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Preface. 

The Organisation of the Conference. 

I . When the Fifth Oriental Conference was sitting at Lahore 
in the month of November, 1928, Mr. K. P. Jayaswai, Editor, 
Joumal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, on behalf of the 
Society, by a communication, invited the assembled orientalists to 
hold their sixth session in Patna. The invitation was placed before 
a general meeting of the Conference and was unanimously accepted. 

2. The Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, at 
a meeting held on the 6th September, 1929, considered arrangements 
to be made in connection with the Oriental Conference to be held 
in Patna and resolved that the preparations for the holding of the 
Conference in Patna be set on foot at once and a copy of the resolu- 
tion was sent to Dr. S. K. i^iyangar, Madras, General SecretPwry of 
the Conference. 

3. A letter, dated the 19th September, 1929, received from 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, was read before a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held on the 24th November, 
1929, and a Committee consisting of the following staff was formed : — 

Mon. Secretary . . Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, Professor, Patna 

College, Patna. 

Hon. Treasurer . . Mr. D. N. Sen, Principal, B.N. College, Patna, 

Members . . Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Kt., Barrister-at- 

Law, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., O.B.E., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, Patna. 

Mr. E. A. Horne, M.A., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Aligarh University. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
M. A., Vice-President, B. and O. Research 
Society, Patna. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswai, M.A., Editor, Journal, 
B. and O. Research Society, Patna. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, M.A., Honorary Secretary, 
B. and O. Research Society, Patna. 
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4. At a meeting of the Reception Committee, held on Tuesday,, 
the 9th September, 1930 : — 

(1) Mx, K. P. Jayaswal, MA., was elected as P.resideiit of the 

Reception Committee. 

(2) The following gentlemen were asked to join the Re- 

ception Committee : — 

The Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakliniddiii, Khan 
Bahadur, Kt., Minister, Education and DeYelopiiieiit 
Department, Patna. 

The Hon'ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt., Minister,. 

Local Self-Government, Patna. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Khwaja Miiliain,mad Kur,. 

C.B.E., Khan Bahadur, Patna. 

Raja Kirtyanand Singh Bahadur, Banaili, Purnea. 

Tlie Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalaii, Patna 
City. 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A., Principal, Patna College, Patna. 
Mr. S. Sinha, Barrister-at-Law, Patna. 

Mr. Reaz Hasan Khan, Patna. 

(3) An Executive Committee consisting of the following 

gentlemen was formed : — 

Mr. G. E. Fa wens, 

Mr. K. P. Javaswal. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. Hari Chand Shastri. 

(4) A resolution was passed to issue a financial appeal to the 

public. 

An appeal was made for financial help to Governments, States^ 
Institutions and gentlemen, and generous help came from far and 


near as per list below : — 

•PvS. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government . . . . . . 1,000 

The Patna University . . . . . . . . 1,000 

]\Iaharaja Bahadur Guru Mahadevasram Prasad Shahi, Hatwa . . 1,000 
The Manager, Ramgarh Wards Estate . . . . . . 1,000 

The Manager, Bettia Raj . . . . . . . . 1,000 

The Government of the ITiiited Provinces . . . . 1,000 

The Osmania University . . . . . . 1,000 

H.H. the Maharaja of ISTepal . . . . . . 500 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, K.C.I.E., of Darbhanga 500 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Keshav Prasad Singh, Kt., C.B.E., of 

Dumraon . . . . " . . . . 500 

The Maharaja of Sonpur State . . . . . , 500 

The Maharaja of Kalahandi State . . . . . . 500 

Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand Singh of Banaili .. . . 300 

^.taharaja Bahadur Chandra Mauleshvar Prashad Singh of 

Gidhaur, ■ ' .. .. .. 250 

The Punjab University .. . . ' ' 250' 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh of Monghyr .! .. 125 

The Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhriiddin, Kt. . . 100 

The Annamalai University .. . . . . 100 
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Rs. 


The Hori’f 3 l,e Raja Rajeiidra Narayan. BhaiiJ Deo of Kanika . . ■ 50 

P. C. Mamik, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna . . . . 50' 

Syd Abdul Aziz, Esq., BaiTister-at-Law, Patna ■ . . . . 25 

Mahant Darsan .Das of Miizafferpiir ' . . . . . 21 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., Bombay . . ' , . . . 20 


5. Tile General Executive Committee of the Conference in- 
timated that Rai Bahadur Hira Lai was selected President of the 
Sixth 0,rieiital Conference by the said Executive Committee. 

6. Entertainment and Accommodation Committee consisted 
of the following gentlemen : — 

Secretary . . Mr, Sham Bahadur. 

Members .. Mr. K. P. Javaswal. 

The Honhle Rai Bahadur R. K. Jalan. 

Dr. Hari Chand. 

Mr. Aii Manzar. 

Mr. S. N. Sahai. 

The Committee received much help and guidance from the' 
Hoii^ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh. 

The Secretary and the members tried their best to accommodate- 
and look after the comforts of the Delegates and their friends. The- 
Secretary, Mr. xAii Manzar, and Mr. S. N. Sahai, Mr. Rama Bahadur,. 
a:ad 25 volii'iiteers from the local colleges sjiared no pains to look 
after the comforts of the guests. Guests of orthodox style were- 
accommodated in R Block and M.L.C. quarters. The well-kiiovT:! 
confectioners Ram Bhandar of Benares were engaged to serve tliem,. 
Giiests living in European style were served by Cafe Doseteros. Patna- 
Transport Company was employed to supply Motor Cars and Biises. 

7. The President . of the Reception Committee received great 
help and constant co-operation from Mr. G. E. Fawcus in every' 
detail. The Government of Bihar and Orissa generously provided' 
accommodation for the Delegates by lending the use- of M.L.C.- 
quarters. The Government House, the Hon’bie J. T. Whitty,. 
the Hoii’ble Sir Courtney Terrell, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
T. S. Macpherson (Vice-Chancellor), the Hoii’ble ]\lr. Justice Ross,^. 
the Hon’bie Sir Ganesh , Datta Singh,: IVIr. G. E. Faweiis, and other 
members of the .Reception Committee kindly put up ' distinguished: 
guests with. them. ; 




Programme. 

Wednesday, lltli December, 1930. — 

11 A.M. . . Inaugural Meeting in the Wheeler Senate House. 

1 to 2 P.M. . . Lunch. 

3*45 p.M. . / Garden Party at the Government House. 

Moshaerah in the MTieeler Senate House. 

6 p.M. . . Linguistic Society Meeting in the Patna College. 

Thursday, IMi December, 1930 — 

7-30 A.M. . . Pandita Sabha. 

10 A.M. to 1 p.M. Sectional business and the reading of Presidential addresses 
and papers in the Patna College. 

10 a.m. .. History and Archaeology ; Arabic and Persian. 

11a.m. .. Classical Sanskrit ; Fine Arts. 

12 A.M. . . Philosophy. 

1 to 2 p.M. . . Lunch. 

2 to 3 P.M. . . Visit to the Oriental Public Library. 

3-45 P.M. . . Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan’s Garden Party at his 
residence (Quila House) in Patna City (by special 
mvitation). 

8 p.M. . . Sanskrit Drama " Mtidraraksasam \ 

Friday, IMi December, 1930 — 

7-30 A.M. . . Visit to the Kumhrar excavations. 

10 A.M. to 1 p.M. Sectional business and the reading of Presidential addresses 
and papers in the Patna College. 

10 A.M, . . Vedic ; Urdu. 

1 1 A.M. . . Philology ; Anthropology, Mythology, and Religion. 

12 A.M, .. Hindi; Bengali ; Uriya. 

1 P.M. . . Lunch. 

2 to 3-30 P.M. Visit to the Patna Museum and the Research Society. 
3-45 P.M. . . Mr. K. P. Jayaswai at home to the members in the 

Museum grounds. 

6 to 8 p.M. ; .. General Meeting of the Conference. 

Saturday, 2Qth Deemiber, 1930 — 

7 A.M. . . Trip to Rajgir (hot springs) and Nalanda. 

Mr. B. L.: .Dhama at home to the members of the Conference, in the. 
Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3-30 P.M. 
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LIST OF PAPERS, 

SECTION I 

®5 

(Vedic). 

President : — Vidhu^ekhaka Sastri. 
Secretary : — Br. Tarapada Chaitdhitry. 


The sectional biisiness at 10 a.m. on the ISth and 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 10 a.m. on the 19th. 



1. Br. A. C. Woollier, C.I.E. 

2. Prof. Ekeridranath Ghosh 
•3. Prof. S. V. Venkateshwar 
4. Prof. Lakehmidliar Shastri 
.5. Br. C. Kiinhan Rajah 

6. Do. 

7. Do. 

8. H. C. Chakladar . . 

9. Br. Siddheswar Vai’ina ' 

10 . 

11. Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 


Rgveda and the Punjab. 

Takman of the Atharvaveda. 

Trita. 

The Home of the Ary as. 

The Valabhi School of VedabhSsyakaras. 
The Madhava Problem in the Vedabhasya, 
The AnukramanT Literature. 

Contribution of Bihar to Vedie Ciilture. 
Studies in the Aecentuation of the Sama 
Veda. 

NidanasOtra of the Sima Veda. 

The Cradle of the Indra-Vrtra Myth. 


SECTION II 
(Ceassical Sanskpjt). 

President : — Pandit Vanamali Vedantatirtha Chakravarti. 


Secretary : — Pandit Ishwaridatta Daurgadatti. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and the 19th December, 1930, 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 18th, 


J 


1. Mr. P. V. Kane ■ .. 

2. Prof. D, C. Bhattacharya 

3. Miss Godavari V. Ketkar 

4. Prof. C. Kunhan Rajah 

5. Dr. Mangal Deo Shastri 


■6. Prof. S.K. Das . . 

7. Ft. K. L. V. Shastri 

8. Mr. R. M. Joshi .. 

9. Dr. H. R. Divekar 


Fragments of Kohala, 

Mandana, Sure^vara, and Bhavabhuti : 

the problem of their identity. 

The Similes in the Ramayana. 

A New Drama of Bhasa.* 

Hariivami, Commentator of the &ta- 
patha Brahmana and the date of 
Skanda^vami, Commentator of the 
Rgveda. 

The Education of the Prince in Ancient 
, India. 

SrTharsa’s Place in Sanskrit Literature. 
Critical Fallacies as regards Uttararama- 
■ carita. 

Some , Readings in .Bhamahas’ , Kavya- 
lahkara. 
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10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


Dr. Ishwar Diitta-. . 

Pt. Dayanaiida Jha 

Prof. Sivaprasacl Bhattacharyya 


Do. 

Dr. Haraclatt'a Sharnia 

Pt. S. S. Siiryanarayan Shastri 

Prof. S. P. Caturvedi 
Dr. Amareshwar Tliakiir 

Prof. Chmtaharana Chakravarti 

Vidyabliusaii Diuaiiath vShastri 


The place of Science in Sanskrit Litera ture. 

Some Researches in Hindu Astronomy. 

The Dhvanyaloka and the text of the 
Dhvanikarikas. 

The Vrndavana Kavya and its Author. 

Kiintaka’s Conception of the Cunas. 

Haradatta Mi^ra and Haradatta 
Sivacarya. 

Bhrngaduta, a new Khandakavya. 

Laws of Ownership with special reference 
to treasure-trove as under the Snirtis. 

Characteristic feattires of the Sattaka 
form of drama. 

Suparnaciti method of nieasurenient of 
time. 


SECTION III 
(Indian Philosophy). 
President Dn. S. K. Bblvalkae. 


Secretary : — Prof. S. N. Bhattac.haeay-i. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the ISth and the 19th December j 1,930, 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the 18th. 


1. Rai Bahadur Sardar M. V. Ki1>e 

2. Pt. Ram Swarup Shastri 

3. Pt. Devikanta Sidhanta Sha:Stri 

4. Prof. D. Srinivasachar 

5. .Prof, Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 

eharya:. 

6. Prof. Dakshiiiaranjana Sastri . . 

7. Prof. IJmesha Misra 

8. Prof. Asutosh Shastri 

9- Prof. Hirendralai Sengiipta . . 

10. Pt. N. Ayyasvami Shastri 


11. Mr. R. Nagaraj Sharma 


12. Mr. Ramakantacharya 

13. i^Ir. Dharmendra Bralimachari 

14. ' ,Dr. D. M. Datta . . 

15. R, Chanda ' 

16. .Mr. Krishiiamoorthi : Sharma . 

17. Mr. H. R. Rangaswami Aiyangar 

18. Prof. T. R. .Chintamani 

19., ' Mr. K. Gopal Krishnamma. 


Is BhagavadgTta post-Buddhist ? 

Pracina Nyaya and Navy a Nyi-ya (in 
Sanskrit). 

Tantratattvani. 

A Critical Review of Sattarka Dfpavall — a 
Pracina Tika recently unearthed. 

The Concept of Svadharma in tlte Gita. ^ 

The Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas. 

Gaudapada Bhasya and ^fathara Vrtti. 

Vedantic Intuition and Mysticism, 

Exponents of the Madhyamika Philo 
Sophy. 

The Madhyainartha-Samgraha of Bliava- 
^Tveka (.Restoration from the Tibetan 
Version). 

New light on Srlvijayendratlrtha’s works. 

Renaissance of Realism in Indian Pliilo- 
sophy.. 

Was Sri Sarhkara a. Vaishnayite ? 

A Note on the Adhyasa of Sankara. 

Theory of Paksata. 

The Doctrine of Transmigration of Soul, 
Indian and Greek. 

The Mandukya Karikas of Gaiidapacla. 

Madhava — an old Sahkhya teacher. 

Prakasa, Srikara, and .Ks!rasagarami4ra,"~- 
three old Mimarosakas. 
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SECTION IV 
(Philology). 

President : — Dr. I. J. S. Taraporeyala. 
Secretary : — Dr. D. M. Datta. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 19th. 


1. Prof. S. K. Chatterji 

2. Dr. C. Narayan Rao 

3. Prof. Babu Ram Saksena 

4. Prof. S. K. Chatterji 

5. Prof. Siddheswar Varma 

6. Mr. 'R. N. KSaha 

7. D. R. Mankad 

8. Prof. S. K. Chatterji 

9. Dr. D. M. Datta 


The Tertiary Stage of Indo- Aryan. 

A Study of Telugu Roots. 

The Whispered Vowels in Indo-Aryan. 
Two Phonetic Transcriptions from 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. 

The Dialects of the Khasali Group. 

The Origin of Prefixes, Suffixes, and 
Verbal Roots. 

Some Peculiarities of the Sorathi Dialect. 
Some Philological Notes. 

The Development of Palatal Sounds in 
Sanskritic V ernaculars . 


SECTION V 

(Ethnology, Anthropology, and Religion). 
President : — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 
Secretary : — Rat Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m, on the iSth and 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 19th. 


1. Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 


2. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 

3. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 

4. Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 

krishna Iyer. 

5. Dr. P. C. Bagchi 

(). Prof. Kalipada Mitra 

7. Do. . . 

8. Mr. Prakash Kumar Shastri . . 

9. Prof. N. M. Aeharya 

10. Prof. P. I. Raman. . 

11. Prof. Kshitirnohan Sen 

12. Prof. Priyaranjan Sen 

13. Rai Sahib Monaranjan Ghosh. , 


A Parsi High Priest (Dastur), Azar 
Kaiwan, with his Zoroastrian Disciples 
at Patna in the 16th- 17th Centuries 

A.C. 

The Cult of Bhutadamara. 

The Origin of Ornameiits~~-( Being a study 
of Kerala Ornaments). 

Thammadi (a tribe in Mysore). 

Foreign Element in the Tantras. 
Ahivataroga. 

The Svastika. 

The Problem of Religious Consciousness 
as solved in Sikhism. 

Traces of Sakti worship at Puri. 

Snake lore in Kerala. 

Anandaghana, the Jain mystic. 

Basali worship in Orissa. 

The origin of the name of Pataiiputra and 
the cult of tree worship. 
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14. Rai Saliib Monaranjan Gliosh. . 


15. R. Subba Rao 

16. , Prof. P. C. Mahalaiiobis 


17. Prof. Kalipada Mitra 

18. Do. 

19. Prof. D, N. Majumdar 

20. Do. 

21. Do. 

22. Major M, L. Bhargava 


23. , Pt. R. M. Shastri . . . . 

24. Mr. D. N. Majumdar 

25. Do. 

26. Pandit Tamima Prasad Tripathi 


Terracotta figurines in the Patna Museum 
and their relation to Ethnological races 
of India. 

The Yenadis. 

A Revision of Risley's Anthropometrical 
Data relating to Indian Castes and 
Tribes, Part I, Bengal, 

Ceremony of Rikhran. 

The Magic of Names. 

The Darliing Kukis of the Lushai Hills. 

Sorceiy and Divination in primitive 
Society. 

The Economic Life of the Hos. 

Are the Gotras and Pra varas of 
Kshatriyas the same BvS those of 
Brahmanas ? 

The Kayasthas. 

The Class and Fusion of Culture in 
Pergannah Dushi, District Mirzapur. 

The position of ’vvomen in Ho Society. 

Dharma and its importance. 


SECTION VI 

(Histoby and Aech.®ology). 
President : — Db. Hibanand Shastri. 
Secretary : — Prop. Y. J. Tabapoeewala. 


The sectional business at 10 A.ivi. on the ISth and 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 10 a.m. on the ISth. 


1. Dr. Radha Kumund Mukerjee 

2. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar 

3. Prof. A. S. Altekar 

4. Dr. H. M. Krishna. . 

5. Prof. P. K. Acharya^ , , 

6. Prof. A. F. M. Abdul Qadir . 

7. Prof. R. Subha Rao 

S. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
9. Mr. K. P. Javaswal 

10. Mr. H. K. Deva .. 

11. Mr. C. D. Chatter ji 

12. Prof. Niikantha Shastri 

13. Mr.,U. N. Ghosal . . ■ 

14. ]Vr. Y. K. Deshpande 

15. Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya 

16. Prof. V. V. Mirashi 

17. Mr. Syed Mohmmed 


iS, Prof. S. V. Venkatesvar, Aiyar' 

19. ,Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri , 

20. Mr. M. R. Mazumdar 


A^okan Chronology. 

Arab Invasions of India. 

The Home and Nationality of the 
Rastrakutas of Malkhed. 

Excavations in Mysore— Some interesting 
finds. 

Materials for Sculpture in the Abhasa ? 

Early Muslim Visitoi:s of Europe from 
India. 

Ganga. Era and the, fixing of the Initial. 
Era. . 

The Kulaiekharas of Kerala. 

New light on Nahapana. 

Affinities of the Kushana. 

Some Numismatic data in Pali literature. 

Malakuta of Yuan Chwang. 

New light on the: Gupta Administration. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The Lost Kingdom of Harikeia. 

Further light on Rama Gupta. 

An inscription of Allauddin Hiissan Shah, 
King of Bengal, at Nawadali near' 
Barh in Patna District. 

Expansion of the Sat avahaiias. 

VMvamitra in Bihar. 

Pre-British Education in Guzrat. 
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2L Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar 

22. Mr. K. C. Sarkar . . 

23. Prof. S. C. Chakravarty 

24. Mr. Y. K. Reshpande 

25. Prof. K. K. Datta 


26. Mr. Md. Ghaus. 


27. Dr. Lakslinian Sarup 

28. Dr. 0. Narain Rao . . ... 

29. Pt. Jayehandra Yidyalankar . . 

30. Prof. Hafiz Shamsiiddiii Ahmad 

31. Prof. S. V. Yenkatesvar 

32. Prof. A. S. Ramakantacharya . . 


33. Prof. S. Y. Ray . . 

34. Prof. K. K. Basu . . 

35. Prof. A. S. Altekar 

36. Mr. R. N. Saha . . 

37. Mr. Bisheshwariiath Reu 

38. Mr. L. K. Pandeya Kavyavinoda 

39. Mr. Piiran Chandra Hahar 

40. Mr. S. Maqbnl Ahmad 

41. Mr. R. N. Saha 


42. Dr. S. K, Chatter] i 

43. Dr. Md. Shahidullah 

44. Mr. Ram Rao 


The Kosars — their place in South Indian 
History. 

The Capital of the Pala Empire. 

Some points regarding the origin of the 
Licchavis of Vaisali. 

A gold coin of an early Gupta King. 

Social, Economical, and Political effects 
of the Maratha invasions between 
1740 and 1765 on Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

The share of the Anwari family in the 
early struggle of the English and the 
French in India. 

Status of Women in Ancient India. 

New Asokan Edicts discovered at Yerra- 
gudi. 

Raghu’s Line of conquest along India’s 
Northern Border. 

Maner and its historical remains. 

Eclecticism before Akbar. 

‘ Senguttuvan % a Tamilian king of the 
4th Century A.D. and his North 
Indian Expedition. 

Some traditions of Asuras in Orissa. 

Somnath in Brahmanical and Foreign 
writings. 

The Theory and Practice of Reconversion 
in Ancient India. 

Two French Historical Documents before 
and after the battle of Plassey. 

Rao Chandrasena, the forgotten hero of 
Rajputana. 

The Chauhan King Baijala Deva II of 
Patna State. 

The Jain Tradition of the origin of 
Pataliputra. 

Khusru in Urdu. 

The discovery of a Georgian inscription 
near the Isvara Gangi Siva Temple at 
Benares. 

Historical and Cultural Research in Bali. 

Gopala I of Bengal. 

The Anurmakswa Inscription of Kaketi 
Rudra. 


SECTION YII 
(Fine Arts). 

President : — Mr. Ajit Ghosh. 
Secretary : — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and* 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 18th. 


l. Dr. Stella . . Pre-Qxipta and Early Gupta Sculptures. 

Di'* biimti .Kumar Chatterji , . Some Pi’oblem in the origin of Gulture 
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:3. Pt. N. Ghaiigalvarayan 

4. Mr. Muhammad Abdulla 

Chughtai. 

5. Mr. M. Malifuz-ni Hacj' 

13. Do. 

7, Rai Sahib Manoranjan Dhosh. . 

S.' Prof. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar 


Music and Musical Instruments of the 
Ancient Tamils, 

Hindu-Miniature Painters of the 1 8th 
and 19th Centuries. 

A New and Authentic Signature of 
Bihzad. 

Some original materials for the study of 
Persian painting and ealiigraphy in 
the 16th Century A.D. 

Archseological evidence in support of the 
origin and development of Indian 
Painting and Musical Instruments from 
ancient times. 

A new Specimen of Surya from Varendra® 


SECTION VIII 
( Arabic and Persian). 

President : — ^IVIoulvi Hidayat Hussain. 
Secretary : — ^Moulvi A. Majid. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the ISth and i9th December^ 1930, 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 18th. 


1. Sayid Sulaimaii Nadvi 

2. Mr. Abdul Azim Maimaii 

3. A Subhan 


4. Dr. Julius Germaiiees 

5. Do. 

6. Sayid Sulaiman Nadxd 

7. Mr. S. M. Badruddin Alavi 

8. Mr. Abud Ahmad Ali 

9. Mr. Wahid Mirza . . 

10. Mr. R. N. Saha . , 

,11. , Mr. S. A. Maqbul Ahmad , 

12. Prof. A. Latif 

13. Prof. M. Mozaft'erudd,m 

14. Dr. M. Nizamuddin 

15. Princij>al A. H. Harley 

16. , Mr. S.,M. Eushaw 

17. Prof. M. Mahfuzul Haque 

18. Prof. ■M.Tbnuddin Salik 

19. . , Prof . Andalib, Shadanh ' 

10. ' Mr. M. Z. Siddiqui 

11. ' Mr., A. Haq' 

122. , Dr. S. M. Hussain , , 


Omar Khayam. 

The two Traditional Mistakes. 

The History of Arabic Poetry from the 
1st Century B.C. to the 6th Century 
A.D. Its gradual Deve}op,ment. 

The Darvighes of the Janissaries. 

Arabic and Latin Script in Turkey. 

Arab and America. 

Arabic, the mother of Semitic To,ngiies. 

Characteristic features of the Poetry of 
Nabigha Dhubyani. 

XJrwa, the Beggar minstrel of Arabia. 

The Affinity of Persian, Uixlii, Hindi, and 
Bengali with Arabic. 

Hazrat Shahr Banii. 

Unique Beauty of the Arabic Language. 

Rationalism in Islam. 

Early Persian Poetry. 

A Biographical S,kete.h of, Ghalabi Begh 
Farigh. 

Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own view. 

A note' on ■ the Autograph, Copies of 
Saib’s Diwan. 

Nal-Daman. ' 
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Works. 
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SECTION IX 
(Hindi). 

President \~-B. Shtam Sundae Dass. 
Secretciry \ — Pandit Janaram Mishea. 


The sectional business at ' 10 a.m. on the 18th and I9th December, 19.>0. 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the I9th. • 


1. PaDxiya Ramavatar ShaiTiia .. Kabira ka Kavya (Hindi).^ ^ _ 

2. Prot.'Uuari Shaiiker ■ . The Mahabharata in Hindi translations. 


SECTION X 
(Urdu). 

President : — Mr. Salahuddin Khudabaksh. 


Joint 


Secretaries 


I 


Prof. S. S. Ahmed. 
Mr. Syed Mohammad. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the ISth and lOtli Decemlier, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 10 a.ivl on the 19th. 


1. S. Masood Hasan Razvi 

2. Mr. S. M. Ataiir Rahman 

3. Mr. Syed Yusuf iiddin Ahmad 

Balkhi. 

4. Prof. Mohan Singh 

5. .Mr, Sainul Haqu.e ' 


An Ancient Poet of Urdu, 

Rasikh, the Great Rekhta Writer of 
Patna. 

The Origin and Growth of Romance in 
Classical Urdu Literature and its 
influence on Modern Urdu Fiction. 

The Nature of Hindu Contribution to 
Modern Urdu Poetry. 

Modern Tendencies in Urdu Literature. 


SECTION XI 
(Oriya). 

President: — Mr. G. C, Praharaj. 
Secretary Prof. ARTAyALLABii Mahanti. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and 19th December, 1930, 
The Presidential address at 12 A.M. on the IStix. 


1. Raja Bahadur of Tekkali .. History of the Oriya Literature. 

2. Prof. Priyaranjan Sen . . Western Influence in Oriya Literature. 

3. Binayak Mi4ra . . . , Ancient rhetorical composition in Orissa. 
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SECTION XII 
(Bengali). 

President : — Rai Sahib Nagendba Nath Basu. 
Secretary : — Mr. R. Halbab. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the IStli and 19tli December, 1930, 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the 19th. 


L Mr. G-. C. Saha . 
2. Prof. Oopai Haidar 


The Origin of Onomatopoetie words in 
Bengali. 

Legend of Raja Gopichand. 


His bxceilency the Patron, the President, and the Memhers of the Reception Committee 
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Wednesday, llth December, 1930. 

Inaugural Meetings. 

10-45 A.M. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, President of the Oriental 
Conference, was received at the entrance of the Senate House by 
the President and Members of the Reception Committee. 

11 A.M. His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Patron of the Conference, arrived and was received 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, President of the Reception Committee, who 
presented Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, the Members of the Reception 
Committee, and the Executive Council of the Conference to His 
Excellency. 

Lady Stephenson was conducted to her seat while the presentation 
took place. 

A procession was then formed and entered the Hall in the 
following order : — 

Dr, Hari Chand. 

IMr. Sham Bahadur. Mr. Reaz Hasan Khan. 

Mr. J, S. Armour. IVIr. D. N. Sen. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Mr. H. Lambert. 

R. K. Jalan. 

Mr. S. Sinha. Raja Krityananda Singh 

Bahadur. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk. Mr. G. E. Eawcus. 

The Hon’ble the Vice- The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James. 

Chancellor. 

The Hon’ble Sir M. Fakhruddin The Hon’ble Sir G. Dutta Singh. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. 

The Staff of H.E. the Governor. 

His Excellency the Patron. 

Sir Jivanji Modi Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. ■ , ,Dr. R; C. Mazumdar. 

Dr.A. Siddiqui. ^ Professor Md. Shafi. , 

Dr. S. K. De. ' Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

, ' Prof. S. V. Venkatesvara. Mr. K. S. Aiyar. ■ 

Dr. S. K. Krishna Swami Aiyangar. 
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As tlie procession entered the Hall, all present rose from tlieir 
seats, and remained standing till His Excellency the Patron took 
Ms seat on the dais. His Excellency the Patron, Pal Bahadur 
Hira Lai, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal took their seats on the dais. Ral 
Bahadur Hira Lai was seated to the right of His Excellency the 
Patron and Mr. K, P. Jayaswal to his left. The members of the 
Reception Committee and the Executive Council of the Oriental 
Conference sat to the right of the dais. The delegates and members 
of the Conference were- seated in the front rows on the left-hand 
side facing the dais. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson opened the 
Conference with the following speech : — 

Gentlem,ex, 

It gave me great pleasure to be asked to open the Sixth 
Oriental Conference and I gladly take the opportunity to offer 
you all a most sincere and hearty welcome on behalf of Patna and 
the whole Province. As President of the Research Society 
I tender you our gratitude for your acceptance of our invitation, 
and in my capacity as Chancellor, I should like to express to 
you the intense interest that the University is taking in this 
X^onference. I could wish that the opportunity had fallen to my 
predecessor Sir Edward Gait, to whose enthusiastic interest our 
Research Society, and all our provincial efforts in the exploration 
of the vast field of history and anthropology owe so much*; he 
would have risen to the occasion in a way that I cannot hope to> 
Had I read the opening speeches of the last five Conferences 
before I rashly undertook this task, I should have shrunk from 
the temerity of following in the trail blazed by Lord Ronaldshay, 
Lord Goshen and others learned in the lore of the past. But 
I take courage from the fact that the attractions that have 
brought you to Patna do not depend for their interest on 
description and interpretation of them, and I am as proud as 
any one in the Province not only of our past glories but of the 
contribution that the investigation of them has made and will 
make to our knowdedge of the history of India as a whole. We 
have in this Province an almost inexhaustible mine for Instorical 
research ; I wdll only refer to t^vo seams which we have been 
attempting to w'ork. I have camped at Nalanda long before the 
first excavations w^ere started wMen it consisted only of tanks and 
mounds which there was nothing save tradition and the know- 
ledge of the experts to connect wdth the most famous seat of 
learning in the middle period of Indian History. Dr. Spooner 
started the excavations in 1916 and thanks to the Archaeological 
Department, we can now visualise this ancient Oxford ; we can 
in imagination restore these monasteries and can see how^ the 
most famous scholars and divines of their age lived with those 
that came from all parts of the civilised wnrld to listen to their 
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wisdom. We can trace in the brick work and the foimdatioiis 
the history of that ebb and flow of the culture of w^hich this 
place was the centre. The various stages of desertion or des- 
truction followed by rebuilding up to the final destruction are 
plainly revealed ; and, perhaps as important as anything, we 
can link Nalanda on to other parts of Indian History already 
reconstructed. You will see all this for yourselves together with 
the statues and. other fruits of digging housed in the Museum, 
which will be the envy of less-favoured places. 

The other results of excavations which I referred are the 
discoveries at Pataliputra and in the Patna College grounds. 
Here close to the site of the glories of Magadha, evidence of a 
prehistoric civilisation has been found and the terra -cottas un- 
earthed suggest the fascinating theory that this civilisation was 
linked to the Sindh civilisation and I understand that the date 
of the Sindh civilisation in its turn may entirely upset the 
accepted chronology of the Vedic and Avestic civilisations. 

In the early years of antiquarian research in India the work 
was mainly undertaken by European scholars though more than 
60 years ago Br. Bhaii Baji w^on a reputation for himself in this 
'field. But in the last 20 years or so there has been a most 
hopeful widening of interest and Indians have themselves taken 
up, I will not say the burden, but the honour of research into 
Indology. This Conference is a notable proof of that and here 
in Patna, w-e are proud of our fellows, who have w^on a wide 
recognition in these studies. There are not yet in India the 
facilities for research w^hich the student finds ready to his hand in 
Europe ; but this will come and the Universities led by Calcutta 
are striving their best to advance such research. The wider 
public too have their duties and responsibilities to wMeh they 
are perhaps only slowiy awakening ; it is their heritage that is 
being investigated and they cannot stand by indifferent. The 
^laharajadhiraja of Barbhanga has recently endow^ed a Maithili 
Chair at Patna. I w^ould like to appeal to others to go and do 
likewise ; enlightened patronage of the Universities in this shape 
is one of the surest means of advancing research ; and personal 
interest and assistance in the learned societies wiio have taken up 
the labour of love is another w^ay of helping. The Bihar and 
Orissa Besearch Society has fully justified itself and I gratefully 
acknowiedge the help it has received from Maharajas, Bajas and 
other gentlemen not only in the Province, but also in the Orissa 
States, w^here the material for historical research is also great. 
Everyone I have approached for assistance in holding this 
Conference has responded to my appeal. 

I will not detain yon longer from the intellectual feast w^Mch 
is before you under the Presidency of Bai Bahadur Hira Lai. 
It wwld be presumptuous in me before such a gathering of 
scholars to dilate upon the ser\dces to philology , epigraphy , 
ethnology and every other branch of Indology that Bai Bahadur 
Hira Lai has rendered . I wdll only say that by general agree- 
ment you could have had no fitter President. 
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Mr. Jayaswal, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the Conference to Patna on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society and the Patna University with the following speech : — 

Yotjb Excellency, Mr, President and Members, Representa- 
tives OF European and Indein Universities and of leabneb 
Societies, 

I welcome you all as fellow citizens of a common empire 
of letters. 

Our first duty is to offer our thanks to His Excellency the 
Patron, for the honour he has done to us by inaugurating our 
proceedings, for the personal interest he has taken in bringing 
about this gathering of learned India, and for his sympathy in 
general to the cause you represent. It is literally correct wken 
I acknowledge that without his help it wuuld not have been 
possible for the Research Society, wko invited you, and the 
Reception Committee to make good their commitments to you. 

Our Province — Bihar and Orissa — is a new^ unit created the 
other day, our Research Society was founded only in 1915, our 
University is still younger; our contributions, therefore, are 
yet too humble : wu had no real claim to attract you to our 
Province. But we did venture to invite you to Patna — we did 
so to derive inspiration from a personal touch with you. When 
once more — we thought — the heirs of Panini and Patanjali, 
Asvaghosa and Aryabhata would meet here in this Capital 
and discuss here once more the problems of language and 
linguistics, literature and science, the traditions of our old city 
might revive. If not in our owm right, certainly in the right 
of our eternal towm — the Rome of Hindu India — to which all 
roads for arts, philosophies, law and sciences led for no less than 
ten centuries — in the right of that Pataliputra, we might claim 
to be your host. We thought, even if we failed in other forms 
of hospitality, we would entertain you by recalling to you that 
to-day you are in the very land and on the very site, wdiere 
lived, wTote, and left to you an undying heritage your Panini, 
the first and still the foremost philologist of the world ; your 
Kautilya, the Hindu Aristotle ; your Asoka w^ho chiselled on 
the page of history the greatest royal truth : ^ Real conquest is 
Duty'] your Patanjali, the grammarian, wdio has ruled over 
the Sanskrit language for the last two thousand years : your 
Umasvati (62 A.D.) who still leads in Jaina philosophy ; and 
your Aryabhata, the astronomer and mathematician, wdio at 
the age of 23 in 498 A.D. formulated the theory of the earth's 
gravitation and whose science, as he himself has recorded, wbs 
honoured by the citizens of this to wm. Most of the best Sans- 
krit dramas wure composed and staged at Pataliputra. In the 
fourth century wumen wTOte plays here in Sanskrit with ease 
and elegance, and the Emperor Samudragiipta, the greatest 
general of his time, struck his coins here with his picture in the 
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pose of a musician, and took care to note, on stone, his literary 
powers along with his Alexander-like career. Full fifty per 
cent., if you make an appraisement of your national achievement, 
centres in and round this city. And if there be any property 
ill the soil of His Excellency’s Capital, to quicken literature and 
science, it will be to-day at your service. 

Now, Fellow Members, identifying myself with you, I 
w'elcome our President Eai Bahadur Hira Lai, w'hom the 
Executive Council of our Conference under the guidance of our 
doyen Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri have elected 
to preside over our deliberations. Their choice is eminently 
judicious i It has given satisfaction to all, including our foremost 
Indologist, Sir George Grierson. Mr. Hira Lai has been one 
of those w’'orkers wiiose results must go down to future gene- 
rations. As to-day w^e cannot do without quoting Cunningham 
and Buhier, Kielhorn and Fleet, Bhagwan Lai and Bhandarkar,. 
Rajendra Lai and Haraprasad Sastri, so, in future, scholars 
of Indian History must cite Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji and Mr. Hira 
Lai. These twn names stand out in the generation following 
that of Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar and Dr. Haraprasad 
Sastri. Mr. R. D. Banerji, wLo had been connected with the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society by ties of most cordial friend- 
ship, has unfortunately been taken away from us, and we are 
l^oorer to-day in a measure beyond calculation. He and Mr. Hira 
Lai have filled up chapters of Indian History of wiiich wo knew' 
mere outlines wFen we inherited Indology after Fleet and 
Kielhorn. There is not a single branch of Indology wLich Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lai has not enriched. Volumes of the EpigrapMa 
Indica extending over 22 years bear testimony to his laboixr as 
an epigraphist. He is the highest authority on the Kalachuri 
period which he has illuminated with his historical, geographical,, 
and antiquarian researches. He has, along with Mr. Russell,, 
given us a standard ethnological work on the castes and tribes 
of the Central Provinces, the like of wFich few Provinces yet 
possess. He has studied all the dialects current in his Province. 
He has surveyed the manuscript literature of that Province 
and made one of the greatest discoveries in Indian Philology,, 
the discovery of a stage between the advanced Prakrit and the 
modern vernacular, which had been a missing link and w'hich 
may be called the Mother of Hindi. Of this he found a con- 
nected literature from 900 A.D. to 1400 A.D. With ail his accom- 
plishments, Mr. Hira Lai does not know' one thing : he has not 
learnt the art of self-advertisement. He had concealed his 
personality in the jungles of the Central Provinces and in the 
volumes of learned publications wkich publish no one to the 
lay eye. But our Executive Council wnuld not allow- Mr. Hira 
Lai to remain secluded any longer. 

May I no w% Ladies and Gentlemen, introduce to you my 
modern province and the w’ork w'hich is being done there ? 
Thanks to the generosity of the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, one of our Vice-Patrons, w'e have now' provision 
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for a chair in Maithiii in the University ; this brings us in line 
with Calcutta and Benares w^hich have undertaken respectively to 
give scientific training in Bengali and Hindi. Patna College 
has been a centre since the time of McCrindle, and a tradition 
for original work has been kept up by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Maliamahopadhyaya Pv.amavatara Sarnia and his successor 
Dr. Harichand Sastri. Thanks to the public spirit of another 
donor j ]\Ir. Nurul Huda, we have a first rate Madrasa at 
Patna since 1918, the Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Hilda. His 
Excellenc 3 ^’s Government maintain at Muzaffarpur (Tirhut) 
and Puri (Orissa) two Sanskrit Colleges as against one at Calcutta 
in Bengal and one at Benares in the U.P., and one first class 
Madrasa, the Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Huda, which all impart 
Oriental education up to the highest standard. The}^^ cost 
annually about Bs. 62,000. Government also support more 
than 300 Madrasas and Sanskrit Tols at a cost to public funds 
of about Rs. IJ lakhs a 3 ^ear. In addition, they have established 
an A}uirvedic College and a Tibbi College, a Sanskrit Convocation, 
and two Superintendentships of Oriental Studies, which cost 
over Rs. 1 lakh annually. The}- keep up the Patna Museum, 
•the Khiidabaksh Oriental Library, the Research Society, a 
search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts, and an Ethnological 
Research, again at an aggregate cost of about Rs. 1 lakh a 
year. If I may be permitted to repeat here, what I said in the 
first volume of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, these 
are good deeds which wiU never be lost. With the limited 
resources of the Province, the Government of His Excellency 
and his Minister for Education spend funds on the cause of 
Oriental learning, quite in keeping with the ancient traditions of 
Magadha and Mithila. We are on the verge of a constitutional 
‘Change, on the eve of a new Government of India Act. May we 
Orientalists not hope that the Government of the future will follow 
up the policy of preserving our culture so liberally initiated ? 

May Ave look back and see what has been ofiiciall}^ achieved 
in the search for historical truth in the general official scheme ? 
The Department, organised at the instance of General Cunning- 
ham, has collected 26,000 inscriptions which, if placed side 
by side, will cover several miles in length. They have been 
patiently unearthed, and they are systematically being deciphered 
and published with an accuracy and scientific abilit}^ hardly 
equalled elsewhere, with the result that a gap of 1,500 wrears 
caused for wunt of wTitten history — 500 B.C. to 1000 A.D.— has 
been bridged. Nothing has contributed so much to the self- 
remect of the countr\^ as the fruits of the official labour of that 
Department. Without that, who knew the extent of the All- 
India empire of Chandragupta and Asoka, bordering on the 
eastern confines of Persia ? Who knew of the kingdom and the 
empire of the Satavahanas covering four centuries ? Who 
knew of the golden age of art and literature, architecture and 
sculpture, law’’ and mathematics under the Gupta Emperors ? 
'That Department is entitled to look back with pride on its work 
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of TO years whicii has been carried on purely in search for the 
truth of the past, and which has accomplished a result un- 
paralleled in any other country or age— an unparalleled restora- 
tion of a lost history. Let us hope that the future administration 
will be a worthy successor in this respect, worthy of a similar 
review at a.n Oriental Conference of the future. 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen, take the liberty of pointing 
out some weak spots in our studies which deserve your notice ? 
Numismatics, Vedic, Hindu Sciences, and Persian are the sub- 
jects which call for new vigour. Fortunately the Numismatic 
Society of India is holding its annual sitting this year along 
with ours. Mr. Hodivala, Mr. Stapleton, Lt. Martin, and 
Mr. Prayag Dayal are keeping the torch burning. Of late, 
some veteran numismatists, for instance Sir Richard Burn 
and Mr. Nevill, have left this country. Our greatest authority, 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, who was familiar with Indian coins of every 
age, has passed away. We should not forget that some chapters 
of Indian History are exclusively contributed by coins. It is 
our duty not to let this branch of study become feeble. Nor 
have we any right to fall behind in respect of the Vedas in the 
land where they were first sung, W’here from birth up to cremation 
they still sanctify our life. In the West, Professors Whitney 
and Macdoneli have carried on the work of Panini in Vedic 
philology ; in India we have not yet equipped ourselves to step 
in and take over the Panini-Macdonell line. Persian calls 
for a serious band of workers ; there we have not done anything 
of note lately. Similarly A vest! c studies should find worthy 
followers of Sir Jivanji Modi. Our progress in scientific study 
of history, epigra|)hy, classical philology, literature, medicine, 
Hindu Politics, and in philosophy— at present so ably led by 
Professor Radhakrishnan — ^is gratifying. Hindu Sciences call for 
exponents, as a branch of theirs^ — the theory of sound — has got 
one in Sir C. V. Raman. Again, the spade has added a new 
material, a new problem. We have an unexecuted task in the 
tablets and seals of Mohen-jo-Daro. When they are read,, 
then we shall know, to quote the words of an eminent English 
Orientalist writing to me, what Indian History is. Their solution 
is a trust left to us by the discoverer of Mohen-Jo-Daro, Mr. R. D. 
Banerji. 

While here, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will certainly like 
to see the oldest and the most sacred place in Eastern India,, 
namety, Gaya, wliich was a famous place before the time of the 
Buddha, and which was known, before the Vedic scholar Yaska 
of the Seventh Century B.C,, to have been identified as bearing 
the foot-print of Vishnu. The monument known to Yaska 
has come down to our time, now canopied over by a beautiful 
temple built by Rani Ahalya Bai. As Vishnu-pada is sacred 
to the orthodox Hindus, Mahabodhi, now called Bodh-Gaya, 
where the Buddha evolved his philosophy of right knowledge 
and right conduct, is a place which is sacred to the whole of the 
Buddhist world, one-third of the human race. Mahabodhi. 
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occupies the site visited by the Emperor Asoka, and there is 
now a structure thereon which Asoka would have been pleased 
to see. It is one of the noblest religious buildings. It stands 
as a memorial to the first discovery of the truth of the equality 
of man and of his soul ; it stands to-day equally as a monument 
of toleration and preservation of culture under the British Raj, 
which has dug out and repaired, restored, re-erected, and re-estab- 
lished the ancient Temple of Bodh-Gaya at a considerable cost. 

The excavations at Nalanda, the Oxford of Hindu India, 
will arrest your attention as disclosing to you buildings described 
by the Chinese pilgrims. The excavations settle many debated 
points in the history of Indian architecture. We have there 
two arched rooms of pre-Muhammadan times, which prove 
that the construction of true arch was known in India before 
the Muhammadan period. The rooms are copies, in brick, of 
the rock-cut rooms in the Barabar Hills. This and the actual 
polished arch-stone, found by me at the Patna Dargah and 
now deposited in the Patna Museum, carry back the history 
of the arch in India to pre-Christian centuries. Similarly, the 
concrete plaster on the inner walls of Nalanda monastery No. 1 
and the concrete floors prove the use of a cement comj)osed of 
lime and brick-powder in Hindu times, traces of which w'ere 
found in the Piprawah stupa built by the clansmen of the Buddha 
over his ashes. The brick work has a finish which gives you an 
impression of a modern building, and the conservation attempted 
in bricks of the same style by j\Ir. Page, is unique in the w^hole 
of India. The excavation was undertaken at the instance of 
and with a contribution by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
’Great Britain and Ireland, and when you visit the spot you 
will have admiration for their judgment and generosity, and for 
vtlie skill of the x^rchseological Department. Standing there on 
the remains of the buildings, beginning from the time of the 
Gupta Empire and coming down to that of the kingdom of the 
Palas, you will be reminded of the most remarkable copper- 
plate inscription discovered and read by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
telling us that the Pala King of Bengal and Bihar had diplomatic 
relations with the King of Java. 

At Patna itself, no doubt, you will examine the finds of 
the Pataliputra Excavations, now housed in the Patna 
Museum, and inspect the sites of the excavations. You will 
find pieces of creepers in gold which Megasthenes saw in the 
palace of Chandragupta and described. You will see that rem- 
nants of the polished umbrella in stone which was fixed on the 
■ throne of the Mauryas, the chariot-wheel, steel implements of 
w^ar, cast-iron, saw^ed granite stone, a gold-signet ring, pieces 
of the wooden palisades described by Megasthenes, seals cast in 
glass with Maurya letters and numerous articles of the Mauryaii 
age. Even more engrossing than these, you mil notice the pre- 
historic non-Hindu, non- Aryan culture depicted in the terra-cotta 
figures, discovered by chance in the grounds of Patna Oollege 
and on the banks of the Ganges at Buxar. 
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I am certain, the Patna Museum and the home of the 
Research Society will please your artistic taste. When you 
have seen it, you will pronounce it to be the most beautiful 
museum building in British India and will congratulate His 
Excellency on having erected such a successful piece of architec- 
ture, which would have done credit to Modern Delhi. Eittingly 
presiding over the entrance hall, you will meet there the likeness 
of Sir Edward Gait, the scholar, in permanent marble — Sir 
Edward Gait, the founder of the Research Society, Patna 
Universit}^ the Patna Museum, the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Association, and of almost every institution of research or culture 
in Bihar and Orissa. Though in England, he still feels the 
same interest, as when he was here, in all those objects and 
causes which he planted and fostered or sowed for the future. 
To the Research Society he was more a fellow- wwker than a 
founder. It is impossible for the Research Society not to 
remember to-day that gem of a scholar and that gem of an 
English gentleman, or for me not to remember him without some 
sentiment. Sir George Grierson, the greatest linguist, Sir 
Edward Gait, the greatest Indian Ethnologist, Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and Mr. 
Oldham w^hom every one of you now knows as one of the 
learned Editors of the hidian Antiquary, though at present out- 
side Bihar, are our Bihar scholars, and w’'e point them out to 3^011 
as we point out our other learned possessions. 

The Patna Museum possesses one of the richest collections 
of Indian coins, numbering about 11,000 ; and I invite you to pay 
a visit, the day after to-morrow, to that Institution and examine 
our possessions, along with the members of the Numismatic 
Society. Our punch-marked series alone numbers about 3,000, 
the majority of which belong to one single hoard found in the 
Province, at Purneah. The Museum also possesses the best 
known sculpture of the Maurya times — the Didarganj life-size, 
female image — which has been pronounced to be the finest 
piece of Hindu plastic art of the pre-Christian centuries. It was 
discovered in Patna City on the Ganges by a Muhammadan 
student of Patna College, and in my opinion is one of the figures 
which decorated the Nanda Palace called Suganga. The 
description of a royal palace in the Uggama Jataka gives us the 
information that the corridors of a palace contained realistic 
female figures. You will see for yourselves how realistic the 
Didarganj image is. The Didarganj site, next to the Fort, 
would mark the position of the famous Ganges Palace of the 
Nandas and the Maury as. 

Before Patna became a capital once more, Khan Bahadur 
Khudabaksh, father of Mr. Khudabaksh, the Calcutta scholar 
and one of our Sectional Presidents, marked Patna as the site 
for his Oriental Library, the Bodleian of India. A Muham- 
madan scholar who was on his Haj pilgrimage reaching a library 
forgot, to quote his words, his ' Islam and pilgrimage’. When 
you visit that priceless librar^r in this town you also may forget 
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your Islam and your Conference and your engagements thereto ; 
you will be engrossed in the most beautiful caligraphy, the 
most beautiful l3ook-paintings, and rare texts in x^rabic and 
Persian. You will have the pleasure of seeing a manuscript 
which bears the autographs of five Emperors of India : J ahangir, 
Shahjahaiij Aiirangseb, Edward VII, and His Majesty King 
George V. With that intense love wiiich makes great under- 
takings successful, Khan Bahadur Khudabaksh chose to be 
buried in the library he built and dedicated to the public. You 
will undoubtedly visit his tomb and pay your scholariy homage 
to it. 

x4.s one of our citizens collected Islamic manuscripts ; 
similarly, another citizen has collected Moghul paintings. The 
latter is my esteemed friend, Mr. P. C. Manuk. Thirty years 
back when no connoissem of art in Europe knew or valued 
Indian paintings, the critical eye of ]\Ir. Manuk saw the ex- 
cellence of this branch of the art-treasine of Modern India. 
During his residence at Patna he has gathered a collection of 
the Moghul and allied schools, which, as a representative collec- 
tion, is one of the finest, if not the finest, in the world. 

Pataliputra is aheady knovn to you : in fact it is as much 
yoin heritage as mine. I have not therefore taken much time 
over Pataliputra. But I have taken some time in introducing 
our modern Patna to you, as it is essentially oins. Now it is 
a British Capital, but it had been marked out as a seat of culture 
before the State gave it that official position. Here lived the 
Scotch scholar McGrindle, who left to us classical descriptions 
of India rendered into English in a complete form, which are 
being used everyday by historians and students of Indian history 
and will continue to be so used for years to come. Here Sir 
George Grierson, O.M., another Scotch savant, laid the founda- 
tion of his studies. He has always identified himself with Patna 
and Bihar. Here Hamavatara Sarma, lived and wrote his 
seventh Darsana in Sanskrit, a most severe philosophical denial 
of a universal author. Here Sir Jadunath Sarkar made full 
use of the Khudabaksh Library and gave us a classicai work 
on the grand, tragic figure of Moghul history. Dr. Harichand, 
in whom we have the foremost authority on Kalidasa, not only 
keeps up the torch lit by Hamavatara Sarma, but is establishing 
a new tradition in philology and poetics. 

With your advent, the life which is almost inherent in the 
^ this place will receive a fresh impetus. May your own 

deliberations be crowned here with success like those of your 
predecessors — Varsha and Upavarsha, Panini, Vyadi, "and 
Katyayana, Patanjali and Pingala. Asvaghosha and xiryabhata ! 

We mark with gratitude the co-operation offered by the 
State of Norway, the University of Cambridge, the University 
/of Paris, ; the'' University -of Bonn, the Royal : Asiatic : Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Philological Society of London, 
the India Society of Art and Letters, London, the East India 
Association of London, Deutsches MorgenlandischeGesellschaft— 
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Germany, Societe de Linguistique of Paris, and other bodies, 
by sending out their delegates to us. We also thank the Govern- 
ment of Angora, the Government of Morocco, Universities of 
Munich, Liege, Warsaw, Leiden, Zurich, Gottingen, Egypt, 
Jena, and Ohio who have sent greetings and good wishes to us. 

I am afraid, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have taken too much 
of your time, and now I will not stand any more betw^een you 
and your President, I w^elcome you once more most cordially 
on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Research 
Society of Bihar and Orissa and assure you of a similar 
welcome on behalf of Patna University, which the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor authorises me to extend to you, 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai then delivered his Presidential Address 

as follow^s : — 

Your Excellencv, President of the Reception Committee, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is still a mystery to me how' and wh}^ I have been brought 
here from the centre of primeval forest to the cradle of civilisa- 
tion, and asked to preside over a gathering of the pick of in- 
• tellects of this great Indian Empire, including lands of gold 
and diamonds, as Burma and Ceylon w^ere once designated. 
It reminds me of an episode about two thousand years old, 
when a man from the same jungles was brought to this glorious 
land, and was admitted into an institution replete with men of 
greatest enlightenment. I mean Nalanda, that great seat of 
learning, of which not only Magadha, but the whole of Buddhist 
India, nay the Buddhist world, was rightly proud. This name- 
less person was, howaver, capable of being trained. He used Ms 
opportunities to the best advantage and developed such a remark- 
able genius that he finally became the head of that institution. 
But Nagaijuna, as he is known from his' wnrks, was only 7 
when he entered this province. I am exactly nine times that 
figure and am obviously too old for a training iiow^, to be of any 
use even in the future, what to say of the present. The only 
reason, that I can think of for this course of action, is perhaps 
to present a contrast between the development of the Magadha 
civilisation and the primordial condition in which the main 
population of the Central Provinces has even up to this day 
remained. May be, a necessity arose for placing something 
sufficiently dark betw^een the continuous flow" of brilliant light 
that has emanated from this chair during the past decade and 
the dazzling splendour of the future stream, bound to issue 
forth in the next decennial period. But for this, there w-ere 
hundreds of distinguished scholars, wffio could have been asked 
to fill the place far more fittingly than a denizen of Vindhyachala. 
Whatever may have been the reasons w^Mch prompted you in 
making your choice, I have my own reasons to be grateful. I 
regard it as a great honour to the Central Provinces, knowm to 
the latter day history as the country of Gonds, who managed 
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to destroy aH vestiges of progress, whenever they found an 
opportunity to dominate it. It is true that the country included 
parts of Cedi, Mahakosaia and Vidarbha, which at the height 
of their prosperity got closely connected with Magadha at whose 
historic capital, we meet to-day. About a thousand years ago 
that famous King Karna Daharia of Tripuri in the Jubbiilpore 
District, who wished to bring the whole of India under one 
umbrella, established his authority as far as Tirhut. His name 
is still remembered and caDs forth almost unconsciously the oft- 
repeated doggerel Karna Daharia, Karna jujhar, Kama liUk 
jdnai sansdr ’ ‘ Karna of Dahala, the great warrior, who does 
not know his battle cry ? ’ The son of a ‘ Visva vijayin ’ or 
universal conqueror — a title conceded to him even by his ene- 
mies, Karna augmented wKat his father had acquired and closely 
associated himself with this country. It was unfortunate that 
the link did not last very long. Despite that, it cannot but be 
regarded as magnanimous on the part of Magadha to revive the 
old associations. That grand old man whose sphere of activity 
was closely associated with this land a third of a century ago and 
whose name is affectionately remembered, particularly in Bihar, 
while wishing success to our Conference, echoes analogous 
sentiment. I particularly mention this as Sir George Grierson 
intimated to me, that he had in this city many old friends to 
whom he wished me to communicate his greetings. As these 
friends must necessarily belong to the Sarasvati Gotra, to 
which the whole Conference has been rightly relegated by that 
French Rsi, Professor Sylvain Levi, the compliments are 
necessarily meant for all the members. I therefore communicate 
them publicly. But when he wrote to say ' the Bihar scholars 
could not have done a more graceful act than to ask you to 
preside at Patna I would only take the liberty of changing 
his phrase * graceful act ’ to an ‘ act of grace ’ and to assure 
you that the grace so extended to me is cordially appreciated 
in my province. 

Before we proceed we have to bemoan the loss of a great 
antiquarian, whose discoveries have stirred up the scholars of 
the w^orld and taken back India’s historic antiquity to about 
five thousand years. You have all heard about Mohen-jo-daro, 
which was first brought to light by Professor B. D. Banerji, 
when serving in the Archaeological Department. With Ms 
singular knowledge of exploratory work, combined with epi- 
grapMcal and historical learning, evidenced by his being called 
upon to contribute to the Cambridge History of India, Banerji 
rendered conspicuous service by unfolding wMat had remained 
an unknown past. He endeavoured to bring to the doors of 
even vernacular-knowing people a lot of ancient historical data, 
weeded from the traditional accretions of ages, by waiting 
exeelient books in his mother tongue, BengaH, the value of which 
was at once perceived, as is evident from the translations wdiich 
were almost immediately made in other vernacular languages. 
He even went so far as to depict the society in ancient times 
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by delectable contributions in the form of charming novels, 
which were also translated in other vernaculars. Mr. Banerji 
passed away at a comparatively yoimg age, with a lot of con- 
templated work yet unexecuted which, if he had had time to 
finish, would have been of tremendous value. 

I now turn to the most pleasant duty of ofiering hearty 
congratulations on behalf of the Indian Oriental Conference 
and myself to that great scholar, the fourth President of this 
Conference, Shamshul-ulama Dr. Jivanji Modi, w-ho has been 
recently knighted. All will agree that he is a true successor to 
his adopted Guru, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhaiidarkar. May 
Sir Jivanji enjoy for long the high honour W'hich His Majesty 
the Edng-Emperor has been pleased to bestow on him, as a 
recognition of his high scholarship and his great literary 
services. 

It has been customary in presidential addresses to review 
the progressive advancement of Oriental learning and to offer 
suggestions for further progress, but my five predecessors have 
done that work so exhaustively, that hardly anything remains 
worth mentioning now. The First President with his profound 
learning in Sanskrit and allied literature, accompanied with 
a life-long experience of teaching-wmrk, gave most valuable 
advice ill regard to the study of Sanskrit, including Grammar, 
Hyaya, Vedas, Vedanta,, and Artha Sastra. He also pointed 
out the spirit in which inscriptions should be interpreted and 
used and he emphasised two points, viz. to avoid undue arti- 
ficiality and to maintain judicial outlook, in discussing con- 
troversial matters. 

The Second President, Professor Syivain Levi, reminded 
Ms audience that great civihsations did not grow^ in the narrow 
frames of a local culture. It was necessary that with that 
infallibility, wMcli only instinct can confer, the nation or rather 
the men of genius who made out a nation knew how* to draw 
out of accidental features what was the permanent, out of local 
features what was general, out of particulars what was universal. 
He pointed out that this was the inspiration under w'hich the 
Aiyaii genius made the greatness of India. But this has some- 
how disappeared, though attempts to revive it are being made. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha laid special 
stress on Oriental research work within the country. A feeling 
had gained ground that research could only bo done outside 
India, but happily this is being dissipated. Nevertheless, Europe 
has certain facilities for a study, w^hich India does not possess. 
For instance, there are hardly any good libraries in this country, 
which may be said to smooth the way for reference, as thej^ do 
in Europe. The Imperial Library of Calcutta is perhaps the 
biggest in. the country, but it contains only 2| lakhs of volumes, 
while the British Museum Library owns more than SO lakhs. 
Even if compared with other Asiatic Libraries our Im|)erial 
Library is much smaller than that of Tokyo, which has nearly 
4 lakhs of volumes. An author working in the British Museum 
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Library gets Ms reference books witMn a few minutes, but one 
cannot be sure of that in Calcutta, much less elsewhere in India. 
To authors, living in the mofassil it takes months to secure the 
references they want. In my own experience I have sometimes 
received books so late that I had actually forgotten, what they 
were sent for. What are sometimes apt to be regarded as trifles 
prove of great benefit in the long rmi. To mention an example, 
the paper- cutting agencies in Europe keep the knowledge of 
scholars up-to-date with the least trouble. Immediately anything 
of any value in a particular subject ap|)ears in any journal, 
it reaches the hand of the interested person without delay, so 
that the latter knows exactly where he stands with up-to-date 
Imowledge in his subject, but in India one might not know what 
progress had been made even dui'ing the course of a year. If 
any new discovery or theory is j)ublished in any journals, there 
is no means to ensure that it would reach the hands of all the 
persons interested in it. One caimot afford to subscribe for 
every paxoer, not even for selected ones of the best type, but in 
Eiii’ope half a crown may bring in about 2 dozen cuttings from 
a variety of paj^ers, containing all relevant information on the 
subject of one’s x)ursuit, without his moving out of his seat. 
These, as I have said are small things, but of great utility to 
the j)ractical worker. TOiat a tremendous amount of time these 
devices save ! I am aware of the fact that certain journals do 
supx)ly short summaries of imj)ortant articles, but summaries 
are summaries. I have heard complaints from scholars of merit 
in connection with the summaries of pajpers read in our Oriental 
Conferences as giving insufficient information to prepare one for 
a discussion. When this is the case with summaries j)repared 
with special care, what can we expect from summary-giving 
journals, which try to squeeze as much as they can to save space ? 
The clues given by them may be useful to residents of cities, but 
in this vast country we have onty 33 cities, as if to allot one to 
each crore of Hindu gods and their equal number of clients. 
With all the unremitting watchfulness on the part of these 
heavenly guardians not more than half a dozen of cities can claim 
even ordinary facilities for references to books and journals 
we have been talking about. Again these, at the most, may 
furnish something fairly adequate about India, but a broader 
outlook necessitates going out of the limited area and secure 
timely knowledge of the results of labours which fellow-scholars 
carry on in other parts of the world. 

Another point on which Dr. Jha laid stress was the search 
of old manuscripts, their preservation, cataloguing and publica- 
tion, It was a Pandita of Lahore, who first drew attention to 
these x)oiiits more than 60 years ago with a salutary result, of 
which a critical summary was given bjLMahamahoxjadhy ay a 
Dr. Haraprasad Sastri in his presidential address at the Liore 
Session of this Conference, in a most interesting manner, embel- 
lished as it was with anecdotes of personal experiences, as he 
himself had played a prominent part in that affair. In spite of 
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the 'loot of manuscripts ’ which followed the Mutiny, whereby 
thousands of them left this country to adorn the shelves of 
foreign libraries, coupled with the destruction of those that 
remained in the houses of Panditas, whose descendants, were 
incapable of appreciating their value, several large collections 
have been made in various centres of learning, for instance, 
at Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, etc. The Poona collection 
now housed in the Bhandarkar Research Institute possesses 

20.000 Sanskrit manuscripts including the collections made by 
Drs. Biihler, Edelhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. The Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library has about 23,000 Sanskrit manus- 
cripts with about half that number in Telugu and Tamil. The 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, owns 20,000 manuscripts of which 

14.000 are in Sanskrit and the rest in Arabic and Persian. A 
good collection also exists in the Sanskrit College Library at 
Benares. It will be noticed that in all these collections Sanskrit 
predominates, and that it is the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone 
that has stored about 6,000 Persian and Arabic volumes, some 
of which were received from Tipu Sultan’s Library at Serang- 
patam. Patna, however, owns a collection which once belonged 
to Kings and Emperors in and out of India. In fact it is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest in the world. It also contains 

6.000 manuscripts, but they include some of the rarest texts of 
which no second copies exist an}nvhere. ' Here there are records 
which were ovmed by generations of Emperors with their seals 
and autographs, with superb paintings and illustrations of calH- 
gi'aphy, wLich render them simply invaluable. The Tarikh-i- 
Khandan-i-Timuriah or History of the Timurid family to which 
the great Moghuls belonged, has a note stating that its cost was 
Rs. 8,000. Indeed as many thousand pomids w^ould not pur- 
chase it to-day.’ It is embellished with no less than 133 illu- 
minated folio pages painted by the most notable painters of 
Akbar’s time, including Khwaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz, whose 
skill of eye and hand was so marvellous that he is recorded to 
have written on a poppy seed a chapter of Koran — an art which 
seems to have been still preserved in Delhi. There are artists 
in the Museum Darulfalah, w^ho even now write more than 150 
letters on a grain of rice. In fact they recently sent me one 
bearing 125 legible English characters, flawdess in their formation, 
which can be seen in the Patna Museum, to wLich I have pre- 
sented that wonderful rice. The wonders of the Khudabaksh 
Library can similarly be seen and realised by walking over a 
furlong from this place. The cataloguing of its manuscripts 
commenced in 1904, and 19 volumes have been published, yet 
about 10 volumes more must issue before the work is completed. 
The Khudabaksh Library, as it is called after its founder, was 
a private library and is an example of what even a private in- 
dividual can do if he wdlls it. Khan Bahadur Khudabaksh 
managed to collect manuscripts not only from India, but from 
Cairo, Damascus, Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, with a passion, 
which ignored even penal laws. He succeeded in making his 
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library wbat he wished it to be, viz. one of the unique institu- 
tions in India. Inspired with a similar spirit a Mahant of 
Etawah devoted his energies towards making a grand collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts, but the latter does not seem to have 
been used to the best advantage as yet. Thus it would appear 
that there has been a very laudable effort for searching our 
manuscripts and preserving them in certain centres under suitable 
supervision and also cataloguing a lot of what has been obtained, 
but the rate of progress has been somewhat slow. 

A thorough exploration of Bhandaras, which the foresight and 
excellent arrangements of the Jainas have so carefully preserved, 
has yet to be made . Regarding Rattan J aina Bhandaras , Professor 
Peterson said : ‘ I know’ of no town in India and only a few in 
the world, which can boast of so great a store of documents of 
such venerable antiquity. They w^ould be the pride and jealously 
guarded treasure of any University Library in Europe.’ There 
are 13,000 manuscripts in Pattan, a descriptive and annotated 
catalogue of which is in course of preparation. It may be men- 
tioned by the way that Pattan is included in the Baroda State, 
which has taken the lead in India in instituting an up-to-date 
organisation for the dissemination of knowledge, through libra- 
ries, the like of wbich does not seem to exist in any other part 
of this country. The City Library of Baroda owns about a 
lakh of books, besides 17,000 volumes reserved for travelling 
libraries. The Oriental Department is separate, and contains 
as many manuscripts as there are in the Pattan Bhandaras. But 
what is most satisfactory about this institution is that it does 
not merely store and preserve valuable records, but brings 
out critical editions in what is called the Gaekwad Series. 
Seventy of them edited by most distinguished scholars are ready. 
Among the recent publications of this series the Tattva Sahgraha 
of Santaraksita, an alumnus of the Nalanda University in the 
8th century A.D., may be mentioned as the most important 
work. It aims at the refutation of all the philosophical schools 
then current from the standpoint of a Mahayanist and throws 
a side-light on many authors and their views, which were un- 
known as yet, while it solves many a knotty problem connected 
with Buddhism. This Bengali Buddhist w’as invited to Tibet 
by its King, and he inaugurated there the first monastic order, 
which finally developed into modern Lamaism. 

Another notable w^ork Nyayapravesa on Buddhist logic 
recalls the interest of Yuan Chwang in that subject. If it w^as 
really written by Dinnaga, it could not have failed to attract his 
attention, when we find that he did not hesitate to prolong his 
tour, when an opportunity for increasing his knowledge pre- 
sented itself, as he actually did in Mahako^ala (in the Central 
Provinces), where a Brahmana’s mastery over logic induced him 
to study it at his feet before he left the place. Work of th^ 
same class has been and is being done in Mysore, Travancore, 
Kashmir, Benares, and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to leu/d. In mentioning by way of example a few of 
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these stores, it must not be understood that I underrate the 
value of other collections or efforts made in that direction. In 
fact there are collections, which are even of greater importance 
than any I have referred to. The Saras vati Mahal of the 
Bhonsla Maharaja Sarfoji at Tanjore contains, in the words 
of Dr. Biihler, ' a great many useful and a number of very rare 
and unique books, many of which are quite unknown or pro- 
curable only with great trouble and expense'. Dr. Burnell 
who made out the first catalogue of the library recorded that 
the Tanjore Library was ' perhaps the largest and most import- 
ant in the world'. A descriptive catalogue is now in course of 
preparation and the editor calculates that the total number of 
manuscripts now in this library is likely to exceed 30,000. In 
the Hyderabad State a most extraordinary collection of both 
Iranian and Sanskritic manuscripts is said to be owned by 
Dr. Syed Muhammad Kasim in Patharghati, but I have not been 
able to trace whether anybody has ever tried to catalogue them. 
However, there is an awakening all round in this matter and the 
Government, recognising that ' it is a debt of scholarship due to 
the world to publish catalogues raisonnes of such manuscripts 
has endeavoured to render financial aid, but so much remains 
to be done that it is felt that the present efforts need quickening. 

Sir Jivanji Modi in his presidential address gave us a very 
interesting history of the origin of research work in India. He 
told us how Anquetil and Jones not only drew attention to it, 
leading to critical studies of oriental literature in Europe, both 
in the Iranian and Sanskritic fields, but they themselves took 
a prominent part in it. The study of Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
literature, as also that of Avestan, Arabic, and Persian poured 
a flood of light on problems of life, which are most vital, not to 
Speak of other aspects which are otherwise pleasing. 

The discoveries of Asokan edicts stimulated a thorough 
study of Buddlnstic literature, the pride of Magadha, at whose 
capital we are to-day throwing a glance on its past glories, glories 
and greatness, foretold by no less a prophet than Buddha. It 
was here, the old PataHputra, where a solemn Buddhist council 
was held and it was here that the latest book on the three Pitakas 
was composed. The Jainas in those days were similarly wide 
awake, and did not fail to hold their own council. Somehow or 
other, their literature did not catch the attention of scholars. 
This may be due to the reticence of the old Jainas, who did not 
Mke to show their granthas to others and were till recently very 
much opposed to print and publish them. Anyhow it is now 
well known, as it was to a few scholars formerly, that the Jaina 
literature is very voluminous and important from several points 
of views. Written as it is in Prakrit, the spoken language of 
the ordinary people in ancient days, it opens out a most exten- 
sive field for a philologist. It has come in contact vith almost 
all the Indian languages. Even the Dravidian languages have 
been influenced by it. Curiously the contact was brought about 
by a twelve years' famine, which supervened in the reign of 
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Chandra Gupta Maurya. It devastated the country and com- 
pelled a section of the Jainas to migrate to the South, and to 
establish themselves at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, which 
became the centre of their proselytizing activities. The oldest 
Kanarese literature is of Jaina authorship, and the same can 
almost be said of Tamil, at any rate there is not a single branch 
of Tamil literature known to the early Dravidians, the author- 
ship of which the Jainas did not share. The result of this mde- 
spread contact with local languages lias been not onty to im- 
pregnate them with new' forms and expressions, but to enrich 
with new ideals and even literature. A Tamilian scholar has 
shown how Jaina scholars and teachers endow'ed the Tamil 
language by importing into it Prakrit and Sanskrit w'ords in 
a Tamil garb, when miting books for the use of Tamil people, 
especially in the domain of philosophy, religion, and morality. 
It is thus that many Sanskrit words have found their w’-ay into 
Tamil either directly or indirectly through the Prakrit. In 
such contacts, however, there is reciprocity and if the subject 
is thoroughly studied the mysteries hanging about the origin of 
certain words, now thoroughly assimilated with Sanskrit, may 
some day be unveiled. In one of the best, if not the best dic- 
tionary of Prakrit entitled A^bhidhana-Rajendra, w'hich traces the 
origin of each word very minutely, w-e find certain w'ords put dowm 
as De^i, whose origin the author failed to find out. In the light 
of remarks just made an industrious linguist may here find suit- 
able material for concentrating his researches on. 

Again Jaina literature presents such a connecting link 
between old and modern languages that when thoroughly studied 
it may lead us to trace the true origin of a number of modern 
languages and fix the approximate dates thereof. The recent 
examination of certain extracts from Jaina w’^orks of different 
periods has led our President of the Reception Committee, 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, to formulate a theory carrying back the 
origin of Hindi to about the 5th century A.D. That a Desa 
bhd§d apart from Prakrit existed in the Gupta period of Indian 
History has been noted in the Narada Smrti and its continu- 
ance up to the seventh century is indicated by a casual reference 
in Bana’s Har§a-carita, where it is stated that a poet of Dem 
bhdsd besides one of Prakrit accompanied the author of that 
historical romance, when he went on tour. Dr. Hertel a few 
years ago remarked, ‘ my researches on the history of Pahca- 
tantra have given a result, which neither I nor any European 
or Indian scholar could have expected. They have shown me 
how^ enormously the literature of the Jainas and especially that 
of the Svetambaris of Gujarat, has influenced the Sanskrit 
as well as the vernacular literature of India'. How' wnll the 
Jainas studied Sanskrit besides Prakrit in which all their religious 
texts are composed, will be apparent from the fact that they 
wTote commentaries in Sanskrit on all their religious grantJme, ' 
It was in the 1st century A.D., that Umasvati, the composer of 
the Jaina Bible ' Tattvarthadhigama-Su.tra maugurated the 
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era of Sanskrit writing, and those who followed him produced 
many original works in that language, which remain unsur- 
passed by even Brahmanical scholars, who looked on them with 
anything but a friendly eye. Despite their hatred of everything 
Jaina, the Brahmanical people used some of their works with 
avidity. We are living in an age when the antipathy has dis- 
appeared, offering a great opportunity to make use of that great 
store of knowdedge in various branches of literature, to wit, meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, history, and mythology, which Jaina 
scholars have left behind and which has been saved from vanda- 
lism by keeping it safe in Bhandaras in underground cells or 
encased in masonry w^ork, which the incessant vigil of their cus- 
todians devised. Thousands of manuscripts have in this w^ay 
been preserved, many in little-known out-of-the-way places, for 
instance, who could have dreamt of the fine collection of Digam- 
bara works at Karahja, a small village in Berar, until a happy 
idea of sending a Jaina graduate to inspect the temples there 
suddenly flashed up. The Karanja Bhandaras brought to light 
more than a dozen works in Apabhrarhsa, in which only one com- 
plete work Bhavisa-yatta Kaha had been published first in 
Germany in 1918 and later on in the Gaekw^ad Series in 1923. 
These works are of various sizes varying from Pur anas of as many 
as 122 chapters to Charitas of 2 or 3 chapters. The}" are not as 
yet published. Their language show’s unmistakable tendencies to- 
w"ards vernacular in declensional and conjugationai forms as 
also tow"ards rhyme in vernacular verses. These records are 
likely to furnish a complete refutation of the theory that rhyme 
came in Indian poetry from Arabic and Persian sources. In the 
words of Dr. Barnett, some day w"hen the w^hole of these scriptures 
will have been critically edited and their contents lexically 
tabulated together with their ancient glosses, they will throw" 
light on many dark places of ancient and modern Indian 
languages and literature. The Jaina community is a rich com- 
munity in India. They have the means and capacity to bring 
their valuable w’orks to light very expeditiously. In my view", 
they have not taken sufficiently vigorous action in this matter. 
Sporadic efforts have been certainly made_by societies like the 
Jaina Mahamandala and Samantabhadra Asrama of Delhi, the 
All-India Digambara Parisad of Bijnor, the Bhavanagar Society 
and some enthusiastic individuals here and there, but a great 
deal more than this is required. 

In this connection the example of Bengal for the resuscita- 
tion and advancement of the Bengali language and literature is 
w"orthy of imitation. Comparatively speaking they have made 
a great advance, not only in the departments of belles-lettres, in 
which epoch-making contributions by poets and novelists like 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Babu Dwijendra Lai Ptoy, Kazi 
Nazrul Islam, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterji, and others stand 
out prominently, but also in history, philology, and philosophy 
some excellent "books have been prepared, which have raised the 
Bengali literature. This has given an impetus to other verna- 
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oiilars inciiidiiig even Dravidian languages like Telugu, wMoh 
have absorbed a good deal of it by translation, adaptation or 
otherwise. The literary Bengali being replete with Sanskrit 
words in their pure original form has afforded an excellent source 
for Hindi authors, since a turn was given to it by the great poet 
and vTiter Haris Chandra of Benares, about half a century ago. 
It is noteworthy that this poet at the tender age of 15 happened 
to pass through Bengal on his w^ay to the sacred Jagannath, Puri, 
and had thus an opportunity of seeing Bengali dramatic perfor- 
rnances. This made a great impression on his mind and led 
him to study Bengali with the result that 3 years later the first 
drama that he produced was Vidya-Sundara, a translation of 
a Bengali drama. Once the start w'as given by a really ^reat 
man, it w^as followed by lesser genius with great eagerness. Thus 
not only were many dramas and novels translated from Bengali 
into Hindi, but its jinristic style moulded the Hindi diction to 
some extent. The Marathi language is considered to possess 
the largest number of Sanskrit ’words in its vocabulary, but its 
idioms and forms of expression are somewhat involved and do 
not afiord such facilities for assimilation as do Bengali and 
Oriya, the latter being the youngest sister of Aryan languages. 
The cause of the current style in Hindi was much furthered by 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares, wdiich for a third of 
a century has done yeoman’s service to the Hindi literature. The 
great work that it produced is a comprehensive dictionary of 
Hindi language through the unselfish efforts of a band of w^orkers 
headed by one of our Sectional Presidents, Eai vSahib Syama 
Sundar Das, its founder President. 

There has been almost a synchronous activity in nearly all 
languages for the preparation of comprehensive lexicons and 
encyclopaedias during the past two decades. In the Marathi 
language Dr. Ketkar has prepared an encyclopsedia in 20 
volumes, which he has named as Jnana-Kosa. It is so excellent 
that it is now being translated or adapted in Gujarati, Kanarese, 
and Hindi. Bengal conceived the idea much earlier but has not 
yet completed it. It started its Visva-Kosha in Bengali with 
a translation in Hindi, which has reached several volumes and 
yet a great deal remains to be done. In such enterprises a 
large amount of money is wanted, as also a good deal of time, 
labour, and ability. If any of these fail, the result is calami- 
tous. For instance, the death of its chief editor has greatly 
retarded the progress of the Andlira Encyclopaedia in Teliigu. 
However, it is very satisfactory to find that a comprehensive 
dictionary in that language under the patronage of the Raja of 
Pithapuram, will soon supply one of the wants, which come in the 
way of an effort to study a language. Telugu is a very important 
language of the South, spoken as it is by about 20 million people. 
Tamil was the first Dravidian language to develop a literature of 
its owm. Indeed apprehensions have been entertained in certain 
quarters that it might replace Sanskrit at least in Southern India. 
It is wed furnished with dictionaries, vocabularies, and grammars. 
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Close to the Tamil country lies Hyderabad, which has given 
a great impetus to Urdu by making it a medium of instruction 
in the Osmania University. This step postulates an organisation 
for preparation of books in a variety of subjects taught in the 
University, together with a number of reference books, such as 
lexicons, commentaries, etc., which automatically augment the 
cause of the dialect. This is done by the Bureau of Translation, 
which has furnished text-books for Intermediate, B.A., and 
LL.B. examinations covering studies in Historj^, Philosophy, 
Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering. The Bureau is now busy in 
preparing books for post-graduate studies in Arts and Science. 
In no other Indian University have matters gone so far, although 
vernaculars are now acknowledged as a suitable subject of stud}^ 
for University examinations, the lead having been given by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji some years ago by admitting Bengali and 
other vernaculars for the M.A. and other degrees in the Calcutta 
University. It gave a great momentum to the philological and 
literary study of at least Bengali, on whose origin and develop- 
ment Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has made a most valuable 
contribution. 

Along with these efforts to furnish sufficient help to a 
student, a number of literary societies have been started in 
connection with almost all important vernacular languages. 
They all afford an opportunity for a great deal of research work, 
especially with the aid of that monumental work, which Sir 
George Grierson, with his "wonderful knowledge of over 500 
languages and dialects, has recently finished. It is an indispens- 
able guide notably in the matter of a ‘ broader outlook ’ bringing 
as it does side-lights from all directions, a point on which Sir 
Jivanji Modi laid special stress in his learned address. The 
recognition of vernaculars is a recent development and will take 
sometime to interest cultured men, in view of the fact that 
spoken languages have been generally regarded as unsuitable 
for serious work. When the great poet Tualsidasa selected 
spoken Hindi for his poem, he was vehemently discouraged on 
the ground that a living language w^as not a suitable vehicle for 
such a theme. He could not, however, be deterred from his 
purpose and produced a book which now' ranks as one of the 
best ever produced in India or elsew'here. Merit cannot be 
marred by the language in w'hich it is conveyed. Despite all 
this, the old prejudice has howwer persisted even in our 
Conference. The latter admits the vernaculars in its programme 
on equal terms, but the Allahabad Session presented a sad 
spectacle in this connection, where only a single person out of 
millions in U.P., sent up papers in Hindi. This neglect of what 
is to be the future lingua franca of India w'as so accentuated at 
Lahore, that it became a problem for serious- consideration 
whether the Hindi section should be abolished altogether. To 
prevent this catastrophe frantic efforts w'ere made at the last 
moment, which saved it from what appeared to be inevitable 
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at first sight. The scope of the address prevents me from 
entering into further details, but the fact is patent that there is 
enough of material, rather a super-abundance of it available 
to any person willing to devote his energies in the field of modern 
languages and philology. 

At present the interest of our scholars chiefly centres in 
Archaeology and History. It is a happy coincidence that during 
the period the Oriental Conference has been in existence, the 
Archeological Department has made some epoch-making dis- 
coveries. It was in the year 1922 that Mr. R. D. Banerji under- 
took the exploration of a Buddhist stupa at a locality known as 
Mohen-Jo-daro or Mohan’s mound in Sindh, and found that it 
was built on some other earlier remains. They were finally 
found to contain a great variety of antiquities including stone 
seals inscribed with legends in an unknown pictographic script, 
quite different from anything of the kind hitherto met in Indian 
art. Some of the latter w^hen compared with those found at 
Susa in Mesopotamia exhibited such a close resemblance as to 
lead to the conclusion that they w^ere from the same land. At 
any rate they show^ed the existence of very early relations of 
about 3000 B.C. betw?'een India and Mesopotamia. This led to 
the concentration of excavation on the spot with a number of 
superintendents from other circles, who finally dug up an exten- 
sive city with wnll-built houses furnished with their omi w’eUs 
and bath-rooms with brick flooring and covered drains, betoken- 
ing a social condition of the people much in advance of what 
was then prevailing in Mesopotamia or Egypt. Gold ornaments 
and other objects found in these ruins exhibited marked artistic 
ability as well as technical skill pointing to a very high develop- 
ment in civilisation. In this way the finds of Mohen-jo-daro 
and Harappa revealed an amazing vista of prehistory, which 
is now being wTitten upon by Sir John Marshall, whose regime 
as Director-General of Archaeology has initiated a scientific 
study of the subject in all its branches and has brought to light 
data which promise to change the whole aspect of Indian 
History. It is mider his guidance that ISTalanda, Taxila, Sanchi, 
and our Patna, together with a number of other important 
mounds and ruins have been excavated and interpreted in a 
more rational manner than before. We shall be able to see 
some of the excavations in this city, which may not impress us 
much at first sight, but when their significance is explained their 
importance would be at once recognised. Some years ago w^hen 
the diggings were going on, a European gentleman happened 
to visit the site by himself and was so disappointed that he 
advised his American fellow lodger in the Dak Bungalow' not to 
waste his time in visiting useless pits, but when Dr. Spooner 
took the latter round and explained what they indicated, the 
Professor, as he was of a University, remarked howt the whole 
aspect of the pits was changed in Dr. Spooner’s company. There 
has been much controversy over the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr, Spooner, but there can be no question of his having located 
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a vast pillared hall of Mamyan time. The remains of the timber 
wall of Patalipntra, seen and described by Megasthenes, were 
also later on discovered. These are royal remains of a royal 
city, but. members will have opportunity of seeing the remains 
of a University with concomitant monasteries in a better state 
of preservation. These have been excavated at ISFalanda, where 
some of the buildings were 4 or 5 stories high. Here a number 
of sculptures and inscriptions of great value have been found. 
One of the latter recovered by Dr. Hirananda Sastri one of our 
sectional Presidents, is of very great importance, referring as it 
does to a monastery founded by a monarch of Suvarnadvipa or 
Sumatra and a convent by a king of Yavabhiimi or Java. It 
is this and some other finds w^hich have animated some forward 
scholars to form a Greater India Society, which is doing very 
useful work in bringing to prominent notice the influence of 
Indian civilisation in the Far East. Dr. Kalidas Nag has been 
so enthusiastic as to visit and re-visit some of these islands, one 
of which, Bali, still follow's the Hindu religion. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar has taken up one of the remotest Indian colonies, 
viz. Annam, on which he has contributed a volume under its 
old name Champa. These colonies even rein'oduced A^^odhya, 
Kausambi, Srikshetra, Dvaravati, Mathura, Kamboja, Kaiiiiga, 
Malava, Da*'§arna, Sarjm, and Sumeru, thousands of miles away 
from their old namesakes. ' The numerous stone and brick 
temples, which in their dilapidated condition still excite our 
admiration, owe their existence to a mighty ivave of civilisation 
carried across the ocean from the Indian mainland. They 
belong to Indian creeds and were raised to the same gods, who 
are worshix3ped in India proper up to the ]3resent day.’ The 
religious movements, says Dr. Vogel, of the Hindu- Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest that the national genius of Java 
inspired by Indian ideals has been able to produce. The stories 
of Mahabharata and Ramayana still form the themes of their 
literary works. The credit of original research in this connec- 
tion is certainly due to French and Dutch scholars, but it is 
not less creditable to the Greater India Society, which is widely 
disseminating the knowledge of what was totalty forgotten. 
Sir Aiuel Stein has been long doing the same sort of work in an 
opposite quarter, but the amoimt of information yielded by Ms 
finds in the most inaccessible places, which his intrepidity enabled 
him to conquer, is simply enormous. His recent researches 
include the identification of Aornos, the capture of which by the 
Greeks formed the culminating feat of Alexander the Great’s 
Indian campaign. The perusal of his account of the Central 
Asian expedition published at the end of 1928 alone would show 
what exploration requires and what it really means. 

To return to our old Universities once more, Taxila, another 
great seat of learning, has disclosed a Wonderful spectacle in 
spite of its devastation by the Huns and their predecessors of 
that ilk. Despite the devastation, the excavations of ruins 
have exposed numerous marks of its greatness yielding a lot 
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of historical data and enough of valuable articles to fill a local 
museum. The people of this once renowned and prosperous 
city were independent and apparently they bravely faced political 
troubles to maintain their position. To the Greeks they, how- 
ever, submitted without opposition, but perhaps that was a 
diplomatic move to secure their help for humiliating their enemies. 
However, they had finally to accept the supremacy of the 
Mauryas, against whom they had once rebelled during the times 
of Bindusara, w^hose son the Crown-Prince Asoka, completely 
brought them to submission, and afterwards ruled at Taxila 
as the Viceroy of his father. It was from there that Asoka 
went to Ujjain and married a lady, whose name is connected 
with Sanohi, which possesses perhaps the finest of all Buddhistic 
monuments in India. They seem to have been neglected from 
early times, as no notable pilgrims visited them. This may 
perhaps be due to the fact that Sanchi was not connected with 
any episode of Buddha’s life. Whatever their importance in 
Asoka’s times, they became in local parlance in due comse merely 
Bithas or domed heaps of cowdung cakes transformed into stones. 
The interpretations of these beautiful structures as put forth 
by the earlier generation of scholars were equally wild. Some 
formulated the theory that the gatew^ay reliefs of the stupas were 
illustrations of the primitive Tree and Serpent worship, others 
said that the ruins proved that Buddhism in India was co-eval 
with Christianity. It was left to Sir John Marshall to give the 
correct interpretation and to expose the monasteries and temples 
which were buried under several layers of dehris. His mono- 
graph, which will throw light on aU w^hat has been found there, 
is to be published very soon. 

In Southern India the discovery of a number of inscriptions 
at Nagarjunikonda, a hillock on the right bank of the Kiishna 
in Guntur District, has led to a systematic exploration, which 
seems to have yielded a very important result. They indicate 
the existence of a southern line of Iksvaku kings who were 
Buddhist in religion and had built stupas and monasteries, one 
of which was dedicated to the fraternities of Ceylonese monks, 
who had converted Kashmir, Gandhara, Cina, Kerala, Tosali, 
Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Tamraparni, etc. There is also a 
mention of Siripavvata, where according to a Tibetan tradition, 
the great Nagarjmia had spent his last days. This invests the 
present name of the hillock with a definite meaning and as such 
is of great importance to the antiquarian. 

These successes and numerous others of the Archaeological 
Department have infused an admirable spirit in private bodies 
and individuals, which has led to the establishment of a number 
of research societies in various Provinces, most of which have 
given a very good account of their output. For instance, the 
Varenda Research Society under the leadership of Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia, with Mr. (now Rai Bahadur) Ram- 
prasad Chanda as his second, has within a score of years shown 
wonderful progress even in the field of exploration of ancient sites 
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and collection of antiquities, which have been stored in the 
E.ajshahi Museum. The excavations at Paharpur were first 
started by the Kumar and finally made over to Government 
along with an annual contribution of Rs. 2,000 in order to safe- 
guard the interest of his museum. Here at Patna itself the high 
standard which the editor of the Journal of the Research Society 
has established has been recognised both in India and Europe. 
Indeed I know of no body in India, who can make the oldest 
sculptures and scripts tell their tales so well as Mr. Jayaswal. 
The knowledge that he brings to bear on the subject of his 
investigations can only be fully appreciated by men of deep 
learning in the same field, like, for instance, Dr. Luders, who 
not very long ago was so deeply impressed with the tenacity 
and skill with which Mr. Jayaswal had handled the Miaravela 
inscription, that he could not help bringing it to the notice of 
his German confreres. His wonderful capacity to marshall rele- 
vant facts from the vast field of Hindu literature as exemplified in 
his masterpiece, 'Hindu Polity,’ is now a matter of common 
knowledge. Even the Puranas, which were relegated to the 
limbo of myths and legends so long, have been made by him to 
yield historical data of much importance and value. It is this 
discriminating element, shared by its contributors, which has 
set a seal of authority on the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. The fact, that there is not a single standard 
book published of late, including Professor Rapson’s Cambridge 
Histor}^ of India, which has not drawn upon or referred to it, 
must be a source of great satisfaction and pride to the members 
of this serene Society and to the province of its birth. The 
excavations at Patna were also carried out, helped by private 
enterprise, the expenses being borne by Sir Ratan Tata. The 
ruling chiefs have also taken the cue and have established their 
own Archseological Dex^artments. In fact, some of the most 
imxDortant antiquities are included in Indian States, for instance, 
the famous Ellora and Ajanta caves belong to Hyderabad, the 
Bagh caves to Gwalior, the stupas of Sanchi to Bhopal, the 
colossal Jina of Sravana Belgola to M 3 ^sore and the prehistoric 
rock ipaintings of Singh anpura to Raigarh. Eveiy where excel- 
lent work is being done in this line. In some quarters a religious 
fervour has been aroused, as at Sarnath, where the Mahabodhi 
Society is now engaged in constructing a magnificent temple 
in keeping with the ancient edifices which once adorned the 
Isipatana Migadaya, where Buddha delivered his first sermon. 
The programme is an ambitious one aiming, as it does, to establish 
a Buddhist Cultural Institute, similar to that of Nalanda or the 
great seats of learning in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. 

A very satisfactory progress has been made in another 
branch of Archaeology, viz. Epigraphy, the principal source of 
historical data in this country. In the Epigraphia Indica started 
by Government in 1888, no less than 650 articles on Indian 
inscriptions have been yet published. Germans have been most 
prominent in this field, and they remain unsurpassed both in 
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quality and quantity of their contributions. The late Dr. 
ffielhorn, besides shomng the way how epigraphs are to be 
dealt with, himself published as many as 119 articles, a figure 
which even the editors of that journal could not reach. Dr. 
Hiiltzsch, who occupied the Government Epigraphist’s post for 
over 12 years contributed only 111 articles, the second biggest 
figure and he was also a German. Dr. Biihler w^as another 
German who contributed a lot. Dr. Sten Konow though a 
vScandinavian with his extraordinary knowdedge of languages 
raised the standard to the highest j)itch, which is hapi3iiy being 
maintained by the present editor. Several English and Indian 
scholars have interested themselves in it and have thereby solved 
a number of problems, which have put the history of India on a 
much sounder and reliable basis. I do not, however, consider 
that full use of these epigraphs has been made. They can 
tell much more than the names of kings, dates, and places. 
They contain a variety of information, social, economical, legal, 
philological, administrative, etc., which yet remains to be 
studied. For instance, the idea that a Dvivedi’s son is necessarily 
a Dvivedi and that a direct descendant of an Agnihotri must 
bear the same family name, which is firmly fixed in the mind of 
the present generation, as it wns in that of previous generations, 
is at once disi)eiled by a perusal of the Mandhata plates of 
Devapaiadeva, which give 32 names of Brahmana donees, their 
fathers and grandfathers along with every individual’s dis- 
tinguishing epithet. An anal3^sis would show that in some cases 
the three generations carr}^ the same epithet, in others the epithet 
of the donee difiers from that of his father and the latter’s from 
that of the donee’s grandfather. For instance, Lahuda Sarma 
Dikshita was a son of Jasadeva Agnihotri and grandson of Nara- 
j’^ana Upadhyaya. Narsihha Sarma Avasthi was a son of 
Purshottama Dikshita, who was a son of Katuka Agnihotri. 
Another Avasthi was a son of an Upadhya^'a and a grandson of 
an Agnihotri and so on. This state of things prevailed in 
the 13th centiirj^ A.D., indicating that the Brahmanical 
epithets given after certain qualifications had not ciystaliised into 
permanent famih’’ names till then. I regard this as important 
from an etlmographicai point of view. Almost every record 
furnishes materials for diiferent points of vieivs, the importance 
of which varies according to the interest of the person using that 
material. I ma}' perhaps be excused for quoting an example 
from personal experience. In my earlier days, when I took up 
deciphering of inscriptions, I wrote an article on an epigraph, 
which revealed a new' dynasty unknowm to Indian history. I 
thought it was vei\y important from that point of view alone and 
therefore circulated it to a number of scholars for their opinions, 
which when the\" came astonished me. A great linguist wrote 
to say that what appeared to him most important in that record 
w'as the spelling of Tdmra as TamTO and Aamala as Kamvala,^ 
to which he referred in his note published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal of 1907. An American Professor said that he 
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was much, interested in the legal aspect of pouring water to 
confirm a grant. In his ‘Study in the economic condition of 
ancient India,’ the author has collected a good deal of material 
on economic questions from Southern Indian inscriptions.. It 
is not necessary to quote here all the points of view^s. Suffice it 
to say that an intensive study of these valuable records is neces- 
sary, as they are bound to unfold many valuable matters belonging 
to various departments of knowledge. With a wideawake 
scholar like Br. Hirananda Shastri as the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica, there is no danger of this being lost sight of. Here it 
may be mentioned that the Indian Antiquary, of which the 
Epigrapbia Indica was once a supplement, has given a great 
stimulus to the study of epigraphy, as have the Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay. It is satisfactory to 
find their efforts being supplemented by new journals and 
research Societies. Bengal stands foremost in this respect with 
its numerous research and historical Societies, the pace having 
been much accelerated by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerji. There 
the beginning w^as made in 1784 A. B., with a very wide scope for 
enquiries extending to ‘ whatever is performed by man or pro- 
duced by nature within the limits of Asia, The former included 
history, antiquities, ethnology, religions, and languages and 
the latter all the sciences. The Asiatic Society has fostered 
both, encouraging in the end the formation of the Indian Science 
Congress. It also inspired Bombay to organise something on 
the same lines 20 years later, wffien an association was formed 
under the name of Literary Society of Bombay. This society in 
1827 A.B. became a branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, though it still remained closed to the 
Indians till 1840. Some thirty years later Br. Bhandarkar 
became a prominent member, through w^hom our Oriental Con- 
ference may be connected with Bombay. 

I have already mentioned in another connection the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, wLich has now taken 
the lead in epigraphical research. Though yet in its teens, it 
has done work wLich others have taken scores of years to 
finish. 

The same causes have impelled cultured Indians to start 
some vernacular Societies, the principal one being Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad mentioned before, whose original object was 
the cultivation and improvement of Bengali language and 
literature, but it w^as subsequently extended to historical, 
archaeological, and other scientific studies. Exactly the same 
happened with the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares. In 
Bombay a similar society under the name of Bharata Itihasa 
Sam^odhaka Mandala followed, restricting its field of action to 
historical researches. It is a matter of gratification that similar 
Societies now exist in almost all the Provinces, those in Madras, 
Punjab, Bihar, Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Burma, and Ceylon 
being most prominent. Most of them have added museums of 
antiquities as the older societies did. The addition of a Hala 
B ; 
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Bhavaiia to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares is the most 
recent example of the tendency in that direction. 

With the birth of historical and critical sense, an altogether 
novel department of knowledge is endeavouring to take its proper 
place both on the Oriental and Scientific side. Nearly 30 years 
ago, the late Sir Herbert Risley launched a scheme for the ethno- 
graphical survey of the major Provinces in India, which produced 
most valuable results in the shape of voluminous descriptions of 
tribes and castes found in different parts of this country. It 
gave an impetus to the scientific study of the subject, leading to 
the founding of chairs for Anthropolog}^ in some of the Indian 
Universities. Prior to the initiation of his scheme, Risley had 
himself written a book on the tribes and castes of Bengal, in the 
wake of Sir Benzil Ibbetson’s Ethnography of the Punjab, 
which really formed a chapter of that civilian’s Census Report 
for 1881. Crooke followed Risley in miting similar volumes for 
N.W.P., now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Risley ’s 
scheme gave birth to an enormous collection of materials now 
embodied into several provincial volumes, for instance, six 
volumes for Madras, four volumes for the Central Provinces, and 
a number of others for Bombay, Punjab, Cochin, Mysore, etc. 
Although no volumes have been separately prepared for Bihar 
tribes and castes collectively, the Province has the proud dis- 
tinction of owning in the words of Sir James Frazer, an anthro- 
pologist of a very high order, whose contributions in the shape of 
monographs of the most important aboriginal tribes have at- 
tracted the attention of workers in the same field throughout the 
world. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, one of our Sectional 
Presidents, has rendered most valuable vservice to the cause of the 
subject of his choice with an ardent devotion which has rightly 
won for him the first place in this country, and yet a good deal re- 
mains to be done. With all the collections made during the past 
30 years assisted by thousands of co-operators, there still remains 
a lot of even field-work to be done. In some places these vast 
collections have not even seen the light. For instance, those 
made by the late Mr. Nanjundaiya of the Mysore State Council 
could not be put together in his lifetime and now this is being 
done by Rai Bahadur Ananta Krishna Iyer, who has just issued 
a volume with a notice of 15 castes covering about 500 pages. 
Mysore contains hundreds of castes and one can easily imagine 
the size of the whole collection when it is finally published. 
Anthropology is in its infancy, yet what a store lies before the 
future ethnologist for critical examination and interpretation. 
’We find that even the home of the Aryas has not as yet been 
located. What an amazing array of arguments has been put 
forward in support of theories, some of which appear wide as- 
under as poles. One theory finds an arctic home for them, 
another in Lithuania or South Russia and others in the High- 
lands of Central Asia, in Babylonia, in Iraq, in Bactria in the 
Pamirs. Pandita Lachhmidhar of the Delhi University has 
recently tried to refute aU these and has endeavoured to establish 
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Kashmir as the real cradle of the Aryan race. He is right in 
remarking that the question bristles with enormous difficulties 
and still awaits a right solution. 

In conclusion there is an enormous amount of spade work 
done, especially in Archseology and Anthropology which awaits 
intensive study. This is not an easy task to accomplish and 
requires an international collaboration before Justice can be 
done to it. Even a scholar of encyclopaedic knowledge and 
stupendous productivity, Hke Sir Aurel Stein, had to be assisted 
by scholars from Austria, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
and Hungary before he could publish his latest book, "Inner- 
most Asia’. The Indian scholars can do a good deal in putting 
materials through sieve and make them ready for scientific use. 
Obviously the various University centres in this country are 
most suitable for this kind of work. If the officers of the 
Archaeological Department imdertook to deliver lectures in the 
series of what are known as University extension lectures with 
a view to train up young men in the methods of research, I am 
sanguine they could be relieved of much of the literary portion 
of their work at least. An examination of the contributions 
made to the Epigraphia Indica would show that most of the 
work there is &ne by scholars outside the Archaeological 
Department. Some w’^ork might well be made over to capable 
societies, which have lately come into existence. 

The present wants appear to be the settlement of many long 
pending controversies, an instance of which I have casually 
quoted, viz. the location of Aryan Home. Some other questions 
of the same type are the home of Kalidasa and his date, Bhasa’s 
dramas, and localisation of Lanka. In matters of research work 
no such thing as a final decision of every disputable point exists. 
Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us a step nearer the 
truth therefore deserves encouragement. The present day 
scholars have imbibed this spirit, and it is their continuous 
activity which renders historical works, specially on ancient India, 
obsolete %^ery rapidly, as some new find upsets the old theory. 
There is, however, a great desideratum which is now keenly felt 
and that is the absence of a history written from an Indian point 
of view. Active steps were taken in this matter more than two 
decades ago by the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Ohakravarti, 
but they did not fructify. The idea was however caught on 
by some \mters of provincial Mstories and so far as I know, 
R. D. Banerji was the first to come in the field with a book of 
that type in Bengali. While revieving that book a hope was 
expressed that other capable historians would do their bit for 
their Provinces, thereby facilitating the preparation of the 
History of India on the basis of materials furnished by those 
whose history it would be. In that review I mentioned even 
names of some prominent writers, whose contributions would be 
welcomed all over, and it is a pleasure to note that one of them, 
the modern Tod of Rajputana, has fulfilled the expectations 
that were then entertained of him. Mahamahopadhyaya Rai 
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Baliadur Gauri Saiikara Ojlia has recently 'WT'itten a compre- 
hensive history of Kajputana in Hindi, which has been declared 
as a masterpiece both by European and Indian reviewers, based 
as it is upon a foundation of local knowledge, industry, and 
sobriety of judgment. The sweeping remarks which Dr. Vincent 
Smith passed in regard to the origin of Hajputs in his well- 
known history of Ancient India have been combated with an 
erudition, which has removed the injustice to that great martial 
race. If competent historians of other Provinces or at least 
linguistic unitary areas produce similar books, they would be 
rendering a great service to the cause of Indian History. It is 
indeed gratifying to learn that the Bombay Historical Society 
is taking the lead on the lines conceived by the late Chakravarti. 
There are many books written by capable Indians on certain 
periods of Indian history or on some particular kings. For 
instance, IVIr. C. V. Vaidya has wTitten three volumes on 
Mediaeval India, but he has now embarked on another theme 
of writing a history of Sanslmt literature, impelled by the same 
thought. 

In every department of oriental learning, there is a scope for 
work and improvement, but mere enumeration of the wnnts 
would produce no effects, nor would it do to prepare schemes, 
which are impracticable at the present moment, surcharged, as 
it is, with political propagandas. I would not therefore make 
an endeavour in that direction. But I would mention a simple 
want. There is a growing feeling that this Conference should 
at least undertake the issue of an annual bulletin or year book, 
something like the German IVIinerva, giving information about 
all important institutions, including learned societies and journals 
and important books issued during the year with notices as given 
in the Annual Bibliography of the Kern Institute. Its scope may 
be limited to India for the present. In 1916 efforts on a smaller 
scale were made by a Professor of an Allahabad College, who 
issued for three or four years a ‘ Literary year book but it 
finally stopped. It however left a gap, which requires to be 
filled up through the agency of an institution like that of ours. 

And now, Gentlemen, before I resume my seat may I remind 
you of a tradition which Patna has established, viz. whoever 
returns home from Patna with a resolution, he attains success and 
excellence. Some 32 years ago, it was from Patna that Sir, 
George Grierson went to Simla and thence Home to undertake 
the linguistic survey of India and you all know the sequel. If we 
made a similar resolution and proceeded home, will not the 
tradition equally help us ? 

Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Ex-President of the Oriental 
Conference, made a speech in which he made a reference to the work 
of Indological Research carried from Patna which was so largely 
associated with the name of Mr. Jayaswal that the two names had 
become almost identical. He thanked the Reception Committee on 
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behalf of the DelegatevS and moved a vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for extending Government patronage to the Conference. 

He invited special attention of Government to scholars and 
their work. 

The vote to His Excellency was carried by acclamation. 

The meeting was declared adjourned for the day by His Excellency . 

At the conclusion, the procession left the Hall in the order in 
which it entered. The President and the members of the Reception 
Committee took leave of His Excellency the Patron. 

1-2 p.M. Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee. 

Invitation to Government House. 

3-45 P.M. The Delegates were invited to the Government House 
to a Tea Party by His Excellency and Lady Stephenson in the after- 
noon. The party was largely attended by the Delegates and 
gentlemen and ladies of the Province. 

Moshaerah. 

6 P.M. There was a Moshaerah in the Wheeler Senate House 
and Linguistic Society Meeting in the Patna College. The Moshaerah 
was very popular and so the gathering was very large. 

Thursday^ the December^ 1930. 

7-30 A.M. There was a Pandita Sabha in which many Pandits of 
repute from Benares and other Pandits of the Province, who were 
specially invited, and Delegate Pandits took part. Sastrartha in 
the traditional style and lectures in modern fashion engaged the 
attention of the audience which included some European gentlemen 
and ladies. 

10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Sectional business and the reading of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
carried on in the Patna College : — 

1 . History and Archaeology, 

2. Classical Sanskrit. 

3. Arabic and Persian. 

■ 4. Fine Arts. 

5. Philosophy. 

1- 2 P.M. Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee. 

2- 3 P.M. The Delegates visited the Patna Oriental Public 
Library, Every facility was given by the Honorary Librarian to 
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the Delegates to see the manuscripts of which there is a unique and 
large collection in the Library. 

Bai Bahadue Badha Krishna Jalan’s Garden Party. 

3-45 P.M. Bai Bahadur Badha Ehishna Jalan invited the delegates 
to a Garden Party. Many of the Delegates enjoyed the river trip 
to Bai Bahadur Badha Krishna Jalan’s Quila House on a steamer 
engaged by the Bai Bahadur for the purpose. On the way they 
saw the old sites of historic buildings on the riverside. Some of the 
Delegates went to the Quila House by motor service supplied by the 
Beception Committee. The Quila House occupies the old site of 
Sher Shah’s fort. The Delegates were pleased to see the Fine Art 
collection of the Bai Bahadur including some manuscripts. 

8 P.M. The Mtidrdrdksasa was staged by the members of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta, who were specially invited for 
the purpose. The |)erformance was quite successful and the gathering 
was large. 

Friday, the lUh December, 1930. 

7-30 A.M. Delegates visited the site of the Kumhrar Excavation. 

10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Sectional business and the reading of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
carried on in the Patna College : — 

L Vedic. 

2. Philology. 

3. Hindi. 

4. Urdu. 

5. Anthropoiogj^ Mythology, and Eeligion. 

6. Bengali. 

7. Oriya. 

1 P.M. Lunch was served on behalf of the Beception Committee. 

2 to 3-30 P.M, Delegates visited the Patna Museum and the 
Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, 

, \ Mr. Jayaswal’s At Home to meet the President of the 

Conference. 

3-45 P.M. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal invited His Excellency, Lady 
Stej)henson, ladies and gentlemen of the Province and the Delegates 
to meet Mr. Hira Lai, President of the Conference, in the fine grounds 
of the Patna Museum. The party was largely attended and was a 
very successful function, -A photograph of a group containing 
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the Patron, tke President the Conference, the President of the 
Reception Committee, Members of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Jivanji Modi, Mr. Justice Macpherson, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University, and others, was taken.-' 

6 to 8 P.M. A general meeting of the Conference was held in the 
Council room of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Saturday^ the 20th December, 1930. 

7 A.M. Delegates went by motors and motor buses to Rajgir 
hot springs and visited Nalanda Excavations and the Museum. 

Mr. B. L. Dhama was at home to the members of the Conference 
in the Inspection Bungalow at NaJanda at 3-30 p.m. and the Reception 
Committee entertained the Delegates at Rajgir. 


Proceedings of the Section of History and 
Archaeology. 

The meetings of this Section were held in the English Lecture 
Theatre of Patna College on the 18th and 19th December, 1930^ 
Dr. Hiranand Shastri delivered his learned presidential address on the 
first day, surveying the manifold contributions made by archseology 
to the study and elucidation of ancient Indian history. The number of 
papers listed under the History Section w-as very large, being as many 
as forty-foim in number ; so the President wisely decided to limit 
the amount of time to be devoted to each reader. This necessitated 
merely the reading of the papers and no discussion on them was 
possible. In several cases the wTiters had to content themselves with 
giving a brief summary of. the salient points of their contributions. 

The following is a list of the papers read : — 

1. Dr. Radha Kumud Asokan chronology. 

Mukerjee. 

2. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar , . x^rab Invasions of India. 

3. Prof. A. S. x41tekar . . The Home and nationality of 

the Rastrukutas of Malkhed. 

4. Dr. H. M. Krishna .. Excavations in Mysore — some 

interesting guides. 

5. Prof. A. E. M. x4bdul Early Muslim Visitors of Europe 

Qadir. from India. 

6. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti The Kulausekharas of Kerala. 

7. Mr. K. P. Jayasw^al .. New light on nahapana. 
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8. Mr. H. K. Dev 

9. Mr. C. D. Chatterji . 

10. Prof, Nilkantha Sastri . 

11. Prof. U. F. Giiosal 

12. Mr. K. C. Sa^kar 

13. Prof. K. K. Dutta 

14. Dr. Lakshman Samp . 
lo. Mr. R. N. Saha 

16. Mr. Bisheshwarnath 

17. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 

18. Dr. Md. Shahedullah . 

19. Mr, R. F. Saha 


Affinities of the Kushans. 

Some numismatic data in Pali 
literature. 

Malkuta of Yuan Chwang. 

New light on the Gupta Ad- 
ministration. 

The Capital of the Pala Empire. 

Social, economical, and political 
effects of the Maratha in- 
vasions between 1740 and 
1765 on Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa. 

Status of women in Ancient 
India. 

Two French historical docu- 
ments before and after the 
battle of Plassey. 

Rao Chandrasena, a forgotten 
hero of Rajputana. 

Historical and cultural research 
in Balli. 

Gopala I of Bengal. 

The discovery of a Georgian in- 
scription near the Iswara 
Gangi Siva Temple at Benares. 


Other papers could not be read as their writers either did not 
attend the Conference or were engaged in the work of other sections. 


Proceedings of the Classical Sanskrit Section. 


The meetings of this Section were held on the 18th and 19th 
December. Pandit Vanamali Chakravarti Vedantatirtha was in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against 


their names on the 18th December, 

1 . Dr . Har adatta Sharma 

2. Pt. S. S. Suryanarayan 

Shastri. 

3. Miss Godavari Ketkar . . 

4 . ^: ' ^ 

5. Dr. Amareshwar Thakur 

6. Mr. H. R. Davekar 

7. Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi . . 


1930 

Kuntaka’s conception of the 
Gunas. 

Haradatta Misra and Haradatta 
Sivacarya. 

The Similes in the Ramayan. 
Fragments of Kohala. 

Law^s of ownership. 

Some readings in Bhamaha’s 
Kavyalahkara. 

Bhrhgaduta, a new Khanda- 
kavya. 
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There was no discussion on any of the aforesaid papers. 

At the request of some members of the Section the President 
agreed to deliver his speech at the close of the meeting on the second 
dajj and not at 11 a.m. this day as shown in the programme. 

The second meeting of the Section was held on the 19th and the 
following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against their 
names : — 

1 . Pandit Dayanand Jha . . 

2. Prof. Ghintaharan 

Chakravarti. 

3. Prof. Kunhan Baja 

4. Pt. Dinanatha Shastri . . 

5. Dr. Mangaldeva Shastri 


Some researches in Hindu 
Astronomy. 

Characteristic features of 
Sattaka form of drama. 

A new drama of Bhasa. 

Suparnachiti Method of meas- 
urement of time. 

Harisvami, Commentator of the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the 
date of Skandasvamij Com- 
mentator of the Rgveda. 


No discussion was held on any of the papers read. 

The gentlemen noted below were absent and their papers mentioned 
against their names could therefore not be read : — 

1. Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya Mandana, Suresvara, and 

Bhavabhuti: the problem of 
their identity. 

. . The Education of the Prince in 
Ancient India. 

. . Sri Harsa’s place in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

. . The place of science in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

(1) The Dhvanyaioka and the 
text of the Dhvanikarikas ; 

and 

(2) The Vrndavana Kavya and 
its author. 

Mr. R. M. Joshi, who was present, did not bring his paper. It 
could not therefore be read. 

The meeting terminated with a brief presidential speech, which 
embodied the purport of the President’s written speech, which, he 
said, was not completely ready for delivery. Sanskrit grammar was 
the main theme of his speech. He pointed out that, in spite of the 
restraints imposed by grammarians like Panini, the language had 
considerably changed and would not cease to do so, as long as it 
continued to be written. He therefore emphasised the need of an 


2. Prof. S.K. Das 

3. Pt. K. L. V. Shastri 

4. Dr. Ishwar Datta 

5. Prof. Siva Prasad 

Bhattacharya. 
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up-to-date Sanskrit grammar,- which should contain all that is correct 
and reasonable both in Western scholars like Whitney and ancient 
Indian scholars like Panini. He also laid stress on the necessity of 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary compiled from an Indian point of 
view. Finally he deprecated the slow progress that research 'work 
has hitherto made in India and exhorted the scholars present to 
carry on with redoubled vigour. 


Proceedings of the Arabic and Persian Section. 

The meetings of this Section were held on the 18th and 19th 
with Shamsul-Ulama Dr, Hedayat Hussain, Ph.D., in the chair. 

On the 18th December, 1930, the proceedings began at 10 a.m* 
The room (History Department, Patna College) was full to over- 
flowing. The following papers were read : — 

1. Ali bin Rabban and his works by Dr. Zobair Siddiqui. 

There was some discussion as to the correct word Mazeyar. 

2. Omar Khayam by Maulana Syed Solaiman Nadvi. The 

paper deals with the sources of information about 
Khayam’s birth and death, part of the paper was read. 

3. The Dervishes of the Janissaries by Dr. Julius Germanus. 

4. Arabic and Latin Script in Turkey by Dr. Julius Germanus. 

The paper was discussed by the author in a very interest- 
ing WSuJ. 

5. The presidential address by Shamsul-Ulama Dr. Hedayat 

Hussain. In this learned address the development of 
education and erudition in early Medieval India under 
the Muhammadan monarchs was portrayed. The disserta- 
« tion started with the reign of Shihab-ud-din Muhammad 
Ghori in the 12th Century A.D. and traced the progress 
of culture and learning through the reigns of subsequent 
Muhammadan Monarchs. The general interest and zeal 
for learning shown by the Islamic rulers, their plentiful 
munificences towards the cause of education, the flourish- 
ing scholarly authors, the erudite works published and the 
educational systems under the Muhammadan rulers in 
pre-Mughal period were ali dealt with. Among the 
Monarchs Nasir-ud-din ' the Ascetic Emperor ’, Ghiyas-ud- 
din Balban, Jalal-ud-din, Ala-ud-din Khalji, Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, and Sikandar Lodi showed considerable interest 
in scholarship and munificently patronised education, 
although every monarch has received due treatment of 
the individual part he played in the propagation of learning. 
The scholarly authors and their works, though too nu- 
merous to be enumerated, were mentioned and received 
a just treatment in the dissertation. Every subject 
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of medieval interest, snch as — History, Jurisprudence, 
Logi^^^ Politics, and Literature— was properly 

dealt with. Every authority of importance, such as— 
Eirishta, Badauni, Kaverty, Barani, and Ma'arif — had 
^ ^ consulted and were qiioted frequently. Moreover 

every available document of original interest had been 
perused. Besides tracing the development of education 
the political and social backgrounds of the times were 
incidentally portrayed. 

6. Early Persian Poetry by Dr. M. Nizamuddin. There w-as 
some discussion on Bahram Gore’s connection with Arabia, 

The meeting was adjourned at about 2 p.m. 

On 19 th Dec amber, 1930, the proceedings began at 11 a.m. 
The attendance w’as as usual. The following papers were read — 

1 . The tw’o traditional mistakes by Maulana Abdul Aziz Maiman. 

2. An unknown Arabic Ode {by An Nazzar) by Dr. S. M. Hossain. 

3. Rationalism in Islam by Professor M. Mozaffaruddin. 

4. A forgotten Persian poet by Professor Andalib Shadani. 

5. Abu Tammam’s poetry by Dr. A. Haque. 

6. Urua, the beggar minstrel by Professor S. M. Badriiddin. 

The following papers were not read on account of the absence 
of their authors or for w^ant of time : — 

1. History of Arabic poetry by Maulana Abdiis Subhan, 

Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Huda, Patna. 

2. Arabic, the mother of semetic languages by Syed Muhammad 

Badriiddin A1 Alavi, Muslim University. 

3. Characteristic features of Arabic poetry by Professor Abid 

Ahmad Ali, Muslim University. 

4. The affinity of the Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali with 

the Arabic by the law of interchange by R. K. Saha, 
M.R.A.S., Benares. 

5. Hazrat Shahr Banu by j\Ir. S. Maqbui Ahmad, Allahabad. 

6. Unique beauty of Arabic language by Professor A. Latif, 

Chittagong College. 

7. Hafiz of Shiraz according to his owm view^ by Mr. S. M. Eiishau, 

B.A., Madras. 

8. A note on the autograph copies of Saeb’s diwan by Professor 

M. Mahfuzui Haque, M.A., Presidency College, 

9. Letters of Rashiduddin relating to India by Professor 

Muhammad Shafi, Lahore College. 


Proceedings of the Section of Fine Arts. 

Meetings of this Section were held on the 18th and the 19th 
December, 1930. Mr. Aj it Ghosh was in the chair and the meeting 
of the first day was graced by the presence of the General President, 
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Dr. Hira Lai, and other distinguished people. The following papers 
were read : — 

1 . Pandit IST. Changalwarayan read his paper ‘ Music and musical 

mstruinents of the Tamils 

2 . Prof. Muhammad Abdulla Chugtai read his paper on Hindu 

miniature painters of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
President made a brief observation on the paper. 

3. Presidential address by Mr. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 

4. Dr. Andreas Nell from Colombo asked for information on 

certain points, which was supplied. 

On the 19th December, 1930, amongst the members w^ere present : 
Miss Katherine Ball, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, Kumar 
Sarat Kumar Roy, Mr. Nirod Bandhu Sanyal, M.A., B.L., Prof. 
Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Mr. Tarapada Bhattacharyya, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Ph.D., Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 
and others. 

1. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee read his paper — ' Some problem 

in the origin of Culture and Art in India Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda dwelt on the question of contact 
betw^een Mesopotamia and Indus Valley Culture. 

2. Prof. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar read his paper — A new speci- 

men of Surya from Varendra ’ which was illustrated by a 
plate. 

3. Mr. Nirod Bandhu Sanyal, M.A., B.L., read his paper — 

^ Aghora-Rudra which was illustrated by a plate. 

4. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh read his paper — ** Archaeological 

evidences in support of the origin and development of 
Indian painting and musical instruments in ancient 
times w'-hich was illustrated. 

5. Prof. Tarapada Bhattacharyya, M.A., read his paper ‘ The 

Manasara and other treatises on Indian Architecture ’. 

The rest of the papers (numbering two) were taken as read. 
President remarked that papers numbered 2, 3, and 5 ought to have 
been included in the Archaeological Section. 

Note, — Dr. Stella Kramrish did neither come nor did she submit 
her paper. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee promised to send his full 
paper later on. 


Proceedings of the Section of Indian Philosophy. 

The meetings of this Section were held on the ISth and 19th 
December with Dr . S . K. Belvalkar in the chair. After the presidential 
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address was delivered the following papers were read in the two 
meetings'':— ■ ' 

L Rai Bahadur Sardar M. V. Is Bhagavadgita post-Buddhist ? 


Kibe, 

2. Pt, Ram Swamp Sastri 

3. Pt. Bevikanta Sidhanta Shastri 

4. Prof. D. Srinivasachar 


0. Prof. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charya. 

6. Prof. Dakshinaranjana Sastri 

7. Prof. Umesha Msra 

8. Prof. Asutosh Shastri 

9. Prof. Hirendralal Sengupta . . 

10. Pt. N. Ayyasvami Sastri 


li. Mr. R. Kagaraj Sharma 


12. Mr. Ramakantacharya 

13. Mr. Dharmendra Brahmachari 

14. Br. B. M. Batta 

15. Mr. R. Chand .. 

16. Mr. Krishnamoorthi Sarma . . 

17. Mr. H. R. Rangaswami 

Aiyangar. 

18. Prof. T. R. Chintamani 


Pracina Nyaya and Kavya 
Nyaya (in Sanskrit). 

Tantratatt vam . 

A Critical Review of Sattarka 
Bipavali — a Pracina Tika 
recently unearthed. 

The Concept of Svadharma in 
the Gita. 

The Lokayatikas and the 
Kapalikas. 

GaudapadaBha§ya and Mathara 
Vrtti. 

Vedantic Intuition and Mysti- 
cism. 

Exponents of the Madhyamika 
Philosophy. 

The Madhyamartha-Samgraha 
of Bhava-Viveka (Restoration 
from the Tibetan Version). 

New light on Srivijayendra- 
tirtha’s works. 

Renaissance of Realism in 
Indian Philosophy. 

Was Sri Sankara a Vaishhavite? 

A ^Note on the Adhyasa of 
Sankara. 

Theory of Paksata. 

The Boctrine of Transmigration 
of Soul, Indian and Greek. 

The Mandukya Karikas of 
Gaudapada. 

Madhava — an old Sahlihya 
teacher.^ 

Prakasa, Srikara, and Ksirasa- 
garamisra — three old Mimam- 
sakas. 


Proceedings of the Vedic Section. 

On the first day (i.e. the 18th Becember, 1930), the proceedings 
began at 10-30 a.m. The President declared at the outset that, 
as a rule, he could allow only ten minutes for the reading of a paper 
and five for any discussion that might ensue. First of all. 
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Dr. Woollier was asked to read his paper entitled, ‘ Rgveda and the 
Punjab’. W) discussion followed. Prof. Lachhmidhar Sastri then 
read a summary of his paper on ‘The Home ^of the Aryas A 
lively discussion followed in which Dr, Woollier, Mr. R. Chand, 
Dr. Maiigaldev Sastri, and others took part. The third paper read 
and discussed was that of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja entitled ‘ The 
Valabhi School of Yedabhasyakaras The paper took nearly an 
hour and appeared to be highly appreciated by the audience. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. R. Chand, Dr. Laksman Sarup, 
Dr. Mangaldeo Sastri, and several others took part. With the reading 
of Mr. H. C. Chakladar’s ‘ Contribution of Bihar to Vedic Culture ’ 
the proceedings of the first day came to a close. 

The sectional business began next day at 10-15 a.m. with the 
reading of the presidential address on ‘ Vedic Interpretation and 
Tradition It took nearly an hour, after which Prof. K. Chatto- 
padhyaya was asked to read his pa|)er on ‘ The Cradle of the Indra- 
Vrtra Myth ’ . In the ensuing discussion Mr. H. C. Chakladar, 
Dr. Sukthankar, and several other scholars took part, but the difficulty 
of discussing on the merits of an original pa;per, of which nothing 
beyond the name had been previously known to the audience, was 
most keenly felt here. Dr. Siddheswar Varma was next asked to 
read his ‘ Studies in the Accentuation of Sama Veda b A lively 
discussion, led by Dr. Taraporewala, Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya, the 
President, and others, went on simultaneously with the reading and 
illustration of the main points in the paper. 

With the reading of the last-mentioned paper the proceedings 
came to a close, the papers of Prof. Ekendranath Ghosh, Prof. 
S. V. Venkateshwar and the writer of ‘ Nidanasutra of the Sama 
Veda who were absent, having been taken as read. 

Proceedings of the Philology Section. 

There were two sittings, one on the 18th and another on the 
19th of December, 1930. 

On the first day, selections from the long paper of Dr. S. Varma 
were read. There was running discussion right through and the 
paper was of great interest. 

On the second day, the President delivered his address on the home 
of Indo-Europeans. 
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Then paper on the Munda affinities of 

Bengali. Rev. Dr. Badding, who was present, offered some interesting 
■remarks', on .Santali. 

The other papers were taken as read. 

The following is the list of papers accepted by the Seotioii in 
addition to the address of the President, viz. 'The home of the 
Indo-Enropeans ’ 

The whispered vowels in Indo-Aryan by Baburaiia Saksena, 
Esq., Allahabad, ^ 

(2) Some lingaistic technical terms and their rendering into 

Sanskrit and Arabic by Prof. S. K. Chatterji, Calcutta. 

(3) Munda affinities of Bengali by Dr. Shahidulla. 

(4) Culika Paisaci by Dr. P. 0. Bagchi, Calcutta. 

(5) Dialects of the Khasali group by Dr. S. Varma. 

(6) The tertiary stage of Indo-Aryan by Prof. S. K. Chatterji, 

Calcutta. 

(7) Some peculiarities of the Sorathi Dialect by D, R. Mankad. 

(8) The Study of Telega roots by Dr. 0. Harayana Rao. 

(9) A phonetic transcript from Toda by Prof. S. K. Chatterji. 

(10) Chinese transcriptions of foreign words by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 

Calcutta. 

(11) The development of the palatal sounds in some Sanskrit 

vernaculars by Dr, D. M. Datta, Patna. 

(12) Home of the Aryans by Lakshmidhar Kalle, M.A., Delhi. 


Proceedings of the Urdu Section. 

There were two sittings, with Mr. S. Khudabaksh, Bar.-at-Law, 
in the chair, on the 17th December at 6 p.m. There was a Moshaerah, 

The proceedings began at 6 p.m. The hail (Wheeler Senate 
House) was fully packed ; and a large number of distinguished 
scholars and visitors also were present. In the absence of the 
President, the chair was taken by Qazi A. Wadood, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, 
A large number of poets recited their poems. Among those the 
following were most prominent and their poems were much appre- 
ciated':— . 

Prof. A. Mannaii, ' Bedil of Patna College. 

Prof. 'Andalib Shadani of Dacca University. 

Miinshi Sukhdeo Prasad Verma, ' Bismii of Allahabad. 

M. Reyaz Hasan Khan, ''' KhayaL, Patna. 

Mr, Kasirud'din Husain,. 'iSTasir ^, Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 

Dr, ' Mobarak Patna. 

Dr. ' Majnun ^ Patna. 
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Tile Mosliaerali was a grand success in every sense. It w^as 
closed ill thunders of applause at about 10 p.m. 

The proceedings recommenced at 10 a.m. on the 19th December. 
x4.Iinost ail the distinguished Urdu, Persian, and Arabic scholars that 
had come from different places to attend the Oriental Conference were 
present. 

The presidential address w^as a very interesting but brief survey 
of the whole field of Urdu Literature in general, and of the part Bihar 
had played in the development of Urdu in particular. It evoked 
much enthusiasm and was finished in great acclamation. 

Papers read. 

L ’^Mushafi and his Circle, by Q. A. Wadood, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, 
This paper is very illuminating and throws much new 
light on the subject. Part of the paper was read. 

2. Easilch as a Rehhta- Writer of Patna, by S. M. Ataur Bahman, 

M.A. This paper shows real research work in a 
field little explored before. It is very interesting and 
instructive. Part of the paper was read. 

3. The Origin and Growth of Romance in Classical Urdu Literature, 

and its Influence on Modern Urdu Fiction, by Yusufuddin 
Balkhi, B.A. This paper also evinces genuine merit. 
Part of the paper was read. 

4. Modern tendencies in Urdu literature, by Saidul Haq. Part 

of this paper also was read and was much appreciated. 

5. An Ancient Poet of Urdu, by Prof. Masood Hasan Bazvi, 

M.A. The paper was not read in the ^ absence of the 
writer, 

6. The nature of Hindu contribution to modern Urdu Poetry, by 

Prof. Moham Singh, M.A. The paper was not read in the 
absence of the writer. 

The meeting terminated after 12 a.m. It was one of the most 
successful sectional meetings of the Conference, as testified in the 
' Maarif ’ by the Director of Shibli Academy, Azamgarh, who 
himself graced the meeting by his presence. 

Proceedings of the Anthropological Section. 

There were two meetings of this Section, with Eai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy in the chair. 

In the first meeting, held on the 18th December, the following 
papers were read : — 

1. Prof. K. P, Mitra— Ahivataroga (No. 6). (Full discussion 
by Rev. P. 0. Bedding.) 
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2. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti— The origin of ornaments (being a 

study of Karaia Ornaments). Discussion by the President, 
Prof. K. P. Mitra, Rai SaMb Manoranjan Ghosh. 

3. Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen — ^Anandaghana, the Jain mystic 

(No. 11). Discussion by Dr. Bagchi, Prabhiidutt Shastri. 

4. Mr. P. K, Shastri — ^The Problem of Religious Consciousness 

as solved in Sikhism (No. 8). Read for him by Dr. P. D. 
Shastri. 

5. Dr. P. 0. Bagchi — Foreign Element in the Tantras (No. 5). 

6. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis — Revision of Risley’s Aiithropo- 

metrical Data relating to Indian Castes and Tribes (No. 16). 
Discussion by the President and Dr. Bedding. 

Put from the chair and unanimously carried the following 

resolution : — 

Resolved that the Anthropological Section of the Sixth All- 
India Oriental Conference recommend to and request Goveriunent 
that early steps be taken for making provision for taking more 
exhaustive anthropometric measurements of all the tribes and castes 
of India. 

7. Prof. N. M. Acharyya — Traces of Sakti Worship at Puri 

(No. 9). 

Dr. J. J. Modi read his paper on a Parsi High Priest (Dastur) 
Azar Kaiwan with his Zoroastrian Disciples at Patna in the 16th- 
17th centuries A.C. 

The second meeting was held on the 19th December, 1930, and the 
following papers were read : — 

1. Prof. K. P. Mitra — The Svastika (No. 7). 

2. Presidential Address. 

3. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya — ^The cult of Bhutadamara (No. 2). 

4. Pt. R. M. Shastri — The Kayasthas (No. 23). 

5. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh — Terra-cotta figurines in the 

Patna Museum and their relation to ethnological races 
of India (No. 14), with plates. (Plates with the author.) 

6. Pandit Jamuna Prasad — Dharmastadavasyakata ca (in 

Sanskrit) (No. 26). 

7. Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti' — The cult of Jayadurga. 
Other papers on the printed list were taken as read. 


Proceedings of the Hindi and Oriya Sections. 

Both these sections had each two sittings on the 18th and 19th 
December. Mr. B. Shyam Sundar Das, the President of the Hindi, 

E"' 
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delivered a, learned speech in Hindi, and two papers were read in the 
meetings of the Section presided over by him : — 

1. Paiideya Ramavatar Sharma — Kabir kd Kdvya. 

2. Prof. Gaiiri Shaiiker — The Mahabharata in Hindi translations, 

The Oriya Section was .presided over by Mr. G. C, Praharaj, 
Besides his learned address, tw^o papers were read in the meetings of 
the Section' presided over by him 

1. Raja Bahadur of Tekkaii — History of the Oriya Literature. 

2. Prof. Priyaranjan Sen — ^Western Influence in Oriya Literature. 


Proceedings of the Bengali Section. 

This Section had two sittings, one on the 18th and the other on 
the 19th December. The President, Rai Sahib Nagendra Nath 
Vasil, was absent and Professor Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, 
of Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan, was selected by the General 
Secretary to act as the President. 

The paper of Mi’. G. C. Saha ‘ the Origin of Oiiomatopoetic 
words in Bengali ’ was rejected by the Acting President. 

The Presidential Address of Rai Sahib Nagendra Nath Vasu 
was read. 

In the second sitting on the 19th December, Professor Gopal 
Haidar, M.A,, B.L., read his paper 'Legend of Raja Gopi Chand ’ 
which was very much appreciated by scholars and others present. 
A discussion followed in which Dr. Mohammad Shahidullah of Dacca 
University and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of Calcutta University 
and the Acting President took part. 

Dr. Shahidullah of the Dacca University in congratulating the 
writer of the paper referred to the date of the Nathas who on an 
examination of the Nepalese sources, he concluded following 
M. Sylvain Levi, must have flourished in the 7th-8th centuries A.D. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji of Calcutta University said 
that he could not add anything of more interest to the foregoing. 
The writer was working under him and he had suggested to him the 
subject of the discussion as one raising certain important problems. 
He was inclined to believe that until they had more lucky finds, 
perhaps from Tibet or Nepal, the problems would not admit of any 
solution. 
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' \ The x4etiiig President, Professor Kshitimohan Sen of Viswa Bliarati, 
brought to the notice of the writer and the ladies .and gentlem.eii 
present of some new sources which he had come across in, the course, 
of his searches .for mediaeval mystic' .songs. . The legend persisted in 
distant localities; among iiionastie and ascetic orde.rs who are shy of 
piibiic gazetand publicity. Thus the '.Yogis' have their seats and 
„manuscr.ip'ts in the Frontier and in -the Kalahhairava temple of- the 
Gorakhpanthis in .Lahore. Songs about them or^ manuscripts of their 
order are commonly found among the mendicants and in monastic 
libraries at HinglaJ in Sindh, at Dinadhar Hill in CJiitch, in Kathiawar 
and Bhavnagar. The Kabirpanthis speak of the meeting between 
Kabir and Gopichandra. The cults and traditions of the Katlias 
persisted and may be traced in those of the BauLs and Darveshes 
who had adopted Islam. Hence the full and complete study of the 
question is possible, according to the speaker, only if one devotes 
oneself to make it a life-work, by living amongst these various 
orders of people and learning what they had to impart, but would 
never do so except to the really deserving, who approach them not 
with intellectual curiosity but with a living spiritual fervour and 
hunger. 

The Acting President gave his address on the Batils of Bengal on 
which he is a recognised authority. The address was highly in- 
teresting and many of the songs and sayings of these mystics, full of 
poetic beauty and spiritual fervour, were brought before the public 
for the first time. 
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ARCK^OLOGY IN INDIA . AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

Db. Hibananda Sastbi, M.A., M.O.L., D.Litt. 

India is an ideal country for re3eai*c}i. Her ancient literature 
including the Rgveda whioh is decidedly the oldest book known in 
this world, her ancient civilisation which is still surviving, her 
numberless old sites full of antiquities of all sorts lying unexplored 
from Kanj^akumari to the foot of the great Himalayas afford very 
rich material to the explorer in whatever branch of research he may 
engage himself without ever causing him very strenuous labour 
or enormous expenditure provided, of course, he has a desire to get 
at it. India will prove a real vasundkara for him. 

Indians of the hoary past did not care much for history, not 
because they were destitute of historical instinct but because they 
cared more for the next world than for the matter of fact human 
existence. To them the world before their eyes was mdyd or illusion 
and what was beyond the grave or the smamna-bhumi was the 
real world. It is owing to this wrong or perverted conception of 
metaphysics that we do not possess real historical works written by 
the ancients of this country. It is on this account that we practi- 
cally know nothing in regard to our great sages and heroes and 
it is on this account that we are led to take them to be mere myths. 
The wonder of wonders is that whereas the stories of other countries 
which were formerly taken to be allegories are gradually being 
proved to be historical facts, our legends, itihdsas, fiird'^as, etc., 
remain hardly more than mere fiction. Even the Arabian Nights are 
now being taken seriously and the seven voyages of Sindbad the 
vSailor, to be history, so much so, that endeavours are now being 
made to trace out the valley of diamonds in right earnest. This 
wmiild not have been the case had our ancestors thought of this 
living world also and not j)ref erred to waste their energies on parvato 
vahnimcm, dhumdt ; yan-=n^aivam tan^-yi-^aivam, and so on. One 
would wonder indeed when he remembers that these very scholars had 
the mottoes like yas==tarheipz=dmisandhaUe, sa dharmnioM veda n= 
etarah, and na He srdnMsya saJcJiydya demh, ^ He alone knows 
’what dharyna is, wdiose investigations are based on tarim, i.e. 
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critical acumen/ and that ‘ the gods do not become friendly without 
one’s exerting himself b In spite of all such sayings the fact remains 
that ancient India, though long after the Vedic age which was full of 
life and vigour and where people were taking the world as a reality 
and not as mere 77idyd, wa>s more for the world beyond the grave 
than for the immediate present, more for to-morrow than for to-day. 

The veil of darkness which encompasses their lives is so very 
impenetrable that even the sharp spade of Archaeology sometimes 
becomes blunt while tearing it asunder. We know next to nothing 
x’egarding the personal history of rsis like Yaska, Panini, Patailjali 
and others and writers like Bhasa, Kalidasa and others. What did 
we know regarding Emperors like Asoka and Samudragiipta and 
others before epigraphists came in with their discoveries to help us ? 
What the late Dr. V. Smith stated about Samiidragupta, the mighty 
Gupta Emperor, is equally applicable to many a worthy son of India 
who came on the stage, played his part and disappeared and w^e have 
to make guesses regarding his personality. ‘ By a strange irony of 
fate this great king (Samudragiipta) — warrior, poet, and musician — 
who conquered nearly ail India and whose alliances extended from 
the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name to the historians of 
India .... His lost fame has recently been slowly recovered by the 
minute and laborious study of inscriptions during the last eighty 
years ; and the fact that it is now possible to write a long narrative 
of the events of his memorable reign is perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous illustration of the success gained by patient archaeological 
research in piecing together the fragments from which alone the 
chart of the authentic early history of India can be constructed.’ 
Had our forefathers bequeathed to us real itilidsas —true accounts— 
the history of this country would have had a different reading. 
Luckily for us, they have left behind them archaeological, epigraphi- 
cal, numismatic and other materials which, when properly worked 
out, do help us to collect historical facts regarding ancient India. 
The Government of India by creating and maintaining the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Department has enabled us to bring a good deal of 
such material to light. In realising that the preservation of the 
relics of the past is a primary obligation and a duty we owe not 
only to India but to the whole civilised world, Government has 
recognised the debt it owes to its forerunners. The conservation or 
preservation of monuments, the working out of the historical 
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material and the maintenance of the agency through which it is being 
accomplished, I mean the Archaeological Survey Department, are real 
boons conferred on us, for which we are all thankful. But for this 
noble work much of the material on which Indologists are now 
engaged would have been lost, possibly for ever. It is to Lord 
Gurzon, in the first place, that all this is mostly due and we are 
highly grateful to iiim for it. Without indulging in platitudes, I 
would like to say some words about the pioneers of Archaeological 
Research in India and other scholars, Indian as well as European, 
who have done substantial work in bringing to light the facts relat- 
ing to our past history, such as Henry T. Colebrooke, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, Sir William Jones, Bhauda Ji, Rajendra Lai Mitra, etc. My 
not mentioning other scholars should not be taken as implying that 
they did not do anything, or as casting any reflections on them. 
Some worked on lines other than archseological, while the rest busied 
themselves in their own way. My dhanyavddas go to all to whom 
they are due. 

First of all I should mention the glorious name of James 
Prinsep to whom we are indebted for the decipherment of the 
Brahmi alphabet. This great scholar was born on the 20th of 
August, 1799, and died in 1840. He was an assay-master at the 
Calcutta Mint as well as Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in succession to H. H. Wilson and, devoting his leisure to Indian 
inscriptions and numismatics, succeeded in determining the value 
of practically all the ancient Brahmi symbols, between 1834 
and 1837. By erecting the Prinsep’s Ghat, an archway on the 
bank of the Hooghly, in his memory, the citizens of Calcutta and 
through them, all of us, have paid the debt of gratitude, at least 
to some extent, which ^vvas due to that great fsi. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham is the next sage to whom, I should say, India is highly 
indebted for the noble work he did for her. He entered the service 
of the Government of India as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers 
in June, 1831, and set himself almost at once to the researches that 
have made his name so well known. Within three years of service 
he gave us his first publication, viz. ' The correction of a mistake 
regarding some of the Roman coins found in the Tope at Manikiyala 
opened by M. Court’ {Journal of The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 635 ff.). He was selected for the post of the 
Director-General of the Archseological Survey of India in 1870, 
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In connection with that ■office he. has given ns the twenty-one 
well-known volumes of his Archceological Survey Beports, He has 
also given us The Bhilsd Topes, The Ancient Geography of India, The 
Stupa of Bharimt and other publications. Whatever criticism may 
be applied, Cimningham’s works will be found to be full of valuable 
information so very helpful in elucidating many a knotty point 
connected with archajological research. He must have been a man}- - 
sided scholar who could deal with coins, inscriptions, sculptures, 
and other subjects falling within the domain of Indian Archasology. 
In respect of topography he was perhaps a genius, as almost all 
of his identifications of ancient towns, sites, etc. etc., prove to be 
Goirect. Dr. James Burgess was an accomplished scholar and zealous 
worker, who pla3^ed a great part in the development of Indian 
historical and archaeological research. He was Scotch by birth and 
was born in 1832 at Kirkmahoe in Dumfriesshire. He came to 
India in 1855 as Professor of Mathematics in the Doveton College 
at Calcutta. In 1861 he became the head of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution at Bombay. While he was 
working in this capacity his interest in archgeological matters was 
aroused by the caves at Elephanta and other places. The first 
great service which he rendered to the scientific world w?lb when he 
started in 1872 the well-known journal, The Indian Antiquary. Many 
prominent scholars, both European and Indian, responded to his 
call and contributed to this journal, and its pages have laid before us 
many valuable contributions by them and by him. Dr. Burgess 
carried on the publication of this journal, chiefly at his own cost, for 
thirteen years and then, finding his hands to be full with his official 
duties, he made it over to Sir Richard Carnac Temple and the late 
Dr. Fleet in 1884. Besides publishing several very useful works like 
the Reports on Buddhist Cave Temples and their inscriptions, lie 
brought out in collaboration with James Fergusson the well-known 
work of primary importance, namely, The Cave Temples of India. 
He succeeded Sir Alexander Cunningham as Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1886. Finding that the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary were insufficient, he started the Epigraphla 
Indica, the first volume of which was finished in 1892. This journal 
was at first brought out as a supplement to the Indian Antiquary 
but since 1921 it has been published independently under the authori- 
ty of the Government of India, as a record of the Archieologicai 
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Survey Department. He died at the age of 85, spending liis long 
life in serving the Muse of Archseology so very meritoriously. Then 
comes the revered name of George Biihlerj to whom Indian Epigraphy 
owes ever so much. He was horn at Borstal in Hanover in the 
house of a clergyman in 1837 and died at the age of 61 in 1898, 
being drowned while boating in a lake. It was he who realised the 
value of traditional Sanskrit learning and its repository, the oft- 
despised VPandit for whom he had nothing but profound respect — 
gum g%r}.am vetM na vetti nir-gunai,. We know how he insisted 
on the appointment of a thorough - bred^swirm of the old school, both 
for the help of the advanced students and for his own assistance. 
His numerous publications, especially the works on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, his search for Sanskrit and other manuscrii)ts, his works on 
our Dharma-sdstras, his Encyclopcedia of Indo-Aryan Research, in 
particular, his masterly treatises on the Indian Brahmi Alphabet and 
Palmographj with well-known nine pal geographic tables — works 
not yet superseded or supplemented- — will keep his sacred memory 
quite fresh in the minds of every Indologist of whatever nationality 
he might be. It is said that in the depth of knowdedge of Sanskrit 
he could equal our old kistrls and, excepting Whitney’s, his Sanskrit 
learning remains unsurpassed in Europe. Franz Kieihorn was the 
other European scholar who, together with his friend, the late 
Professor Biihler, exercised a great influence in opening the eyes 
of the learned world in Europe to the importance of traditional 
Indian scholarship. ^ It had become fashionable to distrust Indian 
tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian civilisa-' 
tion without consulting it.’ It w^as both Biihler and Kieihorn who 
showed that this was a grave mistake. Kieihorn studied Sanskrit 
grammar under the guidance of the Pandits themselves — the very 
Pandits whom some of us look down upon with scorn. In Europe 
he w^as considered as ‘ the only scholar who had thoroughly pene- 
trated into the depths of the old grammatical system of the Hindus 
His study of the according^ to traditional methods 

enabled him to give us a masterly edition of Patanj all’s Mahdbhdsya 
and of Nagoji’s PaTiblidsendusHchara* It is impossible here to 
enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes to 
him. John Faithful Fleet is known to us by his volume on the 
Gupta Inscriptions in the Corpus InscripUonum Indicanim Series, and 
his work on Kanarese Inscriptions. He came to Bombay in 1867. 
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111 1872 lie was appoiiifced Educational Inspector of the Southern 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency. In 1875 he became Assistant 
Political Agent in the South Mahratta Country and Kolhapur but in 
1883 he was appointed to the specially created post of Government 
Epigraphist for India and was engaged on preparing the aforemen- 
tioned volume on the Oupta Inscriptions. He reverted to the 
Revenue Service as Collector in 1886 and retired as Commissioner In 
1897. We feel indebted to him for his studies in Indian Epigraphy 
w^Mch were characterised by his mastery of the classical and verna- 
cular languages, namely, Sanskrit and Kanarese, a thorough grasp 
of details combined with remarkable skill in synthesis, and a highly 
sober and critical judgment based on strictl}^ scientific methods. As 
a Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary^ the well-known Oriental 
journal, which was started by Dr. Burgess in 1872, he brought out a 
number of learned articles so very helpful for constructing the early 
history of India. His paper on ^ The Prese7it Po$itio7i of Indian 
Historical Besearch ’ proved a great stimulant for rousing practical 
interest in Epigraphy. The fact that for the history of ancient India 
we are largely indebted to our epigraphical records was brought home 
to us chiefly by him. As to the value of the w'ork he did and the 
careful manner in w^hich epigraphical research is to be performed, his 
own remarks may well be quoted. Says he, ' If life were long enough, 
I should like to re-edit up-to-date almost everything that I have 
published .... I can only express the hope that waiters who may wish 
to quote me will look to my later writings in preference to earlier 
ones,’ Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions and the Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts incorporated in the Bombay Gazetteer are the two source 
books wdiich have immortalised his name. There is no student of 
the ancient history of India who will not reverentially take up these 
works, especially the latter, for information and right guidance 
w^hich he may look for in vain elsewhere. Mistakes there are, no 
doubt, but wdio does not commit mistakes ? 

Among the galaxy of Indian archaeologists, or rather epigraphists, 
the name of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji of Gujarat, who was rightly 
called the ‘ born archseoiogist ’ by scholars like Blihier, stands }nost 
prominent. But for his ignorance of English he would have shone 
more efiulgently than he does now. It is rather due to Buhler that 
the greatness of his genius vras appreciated. Dr. Bhauda Ji was his 
great patron and did much of research work in collaboration with 
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him. His epigraphical discoveries in Nepal, for which Dr. Biihler 
called him 'the pathfinder in the history of Nepal’, his contribution 
to the study of Cave Numerals, to the interpretation of the now well- 
known inscription of Khara vela, the Nanaghat Inscriptions, the 
Andhra coins and his discovery of the famous Lion Capital of Mathura 
with Kharoshthi Inscriptions incised on it, etc. etc., have made him 
immortal indeed. His achievements in the domain of archaeology 
received public recognition fi.rst from the University of Leyden which, 
on the recommendation of the late Professor Kern, who w^as another 
Tsi and did so much to bring many a fact relating to our past history 
to light, conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of Ph.D. Then 
comes the illustrious and revered name of Sir Ramakrishna Gopai 
Bhandarkar. I do not think India in recent years has produced a 
greater antiquarian so very accurate and sound in judgment. He 
was born in 1837 and breathed his last in 1921 after earning a fair 
name not only for himself but for his country through his researches 
and very scholarly publications. His edition of books like the 
Mdlafimddliava and various articles can well be taken as models by 
scholars who w^ant to do similar work in this country. The Early 
History of the Deccan and Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems are the tw^o great monuments he has left to perpetuate his 
memory. The splendid work which this gifted son of Saras vati did 
was duly appreciated by learned societies not only in India but also 
in Europe and America and also by the Government of India, It is 
not my object to give a life sketch of him and of other scholars or to 
iwiew their works. Scholars have done that already and w^e can 
read the same in publications like the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Indian Antiquary, etc. It is rightly remarked that Sir 
Ramakrishna Gopai Bhandarkar T;as every inch a student and scholar 
and we should follow his footsteps in our investigations and try to be 
as unbiassed and accurate as he w^as. To Kielhorn and Hultzsch, 
the two other eminent European scholars, we are highly indebted for 
the various researches they made in Indian Epigraphy. 

Rai Bahadur V, Venkayya and Mr. R. D, Banerji are the tw’O 
scholars who stand i^rominent in the galaxy of Indian researchers of 
note. The former proved to the satisfaction of Indoiogists that 
Indian scholars could also be accurate in their epigraphical researches. 
As Dr. 8ten Konow has rightly remarked everything that came from 
him bore testimony to the scrupulous care and conscientiousness, the 
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critical acumen and the solid learning, which characterised him as , a 
scholar. The latter— alas 1 he died too early — was a versatile scholar 
who could freely deal with matters not only epigraphicai but 
arcbx'eologicai, niimismaticai and historical as well. The numerous 
contributions he has made not only to the Epigraphia Indica and 
other official publications but to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and other journals, including his monograph on the Palas, and 
his dissertations on the Indo-Scythian period of Indian history will 
do credit to any scholar. His Pdsdner Kathd and his book on 
Coins, etc., are other monuments which will keep his memory ever 
fresh. Above all, his discovery of the prehistoric remains at Mohenj o - 
daro in the Indus valley is a crowning jewel to his researches! This 
discovery has upset the whole conception of Indian antiquity and, 
as a friend has already remarked, has raised the prestige of the 
Department to which he belonged. 

In the world of the living we have to honour scholars like Sir 
Aurel Stein and Sir John Marshall who have done so much to bring 
our forgotten past to light. The researches of the former give us a 
peep into the glories of Greater India of the past. The excavations 
carried under the able guidance of Sir John Marshall, the present 
eminent head of the Arehseological Department, at Taxila, Sanehi, 
Mohenj o-daro as well as other places and the conservation done at 
different places not only bring to light the relics of our forgotten 
past but give us an idea of the work done — with his characteristic 
care and diligence — to preserve our glorious monuments. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, the worthy son of a worthy father, 
is another luminary. So also are Rai Bahadurs Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha and Hiralal, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswai, to whom we are 
highly indebted for the good work they have done in the domain of 
Epigraphy and in promoting the cause of the ancient history of India. 

In numismatology, besides Sir Alexander Cunningham, Rodgers, 
V. Smith, R. D. Banerji, Rapson, Nelson Wright, R. Bum, Allen 
and Hodivala stand very prominent. Some of them have given 
us learned catalogues of coins which are indispensable for the stud}?- 
of Indian numismatics. Others have w^ritten learned articles and 
books on various coins which are so very helpful for investigating 
several questions connected with Indian history. 

In naming above archaeologists, epigraphists, Indologists and 
numismatists, I have mentioned only a few. The omission of others, 
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as I have already stated, does not mean any reflection on them. 
There are so many scholars who have done splendid work to unravel 
the past histor\’^ of this vast country and we are beholden more 
or less to all of them. The debt we owe to these scholars I 
would call Tsi-rna, which we have to pay by studying and continu- 
ing their noble works. All of us, of course, cannot do this. Those 
who cannot, personally, should sympathise with and try to promote 
that work. Let not people say that the sons of the soil are indiflerent 
or apathetic to it while others are doing whatever is possible for 
them to promote it. I cannot help remarking that in the majority 
of cases our own people are indifferent and in some cases they even 
go so far as to state that such a research work causes w^aste of 
money. It is rather due to the scholars or Indologists of Europe 
that interest in archfeoiogy and all its branches is being kept alive 
and I would bow down to them all in gratefulness for what they 
have done or are doing to promote the noble cause of Archaeology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

With these preliminary remarks I should like to tell you some- 
thing about the splendid work which archaeologicai research has done 
in India— a sort of simMvaldhana on it. In doing so, I cannot help 
traversing beaten ground, for most of you know about it. Still, 
refreshing the memoi^y of some and informing others of a few new 
things will not be out of place for one whom you have honoured by 
selecting as Chairman of the section I am presiding over. 

First of ail, as a son of the dkarma pradhdna-dem, I should like 
to mention the identification of the old Lummini garden or the sacred 
spot where Siddhartha, one of the greatest men the world has ever 
produced, was born. Till this was done, the great Buddha was 
considered to be not more than a mythical personage. The Asoka 
pillar at Bummindei in the Nepalese Terai with the w’^ords Ilida 
BudJie jdte Sakyamiml ti^ Hida Bhagavmh gate ti Lummini-gdme 
clearly engraved in the old Brahmi script indisputably set aside all 
doubts to his being a historical reality. Now we have located th<? 
place where he died and was cremated and I feel a pardonable pride 
in saying that the copper-plate which I myself excavated at Kasia in 
the Gorakhpur district has considerably contributed towards clearing 
the doubts regarding the location of the antique Kusanagara which 
is a most hallowed or sacred place for the Buddhist world. Other 
places like Sarnath, the Jetavana, etc., have also been identified with 
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the Help of Archeology or Epigraphy. The decipherment of Asokan 
records is one of the very noble works of Epigraphy. What the 
finding of the dhdtus of the Buddha by the ArchseologieaLDepartment 
means for the Buddhist world, especially, need not be dilated upon. 
The discovery of the inscribed stone-pillar at Besnagar, the once 
famous site of the ancient Vidisa, made in 1908-09, is of an unique 
historical importance. The inscription which it bears is the only 
lithic record yet brought to light where a clear reference is made to 
the Indo-Greek rulers of the Panjab, and proves beyond doubt that 
the Vasudeva or Krsna cult, with bhakti as its chief feature, is not a 
recent fabrication but an old sect which existed even 140 years before 
Christ. The column in which it is engraved is a garuda-dhvaja ov B; 
flag-staff surmounted, instead of by a banner, by the representation 
of Garuda, the well-known vehicle of Vishxiu. It was set up, 
as you all know, in honour of Vasudeva by the Bhagavata Heliodorus, 
the son of Diya or Dion who went there from Taxila during the reign 
of Antialkidas. The discovery of the Sanskrit inscription at Isapur 
near Mathura has its own value for the Kushana epoch of Indian 
history. All these things are already known to you. I do not like 
to have a pista-pesana here to tax your patience. Besides, so many 
archseological discoveries have been made that it is impossible to 
mention them all here. You are already familiar with the prehistoric 
finds made at Harappa and at Mohenjo-daro. What these relics of 
the hoary past really are, I cannot say for certain and I doubt very 
much if the mystery enshrouding them will be solved till the 
pictographs have been deciphered. To me it appears that the}^ are 
connected with the now forgotten Asura civilisation. The Asuras 
are well known to ancient Sanskrit literature as the elders, and the 
Suras, as the youngers. The Suras succeeded in vanquishing the 
Asuras who had a different civilisation and whose language too was 
possibly different. One wmiild like to infer from expressions like, te 
asurdh helayo helaya iti hurvantali pardbahhuvul} ^ which Patanjali in 
his Mahdhhdsya has quoted, evidently from some ancient Vedie 
work — the Madhyandina recension of the Satajxifha-BrdJmiana as 
noted in the Sabdakausiubha gives Helavo lielava iti vadantah pardba- 
hliuvuh — that this w'as the case. One is tempted to notice in this 
expression the ancient Hebrew or Sabaean word AllaJi which is com- 
pounded of al and ^7a7^, meaning the god. The real significance of 
the term was forgotten in the course of ages and fanciful interpreta- 
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tions were attempted. I wonder if these pietographs form a branch 
of the ancient five-fold 

M udrdlipilp silpalipir = Upir= lekhani-sambJiam l 
Gundikd-ghuna-sambhutd Upayah pancadhd smrtdli |1 
They are not connected with any known Indian script though 
they seem to contain maiJm-marks on them. 

Without telling old stories I might say something in regard to a 
f ew^ fresh archseological discoveries to further show the usefulness of 
archseological research for Indian history, both new and old. The 
Indian chief who seems to have been largely responsible for vanquishing 
the bloodthirsty Huns, the tyrant Mihirakula and his hosts, was hitherto 
known to us by the name of Yasodharman. The stone inscription 
which has recently been excavated at Nalanda tells us that his namo 
was Yasovarmman and not Yasodharman. This invaluable record 
which I am bringing out in the Epigraphia Indica inifhev tells us that 
Malada, the son of a Turki prince who was a minister of the said 
sovereign and his guardian of the frontier, w^as a devout Buddhist 
who brought offerings for the image of the Buddha set up in the temple 
which Baladitya had built at Nalanda. That even Turks embraced 
Buddhism and bowed down to the All-Compassionate Buddha, one 
of the noblest sons of India, is a matter of pride for us indeed. 

The Chola inscriptions which have been dealt with by us from 
time to time, like the two records at Uttaramallur, tell us how develop- 
ed the system of village administration was in the South during the 
Chola times. Such a system could not have come into force all of a 
sudden like something extraneous. The details of the communities 
which then governed villages, the qualifications needed for their 
membership, the defects which disqualified persons for membership of 
such communities and the arrangement of committees, would all go to 
prove that Indians in the South were in a highly advanced stage of 
civilisation in those days. For instance, the tank committee, spoken 
of in these inscriptions, seems to have been responsible for the upkeep 
of tanks used specially for irrigation. It not only looked into the 
repairs and the annual removal of silt but also dealt with the questions 
regarding endowments for tanks. The gold committee x^robably 
regulated the currency. The members of each committee -were 
expected to take an active part in discussing questions brought before 
it. One of these inscriptions refers to eloquence at committee- 
meetings as a special merit. As the late Mr. Venkayya remarked,. 
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' “the age restriction, the educational and property qualifications laid 
down, and the principle of membership by rotation, are items which 
Biay commend themselves even to modern administrators. 

The Choia inscriptions which have been brought to light furnish 
indisputable evidence of the existence of a strong Indian navy about 
the loth century of the Christian era. But for it, Rajendra-Cliola, 
the potent ruler of Southern India, as stated in his inscriptions 
incised on the south wall of the famous temple of Tanjore, could 
not have attacked by sea Sangramavijayottuhgavarman of Srivija^ya 
or Palembang in Sumatra, and captured him along with his vessels 
and heaps of treasures. 

Ins(yriptions in the Far East . — The Yupa inscriptions of King 
Mulavarman from Koetei (East Borneo) and other records, found in 
the Far East, would show that it was through the Brahmans in the 
first place that Brahmanical civilisation, together with the sacred lore 
and language, \vas carried across the eastern ocean. The Koetei 
inscriptions are incised on sacrificial stone pillars and. inention that 
the erection of these yupas or posts was due to the assembled dviya 
or twice-born priests on whom King Mulavarman had bestowed rich 
gifts in gold, cattle, and land. The inscriptions are composed in 
Sanskrit verse and written in the archaic Grantha script. Paigeo- 
graphically, they belong to about the 4th or 5th century ik.C. and 
even to this day they testify to the Hindu supremacy in the Eastern 
Archipelago, in Borneo, Java and Sumatra and other places. Certain- 
ly, in those days, there was no restriction of caste, and India did not 
lose caste by crossing the sea ! 

The Sanskrit inscriptions found in Burma would tell their own 
tale. A number of them we find couched in Sanskrit and written in 
the Gupta and the Devanagari scripts. The inscriptions found on 
the platform of the Sittaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan possess 
considerable historical value. I have been able to make only a 
preliminary examination of these documents and wish some of you 
to take up their study. One of them gives a list of kings of the Srl- 
Dharmanuja-vaiiisa stating the number of years each king ruled. It 
enumerates the names of 19 rulers, all ending in candra, proceeding 
from Balacandra in whose reign the inscription was w ritten. These 
names are altogether new to us and it is quite possible that we are 
on the threshold of an important discovery and are about to 
resuscitate to life a dynasty of Hindu kings, now extinct, wiiichheld 
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sway in Burma about the mediaeval period. Epigraph}^ which m 
unquestionably the most copious and important source of earh’ 
Indian history supplies accurate information regarding the dark 
epochs of the long forgotten past. The well-known Kharawela ins- 
cription, the contents of 'which have been so creditably discussed by 
my friend Mr. K P. Jayaswal and the late lamented Mr. R. D. Banerji 
need not be dilated upon here. A fresh article on it by’’ both 
of them is in the course of publication in the Epigrwphia Indica, 
Not only the large inscriptions but the short ones also w-hich w’e find 
written on seals shed definite light on our political and religious 
history and also the history of the development of art in India. The 
official seals that have been unearthed enable us to draw interesting 
conclusions in regard to the system of government wiiich was in force 
during ancient days. The large square seal found at Vaisali with 
archaic symbols, and a three-lined legend in the Mauryan Brahmi 
script reading V esdli-anusamydnaJca-Takdre would show that there 
was a regular police system in vogue during the Mauryan ascendancy^. 
The seal apparently belongs to the Metropolitan Police of Yaisali 
stationed at the outpost of the Takara village within the jurisdiction 
of the Vaisali municipality. Another seal excavated at the same 
old site of ^'aisali goes to indicate the existence at Vaisali of a Local 
Government under a. Royal Viceroy of the ruling dynasty’’ -whose 
capital was Pataliputra. Some of the seals found at Nalanda, which 
still await |)ublication, help us to establish the genealogy of certain 
kings, as does the Sonpat seal of Harsa. The clay seals of the 
Maukharis and other rulers which we have briefly noticed in our 
Annual Reports are instances of the kind. It is true that these relics 
of yore are portable and we cannot base our conclusions exclusively” 
on their evidence, the more so, when we know that sometimes very?* 
modern things have been dug out along wdth them, such as the Austrian 
amulet found along with the Mauryan Police seal of Vaisali — it would 
be absurd to infer from this that the house of Hapsburg ruled in 
Vaisali before the Mauiyas I Such finds onty go to confirm our 
conclusions which we have drawn from other documents more or less 
of a positive nature. 

These are now old tales and you are familiar with them. 
Archaeology and epigraphy are not onty helpful in constructing 
authentic history of ancient India but of modern, I mean Muham- 
madan or Mughal India, as well. Leaving aside numerous epigraphs 
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•of that period of Indian history which have been brought to light 
from time to time, I should like to speak to you of some interesting 
records connected with the time of Sivaji, the great Mahratta chief, 
who, outwitting Aurangzeb, succeeded in establishing an independ- 
ent Hindu powder on the eve of the Mughal ascendency. The 
contents of this record are corroborated by the historical kdvyas 
whichwere composed about the time ifc was engraved at Tanjore. 
I hope to publish the whole material collected by a colleague of 
mine a few years ago in the form of a Memoir ere long. 

The Machhlishahr copper-plate inscription of Hariscandra which 
I published in the several years ago wmuld 

tell us that it is not always .safe to exclusively depend on the old 
Muslim historians of India. . This'daciiment not only adds one name,, 
viz. Hariscandra, to the list of the rulers of Kauauj, but wmiild 
demonstrate that Hariscandra, the donor of the grant registered 
herein, enjoyed sovereign powers to make a gift of a village in A.C. 
1197, The Belkhara pillar inscription, dated a few^ months earlier, 
records the gift of another village some two hundred miles awajr 
from Kanaiij which, according to the Mussalman w^riters, was com- 
pletely devastated by Shihab-ud-din in A.D. 1193. 

That epigraphy is helpful in constructing ancient history of 
India has been amply proved. That it renders considerable assist- 
ance in writing modern history also is clear from the few instances I 
have now^ given. The long Mahratta stone inscription of Tanjore, 
which we copied in 1924 and noticed in one of our reports, is a 
document of great value for the history of the Mahrattas. It records in 
chronological order several facts regarding the history of the Bhonsle 
family, describing in detail the achievements of Shahji and his son, 
Sivaji the Great, and continues the family history down to Sarfoji, 
the ruler of Tanjore, at whose orders it was engraved. The genea- 
logy which it gives carries us back some fifteen generations as has 
been shown in the table published in the Annual Report on South 
Indian Epigraphy pertaining to the year 1924-25. 

How the Muse of Indian History has been helped by the 
numismatic handmaid will be clear if the evidence of coins that has 
been sifted by numismatists, both Indian and European, is gone 
through. From the time of Alexander’s invasion coins afford valuable 
aid to the building up of Indian history of every period. In fact, for 
the history of the Bactrian, Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties, 
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coins are rather our sole guides. The noble service rendered by the 
founders of the Numismatic Society of India to popularise the study 
of coins by publishing the results of their investigations is too well 
known to the readers of the publications of the Society to require 
mention here. I cannot help remarking in this connection that the 
enthusiasin which marked the labours of numismatists like Messrs. 
R. Burn, N. Wright and other Englishmen, who have now retired and 
left the field, is hardly to be found in their Indian successors although 
they are expected to put forth greater energj?- in such studies, as they 
are meant for the elucidation of the history of their own motherland. 

I do not think I am to be considered a flatterer w^hen I say that 
it is to the Europeans that we are beholden for the selfless work they 
have done in connection with the various branches of Archaeology in 
India and in teaching us the way to continue it on the soientific lines 
they have chalked out for us. My head bow\s down to them all for the 
noble work they have done for us. We also have done a good deal. 
Some of us, at least, have proved ourselves to be their equals in every 
respect — perhaps Ekaiavya has superseded Droiial Let that be as it 
is. Time has come when Indians should come forward to take up the 
research work wholeheartedly and do it with unflagging zeal and 
redeem themselves of the debt due to their ancestors. I earnestly 
hope that what has been stated by me will make at least some of you 
take to whatever branch of archaeology appeals to you, in order to 
build up our ancient history and thus enable our motherland to raise 
her head in pride for her noble achievements in the past. 





aSokan cheonology. 


Radha Kumitd Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor, Lucknow University. 

A close and comparative study of the A^okan Legends and 
Inscriptions will yield' a fairly complete set of dates for the impor- 
tant events in the life and reign of Asoka. Of these dates, the 
two initial ones are those for Anoka’s accession to the throne and 
for his coronation, and when these are settled, others will follow 
from them, and also from one another. The initial dates may be 
determined as follows : 

274 B.C.— Date of Asoka’s accession to the throne. This date 
is taken as the starting-point of Asokan Chronology, from which the 
reckoning of other dates will be made both backward and forward. 
The date, 274 B.C., is established by the convergence of evidence 
from different sources. If we make a start with 323 B.O. as the date 
of the commencement of Chandragupta Maurj^a’s sovereignty, both 
Brahminical and Buddhist texts, the Purdo^as and the Ceylon 
Chronicles agree in assigning the same duration for his sovereignty, 
viz. 24 years. This brings us to 299 B.C., as the date of Bindusara^'s 
accession to the throne for whom, again, the Ptird'^s assign a reign 
of 25 years. Thus we arrive at 274 B.C. as the date of Asoka’s 
accession to the throne. All other dates in Asokan history will be 
seen to fit in with this initial date so as to produce a complete 
chronological system. 

270 B.C. — Date of Asoka’s Coronation. This date is derived 
from the following passage of the Mahdvamsa [V. 22] : ‘ Four years 
after the famous A^oka had won for himself paramount sovereignty 
(ekarajjam) he consecrated himself as King in the city of Pat>aliputra/ 
This date is the basis of Asokan Chronology, because all other 
dates cited in the legends or the Edicts are counted from it, the year 
of the King's abhiseka. 

This date that we derive from the Mahdvamsa we may also 
deduce from the Edicts. Rock Edict XIII refers to five Western 
Kings as Asoka’s contemporaries who, according to the Cambridge 
History of India [Vol. I, 502], were all living up to 258 B.C. when 
one of them (Magas of Gyrene), if not another (Alexander of Epirus), 

■ 2 
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died. If we allow for one year’s interval for the news of this event to 
reach the ears of Asoka at distant Pataliputra, the date of RE. XIII 
may be taken to be 257 B.C. -We also know from RE. Ill, IV, V, 
and Pillar Edict VI that the Rock Edicts were issued in the 12th and 
13th year of his coronation. From this we again come to 270 B.O. 
as the date of the coronation. 

There is yet a third way leading us to the same date, 270 B.C., 
for the coronation. The Mdhdvamsa [V. 37-38] tells us — (1) that 
Nigrodha, the posthumous son of Asoka’s elder brother, Sumana, was 
born in the year of his father’s death which was also tjie year of 
Anoka’s accession to the throne, viz. 274 B.C., and (2) that when he 
was seven years old he converted A^oka to Buddhism. Seven years 
from 274 B.C. bring us to 266 B.C. as the date of Asoka’s conversion. 
This date we find confirmed by the evidence we get in the RE. XIII 
and Minor RE. I. RE. XIII tells us — ( I ) that Asoka’s bloody conquest 
of Kalinga took place in the 8th year of his coronation, i.e. 262 
B.C., and (2) that it produced in Asoka a terrible mental reaction 
which took the form of an intense (tivra) devotion to Dharma (of 
Non-violence) on the part of the king {dharma-hdmatd). Read 
carefully, and between the lines, the Minor RE. I also refers to two 
stages in Asoka’s progress towards the Dharma: (1) a stage of in- 
difference for a period of over 2| years when he was merely an 
updsaha, an ordinary lay -worshipper, and did not exert himself much 
in the cause of the Dharma {no tu Icho bddham prakamie husam ) ; (2) a 
stage of fuller exertion for the Dharma {bddham ca mepakmhte) when 
he came into closer contact with the Samgha {yam mayd samghe 
upaylte). It is evident that the second stage was the result of 
Anoka’s mental revolt from the violence of his Kalinga conquest, a 
stage described in RE. XIII as one of intense observance of Dharma, 
love and preaching of Dharma {tivre dhrama-silana dhrama-kamata 
dhramanusasti). This stage, therefore, commenced immediately after 
the Kalinga conquest of 262 B.C. The previous stage of Asoka as 
an updsaka of the Samgha began more than 2| years earlier. Thus 
we come to the same date, 266-265 B.C., for Asoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism as we get from the AfaMmmsa cited above. 

The date, 270 B.O., for Asoka’s coronation help us towards other 
dates in his life. The Mahdvamsa [V, 204] tells us that in the sixth 
year of his coronation, i.e. in 264 B.O., were ordained both his 
eldest son, Mahendra, and his eldest daughter, Samghamitra, the 
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former at the age of 20, and the latter at 18. This leads ns to the date 
284 B.C. as that of the birth of Mahendra, and to the date, 282 B.C., 
as that of the birth of his sister. If his eldest son was born in 284 
B.C., when was Asoka born? We take it that he was born in 304 
B.C. and became a father at the age of 20. A younger age for his 
fatherhood is ruled Out by the limits indicated in Mahdvamsa, XIII, 
8-11, stating^ — (1) that A^oka was sufficiently old before his marriage 
to have been deputed by his father to serve as Viceroy at UJjayini 
and (2) that, on his way to Ujjayini, at the town of Vedisa, he met 
his first love, Devi, who became the mother of Mahendra [16.]. 

We thus obtain on the basis of a collation of evidence from both 
legends and inscriptions the following set of dates . 

304 B.a— Birth of Asoka. 

286 B.C. — (1) Date of appointment of Asoka by his father 
Bindusara as Viceroy of the province of Avanti {Amrdirattham 
bMmjante) and of his Journey to its headquarters at Ujjayini, halting 
at the town of Vedisa on the way [MaJidv, XIII, 8-10]. 

(2) Marriage of Asoka with Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumari (as 
designated in the Mahdbodhivamsa), the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagiri, who became the mother of Mahendra. 

What must have been the age of Asoka in 286 B.C. ? The 
highest limit for it is 18. Otherwise he would be too young for 
Viceroyalty, if not for marriage too. 

284 B.C.— Birth of Asoka’s eldest child, Mahendra, as already 
explained [J6. V, 204]. 

282 B.C,— Birth of Asoka’s eldest daughter, Samghamitra 
[16.]. 

274 B.C. — (1) War of succession between Asoka and his brothers, 
(2) Death of the Crown Prince, Sumana, in the war, (3) Consequent 
accession of Aioka to the throne and to supreme sovereignty 
(ekarajjam), (4) Birth of Prince Sumana^s posthumous son, Nigrodha 
[16. 40-50]. 

270 B.C. — Asoka’s Coronation [16. 22]. 

270-240 B.C.—Asandhimitra figuring as Asoka’s chief Queen 
(Aggamahesi) at the Court of Pataliputra [16. 85 ; XX, 2] instead of 
Devi, his first wife, who was all along left at her native town, Vedisa 
[16. XIII, 1, 8-11]. This agrees with the fact stated in EE. V that 
Asoka had his harems {olodhana) at Pataliputra and also Mn out- 
lying towns \{baMlesu cha nagalesu, Dhauli Text). 
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: ■ 270-266 B.C.— Appointment by Asoka of his youngest uterine 
brother, Tissa, to the office of upardja, Deputy-King [Ib. V, 33, 168]. 

, 268 B.C.— Saiiighamitra married to Agnibrahma (inferred from 
the next date) » 

267 B.C.— Birth of Samghamitra’s son Sumana [Ib. 170], 

266 B.C.— (1) Conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodha 
[16. 4o], as already explained. 

(2) Conversion by Asoka of his brother and upardjd^ Tissa, to 
Buddhism [ih. 160]. 

(3) Tissa ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita [Ib. 168]. 

(4) Appointment of Prince Mahendra as upardjd in place of Tissa 
ordained [Ib. 202]. Mahendra was then 18 years old and was just 
qualified by age for that responsible office. This office he must have 
held for two years, up to 264 B.C., when he took orders, as shown 
below. 

(5) Agnibrahma, nephew and son-in-law of Asoka, ordained [16. 
170]. 

266-263 B.O. — Construction by Asoka of Vihdras and Caityas 
at places visited by the Buddha (Jinena parivutthasthanestC) [16. 173- 
175 ; also cf. Diri/dradaTia, XXVI]. 

It is interesting to note that the north Indian Sanskrit text of 
Divydvaddna {pp. of CowelFs edition) agrees with the Mahd^ 

vamsa in stating that Anoka’s building activity immediately followed 
his conversion. His conversion to Buddhism is declared by him in 
the following words of the Divyavadana: ' Saran^am rsim upalmi 
tarn ca Buddham gay,avaram dryaniveditam ca dharmam.’ The same 
text describes Asoka’s building programme as being executed in two 
stages. First were constructed what are called dharmardjiMs or 
stupas all over his empire to receive the Buddha’s corporeal relics 
which were extracted by ' Arya-Maurya-Sri ’ Asoka out of seven 
previous krtis in which they had been enshrined by his predecessors. 
One of these was the Drona-siupa built by Ajatasatru. These 
A§okan stupas are described as being ‘ resplendent like the autumn 
clouds’ {sdraddbhraprabha) and ^high as hill-tops ’ (pV?*if%afeZpa). 
The MaMvamsa, however, diffiers from the Divyavadana in describing 
the first part of Asoka’s architectural activity as Vihdrakamma, the 
construction of Vihdras and not of dharmardjikds, or stupas men- 
tioned by the Divyavadana. The Div., however, agrees with the 
Mahdv. in describing the second series of Asokan monuments as 
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■comprising caityas and in stating further that these were erected at 
places where the Buddha had dwelt (ye pradesd adhyusitdh Bhagavatd 
Buddhena which is equivalent to ‘ Jinena pari vutthas thanes u ’ of 
the Mahdv. already cited) 389 of CowelFs edition]. 

265-262 B.C. — Period when Asoka remained as a mere updsaka 
of the Buddhist Saihgha [MRE. I, already explained]. 

264 B.G,— (1) Ordination of Mahendra by the Thera Mahadeva, 
with Majjhantika acting as President of the chapter which had met 
for the required ; his second ordination by Moggali- 

putta Tissa acting as his upddhydya, 

(2) Ordination of Samghamitra by her acarya, Ayupala, and by 

her Dhammapala [Mahdv., V, 204-209]. 

(3) Consequent promotion of Bharma^oka from the rank of a 
Faccayaddyaka to that of a Sdsanaddydda [J6. 197]. 

263 B.O. — Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka by his wife, Padmavati, 
on the day when 84,000 Dharmardjikds were completed by Asoka 
[Div., p. 405]. 

262 B.C. — (1) Conquest of Kalihga and its consequences to 
Asoka in intensifying his zeal for the Bharma [RE. XIII] and leading 
him to a closer association with the Samgha (Samghe upagate) and 
strenuous exertions on its behalf (pardkrama) [MRE, I]. (2) Beath 

of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed by the growth of heresy 
and riches in the Samgha and the consequent retirement from it of 
Moggaliputta Tissa ' in the 8th regnal year of the King ’ [Mahdv., Y, 
227-30]. (3) Accession of Mahendra to the headship of the Sarhgha 

[J6.232]. 

263-250 B.C. — Period of Asoka’s pilgrimage to Buddhist holy 
places in the following order mentioned in the Div. (pp. 389-397) : 
(1) Lunibinl-vana, visited 'first of all’ (sarvaprathameyia) , (2) Kapila- 
vastn, (3) Bodhimula or Bodhi, (4) Varanasi, (5) Rsipatana, (6) KuM- 
nagara, and (7) Jetavana containing the stupas of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, ^ariputra, Mahamaudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, and Ananda. 
Of these, the most important were the four connected with the 
Buddha’s (a) Jdti, Nativity, at No. (1); (b) Bodhi, Enlightenment, 
at No. (3); (c) first preaching, at No, (5) ; and (d) Pari- 

Bissolution, at No. 6. 

This account of Asoka’s pilgrimage is somewhat different from 
that of the Edicts which mention his pilgrimage to only two of the 
above places, viz. Bodh-Gaya or Sambodhi in 260 B.C. [RE. VIII] 
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and Lumbini in 250 B.C* [Rummindei PE.] and a third place^ 
the Stupa of Buddha Kohakamana, not included in the list of 
the Div. [Nigali Sagar PE.], in 256 B.C.. The order in which these 
places were visited is also different in the Edicts. But an important 
point of agreement between the two sources is in the proclamation of 
Asoka at the place visited. The words of Lumbini Pillar Inscription 
\atana dgdca mahlyite hida Budhe jdte^ correspond closely to the 
following declaration in the Div, : ‘Ye Buddhena Bhagavata pradesa 
adhyusitas tan arcayan aham gatvd cihnani caiva kuryam ... asmin 
Maharaja pradese Bhagavan Jatah 

262-254 B.C. — Mahendra’s headship of the Safhgha; Moggali- 
putta Tissa, brought from his retirement by Asoka, teaches him 
the doctrine of the Sambtiddha; meeting of the Samgka under his 
presidency and expulsion by the king of all heretical monks te 
micchadiithlke sabbe rdjd uppabbajdpayi’) [3Iahdv., V, 231-274]. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the Pillar Edicts at 
Sanchi, Sarnath and Rausambi also mention the king’s punishment 
of heretical monks by disrobing and expulsion from the 8amgha» 

260 B.C. — (1) Issue of the first Edict, MRE. I, as already 
explained; 

(2) Asoka’s first dharma^ydtrd or pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya 
[RE. VIII]. 

(3) Issue of the Bhabru Edict addressed directly to the Samgha, 
and not through the IlaMmdtras in charge, as in the later Sanchi 
or Sarnath Edicts. 

(4) Asoka’s religious propagandism for popularising the gods 
[MRE. I as interpreted by some scholars], 

259 B.C, — Issue of the two separate Kalinga Edicts. These are 
considered to be prior to the main series of 14 Rock Edicts mainly 
on the ground that while they merely hint at the king’s idea to 
create Mahdmdtras the other Rock Edicts show it to be an accom- 
plished fact, and are thus later in time. 

258-257 B.C. — (1) Issue of the 14 Rock Edicts. 

(2) Grant to the Ajivikas of cave-dwellings excavated in the 
Barabar Hills [Mgrodha and Khalatika Oaves Inscriptions]. 

257 B.C. — Creation of officers called DJiarma-MaMmdiras 
[RE. V]. 

256 B.C. — Enlargement of the Stupa of Buddha Konakamana 
to double its size [Nigali Sagar PE]. 
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253 B,C. — Meeting of tte Third Buddhist Council under Moggali- 
putta Tissa as President [Mahdv,, V, 280] and despatch by him 
of evangelisers to different countries [16. XII, 1-8]. 

The Edicts also tell of the despatch of missionaries, called 
Dharma-MaMmdtras or Dutas [BE, XIII], to foreign countries, 
but it was by Asoka directly, and not by Tissa. The legends 
mention more of these countries than the Edicts, and the following 
in common, viz. (1) Gandhara [RE. V], (2) Yavana [RE. V and 
XIII], (3) Himalaya (which includes peoples like the Nabhakas, 
Nabhitis, or Nabhapamtis mentioned in RE. XIII), (4) Aparantaka 
[RE. V], (5) Maharastra (the house of the peoples named Andhras, 
Pulindas and Rastrikas in RE. V and XIII). The South is re- 
presented in the legends in the countries called Mahisamandala and 
Vanavasi and in the Edicts in the peoples called the ^atyaputras, 
Keralaputras, Cholas, and Pandyas [RE. II]. 

As to the date of these foreign Missions, the legends begin them 
in 253 B,C., but the Edicts refer to them as in full swing in 258 B.G. 
[RE. II and XIII]. They also confine them to purely religious 
work, the preaching of select Buddhist doctrines. But the Edicts 
give them extended scope and present them as Missions of Social 
Service promoting medical measures for the relief of suffering of both 
man and beast [RE. II] and achieving Dharmavijaya or Moral 
Conquest [RE. XIII] replacing Asura-vijaya or Military Conquest. 

252 B.C. — Mahendra, already 12 years a monk, visits his 
mother, Devi, at Vedisa before proceeding to Ceylon [Mahdv.^ XIII,. 
1 , 8 - 11 ]. 

251 B.C. — Gift of a cave in the Khalatika Hill as shelter against 
rain [Khalatika Hill, No. 2, Cave Inscription]. 

250 B.C. — Visit to (1) Lumbini where were erected a Pillar and 
a Shrine as memorials of the Visit, (2) the Stupa of Buddha Kona- 
kamana repaired and doubled in size with the erection of a 
memorial Pillar. 

243-242 B.C.— Issue of Pillar Edicts. 

240 B.C.— Death of Asandhimitra, Hhe dear consort of Asoka 
and faithful believer in the Sambuddha’ [IfaMt*., XX, 2]. 

236 B.C.— Tisyaraksita figuring as chief Queen [16, 3]. She 
is also mentioned as Asoka’s agramahisl m the Div. (p. 407). 

235 B.C. — Despatch of Kunala as Viceroy to Taxila then in 
revolt {Biv. ib.]. Kunala was then 18 years old. 
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" . / 233 B.C,— Attempts of Ti^yaraksita to destroy out of jealousy 
■tko BodM Tree to wMeh Asoka was too much attached [Mahdv,, 
XX, 4-6]. The Bin. (p. 397) also tells the story of her jealousy 
■of the Bodhi Tree which she calls her sapatnl. 

232 B.C.—Beath of A^oka in the 38th year of Ms reign 
'iMaMv., XX, 1-6]. 



AN UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF 
AURANGZEB’S ACCESSION IN VERSE. 


Mohammad Abdulla Chughtai, 

Lecturer, Islamia College, Lahore, 

This rare contemporary historical record in verse relating to 
ALiirangzeb’s accession belongs to the State Library (His., No. 603) 
•of Hyderabad, Deccan — the tableland of Ajanta, Ellora — the last 
home of Anrangzeb himself where he lies buried. I have not been 
able to trace a second copy of it anywhere. I am quite certain 
that this has never been used by any student of history. This con- 
tains very useful information based on personal observations and 
impartial motives. The author has named it in the last chapter 

. ' Aubang Nama.’ 

It opens with the praise of Almighty God, as usual with Persian 
books 

j dj O «Ab aS' 

J J J J tj ^^A 

-and followed by a brief survey of Taimur’s dynasty in India. The 
author has not given his exact name anywhere with the exception of 
his poetical pen-name ' HAQIRI ’ (Humiliated) in several places : — 

ufthJ j Ixj 

ISlij ofi 25U«^^b bf y 

Therefore I have entered this under the name of— 

*Aubang Nama-i-Haqibi’ 

in my work ' The Main Sources of Aurangzeb’s Life simply with a 
view to distinguish it from other such works. Haqiri was Shia by 
religion and came of the Rozebehan clan who used to. live in 
Central Asia, as he has said all this in this book, which is given here 
in proper place. 

The metre of the verse is the same that of Shahnama of 
Firdousi, The size of the book is normal 10x7 inches. It has 
:278 folios, 15 verses on each page, i.e. about 5,000 verses in all, 
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wMch are divided into 330 sub-heads in red ink. It is neatly- 
written in Nastaliq stjde. 

The following historical works mainly bear the account, of” 
Aurangzeb’s wars of succession. 

L Waqiat4~Alamgiri by Aqil Khan Razi. 

2. Tarikh4~Shah Shujai by Mir Mohammad Masiim. 

3, TariJch-i-Shahjahani by Mohammad Sadiq. 

But the contents of the Aurang Kama, which is of the same nature 
resemble to some extent those of Tarikh-i-Shah Shujai. This is 
mainly due to the fact that the author himself took part in the 
fights against Shuj a under Mir Jumla, and utilised his own personal, 
observations in the compilation of the W'Ork. There is another 
work in Verse ‘ A$hob4-Hind ’ by Bahishti, published from Lucknow^ 
Bahishti was in the service of Dara and this is why he has defended” 
his master in many cases. But our author is not at all so influ- 
enced and his mode of rendering is quite free from bias. 

The chief contents run as follows 

1. The sickness of Shahjahan, Division of the kingdom;. 

Jealous^T- among sons. 

2. The departure of Suleman Shukuh, son of Dara with Jai 

Singh against Shuja towards Bengal. 

3. The flight of Shuja and Suleman celebrates his success. 

4. Shahjahan disapproves of Dara’s action. 

5. Murad and Aurangzeb negotiate with each other on the 

information of Dara’s intrigues to get the throne. 

6. Shahjahan checks them by letter and receives their replies 

which he gives to Dara but Dara does not obej^ 

7 . On the other hand Dara despatches Jaswant Singh against 

Aurangzeb. 

8. At Ujjain both Murad and Aurangzeb join each other 

and Jaswant Singh is defeated. 

9 Dara having come to know of Jaswant ’s defeat calls 

back his son Suleman and Aurangzeb advances to 

Gawalior. 

10. Dara makes Shahjahan aw^are of the affairs and dis- 

approves of the behaviour of Dara. But Dara does- 

not care a bit and sets out himself for war against 

Aurangzeb towards Gawalior. 

11. Dara starts for Lahore having been defeated. 
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12. On seeing the state of affairs Shahjahan bestows kingdom 

upon Aurangzeb. 

jjA iAXfO 

13. The affairs of Murad and Aurangzeb. 

14. Aurangzeb pursues Dara to Multan where he receives 

the information as to the coming of Shuja who crowns 
himself in Delhi. 

15. Sultan Mohammad, son of Aurangzeb and Mir Jumla 

start against Shuja and encamp on the bank of the 
Ganges. 


The author has given each and every detail, specially of all the 
skirmishes of Mir Jumla in which he himself was participating, as 
a soldier of Aurangzeb under Mir Jumla, 

In all the battles Shuja is completely defeated and at last 
puts all his bag and baggage to fire and comes to Dacca. Here 
the author Haqiri gives a few verses in which he says something 
of himself referred to above 


j 

a — 


j ci-kJ j 

l^j«i vJb oC — JqAJ 

^dfy^S 


16. 

17. 


From here Shuja goes to the Jungles and encounters 
Rajas of Tipperah, Karkot B,nd Dhot oU^. 

Dara’s last battle at Ajmer from where he escapes to- 
wards Sindh to go to Kandhar and reaches Bhakkar 
where he is welcomed by (Malik) Jiwaii who entraps 
him. 


18, Aurangzeb starts for Delhi where he is proclaimed 

Emperor of India and new coins are struck in Ms 
name. 

19. Dara is brought to Delhi and meets with death by the 

orders of Aurangzeb and properly interred in Huma- 
yuMs tomb. 
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, 20. The end is devoted to the fate of Sulemaii Shnknh, son 

of Bara, 

In the closing verses Haqiri has given the date of compila- 
tion 1072 A.H. (1661 A.D.) and it took him one and a half years to 
compile':"— 

-JaJ j 

--ifl V-jvafchAJ «U i-TjUx Jii jA .^JUj a4>i& 

ftkJ J iSLo JJ 

^iw Lw ii.— ^ a2B!w**#i4 cXim aj 

c>»w(S«r L---.d(5 j 

J — xAa*. J f; Ue yd bt 

In short this was compiled after four years of Aurangzeb’s 
accession to the throne, i.e. even in the life time of Shahjahan. 

The colophon says that this copy of Aurang Nama was written 
in 1116 A.H. (1704 A.D. ?), i.e. two years before the death of 
Aurangzeb and prepared in Zafarabad (Bidar- Deccan) by Ghulam 
Ali, a scribe : — 

cxA 

^Ib? d3^ 
tibf axCws 



I MUHAm^ BIN TUGLAK AND THE RlJA OF 

MA'ABIR. 

' ■ ■ " . ; ■ 

I Eev. H. Hebas, S.J. 

^ Ferishta relates that Muhammad bin Tuglak conquered the 

i country of Ma'abir in 1327.^ Now the country of Malabar has 

usually been identified with Madura in the South. Ibn Batuta 
j and other Mussulman historians of this period often speak of the 

I Sultans of Madura as Sultans of Ma‘abar. Ferishta mentions Hhe 

; Raja of Maabir If we suppose that Ma'abir is the same as Ma^bar^ 

s this Raja, according to the above identification, will be the Pandya 

i King of Madura.^ Nevertheless this author says that the Raja 

of Maabir and the Raja of Dwar-Sumoodra (Dorasamudra), i.e. 
the Hoysala King ^ were formerly tributaries to the government 
I of the Carnatic There cannot be any doubt about the significance 

of this phrase. The former government of the Carnatic, to which 
some tributaries were annexed, was the Chalukya Empire of 
Kalyani. The Hoysalas acknowledged the Chalukya Emperors, 
though sometimes very reluctantly; and many petty chiefs of the 
Karnataka and Konkan did the same. Among these tributaries of 
I the Chalukyas, was the Pandya King ever included? This is the 

} crucial question of this paper. If the Pandya kings were at any 

[ time tributary to the Chalukyas, our argument will fall to the 

ground. If, on the contrary, the Pandyas never acknowledged the 
f suzerainty of the Chalukyas, the Raja of Ma'abir could not have 

been the Pandya King of Madura. Hence the importance of 
examining the relations between the Chalukyas and the Pandyas. 

The only event in which the Pandya King is shown to have 
; come in contact with a Chalukya Emperor is found in the Velvikudi 

grant of Nedunjadayan. One of his generals is said to have ^ put to 
flight with (great) loss, in an infantry attack at Venbai, the 
Vallabha of a vast army of archers/ ^ towards the end of the 8th 
century. The very early mention of the Pandyas among the Kings 

^ Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 413., 

2 Of. Nilakantha Sastri, TAe pp. 204-206. 

3 Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 427, 4 XVII, p. 309, v. 136. 
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to whom Pulikesi II 'caused great prosperity/^ does not point 
to Ms having subdued them,^ apart from the fact that such an early 
event would not have been known to Ferishta. This author speaks 
of a relatively recent acknowledgment of Chalukya supremacy on 
the part of two tributary chiefs at the same time — the Hoysala 
King and Baja of Ma'abir.® Beyond doubt the latter cannot be 
any Fandya King. Who is then the King referred to as ' Raja 
of Maabir ’ ? ' 

It has been hitherto supposed that the * Maabir ’ of Ferishta and 
the ' Ma'abar ’ of Ibn Batuta, Barni, and other Mussulman historians, 
are merely variants of the same name, and that both therefore 
refer to the same country, viz, Madura. There is no doubt that 
the word Ma'abar, as used by those Muhammadan wTiters, means 
Madura, since they speak of Sultan Jalal-ud-din and his successors 
as ruling that country. It is therefore necessary to find out what 
is the meaning of Ma'abir, and what is the difference between Ma'abir 
and Ma'abar. 

The origin of these two words is the same. Abr is an Arabic 
word meaning to cross, or to pass. From this root the two words 
Ma'abar and Ma'abir proceed. The former means harbour or land- 
ing place; the latter is only the plural of the former. If this word 
is applied to a whole country, it must be by a transfer from the 
original meaning, which beyond doubt referred to a seaport. What 
was the seaport called Ma'abar by the Arabs ? If w’e examine the 
whole line of the western coast we shall scarcely find any seaport 
so frequented by the Arab merchants as that of Gopakapattana, 
which is identified with old Goa on the river Zuarim, the capital 
of the Kadamba Kings of Goa. There is a copperplate charter 
of King Jayakesi I, showing the extraordinary amount of shipping 
which frequented the harbour of Goa, by the number of taxes 
imposed on ships coming from different countries and seaports.^ 

1 VI, p. n, V. 31. 

2 Of. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 350-351. 

in the vokimes of Epigraphia Garnatica one often comes across inscrip- 
tions of Pandya Kings acknowledging the Chalukya Emperors. They are 
Pandyas of Uchchangi, in the North of Mysore, not Pandyas of Madura. 

4= This trade between Goa and Arabia continued during the Portuguese 
period. The Arab horses shipped to Goa were one of the main sources of 
revenue for the Portuguese Government, Cf. Heras, Early Relations between 
Vijayanagara and Portugal, Q,J,M.S,, XVI, pp. 68, 74. 
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Goa was the seaport through which the Arabs entered India, and 
knew India. Goa was Malabar. How the whole of the Southern 
India afterwards came to be called Malabar is not difficult to 
'explain. For the Muhammadan historians of Delhi, leaving far 
from Goa and the Coromandel Coast, the whole southern coun- 
try surrounding the seaport called Malabar soon came to be 
called ' the country of Ma'abar ’. Thus Ibn Batuta speaks of ' the 
governor of the country of Ma'abar’, meaning the governor of the 
Southern possessions of Muhammad bin Tuglak.^ Thus the word 
Ma'abar was soon synonymous with the South. In this sense Wassaf 
says that in 1310 during the reign of Alla-ud-din Khalji 'the 
appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, w^ere dispatched 
to conquer Ma'abar’.^ This Tvas the first expedition of the 
Mussulmans of Delhi to the South, when the southern country 
was absolutely unknown to them. Hence the word Ma’abar could 
not be applied to any kingdom or city in particular, but only to 
the southern country in general. Later on when Madura became 
the most important conquest of the Delhi Sultans, that country 
became Ma'abar par excellence.^ And naturally the Pandya Kings 
were accordingly called ' Rais of Ma'abar To mention some 
parallel instances: — Hemachandra, the Jaina writer of the 11th 
century, wLen writing from Anhilwada (in northern Gujerat) about 
the city of Chandrapur situated in Southern Konkan, puts it in 
the Dekkan ^ ; and later on the word Carnatic was applied to the 
eastern coast of Southern India, though its original and natural 
meaning was limited to that part of the country where the Kannada 
language was spoken.^ Thus the whole of Southern India became 
Ma'abar for those writers who are living in Delhi, for instance 
Barni; or for those southern travellers who were already imbued 
with the phraseology of the Delhi Court, as for instance Ibn Batuta. 

1 Elliot, History of India, III, p. 618. 2 Jhid., p. 50. 

3 Cf. Elliot, O.C., III, p. 90 ; Gibb, Ibn Batuta, p. 252. 

4 Elliot, O.C., in, pp. 88, 219. 5 IV, p, 233. 

® The application of the name Carnatic to the eastern coast was due to the 
change of capital of the Vijayanagara Empire from Vijayanagara and Pemi- 
konda, to Chandragiri and Vellore in the Tamil country. The Emperor was still 
called the Kaja of the Carnatic (his old title) by the servants of the E. I. Co. 
and by the Dutch merchants. Cf. English Factories, 1642-1645, pp. 67, 80, 81, etc. 
Naturally after some years, the country where h© was reigning was supposed to 
be the Carnatic. 
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But FerisMa, who had never been at Delhi, but always lived iir 
the . Deccan (and was, so to say, .a neighbour, of Goa during Ms- 
stay at Bijapnr) knew fully well that Ma'abar meant Goa only. 
Hence whenever Ferishta speaks of Ma'abir he means Goa; and 
whenever he speaks of the Raja .of Ma'abir he means the Raja of 
Goa.^ 

At the time of Aila-iid-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tuglak, Goa 
was ruled by the Kadamba Dynasty founded by Guhala-deva. An 
expedition of Mallik Kafur seem to have overrun the whole of the 
South Kohkan, the island of Goa and the peninsula of Salsette, 
south of that island. The terminus of this expedition along the 
western coast seemed to have been the cape of Rama, called by 
Ferishta ^ Sett Bund Rameswur*, where after looting the temples the 
Mussulman general built a mosque.^ 

This expedition of Mallik Kafur was fatal to the kingdom of 
Ma^abir. The capital of the kingdom, Gopakapattana, seems to have 
been destroyed or at least taken possession of by the Muhammadans. 
For after that time the Kadamba Kings appear only in Salsette, where 
they fixed their Court in the city that had been the first rdjadhdnl, of 
their dynasty, the city of Chandrapur, now called Chandor.® 

What king first established his Court at Chandrapur after the 
Khalji conquest is not easy to say. Shashta-deva III, the last king 
of the direct line of the Kadamba Kula could not have lived after 
1260.^ He appears to have died childless and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, called Camapoto by the Portuguese writers,^ a cor- 
rupted form for Kamapati or Kama-deva.® This king could not 
then be very young for in 1248 he had helped his brother-in-law 
Shashta-deva when the latter succeeded to the throne of his. 

1 One may also notice that Ferishta always uses the plural Ma*abir,. 
instead of the singular Malabar, as he was well aware that there were several 
harbours in the kingdom of Goa, viz, Gopakapattana, Chandrapura, Narvem,. 
etc. 

2 Ferishta- Briggs, I, pp. 373-374. Of. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula^ p. 160> 

3 There are no documents referring to this period. One is to rely upon the 
local oral tradition, that connects the end of the dynasty with Ohandor, leaving 
aside the city and island of Goa completely. 

^ Of. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 210. 

s Cottineau-d’ Alreu, Bosquejo Historico de Goa, p. 11, note (a), 

Cf. Moraes, o.c., p. 210. 
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ancestors.^ Therefore supposing that, in 1248 when Shashta-deva 
became king, Kama-deva was at least 25 years old, in 1310-11, at 
the time of the expedition of Mallik Kafur, he was an old man of 87 
or 88. Hence we cannot decisively state that he witnessed the 
capture of Gopakapattana by the Khalji general. Either he or his 
son — whose name is unknown to us — ^transferred the capital to 
Chandrapura, where he tried to restore the faded glory of the 
Kadamba family* 

But such efforts were of no avail. Not many years later 
and soon after the accession of Muhammad bin Tuglak, a new 
Mussulman army re-conquered the kingdom of Ma^abir. Ferishta 
tells us that on this occasion the Delhi Sultan ^ subjected the distant 
provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Ma^abir, Kumpila, Wurangoi,’ etc.^ 
And in order to leave no doubt as regards the limits of this con- 
quest, the same author presently adds (as if summarising the 
results of the campaign) that he ‘ subdued the whole of the Carnatic, 
both in length and breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman 
i.e. the Arabian sea. It is therefore clear that Muhammad bin 
Tuglak again conquered the kingdom of Ma'abir 'even to the shore 
of the sea of Ooman In the first conquest by Mallik Kafur the 
city of Chandraj)ur, not being then the capital of the kingdom, had 
probably been spared by the invader. But before the second 
campaign Chandrapur had become the rdjadhdnl of the King of 
Ma'abir, and so probably experienced the full wrath of the in- 
vaders. 

As a matter of fact, in the course of some excavations con- 
ducted at Chandor last April, by an expedition of the Indian 
Historical Eesearch Institute, a copper coin of Muhammad bin 
Tuglak was found within the garbhagrha of an ancient Saiva temple, 
mixed with the debris and mud which filled up the building. A 
huge granite Nandi, nearly six feet long, was found badly mutilated 
in a pit in front of the temple not far from its original position. 
Inside the garbhagrha a stone image of one of the Saptamatrkas, 
Vaisnavi, was also discovered. The group had been purposely 
broken leaving intact only Vaisnavi and the left leg of Kumari. 
It was evident that the iconoclasts wilfully destroyed the images 


1 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanaress Inscriptions^ XIV, p. 288. 

2 FerisMta-Briggs, I, p. 413. ^ Ibid, 

'■■'S''"'"'- 
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and temple'; and probably these iconoclasts, who accidental^ 
dropped there a coin of their Sultan, were the soldiers of Muhammad 
bin Tuglak of Delhi. 

The Hindu King very likely resisted the attack and perhaps 
he perished in the combat. This event took place in about 1327. 
This unnamed king who probably died during the war was already 
pretty old, as Kama-deva, his father, had already attained the 
age of eighty-eight, seventeen years before in 1310-11. Hence 
even supposing that he did not perish during the war, he could 
not have survived down to 1345 when we last hear of the king 
of Chandrapur. 

Ferishta relates that not long after Muhammad’s departure 

for Delhi, *all these conquests were wrested from Mm and 

continued separate ’.^ This happened in Gulbarga in 1347.^ But 
the Hoysala Empire and the Kadamba Kingdom of Goa, which 
were both further south and had Hindu sovereigns as their rulers 
did not probably hesitate so long, and shook off the Mussulman 
yoke as soon as the Sultan had crossed the Narbada. The chief 
who rose up on this occasion probably was the grandson of Kama- 
deva. However he did not enjoy peace for long. A dispute 
seemed to have arisen between him and one of his sons. The latter 
called in the Nawab of Honavar to help him against his father, 
promising to become a Mussulman. The city of Chandrapur was 
accordingly stormed by the soldiers of the Nawab, who came 
from Honavar by sea, and the petty Mussulman chief took posses- 
sion of the Kadamba capital and palace.^ Such was the end 
of the Kingdom of Ma'abir.^ 


1 Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp. 413-414. 

2 Cf. Cribble, A History of the Deccan^ I, p. 22. 

2 Gibb, Ihn BatiUa^ pp. 239-240. We do not know who was this Nawab of 
Honavar— called Jalal-ud-din by Ibn Batnta. The only information this 
author gives about him is that he aclmowledged a sovereign called Haryab 
{Ibid,, p. 230). This Haryab was Harihara I of Vijayanagara. Cf. Heras, 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, p. 68, n. 3. 

^ Ibn Batuta refers to a counterattack of the King of Chandrapur, as 
a result of which the Mussulmans ‘ were besieged by the infidels (Hindus) and 
reduced to great straits’. Yet the end of this Hindu reaction is not dis- 
closed by the traveller for he himself naively avers : ‘ When the situation 
became serious, .1 left the town during the siege and returned to Calicut’. 
Gibb, O.C., p. 241. 



.A PARSI HIGH, PRIEST. (DASTDR)-AZAR KAIWAN, WITH 
: ;HIS ZOROASTRIAN - disciples at PATNA IN THE' ' : ' 
16TH-17TH CENTURIES A.C. 

{Summary,) 

Db. Jivaji Jamshebji Modi. 

Introduction. 

The object of the paper is to give a brief account of a band of 
Zoroastrian priests and laymen — with Dastur Azar Kaiwan at their 
headj who visited northern India, and stayed at Patna, in the latter 
part of the 16th and the earlier part of the 17th century A.C. 

The Moghul Em 2 :)erora as Friends of Literature — Beligious and 

Secular. 

The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India was a kind of 
Academy, where men of Literature, Art and Science met under 
the patronage of the Rulers. Their patronage and encouragement 
drew many outsiders to India. 

The Position of Par sees at the time of Alchar, 

Though individual Parsees had risen to fame and some high 
positions in the time of Humayun, Akbar and their successors, 
more cannot be said with certainty about the Parsee community 
as a whole. Mr. Morland, in his Mndia at the death of Akbar \ 
says, that their position was not clear. The profession of most 
of them was husbandry ; some cultivated palm trees, the wine made 
out of which trees on the Persian Gulf and in Mesopotamia was 
celebrated for its health-giving quality. In the time of Cambyses, 
the then King of distant Abyssinia liked it and attributed to it 
the health of the Persians, which, however, he thought to be in- 
ferior to that of the Abyssinians. A number of Parsees were 
weavers and some resorted to commerce. The literature they 
knew of here was mostly religious, in the matter of which they 
occasionally consulted their co-religionists of Persia. 
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Akbar as a Mystic. 

. Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood. A story 
of such mysticism is coBirected with the story of his, riding a 
vicious horse at the age of 15. Later on, some contact with some 
Hindu pantheistic doctrines, and some Sufi teachings, led him to 
thoughts of direct communion with God. He seems to have re» 
mained, more or less, a mystic up to the end of his life. 

The Religious Fervour of AJcbaFs times seems to have drawn Azar 
Kaiwan to India, 

Akbar’s zeal for an eclectic religion is well known. It drew 
the attention of many foreigners — Mahomedans and non-Mahome- 
dans. As to Mahomedans, we know, that there were, and even 
now are, several schools or sects of belief. The attention of all 
these schools or sects was drawm to the Court of the tolerant 
Akbar (born 1542 A.C.). It seems that the Zoroastrian Priest, 
Azar Kaiwan (born about 1536 A.C.), was drawn to India by 
this religious fervour of the country — a country of Sanyasins and 
Sadhus, Yogis and Paldrs. In Persia itself, some were already 
drawn towards riyazat^ towards abstemiousness and austerities 
which, they believed, were preached even by some of their Peshda- 
dian, Kayanian and Sassanian ancestors. 

Azar Kaiwan at Patna. 

The reason, why out of all other parts of India, Azar Kaiwan 
chose Patna for his headquarters, is not quite clear ; but it seems 
that, Patna, being a seat of the old ruins of Buddhist times, a place 
of old Buddhist stupas and Jain cupolas, Azar Kaiwan looked to 
it as a seat of old Indian philosophy and mysticism. 

Our Authorities for Azar Kaiwan and his Disciples. 

Our principal authority for the account of Azar Kaiwan and 
his disciples is the Persian Dahistdn4-Mazdhib (School of Religious 
creeds), by an unknown author, mistaken to be Mohsan Fani, 
Besides the Dabistdn^ we have references to Azar Kaiwan in some 
of the knowm writings of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan. 

The Dabistdn, 

Among Persian books, on mystic sects and their beliefs and 
austere practices, the Dabistdn and the Desdtir, especially the 
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former, are well known in Northern India, up to Kashmir. During 
my three visits of Kashmir, I heard of the several times. 

In the last century, a number of oriental scholars like Sir W. Jones, 
Erskine, Norris, Silvester de Sacy, William von Schlegel, and even 
Warren Hastings, took part in the discussion about the originality 
and importance of these books. The Dabistdn described the religions 
of India at the time when it was written. 

The Author of the Dabistdn. 

The author of the Dabistdn not known. At one time, he 
was taken to be one Mohsan Eani, and there was some discussion 
about it in the beginning of the last century. He seems to have 
travelled a good deal and gone to Kashmir and to the various 
towns of Punjab and Gujarat. He had gone to Naosari in Gujarat, 
the headquarters of the Parsi priesthood. He had come to India 
from Persia and died in India in 1670. The author names, in more 
than one place, the disciples of Azar Kaiwan, whom he met in 
Kashmir and Patna. 

From what Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana, the learned trans- 
lator of the Sharistdn4-Chehar Chaman says, one may say that, 
possibly, at first, parts of the Dabistdn may have been written by 
Azar Kaiwan himself, and then, the unknown author added his 
own versions. Wherever he says, that he met certain disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan and travelled in Punjab and Gujarat, etc., there it 
is he personally who speaks, but the other portions describing 
various creeds may have been originally written by Azar Kaiwan. 
The unknown author added his own portions here and there but 
the main part descriptive of the various creeds may be Azar 
Kaiwan’s own. This seems to explain w'hy the author does not 
give his name. As he knew that most of his work was Azar 
Kaiwan’s writing, he dared not announce himself as the author. 
Dastur Edalji Sanjana says, on the authority of his teacher, 

Rustomji, that the formed the 4th Chaman of the 

Sharistdn4-0hehar Chaman. Thus, when we see, on the one hand, 
that the author of the Dabistdn does not give his name as the 

author, and (6) on the other hand, that the 4th Chaman of 

the Sharistan-i-Chehar Chaman is not giYen in its current texts, 
and (c) when we read what Dastur Edalji says that th .0 Dabistdn 
w^as mentioned traditionally, as the 4th Chaman of the Sharistdn, 
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we’ may, to a certain extent, justifiably say, that tlie .autiior of 
the, Dabisidn— not it has come '■down to iis, but as its main 

part deseriptiTe of the various ' creeds- ■ is concerned — was written 
by- Azar Kai wan , himself . , This conclusion puts- an end to the long' 
controversy as to wdio the author was. 

Authorities named by the Dabistmi. 

The Dabistdn names 23 Persian books for its authorities. 
Its English translators, Shea and Tr oyer, after enumerating their 
names, say, that, out of all the 23 books only a part of the 
Desatir is known to us. But, three more, the Zardasht Afshdr 
and the Jam-e-Kaihhusru also were published in translation in 
the middle of the last century by the Trustees of the Parsee 
Punchayat of Bombay, at the instance of the first Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhoy, Baronet. In the case of the Jam-e-Kaikliusru, the text 
also w^as published. I also think that the Sharistdn, in the list of 
the Dabistdn, is the Sharistdn-e-Chehar Gliaman. So, its authorities, 
that are knowm and printed are (1) the Desatir, (2) the Jam-e- 
Kaikhusru, (3) the Sharistdn, and Zardasht Afshdr, I describe 
these four at some length in my pa|)er. 

The Desatir referred to in the Dabistdn, 

Kt one time, much im|)ortance was attached to the Desatir , 
as it was referred to in the Dabistdn as an authority. Sir W, 
Jones, Governor-General Hastings, and the then Bomba,y Governor, 
Duncan, all seemed to have been overjoyed at its discovery at the 
hands of Dastur Mulla Firoz of Bombay, but later patient studies 
have showxi the extraordinary claim, put forward for it, to be un- 
deserved. 

Who were Azar Kaiwan and Ms disciples. 

It seems that, Azar Kaiwan and his disciples were all of the 
Sufi sect of belief and that they belonged to the Ishqanian class 
(i.e. the Illuminati). Sufism and its kindred belief in the west 
and the east, looked at a kind of Gommunion -with God. Azar 
Kaiw^an and his disciples were, as it were, some adepts in this kind 
of belief. 

Azar Kaiwan, 

The Dabistdn traces his descent from the Mahabadians, 
said to be the predecessors of the Peshdadians, down to Sassan I, 
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who was said to be a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and then 
to Sassan V, a contemporary of KJiusro Parviz. All the fi¥e Sassans 
were supposed to be mystics. From his mother’s side, he had 
relations with the great Chosroes I (Nosherwan). His native 
country was Ishtakhar, the Perseipolis of the Greeks, where from 
the age of 5 he had begun showing some mystic tendencies of 
taking very little food and sleep daily. He had passed 28 years 
of his very young life in seclusion in a very narrow straitened 
place (khum). We read of some supernatural or over-extra- 
ordinary events of his life. He abstained from flesh diet and had 
acquired the power of taking out his soul from his bod}?* and of 
re-entering it. He died in India in about 1618 A.C. at the age 
of 82. 

Was he a Dastur? 

Some Parsee writers of the last centuiy speak of him as a 
Dastur. But the Dabistdn or the works of his disciples do not 
speak of him as such. I have used the epithet Dastur, which seems 
to have come down traditionally. 

His Disciples, 

He had a large number of disciples, some of whom had come 
with him from Persia and some had joined him in India. The 
Dabistdn names 13 Zoroastrian disciples. 12 other Zoroastrians 
are mentioned on the authority of one of his disciples. The 
Dabistdn names 11 non-Parsee disciples, of whom 5 wereMahomedans, 
2 Jew^s, 1 Christian, and 3 Hindus. I give, in my paper, a few 
particulars about these disciples. Among the Zoroastrian disciples 
some were Mobads or priests. Some have the epithet Farzaneh 
(i.e, wise or learned) prefixed to their names. Some of these dis- 
ciples were learned and knew Arabic, Persian, and Hindi. The 
descent of many of them is traced from Kayanian and Sassanian 
kings and heroes. They w^ere from different cities like Shiraz, 
Ispahan, and Herat. One had gone to him from Surat in India. 
Two or three Zoroastrian disciples are said to have been born at 
Patna. It seems that some Zoroastrians may have gone to Patna 
some time before Azar Kaiwan. Perhaps, one of the reasons of 
Azar Kaiwaii having made Patna his headquarters may be this, 
that there were already some of his co-religionists there. The 
dates of some of his disciples’ deaths ascertained imm. Dabistdn 
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vary from 16-14, the earliest, to 1640 the latest. Next to Patna, 
Kashmir is said to he the place visited by them. The author of the 
Dabistdn says, that he met some at Patna and some at Kashmir. 

Soms Disciples as Authors. 

Some of his disciples had written books on Mystic subjects. 
The author of the Dabistdn refers to them. Some religious- 
minded Parsees of devotional mind attached importance to these 
works, which mostly spoke of one kind or another of Communion 
with God. So, four books were published, both in text and 
translation, in the middle of the last century by the Trustees of 
the Parsee Punchayat of Bombay at the suggestion of the first 
Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy, Bart., who paid a part of the expenses. 

A fete of the Tenets of belief and of the Observances of Azar 
Kaiwan^s School. 

1 . They believed in instructions in dreams from old philo- 
sophers of India, Greece and Persia. 

2. They avoided contact with ordinary people and gave audi- 
ences generally to their disciples. They said that masses are not 
to be depended upon. 

3. They advised that everybody may, though he took to 
mysticism, stick to his own religion. 

4. They kept some of their peculiar tenets to themselves. 
Some of their beliefs about extraordinary practices and observances 
were the following : — 

L In fight, one can change himself into a stone which would 
break the adversary’s sword. 

2. They can divest themselves of their physical bodies. 

3. They can read the thoughts of others, 

4. They had different modes or gestures for sleep during 

which they stopped breathing. 

5. They limited their food to minimum quantities. Azar 

Kaiwan is said to have lived on one dam of weight 
of food. 

6. Some of them never looked upon women, thus remind- 

ing us of the austere customs of some of the Christ- 
ian monasteries of Western Asia, where the monks, 
not only did not admit women into the precincts of 
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their monasteries, bnt did not even admit femal© 
animals, e g. she-goat, or a cow or hen. 

7. They could create things out of non-existence, 

8. They could know the secrets of others. 

9. They passed sleepless nights. 

10. They could make themselves invisible. 

11. They travelled long distances in unusually short times. 

12. They appeared at one and the same time in different 

places. 

13. They brought the dead to life. 

14. They deprived the living of their life by miraculous 

powers. 

15. They understood the language of (a) animals, (5) vege- 

tables, and (c) minerals. 

16. They could produce various kinds of food and drink 

without any visible means. 

17. They walked (a) on water, (b) in fire, and (c) in air. 

18. To punish and frighten the evil-minded, they (a) could 

flood their fields or (6) create extraordinary huge 
figures in the air. 

19. They can change worthless things l&e broken pottery 

into gold. 

20. They could marvellously create extraordinary houses with 

the sun moving in them. 

21. They turned themselves into animals. 

22. They threw into fire clothes which did not burn. 

23. They made themselves invisible by the recital of in- 

cantations. 

24. They swallowed fire, 

25. They made houses appear full of serpents. 

26. They, by a particular influence on others, made them 

answer questions as they liked. 

27. They ignited matches, whereby there appeared imme- 

diately dancing ladies who appeared all naked. 

28. They suppressed their breath for hours together (hubs- 

e-dam). In one case it was for 24 hours. 

29. They remained underneath water for two watches (pas) 
i.e. six hours. 

Some moved about all naked during the day and inght 
during summer and winter. 


30 . 





THE CHAUHAN KING, BAIJALA DEVA II 
OE PATNA STATE. 

L. K. Panbya. 

The State of Patna, which was formerly included in the Ohhattis- 
garh Division of C.P.’s and has been transferred since 1905 to Orissa, 
appears to have been an important principality. The state is not 
wanting in historical and archaeological remains suggestive of its 
past glory and civilised occupations. In olden days a group of 
120 temples adorned the beautiful site of the present village of 
Pisanipur Jharia, surrounded by rocky hills and containing a fine 
and large tank of oval shape, with two ghats having regular stairs. 
One of the temples here is a fine example of the Indian Hypsethral 
Temple of which only a few specimens now exist, i.e. one at 
Khajuraha in Central India and the other at Bheraghat, in Jubbal- 
pur District, C.P. The age of temples of this style is generally 
attributed to the iOth century A.D. Such temples are better 
known by the names of ‘ Chaunsath Jogini temifies’ for the fact 
that they contain in the cloister 64 niches for holding the Yoginw 
mentioned in the Durgdjyujd-Pacldhati and Kdlikd Purd'^a respec- 
tively with 64 distinct names. In one of the temples, there is an 
inscription^ which has not yet been fully deciphered. There are 
two or three fragmentary inscriptions ^ in the Patna State which are 
dated Samvat 1000 and Samvat 1253 but to what Samvat Saka 
or Vikrama they refer to is not certain. But this much is clear that 
prior to the establishment of the Chauhan rule at Patna, the state 
was. inhabited by a civilised people about the history of whom 
nothing is yet definitely known. According to an historical Hindi 
Poem named yJayacandrikd' composed by Prahlad Dube of Saran- 
garh in Vikram Samvat 1838 (1781 A.D.) the ‘ Asta-maliik ’ form 
of government was prevalent in the Patna State about the begin- 
ning of the 12th century A.D. To quote the Hindi poet 


1 pjais is 111 Devanagari script and mentions one Some^vara Deva Bliatta- 
raka Parme§vara (see P.S.). 

2 One of these has the words ^ Patna Dandpata*. (See P.S.) Arch. Stir.' 
of India BeportSgVohX.111. 
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^i: ! 

xm ^x m m ^ 

Vj 

^ifsTITT^ K% ^ ^ ^ 11 

In Patna tlie lemon (fruit) was considered to be tbe king. 
fWitli the kelp of this lemon tbe administration w^as carried on.) 
Every day this lemon-king gave its power to a malUk or elderly 
citizen. Eight malliks or representatives (of the people) were 
empowered to run the administration then. Of the eight malliks, 
Panigrahi was the head. 

The tradition is that in the absence of a king, there was a 
council of eight elderly citizens or master-minds for the administra- 
tion of the state. These were not allowed to occupy the throne 
upon which was placed a lemon fruit and in the name of that lemon 
fruit, the eight malliks carried on the administration by turn. 

Rama Deva or Ramai Deva, as the poem calls him, was a 
favourite of Panigrahi — one of the malliks. This Ramai Deva 
is said to be a grandson of the last Emperor of India — Prthvi- 
raja Chauhan of Delhi. Panigrahi whose name is given in the 
Hindi poem Gakradhar, happened to be ill during his turn 
of office as governor of the state. He selected Ramai Deva to 
officiate for him. Ramai Deva was a young, ambitious and brave 
man. He availed himself of the opportunity. He invited all the 
seven malliks to a feast and ordered them to be murdered. He 
saved the life of Chakradhar Panigrahi, the 8th member or mallik, 
because he and his mother were under his roof and he had spent his 
early days in Panigrahi’s service. Time being favourable, Ramai 
Deva succeeded through the ofiering of rich present to the leading 
officers in the army in contriving the ruin of the local governors. 
Thus came to an end the Asta-mallik form of government of the 
Patna State. Ramai Deva installed himself as the king of Patnl, 
where to this day, his family continues to rule. 

Sings the Brahmin Bard Prahlad : — 

■dufk^ 
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WT®r WT ’q'T^ ^ ^ 

^ % li 

ft’m wq HiR ?rgsr wjt 

«*rifr si<?^T?c qiisTT srT% tiq ^ i 

% ^ "^Tsr 

si’g- ^f%7r % ®r^qt % « 

He describes as Chauhan of and I 

Farther he records the geneology of in the following lines : — 

JTf '^’?Tsr ^ f%<?r*R I 

g^ trr^iTT fl'l q:qit fq' qpfr n 

<2t qft g’q w g^ ttstT^w i 

w?Tf%¥ ^ l«T ’qq II 

5fir *r»^ i 

» 

ipr "Sg ii 

t 

w «jg stT'st 1 

f 

^’CJTT'IW STT?!: 1^^215 || 

sjgr^tq siK*?; % ^ fqat^n1%?ff ^tr i 

C? 

g^ fqgwTfem fq II 

<£ 

^ ^ sr’c-^fT'f i 

^ ^wrq ’Ef'^ w *rq5@r’^ flfi^fsr »Tfgr ll 
^g l^grtK sfl «t^ w t si^ sum i 

^#s, ^f(vfs ii 

’efT’ril ^ gwtq- I 

gra^sr ’Jf SR'^ ^ qrrqj II 
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From the above we have 


1. 

Ramai Deva 

2. 

Mahaling 

1 

3. 

1 

Baijal Deva 

4. 

Bhojraja Deva 

5. 

Vikram Deva 

6. 

Pratap Malla Deva 

7. 

Bhupal Deva 

8. 

Vikramajit Deva 

9. 

Baijala Deva II 

10. 

Hiradhar Deva 

1 


1 

( \ 

1 i 

Ram Deva otherwise . Bair am Deva 

known by the name of 1st Maharaja of 

Narsingh Deva Sambaipur. 


From a Sanskrit poem in manuscript ^ which I was able to trace 
out and which is in possession of Mr. Kapilnath Dube of Ratanpur 
(old capital of Chhattisgarh and seat of the administration of 
Haihaya kings of Mahakosala) we gather that it was composed by 
King Baijal Deva, Maharaja of Patna, for the use of his son 
Hiradhar Deva. Raja Baijal Deva has given the name of his father 
in one of the slokas. It runs as follows : — 

TTSTT STTiTl {{ 

2nd. 


1 This mamiscript was prepared in Hizri era 1244, a hundred years back : 
the present year 1930 A,D. being 134S HizrL 1 saw another manuscript of this 
poem in the library of Rai Bahadur 3»hityacarya B. Jagannath, ^Bhanu 
Kavi/ retired E.A.O,, Bilaspur, G.P. 
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This reij MoJca is eno-ugh to shut the mouth of those who 
doubt the Ksatriya Origin of the Maharajas of Patna cum Sambalpur 
Kingdoms. This Sanskrit poem is named Probodha Candrikd hj the 
author himself but it is known in Orissa and Bengal by the name of 
Baijal Kdrikd or Baijal Kdvya. The manuscript I refer to begins 
with the following : — 

surfw SJTfTT, II m 

The object of the composition of the poem is given thus : — 

KT«sfTWTf*^T «Tgti<T ufsirsrr ii <t ii 

arTw*iiTJrt u^r'MTFr i 

II ? 0 II 

in III 

X X X X X 

II 11 

Purther the author says :— 

^fki %?T ^ffTJ 1 

From the above quotation it is clear that Baijal Deva’s father 
was Vikramaditya and his son, Hiradhar Deva. This is exactly 
what we find in the Hindi poem by Prahlad Dube. 

It is, however, much to be regretted that the Sanskrit poem 
Probodha Gandrikd gives no date of its composition. Nor does it 
give any information about the time of Baijal Deva II’s reign. 

poem mentions one Hammir, who, I believe, is 
no other than the famous Ghauhan King of Banathambhor who was 
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a:, great hero. It is said about Mm ^ ^ !■ 

The Sanskrit poem Hammlra-mahdkdvya by the Jain Saint, Nayana 
Chandra Suri of CTwalior will for ever be singing the glory and 
bravery of this lion of mankind. He preferred to die, sword in 
hand, to accepting the humiliating terms of peace proposed by 
Alauddin— Emperor of Delhi. 

The slokas referring to Hammir are : — 

3[T5fr?l-^T 11 II 

\] \i\\ 

Hammir's death took place about Hizri era 700 (1301 A.D.) or 
Vikrama Samvat 1358, The mention of goes to show that the 
poem was composed some time after 1301 A.D. The State of Patna 
was in the time of Baijal Deva not included geographical!}^ or poli- 
tically in Orissa as is evident from the 81st sloka of Chapter I : — 

The Patna State was then, to the west of or Orissa. It 
must have been a part of Kosala apparently Mahakosala. In 
Patna town itself and in the interior, temples by the name of 
Kosaiesvara Mahadeva are still found. 

The existence of the manuscripts of ProbodJia Candrikd or 
Baijala Kdvya at Ratanpur is attributed to the matrimoniaJ alli- 
ances between the royal houses of Patna and Ratanpur. It is stat- 
ed in the Hindi History of Ratanpur (in MS.) that the Haihaya. 
Prince Virasingha Deva married the daughter of the Chauhan King 
of Patna. This Chauhan King is, to all probability, the author 
of Probodha Candrikd — Raja Baijal Deva II. Vira Singh — Haihaya 
prince, as given in the history book referred to above, ruled from 
Vikrama Samvat 1428 to 1464. 

P.S. 

W 

On the door frame of the largest shrine among the group of 
about 60 temples at Ranipur Jharia in the Patna State, there are 
inscriptions in the Devanagri charaeters which read as follows : — 
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Line- 1. ^ I 

Line 2. ^ W 

Line 3. w^wmJ xi. i 

m -qiiCf fw: ww: S 

Line 4. srijrTiipigf ( i 

Wiiat can be made ont of the above is that under the patronage 
of King Somesvara Leva — a SMhu by name ' Oaga^m Siva ' who 
had come from ‘ UUam-Hemmba-Gfhaf got the temple constructed. 

Kai Sahib M. M. Ghosh, curator of the Patna Museum, contem- 
plated a visit to Ranipur Jharia and Bolangir with a view to deei|)her 
these and other inscriptions there. It is hoped that he will soon lay 
the result of his labours before the learned public. 

( 6 ) 

The name ‘ Patna Dandpata ’ is suggestive of the fact that it 
was a remnant of the old name Ganadanda-ndyaka — a minister 
and GaiijadaTpda^Pdla an officer in charge of the maintenance of 
army and can connect the Asia Mallih system of Government to the 
Hindu Republic or of very remote antiquity. In the neigh- 
bom’hood of Patna we still find a State by the name of Athmallik " 
which was ruled by eight representatives of the people by turns, 
which gave it the name it still bears. 




ARAB INVASIONS OF INDIA. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor^ Dacca University* 

From the very beginning of their aggressive and triumphant 
military career, the Arabs cast longing e3^es towards the fair 
valleys and cities of India. There were at that time three important 
kingdoms on the western borderland of India, which ma^/ be roughly 
denoted as Kabul, Zabul and Sind. ' The highlands of the Kandahar 
country, along the upper waters of the Helmund, were known as 
Zabul or Zabulistan.’ Kabul or Kabulistan was the country round 
Kabul, lying more to the north, on the frontiens of Bamiyan. Sind, 
the largest of the three, not only included the modern province 
of that name, but extended tow^ards the north far into the heart 
of the Panjab, and on the west it counted as its dependencies the 
coastal province of Makran and the hilly country of Kekkana 
(Arabic Al-Kikan or Kikdnan) round the Bolan Pass, ilccording to 
the testimony of Arab writers all these kingdoms belonged to India 
proper whose frontier extended up to Kish (modern Kaj or Kuhich) 
far to the south-west of Kandahar, and this is corroborated by such 
other evidences as we possess.^ 

Every student of Indian history is familiar with, the story of 
Muhammad-ibn-Kasim’s conquest of Sind. He regards it as but 
natural that the powerful Arabs whose triumphant career was 
unchecked from the Pyrenees to Pamir would make an easy 
conquest of Sind. The surprise has rather been felt why the Arabs 
made so little progress in the further conquest of India. 

But the true nature and significance of the Arab invasion of 
India has hitherto escaped proper recognition. The fact is that 
the conquest of Sind is not an isolated fact, but merely a part of 
a complex problem. It was not the beginning of ilrab conquest, 


See foot-note lo below. Baladhuri refers to Kish as the frontier of 
al-Hind. The extent of the kingdom of Sind is given in Chachndma (herein- 
after referred to as Ch"^). I have used the English translation of Ch^ by 
Bredunbeg (Karachi, 1902) and the English Translation of Baladhiiri’s account 
by Miirgotten. 
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Ijiit only the triumphant end of a long series of fruitless endeavours 
on the part of the Arabs to penetrate into the ‘'land of Hiiidh 
The result of a failure to realise this elementary fact has been 
that while the defeat of the Indians looms large in the pages of 
history their successful resistance to the onslaught of the Arabs 
for more than t \¥0 centuries has almost been ignored. 

It is a well-known fact that there are only four routes open 
to a hostile army operating against India from the west. One 
way is by the sea, and the other three lie, roughly speaking, through 
Khyber Pass, Boian Pass and the Makran coast. 

From the very beginning the Arabs tried each of these routes 
in their endeavour to enter into India. Their repeated naval raids 
were unsuccessful; the Boian Pass was bravely guarded by the 
Jaths of Kekkana (Al-Kikan of the Arabs) ; still further north, 
the rulers of Kabulistan and Zabuiistan stood as buhvarks against 
the Arab army seeking an entrance to India through Khyber Pass. 
While the re];>eated attempts of the Arabs in these directions led 
to failure, they succeeded in reaching the southern part of Sind 
through Makran. 

This last phase of the struggle has been told and retold by 
many authors. But in order to get a true perspective of the 
struggle as a whole must also review its other phases \vhich ended 
in the failure of the Arabs. 

The early Arab raids w'ere directed against the coastiand of 
India. From their secure base at Oman an army was sent across 
to Tanah, i,e. Thana near Bombay about 15 A.H, (637 A.D.). Similar 
expeditions were sent against Barw^as or Broach and to the gulf 
of Ad-Daibui, i.e. Debal. Ai-Baiadhuri records a Muslim victory 
at Debal, but is silent about the results of the other two raids. 
On the other hand, according to Chachnama, the Muslims w’ere 
defeated and their leader was killed by the governor of Chach at 
the battle of Debal.^ It may be safely concluded that the Muslim 
arms did not gain any appreciable success in any of these raids 

2 (57 -o8) places this event shortly before the murder of Umar but 

gives the date 11 A.H. This seems to be a mistake for 21 A.H, Bimilarly 
on p. 37, Ch^ refers to some events in Persia in 2 A.H., whereas the right 
date seems to be 12 A.H. These two dates are either due to misreading of 
original figures or counted from the death of Muhammad — for it is difficult 
to believe that a Muhammadan author would give 11 A.H. as the date for 
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which were all undertaken during the Caliphate of Umar (634-643 
A.D.)..'' ■ 

The defeat at Debal must have taken by surprise the Caliph 
Umar whose arms were victorious in distant parts of the wwld. 
Having failed to ajpproach Sind from the sea-coast on the south, 
he sent an army to Makran and Kirman with a view to attack 
the western frontier of the kingdom; but like a true statesman, 
he at the same time asked the governor of Irak to send him detailed 
information about the country. The governor reported that the 
king of Sind was very powerful and by no means willing to submit 
to the Muhammadans. Thereupon all ideas of sending further 
expeditions against that country were abandoned.^ 


an expedition undertaken during the Caliphate of Umar, as the latter succeeded 
to the Caliphate only in 13 A.H. Similarly Ch*^ gives wrong dates for the 
beginning of the Caliphate of AH (p. 381 and Muawiya (p. 61). 

Similarly the statement in Ch° that Chach had ruled for 35 years when this 
expedition took place cannot be correct. This is not only in conflict with 
the statement in the Tuhfat-ul-Jcirdm that Chach ascended the throne in 1 A.H,, 
but is also irreconcilable with the general statements of Ch"^ about Chach and 
his successors. 

It may be noted here that Ch^ does not mention the naval raids against 
Thana or Broach which are mentioned by BaMdhuri (p. 209). 

^ The statement that Umar sent an expedition to Makran and Kirmdn 
is based on the authority oi Chachndma (pp. 58 if.). But it is clear from the 
context that the expedition was recalled before it could achieve any success. 
Al-BalMhuri ignores this expedition altogether. Later authorities refer to the 
success of Moslem arms in this expedition. According to Tarikh-i-guzida the 
Moslems conquered on this occasion not only Makrdn and Kirmfo but also 
Sijistan, although the ruler of Sind helped the king of Makran. Hasan bin- 
Muhammad Shiraji referring to the same incidents, adds that the ruler of 
Makran, called Zanbil, who was also king of Sind, was killed. Habibu-s 
Siyar and Tabari also refer to this expedition. These authorities, however, give 
different names for the leaders of this expedition, and a perusal of al-BalMhuri, 
our earliest authority, leaves no doubt that the whole thing was a confused echo 
of certain incidents which happened at a later period. Al-Baladhuri, for 
example, narrates many incidents described by these authorities, but they 
belong to a later period. Further, Makran and Sijistan were conquered by the 
Moslem forces at a much later date. 

Elliot seems to have accepted the later authorities (Vol. I, pp. 417-8) which 
are in conflict with the statement, accepted by Elliot (p. 421) that at a later 
period the governor of Basra sent his agent * to explore Sijistan and Makrdn as 
well as the countries bordering on the valley of the Indus*. 
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■ The failure of the previous raids induced the next ruler Uthmaii, 
to attempt an invasion of Sind by land. He sent Ills agents to 
collect information about the country but their reports were un- 
favourable. So Uthman, too, gave up the enterprise.^ 

During the next Caliphate, that of 'Ali, a great expedition was 
seal: against India (38-39 A.H.). The Muslim army which included 
a large number of nobles and chiefs, advanced, without serious 
opposition, up to ikl-Kikan or Kikanan which was a part of Sind. 
The people of this country (which corresponds to the moiintainoiis 
regions in Baluchistan round Kalat) made a brave stand and routed 
the Muslim army. The leader of the Muslim host 'was killed 
together with all but a few*^ of his followers’. This took place in 
42 A.H. This is the version of al-Baladhuri. The Chachnama? 
on the other hand, relates, that the Muslims obtained a victory 
at Kikanan, but turned back on hearing of the murder of 'All. 
This seems to be only a thin pretext for hiding the defeat and 
disgrace, and the version of Baiadhuri seems to be confirmed by 
later events. Besides, the version in Chachnama is based on the 
authority of Amir, son of Haris, son of Abdul Kais, while according 
to Baiadhuri Haris was himself the leader of the ex];)edition. The 
son of the defeated leader naturally suppressed the inconvenient 
details.^ 

Henceforth Kikanan became the chief objective of the Muslim 
expeditions and during the Caliphate of Mu-awdyah (41-60 A.H.'i, 
several attempts were made to subdue this outlying frontier post of 
the Kingdom of Sind. The first expedition was led by Al-Miihallab 
in the year 44 (664 A.D.). He advanced against Kikan from the 
side of Kabul in the north, but did not achieve any conspicuous 
success.^ The second expedition led by Abdullah, in spite of initial 
successes, ended in a disaster, and the routed Miissalmaii army 

^ Baiadhuri, pp. 209-10; Ch°. pp. 59-60. Both agree very closely. 

^ Baiadhuri (p. 210). Ch"" (p. 60) gives the dates as 80 which is evidently a 
slip or misreading for 40. For, immediately before, it refers to year 38 A.H, 
It is, however, wrong in stating that the Khilafat of Ali began tov'ards the- 
end of that year. As a matter of fact Ali became Caliph in 35 A.H., 38 A.H. 
is the date of the expedition (cf. Elliot, Vol. I, p. 422). 

This is omitted in Ch". Curiously enough, here again, Ch puts 44 
A.H., the date of the first Indian expedition under Mu-awiyah, as the date 
of the beginning of his Caliphate (see f.n. of Chapter IV). For further remarks 
on this expedition, see f.n, 17 below. 
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fled to Makran J Sinan, the leader of the next expedition, ‘ proceeded 
to the frontier and conquered Makraii’. He established a garrison 
there and made it his headquarters.® The Arab forces were 
apparently unable to |)roceed any further. Hence Sinan was 
replaced by Rashid who proceeded from Makran and led a successful 
raid against Kikanan. But later, while raiding the Mid (i.e. Meds) 
he was defeated and killed.^ He was succeeded by Sinan who led 
another expedition against Kikanan. He proceeded up to the dis- 
trict of Budhia in Kikanan but the people there rose against him 
and killed him.^^ The next expedition was led by Al-Mundhir 
(Mimzir in Chachnama). He raided al-Bukan and al-Kikan and 
conquered Kiisdar, which although x3reviously conquered by Sinan 
had rebelled against the Muslims. But Al~Mundhir died at Kusdar. 
The command was then taken over by Ibn-Harri who subdued 
Kusdar and fought a fierce and successful campaign there acquiring 
much booty.^^ But Al-Kikan was far from being subdued. For 

7 Bal4-dhuri (p. 211). (p. 62) gives more details of the disaster. Both 

authorities refer to the curious anecdote of a pregnant woman by way of 
illustrating the hospitality of the leader of the expedition. Balddhuri refers 
to some initial success of the Islam army but this is omitted in This 

expedition probably took place in 46 A.H. (Weil I, p. 291). 

8 Baladhuri (p. 212). Apparently there is some confusion about this in- 
cident. Bal^dhuri refers to a tradition according to which Makran was con- 
quered by Hakim ibn Jabaiah al-abdi. Ch® (p. 63) refers to Sinan as having 
succeeded Abdulla, but does not refer to his conquest of Makran. It, however, 
says that Ahnaf, son of Kaish, who was selected for the holy wars in Hind 
remained at Makran for two years. 

9 Baladhuri (p. 212). Ch° (p. 64) gives more details of this exiDcdition. It 
says that Rashid returned after a year fi*om Kikanan, and Hra veiling via 
Sis tan he came to the mountains of Mauzar and Bharj. The natives of this 
mountainous couiatry mustered about 50,000 men strong to stop him on his 
way. A bloody battle ensued and Rashid fell a martyr.’ 

Ch'^ (p. 65). Baladhuri (p. 212) refers to Sinan’s succession in command 
but is silent about his expedition to Kikan and death. Ch' quotes a memorial 
verse relating to the martyrdom of Sinan. 

11 Baladhuri (pp. 213-14). Ch° (p. 66) says that Munzir died of illness at 
Burabi, and does not give any details of his success. Nor does it refer to 
ibn-Harri’s campaign. Ifon-Harri seems to have conquered ai-Bukan. Bala- 
dhuri refers to a memorial verse to that effect and adds ‘The inhabitants 

of al-Biikan to-day are Moslems. al-Barmaki built a city there which he 

named al-Baida (the white). This was in the Caliphate of al-Mutasim- 
billah.’ 
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more than 20 years the Muslim forces concentrated their efforts 
upon the conquest of . this frontier of Sind but , failed to achieve' 
any lasting results. 

The Arabs seem to have given up the idea of conquering Kikan 
as a task beyond their power. Their efforts were not crowned with 
success even after the conquest of Sind, which enabled them to 
advance against the country from both the front and the rear. 
Even as late as the time of the Galiph Mutasim-billah (833-842 
A.D.) Imran-ibn-Musa, ' made an expedition against the Kikanites, 
who are Zutt, fighting and defeating them This does not seem to 

be a permanent conquest and this is the last we hear of Kikanan. 

We now proceed to give an account of Arab raids against Kabul 
and ZabuL 

About the middle of the 7th century A.D. during the caliphate 
of Utliman the Arabs conquered Sijistan. From its capital ZaraiiJ 
they proceeded further east and came into conflict with the Indians 
near Kish. By successive victories they advanced up to Bust (to 
the south-west of Kandahar) and even three marches beyond it. 
The victorious general Abd-ar-Rahman, the Arab governor of 
Sijistan, entered into an amicable agreement wdth the king of 
Zabulistan. The terms of the agreement are not mentioned. Abd- 
ar-Rahman then retired to Zaranj. He had shortly to leave Sijistan 
placing it in charge of Umair, but the people of Zaranj expelled 
Umair, and closed the town. Thus the Arabs lost almost all that 
they had gained. 

When the next chief Ali had consolidated his power he made 
renewed efforts to re-establish the power of Islam in Sijistan, and 
succeeded in recapturing Zaranj. When Mu-awiyah became Caliph, 
Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-Samurah was re-appointed as the governor of 
Sijistan and with this began a fresh triumphal career of the Islamic 
forces. 

Abd-ar-Rahman raided the country, whose people had aposta- 
tised, and subdued it either by force, or by making treaties with 
its people, advancing as far as Kabul. This city was ably defended 

Elliot thinks that Munzir referred to in Ch'^ is different person from Munzir 
referred to by Baladhuri (Vol. I, 425). 

12 Baladhuri (pp. 231-232). 

12 Al-Baiadhuri, pp. 141-144. For the localities named cf. Le Strange— 
‘2'he Lands of the Eastern Cali’phate^ {Omxhtidge, 1905), pp. 344-45. 
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and the Arabs laid siege to it. After a few months a breach was 
made ill the city wall by means of stones thrown by man] aniks. 
Then the Arabs attacked the city at night, but though they fought 
the whole night they could not overcome the defence. At day-break 
the defenders made a brave sortie. Unfortunately an elephant 
that was killed at the battle fell just at the gate from which they 
issued so that they could not close it and the Arabs entered the 
city by force. A treaty was concluded^ — on what terms we do 
not know — but it was shortly broken, and Kabul had to be con- 
quered a second time (pp. 146-147).^^ 

From Kabul the conqueror proceeded against Zabulistand^ 
As already noted before, xAbd-ar-Rahman, during the first period 

Baverty gives a somewhat different account of this conquest of Kabul 
on p. 62 of his ‘ Notes on Afghanistan and part of BaluoMstan He writes : 

*In 43 A.H. (663-64 A.D.) the Arabs invaded the territory of Kabul, 
under Abd-ur-Bahman, son of Sumrah, who was the lieutenant of Abd-ullah, 
son of Amir, governor of Khurasan. He marched from Sijistan after 
capturing the capital of that country. Kabul Shah, at that period, was 
known by the title or name of Arij, but this appears to be an Arabic 
word, and signifies lameness from birth. He moved out, with his forces 
to meet the Musalman invaders, and after a severe battle retired within the 
walls of Kabul, and did not sally out again. Abd-ur-Rahman continued 
before it for a full year, after which, his army having suffered great hardship 
and fatigues, the place was taken. The fighting men 'were put to the 
sword, and the women and children were made captives. The Kabul Shah 
was also taken, and his head was ordered to be struck off, but he was 
spared on his agreeing to become a convert to Islam. He was then re- 
ceived into favour, a tribute was fixed, and the Musalmans retired.’ 
Baverty does not indicate his source of information about this detailed 
campaign, but it is evidently based on Turjuma-i-futuhat of Ahmad bin Asmi 
Kufi, quoted by Dowson (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 414, f.n. 1). It is not certain whether 
the account refers to the first or the second conquest of Kabul. The latter 
seems more probable. 

In connection with the Muslim conquest of Kabul Baladhuri makes a 
very interesting statement which deserves more than a passing notice. ‘Abd- 
ur-Rahman,’ says he, ‘took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, 
and they built him a mosque in his castle there after the Kabul style of 
building’ (p. 147). The fact that one of the earliest mosques to be built at 
an important centre of Islam was modelled after Kabuli style of building, 
is full of importance for the history of the origin of Saracenic Style. But 
this topic being only of secondary importance in the present discussion, cannot 
be treated any further here. 

Both Elliot and Baverty, and following them other scholars, have accept- 
ed the view that both Kabul and Zabul denoted one and the same kingdom 
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of ills governorship had entered into an agreement with this 
country. But the inhabitants had broken it and now attacked 
the Arabs. They were, however, defeated (p. 147), 

Abd«ar-Rahman was replaced by Ar-Rabi-ibn-Ziyad and died in 
the year 50 A.H, (670 A.D.). 

The removal of Abd-ar-Rahman emboldened the chiefs of 
Kabul and Zabulistan to throw off the Moslem yoke. The king of 
Kabul drove out all the Moslems from Kabul and Ratbil (apparently 
a title of the king of Zabulistan)^® came and gained control of 
Zabulistan and Ar-Rukkhaj as far as Bust. 'Ar-Rabi, the Arab 

under Batbil. This erroneous conception has confused their entire account 
about the Arab raids in Sijistan and Kabul. A careful perusal of Baladhuri 
leaves no doubt that Zabulistan has been clearly distinguished from Kabul. 
Thus, describing the victories of Abd-ar-Rahman he mentions separately the 
conquest of Kabul and Zabulistan (p. 147). Then, describing the subsequent 
discomfiture of the Muslim army the same author says ‘Then Kabul Shah 
assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and drove out all of them that 
were in Kabul. And Ratbil came and gained control of Dhabulistan (or 
Zabulistan) and ar-Rukkhaj as far as Bust’ (p. 147). Again, Baladhuri clearly 
distinguishes the two when he says that Ratbil sent to him (Ubaidallah) asking 
for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul (p. 148), Again, it is said 
with reference to al-Mamun that he collected double the tribute from Ratbil, 
but he subdued Kabul whose king promised obedience. 

Ko reasonable doubt can thus be entertained that the two formed separate 
kingdoms. They often made an alliance against their common foe, the Muslitxis, 
and this no doubt explains their long resistance to the powerful ai'ms of 
Islam. It may be noted here that Raverty admits that Kabul and Zabul are 
distinct places and should not be confused with each other (Notes oji Afghani- 
Stan, p. 61). 

As to the geographical position of Zabulistan we can have no better guide 
than Le Strange whose conclusion is based upon accounts of early Muslim 
writers. According to him ‘ The highlands of the Kandhahar country, along the 
upper waters of the Helmund, were known as Zabulistan ’ (p, 334). 

Again ‘ As we have seen, the whole of the great mountainous district of the 
upper waters of the Helmunrl and the Kandahar rivers was known to the Arabs 
as Zabulistan ’ a term of vague application, but one which more particularly 
denoted the country round Ghaznah. On the other hand Kabulistan was the 
Kabul country, lying more to the north on the frontiers of Barn iy an (p. 
349). 

The name Ratbil has numerous variants. Elliot observes: ‘Nevertheless 
there is no eertaintj^ as to the proper mode of spelling the name. The various 
readings of the European authors who have noticed him show how little the 
orthography is settled. Ookley calls him “Zentil”; Weil, “Zenbil”; Reinaud, 
“Batbyl” and “Zenbyl”. Wilson, “ Rated, Ratpeil, Ratbal, Rantal, Zantil — 
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Govemorj attacked Mm at Bust, put Mm to fligh-t, and pursued 
Mm until he reached ar-Rrukhkhaj , After attacking him in Ar- 
Rukhkhaj, Ar-Rabi continued to advance and subdued the city 
of Ad-Dawar.’ Ubaidallah who succeeded Ar-Rabi as governor of 
Sijistan continued the campaign and reached Razan when Ratbil 
concluded with him a treaty of peace for his own country and 
the land of Kabul. As regards the terms we are simply told that 
the peace was established on the payment of 1 million dirhams 
But the peace was short-lived. Towards the end of the reign of 
Caliph Yezid,(b4 A.H. = 683 A.D.), Kabul revolted once more and 
imprisoned Abu-Ubaidah ibn-Ziyad. Yazid ibn-Ziyad the governor 
of Sijistan proceeded against Kabul and a great battle took place 
at Junzah. But the Moslem army was completely routed. The 
governor himself and some distinguished members of the aristocracy 
lay dead on the field and the rest fled. Abu-Ubaidah had to be 
ransomed for 500,000 dirhams. 

Ratbil fomented and aided rebellions in the Arab domain of 
Sijistan where the people expelled the Arab governor. Ratbil soon 
declared war against the Arabs and apparently proceeded nearly 
as far as Zarah lake, for we are told that the new governor was 
compelled to stop in the city of Zaranj. But Ratbil w^as killed 
and his soldiers were put to rout (685 A.D.).^^ 

variations easily accounted for by the nature of the Persian letters ”, E. Thomas,, 
‘‘Eatpil”; Price, Rated,” ** Ratted,” or “Ratpeil”.’ 

17 Baladhuri (210) refers to a border raid in 44 A.H. by Al-Muhallab in 
course of which he passed through Bannah and Al-Ahwar, towns between 
Multan and Kabul, and reached Al-Kikan. Bannah seems to be the same 
as Bannu and Al-Ahwar was probably a neighbouring town. As regards the- 
result of the raid Baladhuri simply says that ^ the enemy met and attacked him 
and his followers.’ Evidently Muhallab did not achieve any success. 

Eirishta, as usual, gives an exaggerated account and takes Bluhallab to 
Blultan and identifies Al-Ahwar with Lahore. These presumptions are absolute- 
ly without any basis and may be dismissed as incredible. It may be doubted 
whether the city of Lahore existed at that time, at least under the present 
name. The objective of Bluhallab’s raid was Al-Kikdn, and both Multan and 
Lahore were far away from the route, Elliot (VoL II, p. 415) gives some details 
of A1.)d-ur-Rahman’s camjjaign against Kabul, apparently on the authority of 
Baladhuri. But the text translated by Blurgotten does not give these de- 
tails, , ■ ■ ' " 

IS Elliot apparently refers to this episode (Vol. II, p. 416), %vhen he says 
^In 64 A.H. =683-4 A.D. Abdu-l-aziz, the governor of Sistan, declared 

war against the king of Kabul and in the combat which took place, that 
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The war was, however, continued by Ratbil II, the son and 
successor of the deceased chief. He did not oppose the advance of 
the Arabs till they jpeiietrated deep into his country. Then he 
blocked the mountain paths and passes, and forced the Muhammadan 
general Abdalla to conclude a treaty on easy terms. The Caliph 
Abd-al-Malik, however, disapproved of the treaty and dismissed 
Abdalla (p. 150). 

Shortly after, Al-Hajjaj became governor of Irak (695 A.D.), 
Ms general Ubaidallah made an attempt to subdue Kabul. Here, 
too, his enemy blocked the mountain path and Ratbil soon joined 
them. Ubaidallah was ready to extricate himself from this difficult 
position by offering easy terms to his opponents, but Shuraih 
ibn-Hani al-Harithi dissuaded him from this course, saying ' Fear 
Allah and fight this people, for if thou doest what thou art about 
to do, thou wilt weaken Islam on this frontier h So 'a battle 
ensued and Shuraih made a charge, but was killed. The army 
fought their way out, although hard pressed, and made in their 
way along the desert of Bust. Many of the men perished of thirst 
and hunger, and Ubaidallah died of grief for what he had brought 
upon his men and the fate that had overtaken them’ (p. 151). 

It was a veritable disaster for the Muslim forces and its 
subsequent effects convulsed the whole Islamic world. Al-Baladhuri 
briefly passes over this unfortunate episode, but other sources give 
more details. It appears that the Muslim forces were allowed to 
retire only on the payment of a humiliating ransom.^® To avenge 


king was defeated and killed. The war continued under his successor 
and he was compelled to submit to the payment of tribute, but whenever 
opportunity offered, renewed efforts were made by the Kabulis to recover 
their lost independence.’ 

But Elliot confuses it with the campaign of 64 A.H. Besides, this campaign, 
■of *Abdu-I-aziz was directed not against Kabul, but against Ratbil, king of 
Sijistan. As noted above, in f.n. 15, the presumption that Kabul and Zabul 
formed one kingdom under Ratbil, has vitiated the account of Elliot. 

19 According to this treaty, ‘Abdallah agreed, on payment of 300,000 
dirhams, not to raid in future the kingdom of Ratbil. It was in the nature of a 
chauth exacted by the Mahrattas, in later ages. 

20 Price, Vol, I (p. 454). cf. e.g. the passage from Tarihh4-Alfi, quoted 
by Elliot (Vol. II, p. 416) ‘Ranbal retiring before his assailant, detached troops 
to their rear and blocking up the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and 
in this situation, exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, ‘Abdulla 
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the afroiit, an army was raised, named the ^ peacock army/ so 
splendidly was it ‘equipped at the cost of a heavy war-cess on 
Al-Basra and x41-Kufa. The command was placed in the hands 
of Abd-ar-Rahmaii-ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Ashath who marched 
against Ratbil in 80 A.H. (699 A.D.), put him to flight and ravaged 
his land. The commander, mindful of the recent reverses, wanted to 
proceed cautiously, but Al-Hajjaj, upbraiding him with faint-hearted- 
ness, peremptorily bade him to fight on, and when the commander 
expostulated with him, threatened his supersession. The army, as 
w’-ell as its commander, strongly resented the action. Abd-ar- 
Bahman made favourable terms with Batbil, and declaring war 
both against Al-Hajjaj and the Caliph, marched on Al-Irak, and 
captured Al-Basra, The rebellion having assumed serious propor- 
tions, the Caliph took alarm and offered terms to the rebels. Abd- 
ar-Bahman was inclined to accept the offer, which included super- 
session of Al-Hajjaj, but the rebel army rejected it. At last a 
great battle was fought in 82 A.H. (701-702 A.D.) and Abd-ar- 
Bahman was signally defeated by Al-Hajjaj. Pursued by the latter,. 
Abd-ar-Bahm.an was again beaten on the Persian border and took 
refuge with Batbil, who a year or two afterwards sent his head 
to Al-Hajjaj He is said to have died or committed suicide. 


was compelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for a ransom 
of seven hundred thousand dirhams.’ 

Raverty evidently follows the same authority and adds to the above 
extract : ‘ It is said that, when his (XJbaid-ullah’s) wearied and half-starved 
troops reached Mussalman ground, and their own people brought forth food and 
relieved their necessities, many ate their fill and fell down dead immediately 
after.’ (Raverty — Notes on Afghanistan^ p. 62.) Raverty gives the name as- 
Ubaid-uliah — which agrees with that of Balfidhuri. Elliot spells it as Abdulla. 
Both give 79 A.H. (898-99 A.D.) as the date of the event. 

21 Elliot, Vol. IT, p. 416. Price, Vol. I, pp. 455-403. Muir — Caliphate^ p, 336. 
Strangely enough, Balddhuri passes over the whole episode though he refers to 
the rebellion of Abd-ar-Rahman, and his tragic end. 

Raverty gives interesting details, but as usual, does not indicate his- 
authority. He says that Abd-ar-Rahman, after prolonged fight with Hajjaj, 
was compelled to fly in 81 A.H. (700-1 A.D.) and took shelter within the walls of 
Bust, which was held by one of his own subordinates named lyaz. Raverty 
then continues — 

‘He (lyaz) seized and imprisoned Abd-ar-Rahman and proposed to send 
him to Hajjaj. Zantbii (i.e, Ratbil) immediately on hearing of this marched his 
force to Bust and invested it on all sides and threatened lyaz and all within the 
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According to AI-Baladhiiri Eafcbil betrayed him from fear of 
Al-Hajjaj, because the latter had written a ‘threatening letter. 
Thereupon Abd-ar-Rahman threw himself from the top of a cliff 
(p. 151). 

Ratbil did not fail to take full advantage of the internal split in 
the Moslem world, and concluded a favourable treaty with Al-Hajjaj. 
The latter agreed not to make war upon him for 7 (or 9) years on 
condition of an annual subsidy in kind. This arrangement continued 
till the death of Al-Hajjaj (714 A.D.) in spite of occasional disputes 
over the value of the goods paid as subsidy, in which Ratbil always 
scored against his enemy (p. 152). 

When, in the Caliphate of Sulaiman, Yazid became governor of 
Irak in 96 A.H. (715 A.H.) and his brother Mudrik, governor of 
Sijistan, Ratbil refused to pay any tribute at all. For more than 
forty years the Arabs could not exact anything from him. 

It was not till the Caliphate of Al-Mansur (754-775 A.D.) that 
the Muhammadan governor of Sijistan again demanded tribute from 
Ratbil (apparently Ratbil III or IV). The latter sent some camels, 
tents and slaves, reckoning each at double its value. The governor 
became angry and declared war against Ratbil. Evidently he had 
little success.-^ For w^e are told that henceforth the Muslim officers 

place with impalement, if a hair of the head of Abd ar -Rahman should be 
injured, and that he would never leave the place until ho should be released. 
This had the desired effect, and he was set at liberty, and took refuge, with 
Zantbil (Ratan-pal ?). Hajjaj, sometime after sent an agent to that ruler 
making him very advantageous offers, and requiring him to give up Abd-ar- 
Rahmaii, which he did, along with eighteen of his kinsmen, in the year 82 
H. (701-2 x4.D.), but on the road back, x4bd ar-Rahman succeeded in throwing 
himself from the flat roof of a building in which they had alighted to rest, and 
dragged the agent with him. Both perished ’ (Raverty, op. cit., p. 631). 

This episode, if true, throws interesting light on the power and magnani- 
niity of Ratbil. 

Raverty further adds that in the year 90 H. (709 A.D.) Ratbil agreed to aid 
the Maliks of Balkh Marw-ar-Rud, Tal-Kan, Faryab, and the Guzgaii an against 
Katibah, son of Musallam-ul-Bahili {Ibid., p. 63). 

23 Baladhuri says (p. 154) that after the campaign, Mawand, the lieutenant 
of Ratbil asked for safe-conduct in order to be taken to the Commander of 
the Believers. Ma’n granted it sending him to Baghdad witli 5,1^00 of their 
soldiers, and Al-Mansur treated him generously, iDensioning him and his 
chieftains. 

It is possible that some understanding was arrived at regarding the pay- 
ment of tribute in future. 
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collected tribute from Ratbil of Sijistan ‘ as well as they could/ whicb 
certainly does not mean much. 

When the Caliph Al-Mamun (813-833 A.D.) visited Khorasan, 
Ratbil paid double tribute to him, but was evidently left unmolested. 
Al-Mamim, however, sent an army against Kabul, probably the Shahi 
ruler of Kabul, who submitted to taxation. Al-Baladhuri further 
says that the king of Kabul professed Islam and promised 
obedience. That is the last Arab expedition against Kabul and 
Zabiil and the dissolution of the Arab empire, which soon followed, 
ended the long-drawn struggle. 

We may now sum up the results of the Arab raids against Kabul 
and Zabul. During the period of 50 years that elapsed since the 
first raid in 28 A.H. (649 A.D.) we may distinguish three periods of 
alternate success and failure. The first period of 7 years ended with 
the Caliphate of Uthman (656 A.D.). In spite of a 2 :>romising begin- 
ning, the Arab forces achieved ver}^ little during this period. During 
the second period, renewed efforts were made by the Caliphs ‘Ali and 
Mii-awiyah, and thanks to the brilliant skill and energy of Abd-ar- 
Rahman-ibn-Sanurah Islamic forces obtained notable successes 
against the rulers of Kabul and Zabulistan. The removal and death of 
Abd-ar-Rahman in 50 A.H. (670 A.D.) ushered in the third period of 
nearly 30 years in which the Islamic arms sustained serious reverses 
both in Kabul and Zabulistan which had their repercussion on the 
whole Muslim world. The fruitless efforts of half a century (c. 
649-700 A.D.) convinced the Arabs that the conquest of these 
territories was beyond their power. Henceforth they were glad to let 
them alone and merely sought for imposing some sort of suzerainty 
upon them. But even this was with difficulty maintained for a very 
brief period (700-714 A.D.). For the next century and a half Kabul 
and Zabul maintained their authority practically unimpaired. The 

23 Price refers to an expedition against Kabul in 107 A.H.. (725-6 A.D.) 
during the Khiiafat of Hisham — (Vol T, p. 567). Raverty refers to two expedi- 
tions against Kabul, in 152 A.H. (769 A.D.) and 170 A.H. (786-7 A.D). But 
none of these achieved any substantial results. 

24 As to the King of Kabul’s accepting Islam and promising obedience 
the Arab accounts repeat it too often to be taken seriously. It seems the Islamic 
creed sat very lightly upon that ruler and he apostatised at the earliest 
opportunity. There are good grounds to believe that that was also the case 
on this occasion. In any ease we find an independent non-Muhammadan ruler 
in Kabul in later times. 
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Abbassid Caliphs no doubt occasionally exacted some tributes from 
them but with the exception of this and occasional raids, Kabul and 
Zabul were left undisturbed till the dissolution of the Arab empire- 
put an end to the prolonged fight between that mighty empire and the 
two insignificant states on the border-land of India. 

We may now conclude the story of this great failure of the Arabs 
with a word of tribute to the people of Al-Kikan, Zabulistaii and 
Kabulistan. 

The long-drawn struggles of the Arabs with these pownrs, wliicli 
we have narrated above, mark their steady but fruitless endeavours 
to enter India through the two great Passes. The hardy mountaineers 
of these regions, backed by the natural strength of their hilly country 
offered a stubborn resistance to the conquerors of the world, and 
though often defeated, ever refused to yield. Unfortunately we have 
no independent evidence of the brave and heroic fights they put up 
for more than two hundred years, and our knowledge is entirely 
derived from the picture as painted by the hands of the victors. But 
even from the records of the Muhammadan writers we can have some 
idea of the wonderful skill and energy which the}^ displayed against 
enormous odds, and the crushing and humiliating defeats which they 
not unoften inflicted upon the army of the Arabs. If India had her 
history the heroic deeds of these brave peoples, who defended her 
gates against Islam for two centuries, would probably have been 
written in letters of gold. 



THE HOME AND NATIONALITY OF THE RASTRAKUTAS 

OF MALKHED. 


Pkof. a. S. Altbkab, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 

Benares Hindu University, 

There is a great controversy about the home and the nationality of 
the Rastrakuta family which later established itself at Malkhed. The 
country round Kanaiij, Andhradesa, Maharastra, and Karnataka have 
all been claimed as the home of the above Rastrakuta house by 
various scholars. In this article it is proposed to examine these 
theories with a view to solve the problem. It will be shown that the 
ancestors of Dantidiirga w^ere originally immigrants in Berar from 
Karnataka and were ruling there for a century and half before they 
rose into prominence under the leadership of Dantidurga. 

Dr. Fleet has suggested that since the names Rathor and Rathod 
are to be derived from the term Rastrakuta, we may connect the 
Rastrakiltas with Raj]putana and Kanauj country, which seems to 
have been the original habitat of the Rathor clan of the Rajputs.^ 
But the Rathors come into prominence much later than the southern 
Rastrakuta families, and it is quite possible that the Rajput Rathors 
may have been the descendants of some members of the Deccan 
Rastrakuta families, left behind in northern India during the northern 
campaigns of Dhruva I, Govinda III, Indra III, or Krsna III. 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the settlement of 
Maratha families in Central and Northern India in the course of the 
Maratha expansion during the 18th century. 

Burnell w^as inclined to hold that the Malkhed Rastrakutas were 
Telgus and were of the same stock as the Reddis of the Andhra 
country.^ This view does not bear close scrutiny. The Reddis are 
at present scattered even over Tamil country and north-eastern 
portions of Mysore state, but their original home and present strong- 
hold is Andhra country. The Reddis of Mysore are undoubtedly of 
Telgu origin,^ and those in Tamil districts still speak a broken Telgii 
dialect, which clearly betrays their Andhra origin. If we suppose 


1 jB.Cr., I, ii, p. 3S4. 2 South Indian Fcdmography^ p. iO. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer Hit p, l^l. 
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that tile .Ba^itrakiitas were the ancestors of the modern Reddis, their 
original home will have to be located somewhere in the Krishna - 
Oodavari doab. 

Ill that case it is reasonable to expect that they would have first 
come into prominence in that locality. As it is, not only did the 
Rastrakiita expansion not begin from the Telgu-spealdng area, but 
most of that area was never permanently included in the Rastrakiita 
dominions. The Chalukya rulers, overthrown by them, were those of 
the main branch and of the Gujarat line, the Vengi Chalukyas con- 
tinued to defy them dowm to the end of their career. It will be 
presently showm that the mother tongue of the Rastrakuta rulers 
was Canarese and not Telgu. The Reddis were a class of traders and 
agriculturists and they are not known to have distinguished theiii' 
selves by military exploits in any period of ancient Indian histor^^ 
It is but once that they are known to have founded a kingdom ; this 
was after the fall of the Ganapatis of Warangal, w’hen for about a 
century, c. 1350-1450 A.D., they w^ere holding portions of the Krishna 
and Godavari districts.^ The change of the term rdstra into radda 
or reddi is not possible in Telgu, though it can take place in Tamil. 
Under these circumstances it is not therefore possible to identify the 
Rastrakutas wdth the ancestors of the modern Reddis. 

The late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar had argued that^ the name 
Maharastra was due to the province being occupied in early days by 
the Rathis and Maharathis, who were the ancestors of the Rastrakutas^ 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that the Rastrakutas were the captains of the 
Aryan armies who parcelled out Maharastra among themselves ; they 
were therefore a Marathi-speaking family domiciled in Maharastra and 
not in Karnataka.^ 

A survey of earlier histor}^ is necessary in order to decide 
whether the Rastrakuta family of Malkhed hailed from Maharastra 
or Karnataka. ‘ Rastrakuta ’ means the chief among the Rastras or 
Rathis and it is therefore clear that the ancestors of Dantidurga 
must have been descended from some of the Rathi families of the 
earlier centuries. 

What then was the home of the Rathis ? Asoka inscriptions 
describe the Rathikas as w^esterners but also associate them with the 


1 Ibid., VII, p. 158. 2 b,G„ I, ii, p. IIH. 

3 H istory oj Medieval Hindu p. 249. 
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Bkojakas; tHis will show that they were occupying portions of 
Maharastra and Berar. The next reference to the Rathis is in the 
^aiiaghat inscription of Queen Nayanika where we learn that she 
was a daughter of Maharathi Tranakayira. At about this time there 
existed numerous feudatory rulers known as Rathikas, for in con- 
nection with the western expedition of king Kharavela his Khandagiri 
inscription informs us that he carried away the wealth and crowns of 
all the R^athikas and Bhojakas. There are two records at Karli, 
belonging to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Maharathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and Maharathi Vasithiputa Soma- 
devad The latter grants a village which shows that he was a ruling 
chief. A Bhaja record discloses the existence of a Maharathi Vinhu- 
datta, and a Kanheri one that of a Maharathini Nagamulanika, who 
was the daughter of a Maharaja and a sister of a Mahabhoja. 

It is usually supposed that the Rathis and Maharathis w^ere in 
power in Maharastra only, but there is definite evidence to show that 
they w^ere occupying portions of . Karnataka as w’^ell. Lead coins 
bearing the legend SSadakani-Kalalaya-Maharathi ^ have been found 
near Chitaldurga.^ These coins belong to the middle of the 3rd 
century A.D. The Hirahadagalli grant of ^ivaskandavarman is 
addressed, among others, to the Rathis.^ We further find that some 
of the Maharathis w^ere closely connected with Canarese families. 
Nagamulanika of the two Kanheri records, wKo was married to a 
Maharathi, w’^as the daughter of Haritiputra Visnu-kada Chutu- 
Satakani, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Banavasi.^ Some of 
the Maharathis w^ere Naga-worshippers ® and Naga-worship was 
extremely common among the inhabitants of Mysore.® Since some 
of the Rat hi families were Naga-worshippers and connected by 
family ties with families residing in the heart of Karnataka, we are 
Justified in concluding that the Rathis and Maharathis were in power 
also in parts of Karnataka, especially since coins of Sadakani Kalalaya 
Maharathi are found in the heart of Karnataka. It can therefore be 
no longer maintained that the Rathis and Maharathis were confined 


1 V,pp. 152-3. 

2 Rapson, Catalogue, p. LIII ; L Oder’s No. 1021. 

2 E,I., I, p. 4. Rapsori, Catalogue^ p. LIII. 

» Cf. the names Nayanika, i.e. Naganika, Agimita-naka, i.e. Agnimitra- 
Naga, Nagamulanika, Skandanaga, etc., that occur in the above inscriptions. 

^ nice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 2Q2. 
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only to Maliarastra, The mere title Rastrakuta therefore is not 
sufficient to prove that Dantidurga and his ancestors were natives of 
Maharastra, 

The Mnitai ^ and Tivarkhed ^ plates can throw considerable light 
on the problem we are discussing. No one has so far suspected that 
the Rastrakuta princes mentioned in ■ these two records, could be 
connected with the ancestors of Dantidurga, but it can be shown 
that Nannaraja, the grantor of these plates,^ was either a direct or a 
collateral ancestor of Dantidurga. No doubt there is no direct 
evidence to establish this connection, but several significant facts 
tend to show that such was really the case : — 

(1) The seals of both the grants of Nannaraja is Eagle, which 
is also known to have been the seal-manual of Dantidurga and his 
descendants. 

(2) The names of Nannaraja and his three ancestors, — Svamika- 
raja, Govindaraja, and Durgaraja — are either similar to or identical 
with the names of some of the predecessors and successors of 
Dantidurga. One of the latter's uncles, who was governing over 
Daulatabad in 793 A.D., was named Nannaraja.^ The formation of 
the name Svamikaraja reminds us of the biruda Pricchakaraja, 
borne by Indra I.® Govindaraja, the name of the grandfather of 
Nannaraja, is repeated four times in the main Malkhed line, besides 
occurring once in the genealogy of the Gujarat Rastrakuta branch. 

1 I, A., XVlll, pp. 230 ft. 

2 I., XI, pp. 276 ff. 

The name of the grantor of the Multai plates was read by Fleet as 
Nandaraja, but an examination of the facsimile published by him shows that 
the name of the king is ISTannaraja and not Nandaraja. Fleet has mistaken 
the partially faint subscript na of nna for da ; a comparison of this letter with 
nda in 11. 2 and 6 will make it absolutely clear that the letter in questlorx is 
nnct and not nda. It will be thus seen that the grantors of both the plates are 
identical kings as their genealogy, which is identical for 4 generations, also 
shows. The dates of the two plates present some difficulty in accepting this 
identification. The Tivarakhed plates were issued in 631-2 A.D. while the 
Multai ones were drafted in 709-10 A.D. : we shall have, therefore, to suppose that 
Nannaraja was ruling for at least 7S years, which is hardly possible. This 
difficulty may be removed by pointing out that the date of the Multai plates 
may not be genuine. The genealogy in the Multai record starts in %-erse, but 
after the first verse there is a sudden break, A sentence in prose follows the 
concluding portion of which — ^ tasyatmavdnaimajo^ is again the fragment of a 
verse. The record therefore does not seem to be genuine ; at least it is not 
earefuUy drafted or copied. The date it supplies, therefore, may not be correct. 

4 EJ., IX, p. 195. 5 XhkU XVIII, p. 236. 
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Tlie name of the gi'eat-grandfatber of Nannaraja, Durgaraja, seems 
to have paved the way to the formation of the name Dantidurga. 
This close similarity in the names of the members of the two houses 
can hardly be explained except on the assumption that the two 
families were connected wdth each other. Indra, Karkka, Dhruva, 
C4ovmda, Akalavarsa Subhatuhga, Akalavarsa Krsna and Dantivar- 
inan were the names of the different members of the Gujarat Rastra- 
kfita branch, and all these names are borrowed from those of the 
rulers of the main line. The names of the 4 out of the 5 rulers of 
the Gujarat Chalukya branch, —the t'wo Jayasiiiihavarmans, Vinaya- 
ditya Maiigalarasa, and Avanijanasraya Pulakesin, — are borrowed 
from those of the main line. If the names of Nannaraja and his 
ancestors are identical wdth or similar to those of the predecessors 
and successors of Dantidurga, the assumption is quite feasible that 
the two families were related. 

(3) The known chronology of the tw^o families supports the view 
that Dantidurga was a descendant of Nannaraja. If we assume an 
average reign of 20 years except where the accession was not from 
the father to the son, we get the following chronological and genea- 
logical table from the known dates of the two houses. 

The house of Nannaraja of Elichpur. 

Diirgaraja, c. 570-590 A.D. 

Govindaraja, son, c. 590-610 A,D. 

Svamikaraja, son, c. 610-630 A, D. 

Nannaraja, son, c. 630-650 A.D. 

Known dates, 631 A.D. (Tivarkhed grant) 708 A.D.{?) (Multai 
plates). 

The house of Dantidurga. 

Dantivarman, a son or nephew of Nannaraja (?), c. 

650-670 A.D. 

Indra Pricchakaraja, son, c. 670-690 A.D. 

Govindaraja, son, c. 690-710 A.D. 

Karkka I, son, c, 710-730 A.D. 

indra II, son, c. 730-745 A.D. 

; . Dantidurga, son, c. 745-757 A.D... Known date, 754 A.D. 

Krsiia I, uncle, c. 757-775 A.D. Known dates, 758, 768 

N.B . — The reign of Indra is assumed to be a short one because his 

younger brother Nanna was alive as late as 793 A.D. 
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If we reject the date 709, A.D, supplied by the Multai plates 
for Kaniiaraja as not genuine, it will appear very probable that 
Naniiaraja was the predecessor, and very probably the father of 
Dantivarman, who is so far the earliest known member of the house 
of Dantidiirga. If on the other hand that date has to be accepted 
as genuine, the probability would be that Dantivarman was a 
younger brother of Nannaraja, ruling as his feudatory somewhere 
in Berar. Nannaraja may have had no sons, or they and their 
descendants may have been eclipsed by the descendants of Danti- 
varman. 

(4) The early exploits of Dantidurga and his father, e.g. the 
latter's feat of carrying aw^ay by force a Chalukya princess from 
Kaira, Dantidurga's occupation, at the beginning of his career, 
of Gujarat and northern Maharastra and his defeat of the kings of 
Sindha, Malva, and Kosala, would indicate that the familj^ must 
have been ruling in the feudatory capacity somewhere in Berar or 
Khandesh which is almost equidistant from the different theatres of 
war in which the armies of Indra and his son operated. And we 
know from the Tivarkhed and Multai plates that Nannaraja was 
also ruling in Berar. The Tivarkhed plates were issued from 
Achalapura w^hich is the same as modern Elichpur in Berar; the 
village Tivarkhed granted in the plates is situated about 55 miles 
from Elichpur. The villages granted in the Multai plates have not 
yet been identified, but Multai, where the plates were discovered, is 
situated only about 20 miles from Tivarkhed. It is a striking coin- 
cidence that hTannaraja should have been ruling precisely in the same 
locality, which seems to have been the place where Dantidurga’s 
ancestors also seem to have been in power. 

To sum up, the identity of the seal designs of the two families, 
the close contiguity of the places where they were ruling, the 
similarity or identity in the names of their members, and the 
striking manner in w^hich the known dates of the members of the 
two families can be w’orked up into a mutually adjusting chronologi- 
cal and genealogical table, — all these make it extremely probable, if 
not almost certain, that the ancestors of Dantidurga were ruling 
somewhere in Berar and were either direct or collateral descendants 
of the Rastrakilta king Nannaraja of Elichpur, wdio is known to 
have been ruling towards the middle of the 7th century A.D. 

The conclusion above arrived at w’^ould seem to strengthen the 
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views of R. G. Bhandarkar and 0. V. Vaidya tiat the Maikhed 
Rastrakiita house was a Marathi-speaking family. There are, 
however, several cogent reasons to sho’^ that the family was a 
Canarese one. 

( 1 ) Canarese was the mother tongue of the family. It was 
Canarese and not Maharastri literature that flourished at the 
Malkhed court. Amoghavarsa I was either himself the author or at 
least the inspirer of the oldest Canarese work in poetics. The fact 
that the recently published Jura inscription ^ of Krsna III, found in 
Bundelkhand should be using Canarese language to describe his 
achievements can also be explained on the assumption that Canarese 
was the mother tongue of the Rastrakuta family ruling at Malkhed. 

(2) The sign-manuals of Karkka and Bhruva of the Gujarat 
Rastrakuta branch in the Naosari plates of 816 A.I)." and Baroda 
grants of 812 and 835 ^ A.D. are in south Indian proto- Canarese 
characters, whereas the records themselves are to be seen in the 
,usual scriiDt of the locality. If the home of the Malkhed Rastrakuta 
family were in Maharastra, it is difficult to explain how the members 
sent to rule over southern Gujarat could have been using the proto- 
Canarese script as their mother script. It is true that Karnataka was 
included in the Rastrakuta dominions before 775 A.D,, but if the 
family had originally belonged to Maharastra, its members deputed 
to rule over southern Gujarat, could not have been using for their 
sign-manuals a script, current neither in Gujarat nor in Maharastra, 
but in Karnataka. 

The use of Canarese script and language by the members of the 
family of Dantidurga is not inconsistent with the theory, above 
advanced, that Dantidurga’s ancestors were ruling in Berar from 
c. 625 A.D. It has been shown above how a number of Rathi 
families were holding local sway even in Karnataka. Under the 
Chalukyas of Badami, Canarese-speaking branches of the main house 
were established in Gujarat and Telgu-speaking Andhra country. 
The predecessors of Dantidurga may also have similarly carved out 
a principality in Marathi-speaking Berar from their home in some 
part of Karnataka. 

That the ancestors of Dantidurga were immigrants in Berar 
would appear almost certain from the epithet ' Lattalurapuravara- 


1; JJ.J., XIX,,: p:287. 
■3 p.„157. 


2 XX, p. 135. 

4 Ibid,, XIV, p. 197. 
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dhisa ’ or ' Lattaliirapiiravinirgata ’ which begins to figure in some 
of the later Rastrakiita records. Lattalura, from which the 
Rastrakiitas had emigrated, is very probably the same as Latura . in 
Bedar district of Hyderabad State. Phonetically the change is quite 
natural ; the second la in Lattalura being dropped by liaplology, the 
original form will assume the garb of Lattaur in Prakrit ; this form 
will later change into Latura, the loss of the double consonant Ua> 
being compensated by the lengthening of the ]3receding vowel. 

Since there is no phonetic difficulty, there is nothing standing 
against the identification of Lattalura with Latura. As a matter of 
fact all the known facts of history can best be explained only on this 
hypothesis. As the Rathis are known to have been holding sway 
over portions of Karnataka as well, there is nothing improbable in 
the theory that a Rathi family was ruling at Latura, which is due 
east of Poona and south of Berar. This family may have later 
on migrated to Berar in order to carve a new dominion perhaps 
in more favourable surroundings. Elichpur, which seems to have 
been the capital of the family of Nannaraja, is only 150 miles from 
Latura. Latura is at present on the border of Karnataka, but 
Canarese was spoken much further to the north in our period ; for 
we learn from the Kavirdjamdrga^ that in the 9th century it was 
spoken right up to the Godavari. We can now understand how the 
members of the Malkhed Rastrakiita family were using the Canarese 
script and language. Being immigrants from Karnataka, they 
naturally stuck to their mother script and tongue even in Berar. 
When we remember how the Maratha families ruling in Baroda, 
Indore, and Gwalior still use their mother-tongue and script in 
personal and private matters, there is nothing improbable in the 
assumption that the Canarese Rastrakiita family ruling in Berar, 
which was just contiguous to the Canarese-speaking area, preserved 
its mother-tongue and script in its new home. 

If we assume with Fleet, Bhandarkar and Yaidya that the 
home of the Malkhed Rastrakutas was either in Maharastra or 
somewhere in central India, we cannot explain how they should 
have been using Canarese script and language. If we assume 
that they were local chiefs, ruling somewhere in central or southern 
Karnataka, we cannot understand how most of the exploits of Danti- 


1 Kamrajamarga^ I, 46. 
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diirga, tlie foiiiider of tlie dynasty, were performed in Gujarat, 
Malva, Central India and Northern Maharastra, and how the 
Chaliikyas of Badami should have continued to hold the southern 
portions of their dominions down to the reign of Krsna I. If on the 
other hand, we assume that they were immigrants in Berar from 
Latiira, we can understand why they call themselves. Lattahlra- 
puradhisa or Lattalurapuravinirgata, why they were using proto - 
Canarese script and Canarese language, how their early exploits were 
performed in southern Gujarat, Malva, Central India, and why 
the early Chaliikyas continued to hold longest in the southern 
portions of their dominions. The ancestors of Dantidurga were 
therefore immigrants from Karnataka ruling in Berar at the time 
of the rise of Indra I and Dantidurga. 

The conclusion above arrived at does not eliminate the possi- 
bility of the existence of Marathi-speaking Rastrakuta families 
ruling in Central India or Maharastra. We have shown already how 
a number of Ratlii families were ruling in Maharastra also; it is 
therefore quite possible that some of the Rastrakuta families, e.g. 
that of iVbhimanyu of Manapura,^ or Govindaraja of the recently 
published Naravana plates of Vikramaditya II, may have been 
Marathi-speaking Rastrakuta families, which were natives of Maha- 
rastra. It is only asserted that the Rastrakuta family, to which 
Dantidurga belonged, originally hailed from Karnataka and was for 
a long time domiciled in Berar at the time of the rise of Danti- 
durga. 


1 E.L, VIII, p. 163. 

2 Journal of the Bharata Itihasa SatnshodhaJca Mandalay X, p. 9. 




MATERIALS FOR SCULPTURE— THE ABHASA : ; ■ 

P. K. Acharya, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

An important controversy has arisen for a long time with regard 
to the materials with which images used to be made in the past. As 
in all other matters, if archseological evidences can be produced and 
the sculptural remains may be found out, the question whether a 
certain material was in use for image -making could at once be 
settled. In the absence of such an evidence references met with in 
literature must be interpreted in such a manner as would invariably' 
satisfy the context. The philological investigation in a matter like 
this may at best discover the earlier uses of the term, but if the con- 
text be satisfied there could be no reasonable objection in accepting 
a new meaning of a term which is, in addition, in conformity with 
the etymology. The seeker of truth would be merely misled by those 
who refuse to be further enlightened by a new source of information 
to which they had no access. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy doubts ^ the 
use of the term dblidsa as a material in the Mdnasdra and cites, in 
order to support himself, his own translation of the term as used in 
^rikumara Silparaina (LXIV, 2-6) and Gopinatha Rao’s interpre- 
tation of the same as used in the Suprabheddgama, The learned 
doctor declares that the term must always mean ‘ a method ’ and can 
never imply ^ a sculptural materials He further declares that the 
three varieties of dbhdsa, namely, the citrdnga, ardha-CAtranga, and 
dbhdsa proper, would imply ‘^sculpture in the round, reliefs, and 
painting ’. At the outset it is necessary to refer briefly to the non- 
sculptural uses of the term in the Mdnasdra itself, as the etymologi- 
cal sense of the term is too well known. 

In connection with measurement, the storeyed buildings are 
divided into the jdii, chwnda^ vikalpa. and dblidsa classes as they are- 
measured in the units of tw^enty-four, eighteen, twelve, and six 
angulas respectively.^ The unstoreyed pavilions also of certain 

T 48,'3, x->. 251. 

2 E|^:a.bhumi-vi{iliim vaksye iaksanam vaksyate Mhuiia 
Jati^ ehandam vikalpam tu cabiiasaiB tu caturvidham 
Porva-hastena sam-yuktam harmyaiii jatir iti smrtam 
Chandaih tripada-hastena vikalpam syafc tad-ardhakam 
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.shapes are designated as jdti, chanda, vikalpa, and dbhdsa} Doors 
:are also similarly classified. ^ In the Kdmikdgama also buildings as 
well as the top-rooms are divided into the same four classes.'^ In 
connection with the sculptural materials the use of dbhdsa in the 
Mdnasdm appears to be clear. It is distinctly stated that the 
movable {cala) and the stationary {acala) images were made of nine 
materials, namely, gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, 
dbhdsa (1 glass), and terracotta or earth,^ It is needless to say that 
without dbhdsa there would be only eight materials, not nine w^hich 
number is emphasised again and again. A clue has been discovered 
which may explain how Dr. Goomaraswamy and Mr. Gopinatha Eao 
failed to consider being a material. Both the SilparaMaf diid 


Abhasam eardha*hastena harmyadmadi tn manayet (M. XIX. 1-5). 
Compare also 

Etat tad eva sariiyuktam harmyanam mana-kalpanam (M. XXX. 175-177). 
1 Devanam bhusiiranam ca mandapaiii jati-rupakam 
Bhupauaiii mandape sarve chanda-rupam itiritam 
VaiSyakanam tu sarvesaiii vikalparh eeti kathj^ate 

Sudranam mandapam sarvam cabhasam iti kirtitam (M. XXXIV. 547-550). 
^ Sapta-vim^odayam hy-evam tad-ardhara vistrtarh bhavet 
Evath Jati-vaSat proktam chandadinam pravaksyate 
Trayovim^a ^atantaiii sySc ehanda-dvara-vii§alakam 
Paiica-viih4angulam arabhya dvi-dvyangula-vivardhanat 
Eka-vim^angulam arabhya dvi-dvyahgula-vivardhanat 
Eka-viihi§a (m)-§ataritam syad vikalpa-dvara-vistrtam 
Nava-paok tyanguiam arabhya dvi-dvyahgula-vivardhanat 
Eka-pahktyahguladhikyam ^atantam abhasa-vistrtam (M. XXXIX. 
28-35). 

3 (Jati) Chandaih Vikalpam Abhasam ©kaike tu dvisarbkhyakam ' {Kami- 
kdgama, L. 13). 

•4 Brahma-visuu-mahe^anam iaksanam vaksyate ’dhuna 
Hiranya-rajatenaiva tamrenaiva ^ile vapi 
Darve va sudhe vapi ^arkarabhasa-mrttika 
Etais tu navadha dravyai(s) eottamadi tray am tray am 
Calaih capy-acalam capi nava-dravyais tu nirmitah 
Lohajair mrtsudha caiva ^arkarabhasa-mrttika 
Caia-dravyam iti proktam anyesam cacalam viduh (M. LL. 1-7), 

^ Jahgama va sthavara va ye santi bhuvana-traye 
Tat-tat-svabhavatas-tesam karanam oitram ucyate 
Tac-eitram tu tridha jheyam tasya bhedo’dhunocyate 
Sarvahga-dr^ya-karanam citram ity-abhidhiyat© 

Bhittyadau lagna-bhavenapyardhara yatra pradr^yate 
Tad-ardha-citram ityuktam yat tat tepm vilekhanam 
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the Suprahheddgama^ on which Coomaraswamy and Rao depended 
appear to have distorted and misquoted the Mdnasdra of which the 
8ilparatna is wholly and the Agama is partly a mere summary. AS' ; 

a matter of fact one or two other later works ^ also have badly dis- 
torted the original reading oi the Mdnasdra hj changing dhlidsa into’ 
citrdblidsa. These later summaries of the Mdnasdra also appear to 
have failed to correctly interpret the original. 

It should be noticed that cala (movable) and acala (immovable 
or stationary) of the Mdnasdm are read in the Bilparatna gangama j 

and sthdvara respectively, which are inaccurately translated by 1 

Coomaraswamy by ^ animate ^ and ‘ inanimate \ 
jibhdsa is classified into three varieties in ail these texts. In i 

the Mdfiasdra they are called oitrdnga, ardha-citrdiiga, Mid dbhdsdhgay ! 

or more generally cUra, ardha-citra, and dhhdsa respectively. The 
cUra is that which can be seen through all parts (? fully transparent 
or full relief) ; ardha-citra is that which can be seen through half | 

of its limbs (? half transparent or half relief, or bust), and dbhdsa is ; 

that which can be seen through a quarter of its limbs ( ? a quarter or 
only partly transparent, or representation of head only), i 

In the Silparatna the very same three varieties are called cUrar i 

ardka~citra, and cifrdhhdsa and defined as follows : citra is that of t 

■which all the limbs are made visible; ardha-citra is that whereof I 

half can be seen (through) even when attached to a wall and | 

- f 

Citrabhisam iti khyStarh x^urvaih lilpa-vilaradaih 
Citram vapyatha eitrardhaiii mrda va sudhaya vapi 

Darunaiilaya vatha lohair istakayapi va | 

Tat-tad dravyaih prakurvita yatha drstara yatha srutam. I 

1 Siiprabhedagcima, XXXIV. 3-4 (refers to the image of l^vara) : 

Citram citrardham evath tu eitrabhasaiii tathaiva ca 

Sarvavayava-sampGrnam dr^yam tae- citram ucyate | 

Ardhavayava-samdr4yam ardha-citraih caiva ca | 

Pate bhittau ca yo (ai)lekhy aril citrabhasam ihocyate. | 

2 siiodbliavanarh V (b) imbanam eitrabhasasya va punah 

JaladMvasanam proktam vrsendrasya prakirtitam ! 

{Linga-Purana^ part il (Uttara-bhaga), Chap. 84> v. 43) i 

Indiianaiii ca vinyasya palalani ca vinyaset 

Tasmin lostani viiiyasya palalai4 chadayet punah 

Palalabhasakaih jia^cad brlhyabhasais tusais tatha 

Xcehadyadbhir atha shlcec chakham prajj valayet puiiah 

(Vastuvidya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, XVI. 32-33). 

Sir Asutosh Metnorial Volume, pBi,ge 
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elsewhere ; ^ and citrdbhdsa is stated by the ancients, expert in the art 
•(of sculpture), to be that which is their own writing (or painting). 
This. very literal rendering would show that the author Srikumara 
himself failed to clear out the Manasara’s definition of dhlidsa anrl 
consequently left it rather unexplained by a reference to the expert 
artists (sculptors).^ If citra means an idol, citrdbhdsa may very well 
imply painting, but citrdbhdsa should not be confused with mere 
dhhdsa. 

In the Suprabheddgama also the three varieties of dhhdsa are 
called citra, citrardha (also ardha-ciira) and citrdbhdsa. Herein the 
definitions more closely follow^ the Mdnasdra : citra is that of which 
all the component parts can be fully seen; ardha-citra is that of 
which half the component parts can be seen ; and that is called 
citrdbhdsa herein (i.e. in this treatise) which should be written 
(designed or painted) on the wall or a cloth-piece. 

It should be noticed that while in the Silparatna hhitti (wall) 
is connected with Vard/ia-ciim’, in the Agam,a both bhitti (wall) 
and pata (cloth-piece) are connected with dhhdsa which had been left 
rather unexplained in the former. This fact may reasonably justify 
one to believe that the compiler of the Agama directly or indirectly 
made an effort to improve on the clumsy definition of the Silparatna. 

Thus what appears to have induced both Coomaraswancif and 
Oopinath Rao to hold the above view is the use of the expressions 
‘ vilekhanam ’ in the Silparatna (II. XLVI. 4), and ‘ likhyam ’ in the 
Suprabheddgama (XXXIV. 4), both of which expressions etymologi- 
cally mean the same thing, namely, ‘ writing ’ whence the sense 
of ‘ painting * may follow if and when a particular context is 
satisfied. There is a similar passage in the Bhavisya-ptirdna ^ where 
it is stated that for an increase of prosperity (i.e. benefit) of the 


5 Coomarswamy’s rendering of this line is incomplete inasmuch as ‘ yatra 
pradr^yate’ and *api’ have been left out. 

2 Here too Coomarswamy has left out the rendering of ‘yat tat tesarh ’ 
possibly owing to inconvenience to fit in. 

3 Pratima saptadha prokta bhaktanam Buddha- vrddhaye }{ 

Kailcam rajat! ttori parthivx ^ailaja smrta || 

YarksT calekhyaka veti murti-sthanani sapta vai li 

Alekhyaka and abhasa seem to have the same meaning and indicate 
the same material. 

(Bhavisya-Furana, Chap. 131, v, 2, 3.) 
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devotees, images are stated to be of seven kinds as they are made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth, stone, wood, and dlekhya. 

The last of these seven may be taken to mean a material, 
the context makes that more or less imperative and it may ; be a 
synonym for dbJidsa. The use of citrdbhdsa in the Linga-purd'iia,^ 
and of paldldhhdsa and brlhydbJidsa in the Vdstuvidyd ^ will also lend 
further support to having been used in the Mdnasdra m 

connection with sculpture not as a method but as a ' material ’ with 
which images w^ere made. 

Lastly, what the Chinese traveller I-tsing says about the nine 
materials with w^hich people made images during his visit (in 
671-695 A,D.) can be taken to be as good an evidence as an archseo- 
logical find : 

^ Again, when the people make images and caityas which consist 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, earth, laccxuer, bricks, and stone, or 
when the}^ heap up snowy sand, they put in images or chaityas 
two kinds of sarlras (relics).’ ^ 

In the Agni-imrdna also seven materials are stated to be used 
for image-making although nine are actually mentioned, namely, 
terracotta, wood, metals (iron), precious stone, ordinary stone, earth, 
moon-white substance (silver ?), bell-metal, and sandalwood.^ This 
‘ moon- white substance ’ and I-tsing’s ‘ snowy-sand ’ appear to be the 
same and may be a synonym of dbhdsa. 

The snoioy-sand, moon-white substance, dlekhya and other deri- 
vatives from the root likh, and dbhdsa appear to be identical and 


1 Silodbhavanam v{b)imbanam eitrabliasasya va punah 
Jalaclhi vasanara proktaiii vrisendrasya prakirtitam 

[Lihga-Pumna, Part II (XJttara-bhaga), Chap. 48, v. 43]. 

2 Indhaniiiii ea vinyasya palMam ca vinyaset 
Tasmin lostani vinyasya paialai^ chadayet punah 
Paialafohasakaih pa4cad brihyabhasais tusais tatha 
Aechadyadbhir atha sificec chhakham prajjvalayet punah 

(Vastuvidya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, XVI. 32-33). 

3 Takakusii’s translation of I-tsing’s work, 

‘■Becord 'of the Buddhist Beligion\ 'p. 150. 

Cf. V. S. Smith, Ind. Ant. XXXIII, 175. 

4 .Mrninayl dira-ghatita lohaja ratnaja tatha\ij' 
Sailajagandhajaeaivakaumudisaptadhasmrtali- 
Kaihsamayl gandhaja caiva mrnmayi pratima tatha |j 

(Agni-Pufdna, Chap. 43,. v. ;9-10). 
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obviously refer to a material (' glass ’) which can be fulivj half ^ and a 
quarter or partially transparent. 

I-tsing’s evidence also goes to show that iron was in use for 
iniage-inakiiig of which many archaeologists including Dr. J. Pii. 
Vogel entertain doubt. That the iron-image used to be made , is 
further proved by the Matsyapurdna where it is stated that the 
images for worship should be preferably made with gold, silver, 
copper-like red precious stones, ordinary stone, wood, iron-lead, brass- 
metal, copper, bell-metal, and lime-wood.^ 

The eye-witness I-tsing and an early Piirana, the Matsya, 
separately but concurrently support the statement of the Mdnasdm 
that the maximum number of sculptural materials was nine. 

Sculptural materials including iron but excluding dbhdsa are 
referred to in other classes of literature also. But the Mdnascira 
being unquestionably meant to be a guide book for all contains 
standard rules and always refers to the maximum varieties not only 
in regard to sculptural materials, but also concerning everything, 
both architectural and sculptural.^ 

Thus in the Shanda-pnrdni^a mention is made of seven materials 
with which the phallus of Siva was made. ' Here they produced a 
Lihga, of seven metals, viz. gold, silver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and 
bell-metal. ’ ® 

In the later architectural texts, the specification is altogether 
given up as they obviousty depended on the standard work. For 
instance it is stated in the Silparatna-sdra-samgraJia (XI, 5) that the 
images should be made of materials like timber, stone, and metallic 
substances.^ In the Bimbamdna different materials are prescribed 
for the different parts of the image. The main or middle body is 
stated not to be made of gold and such other precious substances and 

1 Sauvami raj at! vapi tamr! rataiamayi tatha 
^aili darumay! capi loha-s!sa-mayi tatha 
Rittika-dhatu-yiikta va tamra-kathsa-mayi tatha 
Siidha-daru*may! vapi devatarca pra^asyate 

(Matsya-Picrana^Qlidi-^, 1>5S, v. 20-21). 

2 See the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture according to Md'nasd'ra’^'il 2 )a/>‘dstraf' 
specially pp. 34-88, 89-109, 110-131, 162-170. 

3 iStoida-pifrana (Sahyadri-khanda), Znd. Ill, 194. 

4 Murtis tu yrksa-pasana-ioha-dravyaih prakarayet. 

The image should be made of materials like timber, stone, and metals. 

{S%lpa"sastra-scim’samgrakaf XI, y). 
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of metals^ which should be used at the joints of images made of wood 
or stone, but the whole image also may be made of gold^ copper, 
terra-cotta, stone, wood, and powdered brick.^ 

In the MaMnirm^a-T antra the effect of ' making images with. 
different materials is specified. One would reside in heaven for a 
kalpa (432 million years) by making images with earth (terra-cotta),, 
ten times that successively by making images with wood, stone, and 
metals respectively. Similarly with regard to draught animals or 
vehicles also the successive effect would be ten times of the preced- 
ing when they are made of earth (terra-cotta), wood, stone, brass» 
bell-metal, and copper, etc.^ 

To which heaven and for how many million years the image made ■ 
of iihlidsa may lead the artists, archaeologists, and others who are 
convinced of its existence as a material and identification with glass 
or some such material must be left to the Judgment of the reader. 
The writer requests the learned members of the Sixth Oriental Con- 
ference to help him with their considered opinion and thus ex- 
pedite the publication of the Text and English translation of the 
with measured drawings and. illustrative sketches. 


1 Svarnadi-iauha-bimbe ea deha-garbham na karayet i! 
Kastba-pasana-bimbe eayat sandhau vidbir ucayate jl 

Yat bimbe ca krte dravyam svarnam tamram tu mrnmaye jj 
Saile kasthe istika-cumarn bimbam tatra pracaksat© li 

{Bimbamana, British Museum, Ms. 1, 558, 5202, v. 4, 6; 
Ms. 2, 5291, 559, V. 3.) 

2 Mramaye prat!v(b)imbe tii kalpa-yutam divi 
Daru-pasana-dhatuuaiii kramad daia-gunadbikam 
Mfiimaye vabane datte yat phalam jay ate bhuvi 
Dariije tad-da^a-giinatb ^ilaje tad-da^adbikam 
.Rittika-kaibsa-tamradi-iiirmite deva-vahan© 

Datt© phalam apnoti kramat ^ata-gunadbikam 

{Mahanirmna“Tan(,ra» XIII® 22^ 30|> 31)<. 




^EARLY, MUSLIM VISITORS OF. EUROPE FROM' INDIA L 

A. F, M. Abdul Kadie, 

Islamia College, Calcutta, 

Arabiaj the cradle of Islam, was inhabited by a branch of 
the Semite family which was intensely adventurous and its members 
were very fond of travelling in far and distant countries. The 
connection of the Arab merchants with the Malabar coast and' 
with the islands of the eastern Archipelago is of an age-long standing. 
They took delight in long journeys, pursued in quest of profit in 
trade, or for the satisfaction of their innate desire to see the wide 
w’orld. Nor, did they live a settled life within their own peninsula ; 
and the caravan life was the only life w^hich appealed to their 
inquisitive minds. Their poetry, to w^hich they devoted so much of 
their time and energy, w^as a child that was born, nourished and 
nurtured during centuries of travels in the peninsula and countries 
around it. (Holy Quran, Chapter CVL) 

This love for travels w^as further cemented by the religion which 
sanctified journey that was taken in order to acquire knowledge or to 
impart it. The burning desire to preach the truth of Islam to 
tlie nations of the wmrid also contributed to a large mea>sure to 
strengthen this passion for travels in them. The QURANIC injunc- 
tion on this point is very clear; ‘Say travel in the earth and see 
how he makes the first creation — and Allah create the latter 
creation’ (||). It is for this reason that we find a galaxy of 
travellers w^ho undertook long journeys during the very early period 
of the history of Islam: Abu Ayyub Ansari, a companion of the 
Huty Prophet (Peace be on him) went so far as Constantinople. 
His shrine still exists there and it is an object of adoration for alL^ 
Later on, when the banner of the Arabs was hoisted in distant countries, 
men poured forth into Medina from all parts of the world, and there 
they acquired knowledge about Islamic Laws and Religion. Yahya 
Bin Yahya came to study under Malick from Andalusia, while 
Muhammad Bin Ismail from Bukhara, rummaged every creek and 
corner of the then Islamic 'world in order to gather materials for his 


3. Tahaquat hf Jhni'Beid, Vol. HI, p. 50. 
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work on tradition, tlie well-known As-Sahili. Tke climax was- 
readied wlien the Mediterranean coast on the western side was 
permanently influenced by Islam, and Moslems from Arabia and 
Northern Africa built a civilisation of their own in supersession 
of the Roman Civilisation. Ibn-i-Jubair’s famous book of travels, 
better known as Kitabur-RaMa, is an everlasting testimony to the 
Moslem’s love for travels. Ibn-i-Bat-tutah is another famous 
traveller among the Muslims. His descriptions of the travels made 
by him are known to every oriental scholar. The zeal for travels 
was also imparted to the non- Arab nations that accepted Islam. 
We can mention here Nasir Khiisasuniavi and Sadi as two very 
widely travelled Persian savants. 

There is another very important reason why a Muslim should be 
a born traveller : Islam, among its other rituals, makes it obligator}^ 
on every able-bodied Muslim, who can pay his way to Mecca, to 
go there on the holy pilgrimage at least once in his life. This 
religious obligation kept alive, in every country where the religion of 
the prophet found its way, that spirit of adventure which so %vell- 
characterised the lives of the early Arabs and Muslims. Even in 
modern times the Hejaz is the cynosure of Muslim eyes and pilgrims 
from the extreme north-west part of Africa, on the one hand, 
and the north-east corner of China on the other, flock to the 
spiritual capital of Islam. When Islam came to India, the Indian 
Muslims too imbibed this spirit of love for travels from those who 
brought to them the new faith. In short, the culture of the ancient 
Arabs that preceded that of Islam and the teachings of the Arabian 
prophet so influenced the character of the succeeding generation 
of Muslims that they always took delight in travels and, whenever 
possible, they left a brilliant record of their journeys and travels, 
a record which has, to a great extent, contributed to our collective 
knowledge of Geography and History. With the arrival of the 
Europeans in the field of Indian social life and politics a novel 
phenomenon must have been presented before the Indian Muslims 
and, though the Muslim power in the country was destined to 
receive a death-blow at the hands of the new-comers, it is not to be 
wondered at if the Indian Muslims felt admiration for the 
adventurous sea -loving band of traders who brought India in touch 
with a world hitherto unimown to it. Akbar and Jahangir /vvere, 
indeed, actuated by the desire for an appreciation of their venture- 
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some spirits when they granted concessions and trade facilities to 
the Europeans who came to their Court, 

Since the English, of all European nations, came, generally in 
closer touch with the Muslim rulers and inhabitants of India, they 
roused greater interest on the part of the Indians for a study of their 
language, customs and manners. This desire for a closer study of 
the English character must have, naturally, encouraged those among 
the Indians who were not averse to leading the life of a traveller to 
study at close quarters, and glean first hand information about the 
nation that had so slowly but successfully grafted itself on the 
country and the government of Hindustan. It is, however, 
regrettable that very early records do not throw sufficient light on 
the subject, but, at the same time it is a matter of surprise, as 
we shall see later on, that some of the materials that are available 
can give us correct and authentic accounts of those Indians who 
made journeys to England or Europe tow^ards the middle of the 
18th century and a little downwards. The purpose of these few 
pages is to give an account of some early Muslim visitors of Europe, 
especially England, from India. It is amazing indeed to find that 
the commonly accepted notion about this subject is that ‘ Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy’ was the first educated and eminent Indian wffio had 
gone to England. As we shall progress we shall see that the 
assertion so naively made cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. 
At any rate, it will have to be accepted with a considerable amount 
of reservation. 

Who, among the Indian Muslims, was first to go to Europe is a 
question that cannot be answered with precision. But, Ahu Talib, 
the author of Hadiqatul-Afkar, who is also one of those travellers 
who visited Europe towards the close of the 18th century, mentions 
two of his friends who, presumably, took the voyage at a com- 
paratively early date. First among them is Muhammad Qubad Beg. 
The date of his voyage and the period which he spent over it are, 
however, not given, but, under a biographical sketch of the poet 
Ashobe, he declares him to be the poet’s maternal grandfather who 
served as a Diwan in the Deccan towards the last days of Aurangzib. 
The said wwiter also adds that Qubad was not only a scholar of 
Islamic literature but also of Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek and that 
the last two languages he learnt during his travels in Europe. 
Muhammad Qubad Beg must, therefore, be regarded the first Indian 
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Muslim who iveiit to Europe. He must also have spent a suffieientiy 
long period in Europe to enable him to m.aster the two languages. 
Aiidj since, according to . Abu Talib he was a state official under 
the last of the Great Moghals, tow-ards the end of his glorious reign, 
the conclusion that forces itself upon us is that Muhammad Qiibad is 
the first Indian who visited Europe and that he must have done 
so, at the latest, towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

The second place is given to Mir Muhammad Husain. He 
belonged to a Persian stock and was born in Oudh. While oiing 
he had set his heart on travels in Arabia and also countries beyond 
it. In a Mathnawi composed by him under the title of saqi nama he 
refers to his voj^ages and journeys in the following lines: — 

I pondered long over books, 

And during the period of 30 years I travelled the distance 
that would cover 100 years. 

I have learnt Mathematics and Natural Science, 

The}’' are all mastered by me. 

I roamed round a fair portion of the world ; 

I passed by the remotest part of BTance, 

I went to a loving heart to Yathrib and Batha, (And) 

With all my heart I took the way to Hedjazi. 

From xAlexandria I came to Egypt ; 

Like Joseph I w^as famous in that city. 

Two years of my life w^ere spent on the sea, (And) 

I witnessed many a wonder. 

Through the sea I passed from Europe 
To the southern land and farthest xAfrica. 

His death occurred in 1205 A.H. (1828 A.D.) at the age of 50 
years. He was thirty when he finished his travels. He must have, 
therefore, visited Europe in the neighbourhood of the year 1765 
A..D. 

The last named visitor of Europe from India >vas contemporary 
to a scholar of no mean order who, during the years 1766-69 went 
on a voyage to England and also travelled in France. This took 
place eight years before Raja Ram Mohan Roy was born. The 
occasion of his visit to England and the mission with wdiich he was 
entrusted call for a detailed account of the visitor’s life and the 
events connected therewith. His name is I’tisamuddin and, curious- 
ly enough, he is a countryman of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, as he 
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belonged to the village of Pajnore in' the District of Nadya. His' 
early life was spent in the services rendered to the Nizamate of 
Bengal during the reigns of Nuwwab Ja’far Ali Khan and Qnasim 
Ali Khan. He had also occasions to meet with Shah Alam and take' 
part in the transaction that took place between the Moghal Emperor 
and the English, on the one hand, and the Marathas and the 
English, on the other. He had visited Northern India and had 
helped the English in bringing to a successful issue their negotia- 
tions with the Marathas at Poona. Nor, has he left us in doubt 
about his purpose for a visit to Europe and especially England, and^ 
in a scholarly monograph, written in Persian, the Court language 
in India at that time, he has left not only a record of the voyage 
but also has given us a document of great historical value. In- 
cidentally a further light is thrown on the character of Lord Clive 
who had directed the transactions between the East India Company 
and the Emperor of Hindustan. 

In his book, 81iigarf-N amad-W ilayat, the record of his voyage 
to England, I^'tisamuddin says that he was present in the Coui't 
of Shah Alam, at Allahabad, when through the negotiation of 
Shiijahiddaula and Lord Clive the grant of Diwani of Behar, Bengal, 
and Orissa was made to the East India Company. But, as it 
appears from the said book (pp. 10-11), the grant -was made on some 
moral understanding between the two contracting parties. Besides 
paying a tribute of 26 lakhs annually, the English had given an 
assurance to Shah xAlam that they would help him in strengthening 
his position as the Emperor of Hindustan by rendering military 
services. This stipulation might not have been embodied in the 
royal warrant for the grant of Diwanee, but it had the acceptance of 
all concerned. xAs military operations in support of the Emperor 
would have entangled the Company in- political struggles in the 
country and prejudiced their position as traders, Lord Clive wished 
to have a sanction for this new phase of their activities in India from 
the King of England and the Parliament. Shah xAlam, in order to 
assist Lord Clive in securing the desired sanction, deputed Nuwwab 
Munir uddaiila and Raja Shitab Rai, his representatives in Bengal and 
Behar respectively, to accompany Lord Olive to Calcutta and to 
draft a letter on Ms behalf to King George the third of England 
asking for the formal sanction of the preferred help. The letter was 
drafted in a garvien at Dam Dam and in the presence of General 
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'CbrnaCj Captain Swinton and George Vansittart, besides Lord Clive 
and the two representatives. As it waS' the duty of the Company to 
secure this permission from England in consequence of the moral 
assurance they had given to the Emperor in regard to military help, 
in lieu of the grant of Diwanee, Captain Swinton was put in charge 
of the mission. I'tisamuddin too was asked on behalf of the 
Emperor to accompany the mission. The Diwanee was granted in 
1765, and soon after, the mission left for England. The wdiole 
transaction was, however, kept a secret and other members of the 
Council of the East. India Company were not made privy to it. 

I‘tisamuddin was young at that time and the youthful love for 
adventures made him accept the suggestion. He embarked on his 
voyage from the port of Hijli. He had hardty spent more than a 
week on the sea when a startling disclosure w^as made to him by his 
colleague, Captain Archibald Swinton : He w^as informed that Lord 
Clive had kept the royal letter with himself and, as he was expecting 
to return to England in the following year he would bring the 
same together with royal presents from Shah Alam to King George 
III, and would make it over to him to deliver the same to the 
King. I^tisamuddin was also charged not to disclose the secret. 
He describes the deception played upon him in a language befitting 
the disappointment it produced. But there was some more dis- 
appointment in store for him. After his arrival in England he was 
compelled to wait; till Lord Clive came back from India (1767). It 
was after the lapse of a period of a year and a half, as he has said, 
when Clive returned to England. The presents which he had brought 
from Shah Alam for King George the third were presented on his 
own behalf, to the Queen. There was, however, no account given 
by Clive of the sum of Rupees one lakh which was a part of the 
presents to the King of England. And, as for the letter, Captain 
Swinton could not find any trace of it. The valiant Captain 
summarily finished the whole story before I'tisamuddin in one sen- 
tence: 'What you had thought came to be true. Lord Clive de- 
ceived us.' The epilogue of this drama is quite in keeping with the 
character of the hero of Plassey and a friend of Omichandl 

Besides throwing this sidelight on the events that took place 
in India in those troublous times, the work of I'tisamuddin gives a 
clue to the difierence that arose between the European traders 
in general, and the English merchants in particular, on the one 
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hand, and the Nuwwab of Bengal, on the other : After giving a brief 

IS ory of the trade relations of the European traders of various 
Bengal, he describes the three main sources of 
m Europeans and the ruling power :— 
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are, in a way, very suggestive, as they give a clue to the proper 
uiiclerstaiidiiig of the differences that arose between the English and 
Serajiiddawia later on. It is no wonder that Serajuddawla's march on 
the English Colony on the banks of the Hugh might have been taken 
up in order to redress a wrong that was crying for long. The 
demolition of the fortifications erected as an infringement of the im- 
perial order w^as an act which should not have called for hostile 
criticism as has been indulged in by the modern historians of 
India. . . 

ITisamuddin's route was the common route that was taken b}^ 
sailors to Europe from India in the 18th century. His voyage was- 
to a great extent uneventful, save and except the appearance of an 
island or the touching of the ship on some port, all of which he has 
described fully. He went to England through France where his 
fellow passengers were very thoroughly searched as many w’^ere in the 
practice of smuggling Indian products, especially muslin and shawl, 
and where his flowing Indian costume was taken for a fancy dress, 
and he w^as to his great dismay, unceremoniously asked to take part 
in a dance that was just going on. London presented to him a view^ 
that it should have |)resented to an Indian Muslim, from Bengal in 
those old times. The time he spent during the interval of Clive's 
arrival in England was, indeed, very trying for him. He, how^ever, 
utilised this opportunity as a scholar should have, in observing the- 
people, their institutions, their systems of Government and of edu- 
cation and in drawing many intelligent and useful inferences in wdiich 
his book abounds. Comparisons are also, here and there, made 
between the conditions that obtained in India and those in England. 
He is in raptures over the English public schools, and their system 
of training the youths of the community. Nor, did the University 
life escape his notice : he visited Oxford and did stay there for about 
a year. In fact, he was asked to stay there and take up the duties, 
of a Persian Professor ; an English connection with India, in those 
days necessitated the study of the language by the Europeans who 
came out to the country. The freedom which England gave to the 
dw^ellers in the island has made him draw lessons, for the benefit of 
Indians from a study of the parliamentary system of Government. 
He is fully alive to the advantages that accrue to the peojple from 
the democratic system of Government in the matter of granting; 
them equality of right and even administration of justice. Little,. 
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•centre. Tlie improved looms had just begun to work ; and we have 
been given a description of the same by the author of Shigarf 
Mama. 

I’tisamuddin’s friends, Captain Swinton, Dr. Bolton and Captain 
Stabble were importunate detaining him in England and inducing 
him to take up the charge of some young men to whom he would 
teach Persian. He did not, however, agree to the proposal and 
returned to Bengal via Madras in 1183 A.H, (1806 A.D.). 

Kext place of importance, among the Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India, may be given to Mirza Abu Muhammud Tabriz!. His 
father, Haji Muhammud Khan came to India from Azarba-i-jan and 
was attached to the Court of the Nuwwab Viziers of Oudh. Abu 
Talib, as Tabriz! is commonly known by this name, was born at 
Lucknow. After the death of his father he continued for some time 
in the service of the Oudh State, but later on, he became associated 
with the English. Abu Talib was a learned scholar. He has 
written useful works on biography of Persian poets and general 
history of the world, besides his Masiri-Talibi, which last book he 
wrote in 1218 A.H., after his return from his European tour. His 
travels in Europe brought for him such a fame in India that he 
became known by the nickname of Londoni, a Londoner. His book 
of travels was received by the European and Indian public alike 
very favourably. The original, in Persian, was published in Calcutta 
in 1812 A.D. under the auspices of the Fort William College. Soon 
after an English version was brought out by Major Stuart. Abu 
Talib’s main idea in writing the book was to supply the Indian 
Muslims with information on the system of education and training 
of youths as prevailed in England. He w^anted to combat the idea, 
prevalent in those days in ^^the Indian Muslim society, that the 
European system of education and mode of life were opposed to the 
accepted tenets of Islam. It is indeed a matter of surprise how the 
prejudice against the European, among the Indian Muslims continued 
so long, even after eyewitnesses like I’tisamuddin and Abu Talib 
had taken pains to enlighten their coreligionists on this point out of 
information gathered at first hand. 

Abu Talib’s voyage was commenced on the 7th of February 
in 1799, from Calcutta, He spent nearly four years in England, 
about a year in other European countries. He gives interesting 
descriptions of the places he saw and of men and women with whom 
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lie mixed. He was friend of Sir Elijah Impi and refers to the Imp! 
family in laudible terms. He wields a very facile pen and gives 
detailed accounts of buildings, towers, baths, play-houses, bridges, 
and churches all over the countries of his visit. He w^as of 
a very sociable nature and is always ready with ‘ a woeful ballad to 
the eye-brow ’ of every lady in England he came across. The mode 
of life among the English people has elicited every word of praise 
from him. English freedom is a subject of special discourse in the 
book, and, as for the liberty enjoyed by English women he accords 
to it his fullest support. He gives minute information on the 
English home life : The division of time for work and rest, the way 
of serving the meals in the families, maintaining regularity of time 
ill going to bed and leaving it and the music played by the ladies at 
home all have been mentioned by Abu Taiib in his book. He left 
England in 1217 AM. (1839 A.D.) and passed over to France. At 
Paris he led the life of a true Parisian. From France he went over 
to other countries like Geneva and some German towns. From the 
last named place he came over to Italy. The capital of Italy seems 
to have captivated his heart by its fine musical halls. He devotes a 
special passage on the superiority of Italian music to any other 
European music. He seems to have observed the Italian life also 
very keenly. He mentions the curious practice of polyandry that 
was recognised in Rome at that time as a social institution. He 
says : — ' The most wonderful thing is this that high class ladies, 
ail over Rome, rather in some parts of France too, are in the habit 
of having two husbands openly. The second husband is meant for 
sensuous enjoyment and for the purpose of passing time with a 
happy mind. The time of each of the two husbands throughout the 

days and night with the common wife is divided 

The children and the house and the maintenance of the wife are the 
charge of the principal husband, while the other is meant to attend 
to the wdsh and pleasure of the lady.’ He returned to Calcutta 
in 1218 A.H., visiting on his way back to India, Malta, Constantinople 
and some towns of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 

The last among this group of early Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India is Yousuf Khan, better known by the name of Kammal 
posh. He was at first a wandering Fakir, then a soldier and then a 
traveller. He was born in Hyderabad Deccan and at first he started 
on a tour in the Indian towms. He had visited the principal cities of 
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eastern and northern portions of India and also Nepal,, when 
fortune brought him to Lucknow. At first he took service in :the 
army of Nasiniddin Hayder, ruler of Oiidh. At Lucknow he came in 
contact with some English officers of the army and he was so greatly 
influenced by the life of the English and their superior culture that 
he began the study of English language. In the TarikJi4-Yousufi, 
which he wrote after his return from Europe, he mentions that 
he had made considerable progress in English wffien, in 1836, he took 
leave of his master for a voyage to England. 

He embarked on board the ship Isabella on the 30th March, 
1837, The early part of his w^ork is full of reference to the islands 
and the coastal towns of Africa where his ship had touched. The 
flourishing condition of the towns owing to their being on the route 
to Europe, has drawn his attention to a descriptive account of the 
same. 

To a student of Tarikh4-Yoiisufi, better known as Ajaibat4- 
Firang Yousuf Khan presents an important, but pleasing character 
for study. A wandering mendicant who, for some time plaj^-ed the 
role of a soldier and later on took to travels, is certainly a character 
that claims the admiration of early observer of men and their affairs. 
Through him the temper of the age, in the last part of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th centuries, in India, reflected itself in a 
characteristic manner. Yousuf Khan, at an early period of his life, 
ceased to be an orthodox Muslim ; and his study of the lives of the 
religious men among Hindus, Christians and Muslims compelled him 
to break away from the old and find out a new religion for himself. 
This new religion of which he was both the originator and the 
follower, is called Lyhim, Sulaymani, after Solomon the prophet. 
He does not expound its tenets in detail but from what he has said 
on this subject, it appears to be a religion of simple hedonism. He 
had shaken off the trammels of the rituals and of the dogma of 
an orthodox creed. All that he wished for was an unrestricted 
enjoyment of the pleasure of the senses. A travel in the western 
countries, w^herein now materialism was to hold the sway, was the 
fittest means for securing the desired end. The question of language 
too did not prove an obstacle in his case, as he had learnt English 
and was able to make himself intelligible, at least, in England. 

On his arrival in England, probably in the beginning of 1837, 
Yousuf Khan was engaged chiefly in sight seeing. Historic buildings 
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and cliiirches were visited by Mm first. He mentions in Ms book all 
places of interest to which he went. He was, however, very much 
pleased when he saw a railway train on the London suburban line. 
The sight of a railway train, for the first time in his life, threw him 
in a state of ecstasy. He has given a good descTiption of the 
railway line, the engine and the carriage, and he enjoyed a Journey 
for several miles in the suburb. Yousuf Khan spent most of Ms 
time in enlarging the circle of his friends among English men and 
women with whom he became very soon familiar and from whom 
there was no dearth of invitations. A good description of Queen 
Victoria’s accessional procession to the Guild Hall is to be found in 
his book. As a soldier he was also interested in seeing the arsenal 
and in observing the great military equipment of England for -which 
he has nothing but every word of praise. For a short while he left 
London and w^ent over to France. 

In France Yousuf Khan visited Bologne, Paris, and Amien. He 
also w^ent to Versailles. The notable fact which he mentions is this 
that he found the shops all over the country amply provided wdth 
Cashmere Shawls. The gardens of Prance pleased him very much. 
The historic buildings erected by the French Monarchs, their 
mausoleum and palaces were all visited. The rural life of France has 
been observed by him very keenly. In the matter of building roads 
he, however, gives preference to England. 

Yousuf Khan left England on the 18th of January, 1838. On 
his return from England he saw some more countries of Europe 
in the south. Some time he spent in the Portuguese capital of 
Lisbon. From Lisbon he passed on to coastal towns of Spain. 
Having hurriedly seen Gibraltar and Malta, he came over to 
Alexandria and Cairo where he had the opportunity to observe the 
state of affairs under Mohamed x4.1i’s strong rule. He has described 
the slave niarket in Cairo. 

From the last named place he went over to the Suez to make a 
short tour in the Sinai peninsula, where he visited many sacred places 
of religious and historic interest. After crossing the peninsula he 
took a ship in some parts of the Eed Sea and reached back to India 
towards the close of 1838. 

Yousuf Khan may not have been appointed to a political mission 
to England like I'tisamuddin, he may not be a Utterateur lik.e the 
author of Masir4-T alibi, but he was gifted with a strong common 
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sense and true desire to profit by the voyage he took. His book is* 
written in a homely style and is interspersed with an intelligent 
appreciation of the social institutions of the English. The road to- 
progress on which England was fast marching was quite visible to- 
him, and the industrial development, especially in the field of 
manufacture of articles to be sold in the foreign markets, has been 
studied by him very intimately. He has not failed to give a des- 
cription of the huge spinning machineries that w^ere just set up 
in various centres of industrial life in the Island. He also admires 
the training w^hich English homes and schools give to the children. 
And, as for the liberty w^hich the women enjoyed, he is not tired of 
showering his encomium on this social side of English life. His 
comparison with the conditions that obtained in India in those days 
in this respect are worthy of a social reformer. 



ARMENIA AND INDIA. 

Mesboob J. Seth, M.R.A.S. 

Armenians, the enterprising sons of a noble but ill-fated father- 
land, have, from time immemorial, been trading with India by the 
overland route, via Persia and Afghanistan, long before the advent 
of any European traders into the country. It will not be possible, 
in this brief paper, to say much about the commercial pursuits of 
the Armenians in India, suJSice it to say that by their probity and 
integrity, to say nothing of their commercial acumen, they always 
found favour in the eyes of the Hindu and the Mohammedan rulers 
of the land from the days of Mar Thomas, the Armenian merchant 
who landed on the Malabar coast in 780 A.D. (when one Sheo Ram 
was the Hindu King of Cranganore) to the glorious reign of Akbar 
the Great, who was a great patron of the Armenians, some of whom 
held high offices at his court, the Chief Justice (Mir Adi) Khwajah 
Mir Abdul-Hai, being an Armenian. 

Mirza Zul-Qurnain, a grandee of the Mogul Court during the 
reigns of Akbar, Jehangeer and Shah Jehan, was likewise an 
Armenian, being a grandson of Abdul-Hai, the Armenian, according 
to Jehangeer in his famous ' Tuzak-i-Jehangeeri In the paper which 
I read before the 'Indian Historical Records Commission’ at 
Lucknow, in December, 1926, on 'Hindoos in Armenia 150 years 
before Christ,’ I stated that Armenians had been connected with 
India for over 2,000 years being the^r^^ foreign traders to come to 
this country by the overland route. According to Armenian his- 
torians, two Hindu princes of Kanauj fled the country for having 
conspired against Dinakspal, their king, in the year 149 B.C. and 
found an asylum, with their adherents and followers, in far-ofl 
Armenia, where they were accorded a welcome worthy of their 
princely dignity by the Armenian King Valarsaees of the Arsaeidse 
dynasty which ruled in Armenia from 149 B.C. to 428 A.D, 

But it may be asked, and quite rightly too, why did these two 
fugitive Indian princes seek refuge in far-ofi Armenia when they 
could have very easily fled to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tartary, 
Afghanistan or even Persia 1 The reason is not far to seek. They 
were already acquainted with the Armenian merchants whom they 
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had met in. India, and acting on their advice, no doubt, ’they went so 
far and found a safe asylum in a country on the hospitality of which 
they could count. 

For a period of 450 years, the Hindu colony flourished in 
heathen Armenia, but with the advent of Christianity in Armenia, in 
the year 301, A.D., the Hindus, after a desperate struggle for the 
preservation of their ancestral faith,, accepted, nolentes volentes^ the 
Christian faith which had become the State religion in the country 
by virtue of a royal edict issued by King Tiridates—the Asoka of 
Armenia— at the instance of St. Gregory, called the ' Illuminator b 
the apostle of Armenia. The Hindus, it may be added, had, during 
the halcyon days of the heathen Kings of Armenia, built fine cities, 
erected magnificent temples, where they had put up their national 
gods for the worship of God in their own way, in the country of their 
a.doption. 

That the people of distant Armenia were, by reason of their 
commercial intercourse, acquainted with the geography and the 
different races in India, can be clearly seen from the ' Gom^midium 
of (reog^rap^ ’, compiled by Moses of Khorene, — the Herodotus of 
Armenia— who flourished in the 5th century of the Christian era. 

Speaking of India in the course of Ms geographical work, the 
father of Armenian historians and geographers says that ' India is 
situated south-east of Asia and verges also on Scythia and is divided 
into two regions, separated by the river Ganges. The western part 
is inhabited by 55 tribes and the eastern by 72. Some of these are 
cannibals and others eat, the -flesh of wild beasts, some are deformed, 
some are dwarfs, flat-nosed, broad-faced and w^hite. There are also 
naked philosophers (gymnosophists) who do not perform works of 
dishonesty and do not eat the flesh of animals. India contains 
mountains, rivers and many islands. In India a wild beast is found 
like a wild goat with sharp horns with which he kills the lion. There 
is yet another monster which is very much like a lion, except that it 
has a sharp and long snout. Besides these, there are found came- 
leopards (giraffes), lions, tigers, dragons and unicorns, the largest 
of wild beasts who have horns on their heads and kill the elephant 
with their tongue. There are also griffins, musk-deer and asses with 
horns. 

There are found gold, silver, brass, tin, pearls and precious 
stones, as also many kinds of spices and medicinal herbs. ’ 
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Of Coyloii, the 5th century Armenian geographer says that 
yTabrobane, the largest of ail islands, extends in length 1,100 miles 
and in breadth 510 miles, and has other small islands around it 
about 1,372 in number. It contains also many mountains and rivers 
and is inhabited by 12 tribes. There are found gold, silver, precious 
stones, aromatic herbs and also elephants and tigers. The men of 
this island adorn their heads with the hair of the females. It is 
said this was the place where Satan fell/ 

It may be mentioned that the Armenian geographer and his- 
torian of the 5th century never visited India and he must have 
therefore heard accounts of that distant country from the Armenian 
merchants who had been trading with India, for in his detailed list of 
the various Indian spices, he even gives the prices, per Indian 
maund and he could only have obtained such first-hand information 
from persons who had been engaged in the trade of those commodi- 
ties in India and were conversant with the names and the prices of 
the difierent spices which India produced then. 

For the information of historical students, I maj^ mention that 
the ^History of Armenia^ by Moses of Khorene, with his ‘ Oom- 
2 )endium of Geography ' in ancient Armenian, from which the above 
extracts are taken, was translated into Latin by two English Armen- 
ists, George and William W'histon, and printed by them, with the 
Armenian text, at London in 1736, under the title ^ Moses Chorenensis 
Histrice ArmeniaccB\ A copy of this exceedingly rare publication — 
the first Armenian book that was printed in England— is to be seen 
amongst my Armenian exhibits at the Historical Exhibition of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission ’ at the Patna Museum. 

For fuller information regarding the Armenian Colonists in this 
country, see my ' History of the Armenians in India ’ and the various 
Papers read by me before the 'Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission ’ at Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon, Nagpur, Gwalior and at 
Patna.. 




EAGHU’S LINE OF CONQUEST ALONG INDIA’S NORTHERN 

BORDER. 

Peofessob Jay Ohandea Vidyalaneab. 

Despite the labours and the ingenuity which modern scholarship 
has liberally bestowed upon the study of Kalidasa and his works, 
the geography of the countries along the northern border of India, 
which the great poet makes Raghu march through in course of 
his ® conquest of quarters ’ remains, with the exception of two items, 
still unexplained. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
locate all the items in that march which have as yet baffled 
identification, and trace the whole route of Raghu along India’s 
northern border. The new elucidation has also led to a new appre- 
ciation of the ideas and ideals of Kalidasa disclosed in its light. 

I. The Conception of the North 

After conquering the East and the South, Raghu turned towards 
the West, where having subdued the Trikuta country, he started 
via the land-route on the conquest of the Parasikas. Then he went 
to the North, where his first encounter was against the Hunas on the 
Oxus. So far we have no difficulty, but we must have, if possible, a 
clear idea where the boundaries of the West and the North met. 
The East, the South, the West and the North are all with reference 
to the Madhyadesa. Rajasekhara informs us that by the West 
was meant the country to the west of Devasabha and by the North 
that to the north of Prthudaka.^ Prthudaka is the modern Pehowa 
(Dt. Kama!) on the Saraswati, situated almost exactly on lat. 
30® N. Now I interpret these boundary-marks thus : ail the coun- 
tries to the north of the latitude of Pehowa, i.e. 30® N., were 
included in the North, while similarly these to the west of the 
longitude of Devasabha if they were not north of lat. 30° N. were 
included in the West. I cannot find where Devasabha was, but 
on the principle mentioned above I presume it was somewhere on 
the longitude of Adarsana or Vinasana, the place where the 
Saraswati disappears in the desert, and which is the traditional 


1 Kavyamzmamsa , p. 94, 
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western boundary of the Madbyadesa. In short, I take the towns of 
,I)e¥asabha and Prthudaka when mentioned as boundary-marks,, 
not as particular points but the particular longitude and the latitude 
' represented by them,. The utility of this interpretation will be 
found when dealing with countries which to our modern eyes look 
north-western, and when we want to assign them definitely either 
to the North or to the West. Thus Bolan Pass is just a little south 
of 30® N, lat., and so it must be included in the West, while the 
Afghan country bordering on its north is to be included in the 
North. A good deal of confusion will thus be removed. One of 
India’s greatest Sanskritists, who does not seem tq have accepted 
Prof, Pathak’s point that the Hunas were on the Oxus, but would 
prefer to keep them on the Indus, has with great ingenuity tried to 
show how the Indus was, according to the ancient Indians’ concep- 
tion, to the north of Mesopotamia, which, according to him, was one 
of the western countries alleged to have been conquered by Raghu.""^ 
According to my interpretation the North, is with reference to the 
Madhyade^a, and the first country in the northern course need not 
be due north of the last country in the western course. But for this 
explanation we could have supposed the Parasikas to be the 
ancestors of the modem Parsiwans of Afghanistan, though personally 
I think, there were no Parsiwans there in that remote age. Now we 
must take the Parasikas to be the Sassanians of the Sind-border. 

The next item, the Huna-country, has received careful attention 
at the hands of scholars more competent than my humble self, and 
has been definitely located in the doab of the modern Waksh and the 
Aksu, the two tributaries of the Oxus.’^ Beyond that everything 
is indefinite and shrouded in mist till w^e reach the final point— the 
Lauhitya river and the Pragjyotisa country. 

11, The Kdmbojas 

after the Hunas, Raghu subdued the Kambojas. Now 
where was the country of the Kambojas ? Though a very important 
country of ancient Indian history and literature, it is still wrapped 
up in mystery. Foucher following the Nepalese tradition took it to 


2 VI, 334 

s The Hun Troblem in Indian History S. Krishnaswami Aiyarigar, 
Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 65 
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be somewliere in Tibet, while Sir George Griersoa indicated long ago 
that it must be an Iranian country.^ If someone had taken np the 
indication of Sir George Grierson and worked it np, the Kamboja 
country would perhaps have been rightly identified long ago, but, 
instead of that, scholars have so far generally interpreted it vaguely 
as the eastern Afghanistan. Now where in the eastern Afghanistan 
shall we locate it definitely ? Does it represent the modern 
Kafiristan ? It cannot, as that is the ancient Kapisa, the Ki-pin of 
the Chinese, and not Kamboja. Then Lamghan ? ^ No, for that is 
Lampaka. Then Ningrahar ? But that again is the ancient Nagara- 
hara. Then the Pathan-country from Afridi Tirah to the Zfiab 
valley ? That also was the Paktha-country proper and not Kamboja^. 
Shall we then turn towards the north-east, and put our finger on 
Wakhan ? But Wakhan is not Afghanistan proper, and I do not 
think when anybody equates Kamboja with the eastern Afghanistan 
he means Wakhan by it. So the Kamboja country flies from us 
like a will-o’-the-wisp when we try to catch it definitely in any 
part of the eastern Afghanistan. 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri has, to his own satisfaction, set an end to 
this indefiniteness by equating it with the modern Chhibhal country 
of the north Panjab, and Dr. Bhandarkar has accepted that un- 
fortunate identification® made on the basis of a doubtful explanation 
of a vague reference in the Mahabharata VIII, 4, 5. It reads 
thus : 

aifij ^TWSTT ! 

and in the opinion of the two eminent scholars, its Rajapura is 
no other place but the modern Rajauri in the Chhibhal country 
to the south of Kashmir. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri is satisfied that that is the 
Kamboja of the epics and the Kamboja Mahajanapada of the early 
Buddhist literature, while Dr. Bhandarkar has accepted it as the 
Kambujiya or the Kamboja of the inscriptions of Darius and Asoka. 
But the modern Chhibhal has always been called Abhisara or 
Darvabhisara in ancient Indian documents, and I am confident there 
is not an iota of evidence to equate Abhisara with Kamboja. In the 

4 Smith — p. 184 n. and J.R.A.S., IQll, p. 802. 

It is often spelt Laghman, but Lamghan is the local pronunciation, and it 
also tallies with its ancient form, Lampaka. 

^ Political History of Ancient India*, pp. 94-95 ; — ‘ Asoha ’ (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1923), p. 31. 
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time of Alexander, i.e. .exactly between tbe age of Darius and that of 
Asoka, it was called Abhisara, and there is no reason to take that 
name as having been given to it temporarily. In the great epic 
itself in the northern conquests of Arjuna Darva and Abhisai’a are 
mentioned separately from Kamboja,'^ and so they cannot be taken 
as its synonyms. Abhisari is named there just before Uraga, a clear 
mistake for Urasa or the modern Hazara district, i.e. exactly where 
we should expect it. As from the inscriptions of Darius and Asoka 
and also from the early Buddhist literature the Kamboja country 
seems to have been contiguous to the western Gandhara, w-hile 
the^ territory of Rajauri is to the east of the Jhelum, the two learned 
doctors have assumed that the hilly district between the Jhelum and 
the Indus was also included in Kamboja. That district, however, was 
always called Urasa, and was never included in the territory of 
R;ajauri. Again in the whole range of Indian literature and tra- 
dition Kamboja is always a country of the frontier, while this 
identification would bring it not only to the east of the Indus, 
but to the east of the Jhelum, and to the south of Kashmir in 
the sub-mountainous Panjab 1 

The veteran scholars ought at least to have considered the 
evidence of Kalhana, before proposing any such identification of 
a territory of Kashmir. Now what does Kalhana tell us on the 
point ? In the digvijaya of Lalitaditya, he places the Kambojas to 
the north® of Kashmir, and not to the south of it in Abhisara 
country, which Lalitaditya inherited from his grandfather, and had 
no reason to conquer. Similarly Kalidasa tells us in the passage w*e 
are considering that Raghu ascended the Himalayas after taking 
tribute from the Kambojas, and descended into the plain of India 
after having subdued the Kiratas, etc., on his way on the Himalayas. 
Now he could have ascended them from the side of Rajauri, i.e. 
from the south, but then he would have descended not in the plain 
of India but in that of Chinese Turkestan ! 

It was with the help of the guidance supplied to us by Kalhana 
that I made my first attempt in 1928, for the purpose of my as yet 
unpublished book Bharatiya Itihas Ki Ruparehhd (Outline of Indian 


7 Sabha Parvan, ch. 28 (Kumbhakonam ed. which is used throughout this 
paper). 

8 Rajatamnginl (ed. Stein), IV, 163-176. 
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History in Hindi, hereafter styled the Ruparekhd) to find out 
the real Kamboja country; and Kalhana has been my chief guide 
since then until, I think, I finally succeeded in the attempt recently. 
Kalhana 's description of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya is for the most part 
mythical, but when he writes of the hill- countries in the neighbour- 
hood of his own land his details are such that seem to have been 
derived from historical facts. I intend to show on some other 
occasion that the whole of Lalitadit 3 ^a’s digvija^T'a was confined to 
the hills, that his war against the king of Kanauj was for the sake 
of the Himalayan districts to the south-east of Kashmir, and that 
the Kali river to w^hich he finally extended his frontier at the 
expense of Kanauj -empire was not the rivulet of that name in the 
plains which could not be a natural frontier; but the Kali on 
the border of the modern state of Nepal. However that may be, 
my present point is only that Kalhana’s description of Lalitaditya^s 
northern conquests is generally based on facts, and that is exactly 
what Sir A. Stein has said.^ 

Now’^ in that description^® the people and countries of the North 
are mentioned in the following order : the Kambojas, the Tuhkharas, 
the king Mummuni, the Bhauttas, the Daradas, Pragjyotisapura, the 
Balukambhudhi (sand-ocean), Stri-Hajya and the Uttara Kurus. Of 
these, Kamboja, Stri-Kajj^a and the northern Kurus are the three 
countries which have not been identified definitely, and the king- 
dom of Mummuni has only vaguely been inferred. Now Kamboja 


Introduction to the translation of Bajataranginl^ p. 90. 

^0 IV, 163-176. 

Of the three, Kamboja is now identified infra; for the ITttara Kurus see 
Prof. S. Krisnaswami Aiyangar’s paper, the Hun Problem in Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 
‘65 Stri-Rajya also is not mythical; Kalhana mentions a detail about it 
{ibid., 185) from which it would seem to have been a real country. But the 
conclusive evidence comes from Vatsyayana’s Kdma-Sutra, which tells of a 
custom ‘ ’ of Stri-Rajya which could not have been known except 

through frequent communication and very close familiarity with the country. 
Prom what my honoured friend Rev. Rahula SSnkrtyayana Tripitakacarya 
of the VidyalankSra College, Keianiya, Ceylon, w^ho has recently return- 
ed from Tibet after a stay and travels extending over an year and half in 
that country where he was busy with the first-hand study of Kan-gyur and 
Tan-gyur and in securing till now unknown and rare Tibetan MSS. and works of 
art, told me about the Tibetans’ mode of sleeping, it would seem that 
is nothing but a common habit of theirs. It is a most natural thing amongst a 
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is mentioned here j ust before Tuixkhara which is the Tukharistan of 
the Arab geographers, modern Badakhshan. The only country 
near about Kashmir of which the ancient name- . is not known is 
Chitral: it is to the north-west of Kashmir, and opens the main 
route to Badakhshan from Kashmir through Dorah and the adjoining 
passes. I therefore provisionally identified Kamboja with Chitral 
in 1928, as it seemed to satisfy all requirements, though I had this 
much doubt in my mind that Chitral might have been a part of the 
Barada country as even to-day its population sho’ws. 

In the introductory chapters of the EuparekM, dealing with 
India’s tenitories, languages and people, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the linguistic territories of India as defined by Sir 
€4. €4rierson in his survey, generally correspond with the primary 
settlements of tribes as marked out by the late Mr. Pargiter from 
Indian tradition or as exhibited in the references to the solasa- 
mahajanapada-period in the early Buddhist literature. According 
to that principle, if Chitral were the ancient Kamboja, the people 
called Kho whose speech is styled Khowar and who inhabit the 
territory surrounding Chitral, would represent the ancient Kambojas. 
According to Sir G. Grierson, Khowar is a Bardic speech with a 
mixture of Ghalcha from beyond the Hindukush, whose shade 
differentiates it from Bardic proper. The Khos are thus a bit 
different from the Baradas proper, but their speech has a clear and 
definite Bardic base, and we are told at the same time that the 
Ghalcha strain now running through it is later importation. It was 
this fact which made me sceptic about my first proposal, because, 
firstly, in ancient times the ancestors of the Khos would not be 
different from those of the Baradas, and secondly, nowhere in Indian 
tradition have we any clear authority for believing a relation 
between the Baradas and the Kambojas. 

Moreover it occurred to me recently that Chitral might represent 


poi:5/androus people not used to the self-imposed restraint of the Pandavas, 
‘ one at a time,’ and to the luxury of sleeping dresses, whom cold and scarcity 
have made accustomed to sleep in herds, the whole polyandrous family getting 
inside one big soft woollen blanket -called thulma in Kumaun, and gudma 
m Kullu and Kanaur, perhaps the Skt ‘kutapa,’— I forget its Tibetan name- 
which Rev. Rahula told me when presenting a specimen— stitched on all sides 
but one m the manner of a bag. I conclude, therefore, that Stri-Rajya was- 
either the whole or a part of Tibet. 
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the ancient Karaskara country. The river, the town and the 

cel r 1 - optional name, Kashkar. The- 
celebrahsation of the -s- can easily be explained through the influence- 

^ e -r- which might have disappeared later. Karaskara is men- 
tiose countries a visit to which makes a Ma- 
dhyadhesa brahmin liable to prayascitta and that is exactly what 
v^e might expect about a country of the north-western border. 

+ serious doubts about my first proposal to- 

equate Chitral with Kamboja. Recently while finally revising the in- 
ro uc ory section of the Ruparehhd, my attention was turned to that 
^peec , ^ ose shade differentiates Khowar from its kindred Dardic. 
Tn^ considering Afghanistan to have been a province of 

lanu^ao-/”'^^ history, I had taken the territory of the Ghalcha 

lan^ages as lying beyond India’s traditional borders. Bu't then 

with kT k equate the Ghalcha-territory 

Tnlf “ requirements of the famoul- 

Kashmh Tnd^ h'! ^a^clia'-territory is right to the north of 

upon Tukhara ^ ^ ^ ^ corner of the Khowar- territory abutted 

run? aW h’ f "-‘i-iine of the Ghalcha-territory 

runs along the eastern border of that country. 

wanted to s!e Kamboja-I 

agreeable surp^ri Lund h7v T,°' 

is still t Yaskas observation 

of at leasHw. t f Ghalcha-territory after a lapse 

ol^at least twenty-five centuries ! In the small passages given by 

sShni s^ to go. In 

weLt L SiTf • ’■ ; “ (P- ^73) siit= 

IshkasMmi shud=Z7p JoL"' ^ •“ 
and in YM^a shui=weLt7p 

I hppe, b, asked for this idiSmeSion^r’" 

Ghali^tiUab Badakhshan also was 

^alcha till about three centuries ago, when it was supplanted by a 

J 3 3*^*’ Dharma-Sutra l. 1 . 29 - 30 . 

'*•^9 3ji 4. 

“ This and the following references are to the Unguistie Survey of India., X. 
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form of Persian.^"' The population of Badakhshan and of the Qlialclia- 
territory is ethnicaily identical, even geographically, at least the 
eastern portion of Badakhshan, i.e. the region between the Kokcha 
and the great northern bend of the Oxus is very similar to Pamirs to 
the east of that bend, i.e. the Ghalcha-territory. The name Kamboja 
is much more ancient than the name Tukhara. We learn from 
classical authors that the Tochari were a nomadic people whose 
movements were closely related to those of the Scythian tribes who 
set an end to Greek rule in the Oxus valley and wrested from the 
Greeks the territories of Bactria and Transoxiana in about 126 B.G. 
It has been recognised long since that the upper Oxus valley was 
called Tukharistan after the name of these Tochari. But what was 
the name of that country before the Tochari occupied it 1 I suggest 
it bore the same name as the Pamirs, i.e. was included in Kamboja. 
For in the Mahabharata we find the Kambojas frequently bracketed 
with the Valhikas.^® When the Tukharas occupied Kamboja, the 
whole of it received their name, which, to some extent replaced the 
original one. With the break up of the great Tukhara empire of the 
Yue-ohi, the name Tukharistan also shrank down till it became 
restricted to Badakhshan only. That is the reason why we find 
writers like Kalhana employing both the names Kamboja and 
Tukhara for the two parts of the same country. In its original 
sense the western boundary of Kamboja abutted upon the confines 
of Bactria, later on it shrank to the east of Tukhara or Badakhshan. 
But the true significance of the name Kamboja was not forgotten 
for a long time, as the following popular Persian lines show : — 


iSj^ ^ jjm/ j h — 

— AC — Ai( ^fj 

^ L5*^ A— ^ a— -I aa. j f ^ 


y—ssu 

Without sharing the sentiments of the poet about his hilly 
neighbours, one can clearly see that he has named the three nations 
in an order which shows he knew their geographical positions. 


J ^ j j 


Ibid., pp. 5 and 7. B.Q,, VI, Ixxv, 17 ; II, xxviii, 22-23. 

17 I am indebted for this Persian poem to Pt, Ram Kumar Chaube, M. A., L.T., 
•of Benares. 
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Let us now consider the particular passage Dr. Ray Chaudhuri 
has relied upon. Either it is to be interpreted to imply that the 
way to Kamboja was via Bajapura, or, as I suggest, Bajapura here 
stands for Rajagrha, the little Rajagrha city, the capital of Bactria 
in' Yuan Chwang’s time.^® It might have been so named after , the- 
first Bajagrha, i.e. not the Bajagrha-Girivraja of the Magadhas, but 
that of the Kekayas, identified by Cunningham with the modern 
Girjhak on the Jhelum.^® The reason why the Nepalese' tradition 
places Kamboja in Tibet is also evident now. To one looking from 
Nepal, the Pamirs would naturally seem to be an extension of Tibet. 
They border on Tibet. 

In the passage of the Baghuvamsa we are considering the 
Kamboja country is mentioned just after that of the Hunas, i.e, the 
doab of the Vaksh and the Aksu. Now the very river Aksu may 
roughly be called the northern boundary of the Ghalcha speech to- 
day. So the northern border of Kamboja quite abutted on that of 
the Huna-country, and the identification of the two countries are 
supported by each other. And we may be pretty sure that like the- 
southern, western and northern borders, the eastern border-line of 
Kamboja was also identical with that of the Ghalcha speech to-day, . 
And that boundary is the river Sita (Yarkand). 

III. The headwaters of the Ganges 

It was when I noticed this point that an idea occurred to me 
which solved the most serious difficulty that confronts us on oxir way 
as we proceed further to the next step. After conquering the* 
Kambojas Baghu’s army ascended the Himalayas where the breeze 
of the Ganges was felt by them. How could they have gone in one- 
leap from the Kamboja country to the head of the Ganges ? It has^ 
been the most perplexing question throughout this passage. Yet it 
is explained noW' in a very easy manner. For was not there, in the- 
Himalayas, according to the belief of the ancients, a central Anava- 
tapta lake from which the Sita flowed north, the Ganges east, the 
Indus south and the Oxus west ? AU that Baghu had to do was to 


18 Watters,.!, 108., , : 

1-^ 1, Isxix, 3o--44 ; II, Ixxi, 1 and Ixxii, 1 ; Anoient Geography of 

India, p. 164. 

20 Watters — 'Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 32-35, 
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march around that lake from the north to the east and reach the 
"headwaters of the Ganges from those of the ,Sita« 

But where should we locate lake Anavatapta ? I cannot fully 
.explain the facts which might have led to the belief of its existence. 
But the headwaters of the Sita and the Shyok tributary of the 
Bindhu do really approach each other at one point, from which the 
Sita goes to the north and the Sindhu (i.e. the Shyok) to the south. 
This is the water-divide of the Karakoram pass, large tracts of 
territory in whose neighbourhood remain still unexplored. And we 
.are told by eminent authorities on the geography of this part of high 
Asia, that the catchment areas of the various streams in these 
mountainous tracts have changed in history owing to moraine for- 
mations in the courses of glaciers : there is no impossibility, they tell 
us, that lake Victoria of the Pamirs might have some day flowed to 
the east or Chakmaktin flowed to the west.^^ Was there a stream in 
ancient times somewhere near the eastern side of the Karakoram 
water-divide, with an eastern course near its source, which might 
have been mistaken to have flown further into the Ganges ? Such a 
mistake would be a most natural one in a state of imperfect know, 
ledge of the territories: even late in the last century the modern 
geographers did not know positively if the Tsang-po of Tibet flowed 
into the Brahmaputra or into the Irrawaddy or the Salween. 

Whatever the reason and the origin of the belief in the exist- 
.ence of Anavatapta lake, there is no question that the belief was 
there, and I am sure Kalidasa had the lake in his mind when he 
referred to the river Ganges just after the Kamboja country. 

The path of Raghu was therefore from the valley of the Sita on 
the eastern confines of Kamboja to the east of Karakoram pass, and 
then south-east. 

IF. The Kirdtas 

He next passed through the Kirata country, which I identify 
with Mar-Yul or the country of butter as the mediseval Tibetans 
called Ladakh, and Zanskar and Rupshu. The word Kirata is used 
in a generic sense in Indian literature. The Puranas tell us that the 
non-aryans living along the eastern border of India were called 
Kiratas : — 


21 Enc. Brit, i‘^. Article on the Pamirs, sub-heading : source of the Oxus. 
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The Sapta-Kausiki country or the eastern-most part of the 
state of Nepal still bears the name Kirata. It just touches that 
eastern border of India, i.e. Coochbehar, Assam, and the Bengal 
frontier, which according to the Puranas is the country of the Kiratas. 
Now these Kiratas of the east represent the various Tibeto-Burman 
tribes included in the North- Assam branch and the Lohitic or Assam- 
Burmese branch of that race according to the modern classification. 
And we see Kalidasa here applying the same name Kirata to tribes 
belonging to the third great branch of that race, the Tibeto-Hima- 
layan. Thus all the three branches of the Tibeto-Burman race were 
called Kiratas, which word therefore is the exact equivalent of our 
modern Tibeto-Burman. There is nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that the ancient Indians recognised the affinity of the ancestors of 
the Tibetans and the Burmans. Anybody who compares the first 
ten numerals of the two languages may begin to perceive that. 

The Kiratas of Kalidasa were positively the Tibetans of Ladakh, 
Zanskar and Rupshu, and not those of Baltistan or Bolor, for they 
are mentioned after and not before the Ganges, which was to the 
east of Karakoram pass. Moreover the Tibetans had not occupied 
Bolor by Kalidasa’s time. That Kirata wedge between the Indian 
territories of the Daradas and the Kambojas dates from the beginning 
of the early eighth century A.C. — just the time of the Arab wedge’s 
penetration into Sind — when Indian kings like Lalitaditya and 
Yasovarman, alarmed at their aggression, sought the alhance of the 
Chinese whose interests in Kan-su and the Chinese Turkestan and 
in the great highway connecting China with the West which passed 
through them, were equally threatened by the Tibetans’ westward 
advance. 

F. The Utsava-Sanhetas and the Kinnaras 

Raghu’s next encounter was against the mountaineer ganas, the 
Utsava-Sanketas and the Kinnaras. Having defeated them and 
made the Kinnaras sing the stories of his victorious arms, he 
descended from the Himalayas without having gone to the Kaiiasa 
mountain. The last information is important. In the northern 


-2 W. G. VdyUf xlv, S% VimUf II, iii, 8. Mark, Ivii, 8. 
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conquests of Arjuna also as described in the Mahabharata,^^ we find 
after the country of the Kimpurusas (i.e. Kinnaras), the Hataka-desa 
of the Guhyakas, and then lake Manasa. Thus the country of 
Ehimaras or Kimpurusas was positively to the west of Kailasa 
and lake Manasa. I identify it with the modern Kanaur in the 
upper valley of the Sutlej where the headwaters of the Chaiidra- 
bhaga approach very near it. 

The Kinnaras are associated in Indian tradition with the 
Yaksas and the Gandharvas. The modern Kanauri speech belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman or the Kirata sub-family, but it has, along 
with some other speeches of its immediate neighbourhood and of the 
eastern Nepal, of which one bears the significant name Yakha, 
and all of which belong to the pronominalised Himalayan group, 
some very definite un-Tibeto-Burman features, in which particulars 
it closely agrees with the Munda languages.-^ Now this retaining of 
definitely un-Tibeto-Burman or even un-Tibeto- Chinese features in a 
territory surrounded by Tibeto-Burman languages should lead us to 
think that the languages originally belonged to the Austric family, of 
which the Munda is a branch, while the Tibeto-Burman features 
were super-imposed upon them later on. This process is going on 
before our own eyes.^® 

Their Austric affinity makes us look towards eastern India. 
And there is reason to believe that the affinity was to some extent at 
least perceived by and known to our ancestors. For while in the 
epic literature the Yaksas are generally associated with the 
Himalayas, in the Jatakas we find them in Ceylon and the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal.^® According to late Mr. Pargiter this relation 
between the Himalayas and the eastern India is known even to the 
epics and the Puranas.^^ There is another indication, which I 
stumbled upon by chance, of the ancients’ knowledge of the affinity 
between some at least of the different groups of the Austric family. 
In the Euparekhd I have used the word Kirata to convey our 
modern sense of Tibeto-Burman, and while dealing with the Munda 
races, though Munda is an Indian word, I proposed that in Indian 
vernaculars, wherein it is not yet established in its generic sense, the 
word Sahara may be a better substitute, for that name like the 

23 Sahhdparvan^ ch. XXIX, verses 1-5. 

21 1, i, pp, 56—59. 25 Ihid,^ p. 56. 

23 E,Q., II, pp. 127 ff., IV, p. 160. 2r p. 299. 
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Munda, while still retained by one member of the race, is much older 
in Indian literature than the latter, and is more popularly known. 
Having made this proposal I felt some curiosity if the name was 
ever used in ancient India in a generic sense, and in this connection 
found at least one instance suggesting that it might have been. The 
part of the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Martaban to the strait of 
Malacca is called Sinus Sabaricus by Ptolemy, while we have the 
Indian Sahara country and the river Sabari on the borders of Orissa 
and Andhra, exactly facing it. The coast of the Sinus Sabaricus 
was inhabited by Mons or Talaings of the Mon-Khmer branch of 
the great Austric family, while the Indian Sabaras belong to the 
Munda branch of the same race. If the name Sahara pertained 
to units belonging to both these branches, its derivative Sahara may 
now be used to denote not only the Mundas, but the whole of the 
Austro-Asiatic sub-family. Howsoever that may be, what I wanted 
to derive at present is simply that the affinity of some units of the 
Austro -Asiatic race living at great distance from one another, could 
have been perceived by and known to our ancestors, and therefore 
we should take such words as Yaksa generally to imply definite 
people of that race and not simply goblins. Of course, primarily 
they were names of human races, and their laterly popular 
sense was only secondary. 

And if the Yak§as were an Austro -Asiatic people, the Kinnaras 
w^ere so. The same relation is proved by modern philology, which 
shows that they are related to each other and different from the 
Kiratas though their close neighbours. This identification of the 
Kinnara country is further supported by a passage of TherLApaddna, 
relating to the life of the Theri Sama in a previous birth, when 
she was a Kinnari in the epoch of the Buddha Vipassi, which 
begins : 

irfl 

As to the Utsava-Sanketas, their association with the Kinnaras 
shows that they were the ancestors of modern speakers of Manchati, 
Ohamba Lahuli, Bunan, Rangloi and Kanashi, small dialects belong- 
ing to the same group and neighbourhood as Kanauri, and lying 
between Kanauri and the Kirata district of Bupshu. 


23 Quoted in ParamaUhadipunit commentary on the TJierU 

XXIX (P.T.S. ed., pp. 45-46t 
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The expression Utsava-Sahketa, according to an interpretation 
cited by Pargiter from a commentary of the Eaghuvamsaj is not 
a name, but a sociological term denoting ‘ people who have no 
marriage and practise promiscuous intercoursej Utsava meaning affec- 
tion and Sahketa a gesture of invitation h-® This piece of information 
about the social condition of those northern people further supports 
my identification of them, as it tallies well with the looseness of 
marriage-forms still prevalent in Kanaiir and its neighbourhood. 

We have thus traced the whole northern route of Raghii in the 
mountains, and before I consider its effects upon our estimate of 
Kalidasa’s ideals, I will discuss some other hitherto misty points of 
Indian history upon which these identifications shed a new light. 

FI. Digression A. — Mauryan boundary-line to the North, and Asoka's 
connection with KJiotan 

The precise boundaries of Kambojadesa now being known, the 
northern boundary-line of the Maurya empire can be drawn pretty 
accurately. So far it has been taken to have run along the 
Band-i-Baba and Hindukush ranges from Herat eastwards, while 
there were doubts as to how far it penetrated into the interior of the 
Himalayas. Now it has gone not only across the vsnow-line of the 
Himalayas to the north of Kashmir, but across the Hindukush and 
the Pamirs to lake Rangkul (the Dragon lake of the Buddhist 
pilgrims) and along Bangkul Pamir down westwards to the confines 
of Bactria. For Kamboja was included in the Mauryan ' ’ 

territories. Nay, we have to go further. 

Tradition has long asserted Asoka’s connection with Khotan. 
A country Nabhaka is mentioned in his Rock Edict XIII. Dr. 
Hultzsch in a note on that inscription has cited a reference of the 
Brahma-Purdi^a mentioning a city Nabhikapura in the Uttara 
Kurus. The latter, though a country wrapped up in myth, has 
been located along the Thian Shan mountains on the confines of 
.Scythia and the original country of the Hiinas.^^ Thus Nabhaka 
would seem to have been a country in Serindia, and its mention 
in the thirteenth rock edict would seem to be a piece of epigraphic 
evidence in support of Asoka’s connection with Khotan as asserted by 


29 Mark, P., p. Sid. 30 <7.1.7., I, p. XXXIX. 

31 Vide Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar’s paper referred to above. 
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tradition. I mentioned this fact to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom I 
regard as my g%ru, early in 1929, when I also noted it in my MS. of 
the Euparekhd. Now the discovery of the real Kamboja has 
brought the bonndary-line of the Manryas at least so far as the river 
Sita, from w^hich down to Khotan city it is some four days’ easy 
ride in plain country which the valley of the Sita opens into. 
Besides, while w^e know’ that Nabhaka country was included in 
Asoka’s territories, we cannot find it anywhere to the south of the 
Himalayas, w’hile we have an indication to look for it somewhere in 
Berindia. Should we not consider Asoka’s connection with Khotan 
as almost established now^ ? 

VII . Digression B,—Arjuna’s Conquest of the North: The Esikas 
or Yue-chi meniioned in the Mahdbhdrata 

Having traced the route of Raghu’s northern conquests, I made 
an attempt on those of Arjuna, as described in the Mahabharata, 
wdth the result that I found out the Rsikas or the great Yue-chi 
there in their original home. 

Arjuna’s conquest of the North forms the subject of the first 
three chapters of the Bigvijayaparvan, being chapters XXVII, 
XXVIII and XXIX of the Sabhaparvan, each chapter describing 
one separate march in one direction. We are introduced to the first 
march thus: 

XXVII, 8. 

The remaining verses of the first chai^ter describe his conquests 
beginning from ' Kuiinga-visaya ’ (9)^^ and ending at Pragjyotisa 
(16-18). ' Kulinga ’ is clearly a mistake for Kulinda,^^ the Kylindrine 
of Ptolemy, i.e. the hilly region from the Beas to the Tons, the 
country of the Kunindas of the coins. They lived due north of the 
Pandava kingdom of Delhi, in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
countries intervening between Kulinda-visaya and Pragjyotisa seem 
to have been only three. They were: Salvapura of the Salva raja 
(10), Dyumatsena by name (11), Kata de^a where king Sunabha 
ruled (12), and Sakaladvipa a large territory as it consisted of seven 
d vipas or doabs ruled by m any kings (14). I cannot identify anv 

Figures in brackets indicate Nos. of verses. 

Of. Pargiter’s note, Mark, P- 316. 
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one of these except indicating their general position in an order from 
west to east along or amid the Himalayas from the Tons to the 

Suii-Kosi. , ■ 

The next chapter opens with a similar introductory remark 

again : 

‘j 

XXVIII, 2, 

and describes, as we shall presently see, Arjuna’s conquests in the 
Himalayas west of Kulinda-visaya. It would appear as if the 
'northern quarter protected by the lord of wealth’ was especially 
the western portion of that quarter. Here we are first told in what 
I take to be generic terms that Arjuna conquered the Antargiri, the 
Bahirgiri, and the Upagiri^(3). I take these terms to correspond 
exactly to our modern Inner-most range, Inner range and Outer 
range or the Great Himalaya range, the Lesser Himalaya range and 
the Sub-Himalayas. Follow the details. He goes to and defeats 
king Brhanta, a resident of Uluka after a great battle (5-9). 
Then having easily over-powered Senabindu (10) and perhaps two 
other kings (11), he reaches the northern Ulukas (11) and fixing his 
seat there sends his men to conquer the country of the five ganas 
(12), He turns back to Devaprastha, the capital of Senabindu. and 
hence a place between the northern and the southern Ulukas, and 
makes his army-camp there (13). Prom that base he attacks and 
invests the capital of king Paurava (14), which he takes possession 
of after defeating in battle the garrison of the brave mountaineers 

(15) . Then he subdues the seven 'dasyu’ Utsava-Sanketa ganas 

(16) , and proceeds to and conquers Kasmira and the ten districts of 
Lohita (17). 

Here we may pause for a moment, for the Utsava-Sanketa ganas 
are familiar to us. Between them and a point mid- way between the 
northern and the southern Ulukas was only the kingdom of Paurana. 
Uluka here seems to me to be a mistake for Kuiiita,^*^ the modern 
Kullu, and the kingdoms of Paurava would have been probably 
in Chamba. 


3^ I could not consult Dr, Sukhthankar’s text for hariae led lanes if am- 
on this point. The only edition available in the libraries of Babu Shiva Prasad 
Gupta, Kashi Vidyapitha and the Benares Skt. College where I j^repared notes 
for tiiis paper was Kumbhakonam’s with Sorensen’s Index. 
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On his way to Kasmir and LoMta, the Trigartas or the modern 
Kangra, DarYas or the modern Dugar, the country of the Dogras, 
and Kokanadas submitted themselves (18), but Abhisari or the 
modern Chhibhal, the district around Rajauri and Punch, and 
XJraga, evidently a mistake for Urasa, the modern Hazara, had to be 
conquered (19) and Simhapura or the capital of the Salt range had 
to be overtaken with great force (20), These were all districts 
adjoining Kasmira to east, south and west. Further we are told of 
the conquest of Sumha and Cola (21) which seems to be a clear 
mistake. I cannot definitely say what Loh^ta means, but most 
probably Afghanistan or Roh‘^° is meant by it, for in the next vtoe 
(22) we are taken to Balhika or Bactria, the direct route to which 
lay through it. But this interpretation is not without a diflSeulty, 
for Lohas are again mentioned (25) north-east-wards after Kam- 
bhojas. At present I cannot say who these later Lohas were. 

From Bahhika Arjuna turns east towards the Daradas and the 
Kambhojas (23). Then, we are told In very clear terms that he 
conquered those Dasyus who lived in the east -north quarter and in 
forest (24). These were the Lohas, the Parama (i.e. the distant) 
Kambhojas and the Rsikas (25). A very fierce battle was fought in 
the country of the Psikas (26), after which they submitted and 
Arjuna brought as trophy from their country-— eight horses of the 
complexion of a parrot’s belly (’^^^Uhj^) (27). Having thus 
conquered the whole of Himavat mountain (28), he returned to 
^veta Parvata (28), and crossing it reached the Kimpurusa country 
(Ch. XXIX, 1). 

With this begins his third and the last great march, a mid- 
northern march as it should be styled, from Kanaur to lake Manasa 
and then through Harivar^a and the mid-country Ilavrta, north- 
wards (15) to the Mt. Meru, from where he first goes west and then 
turning back to Ilavrta goes east to, amongst others, the country of 
the Tankanas (44), the Tanganas of the mediaeval inscriptions whose 
capital was near Badrinath. From that point he starts again on 
what appears to be a circuitous northern route emerging finally in 
Uttara Kurus (63-70). 


Elsewhere {Nagarl Pmcarim PatriW, 111)^ I have shown that in a 
Skt. inscription of the 15th century we find mention of Roheia Rajputs, 
long before the Rohilla Pathans of the later Mughal period. 
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For tlie present I have not attempted the third course, and 
have confined mj attention only to the' second which is almost 
identical with Eaghu’s northern march. 

A special interest attaches to the name of the Esikas, for this 
is, as we shall presently see, the original Aryan name of the famous 
people whom till now we know by their Chinese appellation Yue-cH. 
They were, according to the Mahabbarata, fierce warriors, and their 
country lay to the north-east of the Daradas and the Kambhojas. 
These latters should have been in the northern-most Pamirs, as the 
hrst Kambhojas are bracketed along with the Daradas, from whose 
country the Lohas, Parama Kambhojas and Esikas were east-north. 
There is a Ghaleha dialect called Yaghnobi near the source of the 
Zarafshan to the north of the Pamirs and separated from them, viz. 
from the territory of the other Ghaleha dialects by some hill-states 
in Bokhara jurisdiction. There is some doubt as to its being 
Glialcha for some scholars consider it to be of the Ossetic family 
But if it is really a Ghaleha dialect, it is just probable that it may 
denote the country of the 'Parama’ Kambhojas mentioned here. 
Howsoever it may be, we get for tbe Esikas a position exactly where 
the original home of the Yue-chi is known to have been. 

The history of the Yue-chi in its Chinese version is closely con- 
nected with that of the Ta-hia. The Yue-chi are said to have become 
the rulers of the Ta-hia in Bactria in second century B.C* The 
identity of this people with the Ta-hia, who in the oldest period of 
Chinese history lived in the desert on the confines of China, has 
been proved by Marquart and Francke. Some of the greatest 
authorities on Central Asian history have further identified them 
with the Tokharas of the Arab or the Tochari of the classical 
writers, which in fact is a natural consequence of the first identifica- 
tion. Closely related to these is Dr. Sten Konow’s further equation 
of the Yue-chi of the Chinese writers with the Asian of Strabo or 
Asiani of Pompeius Trogus.®^ He considers the statement of the lat- 
ter writer that the Asiani became kings of the Tochari as equivalent 
to the statement of the Chinese historians that the Yue-chi conquered 
the Ta-hia. 


8® X. I., X, pp. 455-456. 

87 On the Ind. -Scythian dynasties and their place in the history of civilisation. 
Modem Beview, April, 1921, 
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The close relation between the Tnkharas and the Yne-chi has 
been known and its exact nature been a matter for speculation and 
investigation since the days of Lassen, V. de St.-Martin and yule* 
Its true nature has been suggested, in my view, by the shrewd 
observation of the illustrious Swedish savant that the language 
which the Uigurs called Tokhari is called in its own manuscripts 
Arsi, and though the two names represented different tribes, yet the 
name of the latter was applied to the fornier exactly in the way in 
which the name of a Zentonic tribe, the Franks, was applied to a 
nation of Latino-Keltic blood and its speech, or as that of another 
Norse tribe, the Ros, to a Slavonic people and their language.®® 

Thus if the equations Asiani = Yue-chi and Tukhara = Ta-hia were 
true, it could be easily explained why the speech of the Tukharas 
was called Arsi. It received the name from that of the ruling clan 
of the Tukharas. The missing link is now supplied by the passage 
of the Mahabharata, which places the Bsikas exactly where the 
Yue-chi are known to have lived before they started on their event- 
ful migrations, and which therefore dates from a period not later 
than, say, 176 B.C. when the Hiung-nu king, Moduk sent the new^s 
to the Chinese emperor of his having conquered the country of the 
Yue-chi and driven them westwards. The derivation of the name 
Arsi is thus fully explained, and we have found out the real name of 
the tribe which directed the destinies of high Asia for centuries, and 
gave Kaniska to civilisation. 

VIII. Kdliddsa’s ideal of Indians National unity 

Let us now revert to Kalidasa. In the first introductory chap- 
ter of the Ruparekhdl had to mark India’s natural boundaries. I 
accepted the dictum of the Puranas that India stretched from the 
Cape Comorin to the source of the Ganges,®® and from that source 
eastwards up to the river Lohit I traced the border-line along the 
most natural frontier, the snow-line of the Himalayas. Of course, our 
ancestors included in the Himalayas what the modern geographers 
call the Zanskar range and the Ladak range beyond the great 
Himalaya range ; even the source of the Ganges according to modern 
terminology is in the Zanskar range. Westwards the boundary goes 
along the same snow-line, but only up to Zaji-la pass to the north 


Op. eit. 


Vayu Purana^ XLV, 81 . 
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of Amaraiiath in Kashmir, whence the ethnic border of India, which 
includes the Darada country turns north-east to a point on the 
watershed of the Indus and the Shyok. It was while trying to trace 
it further that I stumbled upon the equation Ghalcha=Kamboj a, 
and skirting round the proper Afghan country which is historically 
a part of India I made the boundary -line pass by Hingulaja Tirtha 
on the Hingol down to the Has Malan on the Arabian sea. 

Now after the northern route of Raghu was fully traced out 
I found to my most agreeable surprise that his whole course on east, 
south, west and north ran precisely along the borders of India as I 
had marked them, with this difference that I had included Ceylon 
in and excluded Bolor from India, Kalidasa reminded me that 
Bolor formed a part of India in ancient history, and in that parti- 
cular I corrected and rounded off my boundaries. 

It is to be noticed that unlike the Mahabharata and for the 
sake of brevity, Kalidasa refers only to the border-states and coun- 
tries, never making any mention of the interior. But his border- 
line indicates precisely what the moderns call the ' scientific ’ frontiers 
of India determined by the modern sciences of geography, history, 
philology and ethnology. We cannot but wonder at the far-seeing 
perception of the great poet. Clearly he had the ideal of India’s 
national unity iii his mind, and believed in and preached a strong 
frontier policy. 

It has generally been taken for granted that the imagination of 
Kalidasa was stirred by the successes of Chandragupta II and 
Samudragupta, an echo of whose conquests is to be heard in Raghu’s 
digvijaya. Apart from such references in Ms works, as to the 
Trikuta kingdom of Kohkana and to the Hunas of the upper Oxus 
valley, which offer the true criterion for his date, scholars have 
woven a network of arguments from what they allege to be allegori- 
cal references to the Gupta emperors in Kalidasa’s works. It is as 
fine and elaborate and at the same time as strong or weak as a spider’s 
web ; for can we not conceive things in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion ? Could not the far-reaching idealistic vision of a poet-prophet 
have aroused the energies of active statesmen and soldiers ? Gould 


40 For which see VII, 38 Brahmavaivartaf P. (Krsnajaii- 

raakhacda), LXXVI. Hindu pilgrims starting from Karachi on camels stiil 
visit it. ■ 
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not a literary renaissance have been the fore-runner of a political 
regeneration, and a poet be the harbinger of what Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar would call the Vikramadityan revival ? The genius 
of Kalidasa felt ages ago through inborn intuition that unity of 
India w^hich w^e after a century and half of modern indoiogical 
research can only vaguely perceive. 

If the tracing of Raghu’s northern course as worked up here can 
lead to this right appreciation of the great poet’s idealism, I will 
consider this paper to have achieved its object. 
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Mailer, a village about twenty miles west of Patna, is a place of 
great historical and archseological interest. It is situated between 
the District Board road which runs from Patna to Bihta on the one* 
side and the river Son on the other. The great river once flowed 
just beneath it but has since receded two or three miles away to* 
the west, leaving a dry bed of sand ; but during the rainy season, its 
waters still touch the foot of the great mound on the north-west 
w^hich once was the citadel of Maner. Situated on a high strip of 
land, and enshrined among mango and guava groves, the climate of 
Maner is cool and healthy ; and with its great pucca tank flanked by 
the beautifully situated Inspection Bungalow on the one side and the 
noble edifice of Chhoti Dargah on the other, it is one of the finest 
beaut}' spots in the District of Patna and well worth a visit. 

The greater part of Maner is now in ruins ; but it must have 
been a large and well-populated town in ancient times ; as its re- 
mains, scattered over a large area, indicate. It is at present the 
centre of a Pargana with a Police Station, a Post-office and a Chari- 
table Dispensary attached to it; but in ancient Persian records it is 
invariably mentioned as a ‘ Baida i.e. a town ; and old legal docu- 
ments refer to its Adalat-ui-Alia, a High Court, with signatures of two* 
Qazis on them, which points out unmistakably to the fact that 
during the Muhammadan period, it must have been a place of greal^ 
political importance. It was more or less an important place during 
the Hindu period also ; for in the account of the conquest of Bihar 
by the Muhammadans, the historians mention Manor along with 
Bihar as a separate entity. This importance of Maner was, no 
doubt, due to its topography. Situated just at the junction of the 
two great rivers, the Ganges and the Son, it was on the high way 
of commerce and must have been a trade centre ; while with a high 
and strong fortress on the river side to protect it, it must have com- 
manded a position of great strategic importance in those times. 
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It is difficult to trace the origin of Maner. Farishta declares, 
on what authority we do not know, that the town was founded by 
Feroz Rai, son of Kesho Rai, who was a descendant of Noah , eight 
^ degrees removed. So, it appears probable that its origin dates back 
to some Pre-Christian era ; and it is not unlikely that it was a centre 
of Buddhistic culture ; for, the local tradition says it contained some 
temples thousands of years old, which were demolished by the 
Muslim conquerors. We have a few mutilated remains of that period 
left, such as the stone Lion called Singh Sadaul, near the north- 
eastern entrance of the Bari Dargah. The lower Jaw of the lion is 
gone, while the elephant held between its fore-paw's has lost its 
trunk. 

The early history of Maner is shrouded in the dark. Its earliest 
mention is in connection with the conquest of Bihar and Bengal by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji. It is commonly believed that Bakhtiyar was the 
first man who opened Bihar for the Muslims, and that before him no 
Muslim invader had stepped on the sacred soil of Magadha. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, however, Maner was first conquered by 
Sultan Mahmud’s men ; and the grave of Prince Tajuddin Kha ndgah 
said to be Sultan Mahmud’s nephew, in the courtyard of Bari 
Dargah, also lends strength to this story. Whether Maner was con- 
quered in Sultan Mahmud’s time or in the time of his successors, it 
is certain that it had fallen under the sway of the Muhammadans 
long before Bakhtiyar Khiiji came. There exists a copperplate in 
the possession of a Brahmin in Maner, named Rijhangir, which 
throws some light on this point. This copperplate was produced in a 
court as a piece of evidence and was brought to the notice of Pro- 
lessor (now Sir) Jadu Nath Sarkar who translated it into English* 
He made over the translation and the transcript of the said copper- 
plate to late Pandit Ramavtar Sharma of Patna College, who got it 
published with his foreword and translation and the transcript of the 
same in the Journal of the Bihar aTid Orissa Research Society, 
Volume II, Part 4 (1916). This copperplate records the grant of a 
village Padali in the Pattala (Division) of Maniyara (Maner) to a 
Brahmin by king Govinda Chandra of Kanauj (Grandfather of Java 
Chandra, the well-known rival of Prithvi Raja) and is dated 1126 
A.D, Among other things, the plate has the following : — 

* Obedient to my command, you shall give all dues as given now 
including the revenue, the trade duties and the Turk’s duty.’ 



Professor Sliarma in his foreword expressed Ms surprise at the 
mention of ‘ Turk’s duty ’/and it is really incompatible with facts here- 
tofore known. It is well-known that Bakhtiyar Khilji, the so-called 
first Muslim conqueror of Bihar, came here in 1197 A.D. but seventy 
years before this date the people of Maner were paying Turk’s duty 
as a regular payment like other State dues such as trade duties and 
the revenue. It may not consistently be argued that this might be 
a sort of blackmail exacted by the Turks during their sporadic in- 
cursions ; for, the very mention of it along with the most inportant 
State dues, namely, the trade duty and the revenue, at once takes it 
out of the casual and places it on the basis of a regular and per- 
manent State duty. In the light of these facts we are driven to only 
one conclusion, namely, that long before Bakhtiyar’s advent in Bihar,, 
some part of the Province including Maner had fallen under a sort of 
suzerainty of the Turks (the Ghaznavite emperors) who used to- 
receive regular tribute from these places. 

The local traditions of Maner say that at this time a single 
Muslim used to live in this place. His name was Hazrat Mo min 
Arif. He was an Arab by race and had migrated from his native 
country Yemen to India and settled in Maner. He is regarded as a 
great saint and a large section of the inhabitants of Maner trace 
their descent from him. His grave lies to the north-west of the 
Inspection Bungalow in Maner. The Raja of Maner, probably a 
feudatory Chief, had a religious antipathy to this peaceful and holy 
denizen of his realm and began to persecute him in various ways so^ 
that he might depart from his dominions. When life at Maner 
became intolerable to him, he left for the Muslim world and told the 
tale of Ms persecution w^herever he went. Here perhaps it may not 
be out of place to suggest that this Momin Arif was probably a 
representative of the Ghaznavite rulers to receive duty and that 
when the Ghaznavite rule grew weak the Raja tried to stop payment 
by persecuting and driving him out. To resume, however, the 
narrative, he arrived ultimately to the centre of Islam, i.e. Madina, 
and there Hazrat Taj Paqih, an inhabitant of Jerusalem, joined him 
\Yith his party and they returned to India. On their way to India 
they were supported and joined by many Muslim 'warriors and 
princes till their small party swelled into a fairly large army. This, 
army entered India through the usual route from the north-w^est 
and passed quietly through the greater part of India till it arrived 
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.^it the boundary of the dominions of the Raja of Maner, which 
is said to be the river Karamnasa near Buxar, on the western side. 

It may be objected how this army of Muslim warriors could pene- 
trate into the heart of Hindu India without coming into conflict with 
anyone of the then ruling kings. The reply is that this was really 
an army of Dervishes and Mendicants rather than soldiers, with 
their peculiar dresses and ways of life and might have been taken to 
be a caravan of Dervishes travelling to the east. But whv even 
they were allowed to pass is explained by the fact that Sultan 
Mahmud’s campaigns in India, though usually described as merely 
looting expeditions, were not really of this nature and had permanent- 
ly opened Northern India to the Muslim travellers and religious 
propagandists. Besides, some time after this Bakhtiyar Khilji also 
over-ran Bihar and Bengal with a ludicrously small party of soldiers. 

So it is evident that there was practically no resistance to the 
invaders. Any way, it is said that when this army crossed the 
Karamnasa, it was met with the Raja’s forces and fought a pitched 
battle with them. The Raja’s army was routed and hotly chased to 
■the very gates of Maner. There the Raja made his final stand, and 
after a brave struggle was defeated and killed. The large number of 
the graves of Shahids (Muslim Martyrs) at Maner proves to a cer- 
tainty that the resistance oSered by the Raja was very great and 
the Muslims got possession of Maner after the greater part of the 
Raja’s army was destroyed. The fort was dismantled, and its site 
is now indicated by the great mound on the north-west of Maner 
which probably still contains many archseologioal treasures within 
its womb. The great temple, reputed to be thousands of years old, 
was razed to the ground, and later on, Bari Dargah was built on its 
ruins. The broken lion statue at its gate was left to celebrate the 
Muslim victory to the future generations. The house of the Raja in 
the fort was also taken possession of and converted to the use of the 
conquerors. The male apartment of it, now known as Rivaq, is 
•said to consist of a large colonnade having forty stone pillars out of 
which only a few are now left, and a piece of stone called Takia 
is still pointed out, attached to oiie of the pillars, where Hazrat Taj 
Faqih, the leader of the Muslim army, reclined a little after his 
■victory and washed his sword. The date of this victory which 
marks the permanent establishment of Muslim rule in Maner is con- 
tained in the chronogram ^ (Tr. the religion of ? 
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Muhammad has been strengthened) which is equal to 576 A.H. 
(1180 A.D.). The very wording of this chronogram indicates that 
this was not the first conquest of Maner by the Muslims. This 
event happened seventeen years before Bakhtiyar Khilji came. It 
appears that the victory of the Muslims in Maner was not of a very 
local character ; for, we find several comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih 
to have fallen and buried in places quite far ofi from Maner ; for 
example, Shah Burhan Roshan Shahid is buried in village Kumhrar 
south of Patna, and Chandan Shahid is buried on a hillock in 
Sasaram. So, Bakhtiyar must have found it smooth work to run 
over the greater part of Bihar, as history proves. 

It is stated that after Maner was conquered and Muslim rule 
established there, Hazrat Taj Faqih left his sons and grandsons 
to rule over it and himself went back to Madina. Hazrat Makhdum 
Yahya was one of his grandsons, and came to rule Maner in his turn. 
But he was very much given to Sufistic devotion, and when a 
Muslim conqueror arrived at Maner, he made over the kingdom to 
him and retired into a private life of devotion and mystical prac- 
tices. Now, who can this conqueror be ? Hazrat Makhdum Y^ahya 
died in 690 A.H. (1291 A.D.) as indicated by the chronogram 
He is said to have lived about 110 j ^ears. Thus in the year 1197, 
the year which saw Bakhtiyar Khilji enter Bihar, he was about 
sixteen years old, and in his youthful ardour for religious devotion, 
he might have made over the kingdom of Maner to him. Since 
then, his whole family adopted the life of religious devotees and 
produced a large number of well-known saints. His son was the | 
celebrated saint Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin Ahmad of Bihar who f 
is regarded almost as great as Khwaja Moinuddin of Ajmere. 
His father-in-law was Shaikh Shahabuddin, also known as Pir- 
Jag Jot, the famous saint buried in Kachi Dargah, east of 
Patna ; and one of his sisters-in-law was Bibi Kamalo, the well- 
known female saint, who rests in the village Kako, District Gaya. 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Dauiat, whose remains lie in the beautiful 
mausoleum, called Chhoti Dargah in Maner, was one of his descendants 
in the eighth degree. In fact all the holy orders of saints in Bihar, 
whether at Phulwari-sharif, Bihar-sharif or elsewhere, trace their 
descent, lineal or spiritual, to this one great source of spiritualism. 
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II. 

Though the tombs of the saints and other arehaeologieai remains 
GOiiiiected with Maner lie scattered over a very large area- extending' 
many miles on all sides, yet the most important of these are the two 
Bargahs, the Bari Dargah and the Chhoti Dargah, and the beautiful 
tank that lies at their feet ; and so they claim our attention first. 
Before, however, I give a description of these I must relate briefly 
the life story of the man who was mainly responsible for the con- 
struction of these fine works. It was Ibrahim Khan Kakar. He was 
an Afghan by race, and was a disciple of Hazrat Makhdum Shah 
Daulat of Maner. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, the renowned general 
of Akbar and Governor of Gujrat, also w^as a disciple of the same 
saint, Ibrahim was a poor man and in very straitened circumstances. 
Once, he was recommended by the saint to Khan Khanan w^ho took 
him along with himself to Gujrat and employed him in his army. 
Ibrahim proved his worth and valour, rose in the Imperial service, 
and in Emperor Jahangir’s time, the title of Dilawar Khan was con- 
ferred on him. He remained during the rest of the life in Kishtawar 
and Gujrat, and did excellent service there ; as has been mentioned 
in the Memoirs of Jahangir. He died in 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.). 
While in Gujrat, he planned the construction of the tank and the 
mausoleums at Maner and deputed a certain engineer, Tangur Kuli 
Khan of Badakshan, to make the project and prepare the drawings 
of the proposed buildings. This engineer made his plans, and pro- 
bably started the construction of the tank, but he did not live long 
enough to see his whole project materialise. Ibrahim Khan Kakar 
was, however, more fortunate in this respect; for he saw the con- 
struction of all his proposed buildings, so close to his heart, fairly 
started ; though he also died before the completion of the best of 
them. He died in the year 1619 A.D., as mentioned before and was 
buried beside his spiritual guide, Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of 
Maner. 

1. The Tank 

It is a very big tank covering an area of many acres of land. 
According to the traditions, this tank was cutclia during the Hindu 
period, and a large temple overlooked it on the eastern side. It was 
beautifully designed and made pucca mth masonry and stone, 
during the Muhammadan period, under the orders of Ibrahim Khan 
Kakar. My father, who was a very good architect and engineer, used 
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to say that during his extensive travels throughout India he 
never saw a tank more beautifully designed. It is rectangular 
in shape, stretching north and south. It is connected with the 
river Son on its north-western corner by a subterrahean channel 
about six feet in diameter, and during rainy season, draws the 
greater part of its supply of water from the river Son through 
the same channel. All the four sides of the tank, throughout tbeir 
entire length, are made pucca with masonry work, the upper portion 
having the form of walls, while the lower portion, from the water 
line downwards, consisting of stairs or steps going to a great depth 
and running parallel to the four waUs throughout their entire length. 
In the middle of each side, is a beautiful ghat consisting of projected 
steps and a small two-storied building ; the ground floor touching the 
water line and the first floor on a level with the road. The lower 
story is a masonry building consisting of two separate rooms on the 
two sides of the ghat^ while the upper story has two beautiful cano- 
pies, each on one of the lower rooms, consisting of stone pillars with 
a domed roof on them and open on all sides. These buildings at the 
four ghats are not only very useful and convenient to the bathers, 
but are also fine places for fishing, picnic and pleasure parties. We 
can very well imagine that during its palmy days, this tank with its 
ghats and canopies, must have afforded ample pleasure to the in- 
habitants of Maner. But it is to be regretted that now, a great part 
of this fine tank is in ruins ; some of the canopies and ghats have 
disappeared, others are slowly yielding to the ravages of time, and 
unless great efforts are made to preserve it, it will not be long before 
it becomes a pit with a heap of ruins on all sides. A road runs on 
three sides of the tank, and beyond the road there is high ground or 
mound on each side, forming a base for the buildings that stand on it. 
On the eastern side is Bari Dargah ; on the west a few tombs; on 
the north the fine shrine of Chhoti Dargah and on the south the 
Inspection Bungalow of the District Board. 

2, Bari Dargah 

Bari Dargah claims our attention first, not only because of its 
name, but also because it is of very ancient origin and is regarded as 
the most sacred of all the shrines at Maner. If you want to enter 
the Dargah from the tank side, a long flight of steps will take you to 
its door facing the west. It has, however, another door on the 
9 
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iiortliern side, and outside the door there are some tombs and the 
lion statue called Singh Sadaiil mentioned above. The building con- 
sists of a very extensive boundary wall with many tombs inside, and 
a Mosque on the west, and a small varandah on the north. This is 
called Bari Dargah (the great shrine) because the great saint Hazrat 
Makhdiim Yahya of Maner, the same who, during his earty career, 
made his kingdom over to a Muslim conqueror, and who, later on, 
became the father of such an illustrious son as Hazrat Makhdum 
Sharafuddin of Bihar, lies buried there. The visitor will observe, just 
east to the Mosque, a small platform surrounded by a railing con- 
taining a few tombs, one of which is the tomb of the great saint 
mentioned above. There is no canopy or dome over his tomb, for it 
was his express desire that the vault of heaven only was to serve as 
a canopy over his grave. The construction of the Dargah was under- 
taken centuries after his death. Before the erection of the building 
of the Dargah, the ground was probably a mound consisting of the 
heap of ruins of the great temple of the Raja of Maner, which w^as 
razed to the ground by the Muslim conquerors, and on this mound 
was Hazrat Makhdum Yahya buried after his death in 1292 A.D. 
The tradition that Bari Dargah was erected on the site of a great 
temple appears to be correct. The stone lion called Singh Sadaul 
looks very like a piece of sculpture usually found at the gate of large 
temples, and probably in times of yore, it used to keep watch at the 
gate of the great temple, as it now does, at the gate of Bari Dargah. 
Within the courtyard of the Dargah, there are certain stone pillars 
which appear to be of very ancient origin, look like remnants of a 
demolished building and apparently serve no useful purpose there. 
Probably these pillars also were left to point out that there was a 
temple there. During my enquiry, 1 learnt that formerly there wem 
several pillars of this type, but some of them were removed by un- 
scrupulous persons and only a few of them are now left. Then, 
the stone-lintel of the northern gate also deserves attention. It 
is a very solid and thick piece or granite stone, and has certain 
grooves in it, which show it was formerly a base or platform on which 
some other piece of stone (may be a statue) was fixed ; and from 
underneath this stone peeps another black stone looking very like a 
carved piece of stone, and may be the statue ifcself put there by the 
bigoted builders to be permanently trodden by visitors. It is, how- 
ever, a mere guess and cannot be ascertained or ^elified unless the 
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lintel-stone is removed from its place. Due south from Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya’s tomb, is the tomb of Prince Tajuddin Khandgah, 
said to be a scion of Sultan Mahmud’s family. Outside the northern 
gate, there is an open Mosque said to be built by two Khwaja Saras 
(eunuch chamberlains) of a king of Delhi, who were later on, buried 
there at their express injunction, saying that as they had spent their 
whole life at the court of a temporal king, they wanted, after death, 
to be attached to the court of a spiritual king. 

The main Mosque already mentioned is a three -domed building 
with a pucca platform outside. The Mosque is in^a very dilapidat- 
ed condition, and almost on the point of crumbling down to the 
ground. This Mosque and the boundary- wall of Bari Dargah were 
built under the orders of the same Ibrahim Khan Kakar who effected 
the construction of the tank and the Chhoti Dargah. The inscription 
at the door of the Mosque gives 1014 A.H. (1606 A.D.) as the date of 
its construction, and runs as follows: — 


^ L—Aj 




lij aUf ow ^ 
f • I p 


{\3 jtd ^ 






Happy is he, who in this mortal world. 

Sowed the seed of goodness in the field of eternity. 
Specially he, who built a Mosque 
Like Kaaba, the House of the True Path. 
Similarly, on the tomb of the King of Faith, 
Shaikh Yahya, the leader of God’s Friends, 
Ibrahim Khan Kakar devoutly built 
A noble Mosque for God’s sake. 

The slave Asi, in search for its chronogram 
Made attempts and tried his wits. 

When, suddenly, an angel in his ear of wisdom, 

For this sanctuary of the two worlds, 

Said this line through inspiration — 

" Abraham built the House of God 
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. TMs iascription expressiy mentions^ Ibrahim Kbaii Kakar, and 
ill the closing line which forms the chronogram, there is' a pun on his 
name, for he happens to be the name-sake of Prophet Abraham who 
first built the House of God in Mecca. This pun has been preserved 
ill other inscriptions of Mosques built by Ibrahim Khan Kakar 
as we shall later on see. Another name, Asi, also occurs in this 
inscription. This is the poet who composed the inscription. He is 
said to be an inhabitant of Sandila, near Lucknow, and was con- 
temporary with Ibrahim Khan Kakar, and his fellow disciple of 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner. 

3. Chhoti Dargah 

This is by far the finest and grandest mausoleum in Maner. It is 
on the northern side of the tank. It stands on a very extensive, 
high, square platform enclosed in high brick walls which rise up to 
the level of the platform, with octagonal turrets at the corners 
and the entrance ; and presents the imposing appearance of a fortress. 
In the middle of the platform stands the main building, the shrine 
of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, a very great saint among the 
descendants of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya, and the spiritual guide of 
Khan Khana and Ibrahim Khan Kakar. The latter also is sleeping 
with his master under the same dome in this shrine. The mausoleum 
is a square building constructed entirely of stone, which according 
to the local tradition, was brought all the way from Gujrat for the 
construction of this building. It is a fine quality sand -stone and has 
preserved the greater part of the carving done into it several cen- 
turies ago. The building consists of a central room opening south- 
w^ard, with varandahs running on all the four sides. The plinth of 
the building is about four feet high. The central room is covered 
with a large central dome. The varandahs have flat roofs with four 
smaller domes at the four corners. The building is a beautiful piece 
of architecture, both in its conception and execution. It is bold 
and majestic in outline, and perfect in detail; and is a fine specimen 
of Indo-Saracenic, or, what may more particularly be termed, Moghal 
style. The central room is enclosed by walls which contain fine 
lattice-work in stone, and its great dome is supported on eight 
pilasters w^hich are equally distributed in the four w’^alls of the 
room, the base of the, dome thus being octagonal in shape. The 
ceilings of the varandahs present fine carving work in stone, some 
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of them having large passages of the Quran carved out in them in 
fin© Naskh characters, while others having beautiful floral designs. 
The varandahs are open outside and are supported on stone pillars* 
The whole building entirely made of stone, with fine carving and 
lattice- work, high plinth, long airy varandahs, stately domes, 
presents a magnificent and imposing appearance. 

There are two inscriptions in this building, one indicating the 
date of the death of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner, whose 
remains lie buried in this building ; and the other indicating the 
date of the construction of the building. The inscription containing 
the chronogram which indicates the date of the saint’s decease, is as 
follows 

y — 3 

j — Jl A. 

Jill • f V aL« ' 

“ The Holiest of the Holy saints of the time ; the spiritual 
leader 

Who was brighter than the moon and the sun ; 

Shah Daulat, who towards the world of spirits 

Journeyed from this world. 

His (death’s) year of Hijra, the mind of Asi found out ; 

‘ He was the inheritor of the Prophet’s state 

The last line forms the chronogram and is equivalent to 1017 
A.H. (1609 A.D.). 

The other inscription indicative of the date of construction of 
the building is as follows 

jd \\ 

jk! •r A 'alw ; , : j^f •r& aL» 

'' As an offering for this auspicious building, 

Two pearls of chronogram fell down from the casket of my 
heart : 

First, regard it as 'the garden of friends ’; secondly 
' May it remain safe like the eternab Heaven 

Each of the’ last two lines gives out the date 1025 A.H. 
(1617 A.D..)* 


(ta— dsiJ)* 

^y^ .2sa,i4> (3^**** 
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Just ill front of the mausoleum,, on the western side," stands 
the beautiful Mosque, centrally situated between the two long 
varaiidahs which run north and south along the whole length of the 
great platform. The most striking feature of the Mosque is the 
absence of the usual domes in it. Instead of domes, a long arched 
roof has been provided, the exterior of which has been beautifully 
moulded into a roof slanting thatch-like on both sides, while the 
interior reveals a fine arched ceiling wdiich is supported on the 
pilasters that rise along the walls in relief and bend inwards, pre- 
senting an appearance of ribs in the ceiling. The designer of the 
building probably did not like to detract from the grandeur of the 
domed mausoleum, and so, designed a new type of roof for the 
Mosque, The inscription which this Mosque bears is as follows : — 

1 f all t 

Jt j alJI alH iif aJf 

(Jis jj jj aJ 41 <iljf 41 f ail 41 ^ 




I ail j Iv.koT aJL:2si.(3 


* j Kaa^ aJl 


fjf JdVi aAx^ 

^djS" IXJ alif J I IjJlS’ d jSi^ jf cJtw* (fd 

A t * A &Xms 

In the name of God, kind and merciful. There is no 
God but Allah; Muhammad is his Prophet. 0 God, bless Muham- 
mad and his progeny and make them fortunate and safe. I testify 
that there is no God except Allah the One Who has no equal ; and 
I testify that Muhammad is His slave and Prophet. God, the 
Exalted, hath said : — ^ Verily, the first house built for people which 
is in Mecca is auspicious and a guidance for the worlds. There are 
manifest signs in it, the place of Abraham, and he w^ho entered it 
became safe. And for God's sake it is incumbent on people, who 
can afford to travel, to perform pilgrimage at this house ; and who- 
ever denied, then verily God is indifferent to the worlds.' 

As this noble edifice, Eaba-like, world adorning, 

Was completed by the grace of the Mighty Maker, 
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The heart of ' Asi asked his intelligence as to the year of its 
construction ; 

His intelligence said, 'Like Abraham he has built God’s 
•.House’.” ■ 


The last sentence above, enclosed within inverted commas, forms 
the chronogram and bears the date of 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.), which 
is also the date of the death of Ibrahim Khan Kakar. The last 
portion of the inscription bearing the chronogram is in Persian 
verse, while the first portion is in Arabic |>rose, part of it, enclosed 
%vithin inverted commas, being a quotation from the Quran (Chapter 
Al-Tmran). 

The varandahs, running north and south, are supported on stone 
pillars and are open towards the east. At the southern-most corner, 
there is an underground cell, supposed to be the place where Hazrat 
Makhdum Shah Daulat used to retire for prayer and meditation. 
The turrets in the w^alis, already referred to, have stone lattices 
beautifully carved, and show other signs of artistic w^ork, such as 
enamelled tiling in blue which has almost faded aw^ay. On the 
northern side, there is a grand entrance gate, beautifully designed 
after the usual Moghal style, A wide flight of stone steps from the 
ground leads to it, and the top portion of the gate has the following 
inscription : — 

aill ahf aJf ^ 


I 

1 ^— I ^^,., -. 1 alii ^ 


I jXvo 2CIJ ^ imA Jkit ilifc ^9 

1 L«f ^v«o — Hr Jli 




JJLw 

^ jjl Jl ^ 

L— iftf j %itj I— 


" In the name of God, kind and merciful. There is no God but 
Allah : Muhammad is his Prophet. 


I was thinking of the date of this gate, 

My heart was living in its vicinity : 

My intelligence said, by way of command, 
Say, ' Whoever entered it is safe 
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When in this sacred shrine of the king 
The face , of decoration was completed, 

I searched for its date ; 

My intelligence, for this auspicious place, 

Opened its lips in prayer and said • 

• May the gate of Daulat (Fortune) remain always open 



The first part of the inscription is in Arabic, while the second 
part is in Persian. Both the Arabic and Persian passages are in 
verse, the last line of which, in each case, contains the chronogram 
giving the date 1032 A.H. (1622 A.D.). 


4. Other buildings around the tank 

Further west from Chhoti Bargah, across the passage from the 
village to the tank, is the tomb of Makhdum Shah Baran Malikul- 
Ulama, another well-known saint, who was the Pir of Sher Shah 
Sur. According to the local tradition, Makhdum Shah Baran once 
told Sher Shah that the throne of Delhi was vacant for him. Sher 
Shah took the hint and prepared for attacking Hamayun, who at 
this time happened to be away from his capital on a hunting trip. 
Sher Shah, however, took a long time in making his preparations, 
and when he proceeded to attack Hamayun, the latter had returned 
and was fully prepared to meet him. The result was that Sher 
Shah failed in his attempt and became furious that his Pir had 
made a false prediction. So, he returned to Maner and killed 
Makhdum Shah Baran. Later on, however, when he succeeded in 
wresting the throne of Delhi from Hamayun, he recollected the 
prediction of his Pir and repented of his hasty action. So he sent 
a large amount of money to his Pir’s successor and asked for par- 
don. The latter, however, refused to take the money, but declared 
that, as Sher Shah was a just king, he would go to x^a;radise after 
his death ; but for his great sin of kilii - a his Pir, instead of burn- 
ing in the fires of hell, he would burn t death in this world. And 
so it happened, for Sher Shah was burned by an, explosion of his 
magazine while supervising the siege of the fort of Kalinjar and 
died shortly after. 

On the western side of the tank, there are a few buildings of 
little importance. One of them is the tomb of Meer Qitai Abdal, 
who is said to be a nephew of Hazrat Abdul Qadir Jiiani of Bagdad, 
a very great saint, known as Bara Pir Sahib. Another tomb, a 
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little west to the above, is that of Husain Khan who was one of the 
comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih, and was a great wrestler. There is 
also an arena or wrestling ground at the foot of the tomb, supposed 
to be Ms wrestling ground, where even now the wrestlers go and 
offer prayer and homage when they first begin to learn wrestling. 
There is another tomb of Hazrat Jalal Maneri, a cousin to Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya Maneri. There is also a small Mosque there, 
known as ' Dhai Kanotjea Ki Masjid ’ (Mosque of two and 
half minarets). Nothing more could be ascertained about this 
Mosque ; and it is difficult to say when and by whom it was 
built. 

5. Other buildings and tmnbs at Maner 

At some distance on the north from the building mentioned 
above, there is on the plain ground, the tomb of Hazrat Momin Arif, 
about whom a good deal has already been said. It is a plain tomb 
without any building or canopy over it. The anniversary of Hazrat 
Momin Arif is celebrated in the month of Eabiu-l-Awal with due 
ceiemonies every year. 

South-east from the Inspection Bungalow, just at the point 
where the road from the Inspection Bungalow joins the main 
District Board road, is the tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan of Badahshan. 
He has already been referred to as the engineer who designed the 
tank, the Ohhoti Dargah and other important buildings at Maner: 
though he did not live long enough to see their completion, for 
he died in the year 983 A.H. (1556 A.D.). His tomb is a beautiful 
construction. It is surrounded by an enclosure wall ; on the western 
side there is a Mosque. The writer was informed that the tomb was 
formerly covered by a beautiful stone-canopy which, however, fell 
down by wear and tear of time; and the stones were removed by 
persons requiring them for private purposes. The inscription on the 
tomb gives the date mentioned above, and quotes the following tw^o 
very pathetic lines from Saadi:— 

y j jj l 5 ^ ^ 

AijA — ti ixi y j ApUj ; <>il bo jf 

''Alas! after us, for many a day, 

Flowers will grow and the spring will bloom : 

Those that are behind us, in the unknown, 

Will come and pass over our dust/* 
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Between the tomb of Hazrat' Momin Arif on the west and 
the tomb of Taiignr Kali Khan on the east, there are a few tombs 
on a raised groimd in the south-east corner from the Inspection 
Bungalow. Two of these are more prominent and are frequently 
resorted to by the people supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. 
During the particular season of the year when a fair is held for 
the celebration of the marriage of the martyred Ghazi Mian, who 
is buried in Bahraich, but whose marriage is celebrated at the 
occasion of his anniversary all over the country as he died un- 
married in the cause of his religion, a large number of people, mostly 
womeii-folk, visited by evil spirits, collect at Maner, and after 
making a plunge in the great tank, they rush to the above-mentioned 
tombs, with clothes dripping water, and there begin to show signs of 
possession by the spirit, on w-hich the attendants of the tomb thrash 
them soundly and the}^ are cured of their trouble. These two tombs 
under discussion are said to belong to two brothers named Haji 
Safiuddin and Haji Nizamuddin, while other tombs close by are 
those of their nine unknown comrades in the path of mysticism. 
But the inscription on the tomb-stone gives entirely a different story. 
It runs as follow^s: — 

a A aS* alif 

i I b ^ 

jAJj Jj J 

God be praised ! for during the reign of the king of high 
lineage, 

Shah Mahmud, the good-mannered Sultan, 

The fine Mosque whose first founder w^as 
Jalilul Haqq, one of the great Qutubs (vSaints) ; 

Hammad Khatir Bii-Zubair 
Built the same afresh. 

It was in the year 798 of Hijra; 

0 Lord keep its foundation safe.’’ 

This inscription apparently belongs to a Mosque and is not, 
in its nature, an epitaph or anj^thing of the kind. It says that 
a certain Jalilul Haqq, one of the great saints, first founded it. In 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud, however, it was re-built or completed 


J cLl^ 

Jjf j(j Clijl 4.r 

0^*^ 0'4.AfilXJ 
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by a certain HammacI Khatir Bu-Zxibair. Now, this Sultan Mahmud 
can be no other than Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who ascended the 
throne in 1393 A.D. ; for, the date of the above-mentioned inscription 
is 798 A.H,, which is equivalent to 1396 A.D. But we do not know 
who this Hammad Khatir Bu-Zubair is. The said Jalilul Haqq, to 
whom is attributed the construction of the Mosque in the first 
instance, is probably the son of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya. But how 
this piece of stone bearing the inscription, came to be set up at the 
tombs of Haji Safiuddin and Haji Nizamuddin is inexplicable^ 
except on the assumption, that it originally belonged to a Mosque 
which fell into ruin, and later on, men interested in the improve- 
ment of the two Hajis’ tombs, where they earned a good deal of 
money from persons resorting for their dispossession by the evil 
spirits, set it up at the said tombs to give them an air of greatness 
and sanctity. * 

If we go from this place to the main road which lies not very 
far in the east, and walk on that road northward to some distance, 
we shall meet a half-broken tomb on the road itself. It is said 
to belong to a Shahid (a martyr), and it is related that when 
the road was under construction, the engineer ordered the demolition 
of the tomb in order to clear the road, but that at the first stroke of 
the pick-axe, it began to bleed, on which he was frightened and 
allowed it to remain as it was. Nothing more could be known about 
it. If w^e proceed on the same road further on till we arrive near 
the Police Statioti, w^e find a place south of the road and west of the 
Police Station which is called Barah Gor (twelve tombs), and it 
is supposed to be the place where certain twelve martyrs were 
buried. This place is said to possess the efficacy of curing persons’ 
bitten by dogs; and men suffering from hydrophobia are often 
taken to that place and it is said they are cured of their malady. 

If we go back again to the site of the Raja’s palace already 
referred to, we shall find certain things of interest there. First there 
is the Riwaq or the male apartment of the palace which has already 
been mentioned. Then there is a female Riwaq or apartment, and 
between these two, there is a gate with two massive brick pillars. 
The female Riwaq consists of a varandah facing west, a large hall in 
the centre, with two-side rooms on the north and the south. This 
part of the building was used by the Muslim conquerors as the female 
apartment of their house, and Hazrat Makhdum Yahya is said to- 
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'have been bom here. In the hall, there is a very old and curious 
piece of furniture. It is a wooden Chohi or low table on which 
■tlie mother of Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin of Bihar used to say her 
prayers, over six hundred years ago. Besides its great antiquity, it 
has another curious feature about it, — it is made of a single piece of 
wood throughout. It is really a wonderful thing and worth seeing. 
The southern room is said to be the place where Hazrat Makhdum 
Yahya used to spend his time in prayers and meditations. 

If we proceed from this place towards the river in the west, we 
meet several other tombs of Martyrs such as Lurbek Shahid, Taj 
Shahid, Ali Shahid, Masum Shahid, etc. The tomb of Ali 
.Shahid is situated near the ghat, called Ali Shahid ghat, after 
him. The narrow passage leading to the ghat has vestiges of old 
brick work here and there, and in one place, there are unmistakable 
signs of a large gate. Probably this was one of the gates of the 
Raja’s fort opening towards the river. 

There is another tomb of some importance at Maner. It belongs 
to Hazrat Makhdum Ruknuddin Marghilani who was a teacher of 
Makhdum Yahya, His tomb is made in the peculiar fashion 
■ characteristic of the tombs of Chishtia order of the Sufis. Though the 
saints of Maner belonged to Firdausia order of the Sufis, yet it is just 
possible that the Chishtias also had some connection with this place. 
At some distance south-west from Maner, there is a place callad Baba 
Farid-Ka-Chilla. Now Baba Farid, known as Shakerganj, was the 
■disciple and successor of Hazrat Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, a dis- 
-ciple of Khawja Moinuddin of A j mere. He died in 1265 A.D., i.e. 
twenty-seven years before Makhdum Yahya’s death, and was buried, 
as is well-known, at Pakpatan, a place in the District of Multan. 
Probably, he came to Maner and spent a cMlla (forty days) in medi- 
tation there; and so the place is known after him. He may have 
converted some of the people of Maner to his own Chishtia order, and 
this Hazrat Ruknuddin may be one of them. The tomb of Hazrat 
Ruknuddin is situated in the quarter called Qazi Tola. It stands on 
a small mound of earth and has an open mosque attached to it. 

There are many tombs which lie scattered around Maner for 
miles and miles. Some of them are of importance, such as the tomb 
of Hazrat Qutub Salar at Mehdawan. He is said to be the standard- 
bearer of Hazrat Taj Faqih. The tomb is situated in the village 
behind the Mosque. There is another tomb of a Shahid (Martyr) 
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named Eurhanxiddiii, at Sharafuddinpur wMch is a village near 
Balipnra, Ttis Burhannddin also was one of the companions of 
Hazrat Taj Faqih and fell in the battle. Some three miles east from 
Masier, on the pucca District Board road, there is a place called 
(Tanria-Asthan, a sort of temple with a Neem tree over it. Close to 
this is a tomb of another Shahid (Martyr), and the travellers think 
it their duty to go to the tomb and place a piece of earth over it. 
The ground in which the Asthan and the tomb are situated is pro- 
bably the site where a palace stood in the times of the Raja. The culti - 
vators, w'hile tilling the land, have occasionally found small snakes,, 
made of pure gold. There was a custom among the Hindu Rajas 
and Princes that they buried gold snakes in the foundations of their 
houses, in order to make them auspicious ; and so the snakes found in 
the ground prove the fact that there was a princely house there. As 
we know of the Raja of Maner only that lived in the vicinity, we 
conclude that the house must be his. It is not improbable that the 
fort of Maner on the river side, with its fortifications and palaces, 
extended up to this place. 




" ECLECTICISM '■ BEFORE ' AKBAR. ' 

Pbof. S. V. Venkateswara, 

Mysore University, 

It is well-known that x4.kbar was the founder of a new Faith 
embodying principles drawn from various religions and diverse sects. 
His biographers describe him as the father of an eclecticism in 
religion. A study of the original sources reveals that there was a 
tendency to eclecticism already before his reign and that it \vas 
by no means confined to religion. It was characteristic of the time 
spirit, and is traceable in Architecture, Art, Social life, Literature and 
Religion. 

Mussalman Architecture in the period of the Delhi Sultanate 
shows an increasing adoption, and in some cases an adaptation, 
of Hindu principles and elements. The Mosque of Ala-ad-din has all 
its entrances embellished with lotus cuspings. In the palace of 
Firuz at Delhi the Hindu column and the arch are combined. 
Hindu influence is visible in features like pillars, brackets and 
balconies ; and the flat lintel usurps the place of the pointed arch. 
The Tiiangani tomb is not square but octagonal in plan, Hindu 
influence is even more marked in the provincial styles. In Bengal 
the arches were constructed on the Hindu corbel system, as are the 
domes of the Jami Musjid in the Gujerat style at Ahmedabad, %vhieh 
is merely a pillared hall constructed on purely Hindu principles. 
The Mosques in Champanir reveal the Hindu trabeate system only 
modified by the rise of structural domes in place of the older 
corbelled roofs. The Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur is in markedly Hindu 
style. Abul Fazl expressly mentions that Akbar’s earliest buildings 
at Agra were erected 'after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gujerat, which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form 
have fashioned as architectural models.’ (Am. Blochmann’s trans,, 
VoL: II, p. 180.) 

The eclectic movement in Architecture reveals itself on every 
side in the first half of the 16th century. It is probable that 
Sher Shah learnt his lessons from Gujerat. We find the use of 
the Hindu bracket as a characteristic feature of the decoration in his 
Mosque of Purana Kila at Delhi. In this respect also Akbar was 
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tlie political heir of Slier Shah and not of Humayun for Hnmayun’s 
Mosque at Kacchpnra ^ is marked by poverty of design as contrasted 
with the picturesqneness of the buildings of Akbar. The Stone- 
cutter’s Mas] id finished before 1554, contains an extensive use of ^ S ^ 
brackets which have been copied later in the tomb of Shailsh Salim 
Ghishti at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

This eclecticism is traceable also in South Indian architecture of 
the early 16th century. The Bijapiir style combines Indian and 
foreign elements and stands unequalled for grandeur of conception 
and boldness in construction. The ruins of Hampi reveal a judicious 
combination of Hindu and Islamite elements in plan and structure. 
In the Lotus Mahal, for instance, the pillars and arches are Persian 
and the roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Hindu. The roof 
of the Watch Tower in the north-west corner of the Danayak’s 
enclosure is supported by Saracen arches and little domes. Similar 
to these are the domes and the gate-way to the east of Hampi. These 
arched gate-ways strike the visitor as being in sharp contrast to 
those in the usual Hindu style of construction, which are spanned by 
stone lintels supported from below by corbels. The arches in the 
Queen’s Bath contain stucco work similar in style to that which 
adorns the Lotus Mahal. The octagonal Bath and pavilion are in 
the same style. (Longhurst: Hampi Ruins, Figs. 16 and 33; and 
pp. 55 and 84.) 

It will thus be clear that the synthesis of Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements in Architecture before Akbar’s reign is a fact, 
evidence of which is traceable in Hindustan as well as the Dekhan, 
and among dynasties Hindu as well as Mussulman. The evolution 
of an Indo-Persian style was therefore the logical outcome,^ stimula- 
ted by certain circumstances in the decade after 1560. In that year 
the Arab Sarai was put up by Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begum. 
This structure has numerous carvings on capital and base, and 
beautiful brackets. To 1561 belongs the Mosque near Delhi built by 
Maham Anaga, Akbar’s foster-mother. This is built without the 
usual flanking towers or minars. In 1562, w^ere put up the tomb 
of Nizam-ud-din at Delhi and of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior. 
The former shows beautiful balustrades, atid the latter square 

1 Arch. Sur. Ann. Rep. for 1923-24, p. 6. 

2 See the illustrations in the Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details: — 

II. 41, 43, 47, 59, 60; IV. 25-28; V. 54-58; VI. 18-27. 
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columns and bracket capitals. The latter is also square and not 
octagonal in plan, and has an outward screen of trellis-work which is 
far more elegant than the open arcade till then in iashion. ■This 
transition from the Persian to the Indo-Persian style is most notice- 
able in the tomb of Humayun finished by Haji Begum in 1569. 
It has numerous brackets and balustrades and reveals two inno- 
vations. There are towers attached to the four angles of the 
main building whose ground-plan is purely Indian. We meet also 
here for the first time with the narrow-necked double dome, much 
more beautiful and effective than the low-pitched pre-Mughal dome? 
which w’-as afterwards adopted in all buildings in the Mughal style. 
Thus the main features of the Indo-Persian style had been already 
evolved by this date. It is not possible to plead, as does Fergusson/ 
that any of these buildings can be ascribed to the 'invigorating 
touch of Akbar^s genius.’ It can be proved that Akbar had no 
artistic genius or even taste at this time. When he sacked Chitore 
in 1568 he allowed the fine Hindu monuments to be razed to the 
ground. The Ranga Mahal at Fatehpur-Sikri which he put up 
in 1568-69, to house the mother of the future Jahangir, is a building 
singularly devoid of decoration. At Salimgarh^ his building shows 
elaborate paintings and clumsily-drawn geometrical figures like those 
of the Jami Musjid at Fatehpur-Sikri. On the other hand Akbar ’s 
Red Palace in the Agra Fort, then known as the Bengalee Mahal and 
now as the Jahangir! Mahal, marks the -first employment of the 
new style by him. Here Hindu ornamentation and the horizontal 
style of construction supersede the Saracen arches. The building 
was apparently put up soon after 1579 when, we learn from the 
Akbar-Namah,^ Akbar halted in this place. Similar eclecticism in 
Architecture can be traced about this date in the Hindu buildings of 
Muttra and Brindaban commencing from 1570 A.D. 

Indian painting of the period discloses a similar eclecticism. 
This is revealed in the products of the various schools of Rajput 
painting in the 15th century. When Humayun returned to India 
after his wanderings in Persia, he brought a school of Persian and 
Kalmuk artists in 1555. They were trained in the Timurid style 
and were employed in illustrating the romance of Amir Hamza. 


i Arch. 8ur. Ann. Rep. for 1910-11. ^ ArchiteetMTey p. 576, 

3 (Beveridge’s Translation), 11, 247. 

10 
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Abttl FazI says that 12 volumes were projected and only 4 of 
them were finished in seven years. The Hamza paintings^ show 
a medley of Persian and Indian -elements engrafted on the safavid 
style of Mir >Sayyad Ali. This style was skilfully imitated by 
Akbar’s drawing master Khwaja Abdus Samad. It is characterised 
by a rich glow of colour and graphic delineations, and an aesthetic 
treatment of foliage, trees and flowering plants. There is realism in 
the features of faces, in attitudes and gestures, as contrasted wdth 
the conventional style of Persia. Indian handiwork is revealed in 
the narrative method of wall-painting, in details like the banana tree 
(plate 34), the peculiar and difficult pose of the elephant (plate 29), 
the upavita mode of wearing the cliaddar, in head-forms, etc. The 
pictures illustrate therefore a period of collection of forces — a synthesis 
without a syncretism. Akbar’s painting was no improvement on 
this, his pictures being drawn by one hand and painted by another, 
and showing a mechanical industriousness and admixture of diverse 
details Without the dominance of an aesthetic purpose. Similar 
considerations apply to the music of Akbar’s court, a medley of 
elements without the soul of art. 

There were social relations between Hindus and Mussulmans in 
the pre-Mughal period. Muhammad of Ghor employed Hindu 
legends on his coins. Some of the Muslim nobles came to be known 
by Hindi nicknames. Muslims adopted Hindu customs in the reign 
of Firuz Shah. The Emperor had to suppress the Tantric practice 
of drinking and promiscuity which characterised the nocturnal inter- 
course of Hindus and Mussulmans in some places. In one instance, 
Muhammadan women w^orshipped Hindu idols and Firuz Shah 
ordered the Brahmin in charge to be hanged, and the wooden tablet 
covered with images to be destroyed. Muhammadan w^omen follow- 
ed the example of their Hindu sisters and went out of cities in large 
parties on pilgrimage to tombs on foot and on horse back. Firuz 
Shah sought to suppress these. A son of the Governor of Lucknow 
was accused of becoming a convert to Hindu doctrines. Poets like 
Amir Khusru were ardent admirers of Hindu learning and philosophy. 
Sher Shah’s arrangements in every sarai show regard for the con- 
venience of the Hindus who had separate lodgings. Brahmins were 
settled there for entertaining them and providing hot or cold water, 


1 See Uupam^ April, 1927. 
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food and other conveniences. (Elliot and Dowson: History of India 
as told by ^ her own Historians i Vol. III.) 

Snch infliiences were natural results of social intercourse and 
had their reaction on religion. They could not be suppressed by 
political authority. As early as the eleventh century we have the 
foundation of the sect of the Pacha Piriyas w^hich dates from a 
nephew of Mahamud of Ghazni and included Hindus and Muslims 
among its followers (E. and D., Vol. II, 513 ff.). In the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi a holy Mussulman protested publicly against 
the Sultan’s Interference with the religion of his Hindu subjects. 
When a Brahmin claimed equality for all religions the Qazis of 
Lucknow were divided as to his guilt. The Nur Bakshis considered 
the path of devotion (bhakti) as much more important than the law 
of the Prophet, On the Hindu side we have the formation of the 
Bhakti schools in Kashmir and Bengal which culminated in Lalia, 
Kabir, and Chaitanya, and schools of unification or unitarism 
associated, with Kanak in the Punjab, Tulsidas in west India and 
Appayya Dikshit in the South. 

The most prominent of these religious movements were those of 
Sufism, Mahdism and Epicureanism. In 1571 died Abdul Gaffur the 
Epicurean founder of the Postinus, whose new drink of poppj^-pods 
numbed and freezed the desires of the flesh, and Akbar was among 
his admirers. Shiaism grew apace since it was founded by Ismail of 
the Safavi dynasty in 1523 {Malcolm: Vol, /, 500), and spread 
over India down to the extreme south. Montesquieu of the Arabs, 
Ibn Khaldun, records how the Shias were longing for the return of 
the Mahdi even since the 14th century. The Mahdi movement 
spread to Persia and India. Mir Say^^ad Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
Miyan Abdullah and Shaikh All of Biana were Mahdis about 1550. 
The work of the Mahdavi preachers was furthered by the spread 
of Sufism. The free opinions of the Sufis regarding the dogmas 
of Islam, their contempt for its form and their claim to a distinct 
communion with the deity were all calculated to subvert that belief 
for which they outwardly professed respect. In 1537 Shaikh Salim 
Chishti settled at Sikri and founded a monastery, school and mosque. 
Akbar fell under his influence. It is interesting how in far off 
Bengal the cult of Satya Pir was founded early in the 16th century 
by Hussain Shah of Gaur with the object of uniting Hindus and 
Muslims in religious worship. In the religious literature of Bengal 
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tliere are several poems 'dedicated, to the worship' of Satya Pir, 
several of tliem by Muhammadans. The very name Satya Pir is 
a Hindu- Islamite amalgam (Sen: History of Bengali LiteraPiire, f. 

797). 

It will be clear from the foregoing that there was a pronounced 
movement towards eclecticism in the early 16th century and 
that x4.kbar’s career and policy are typical of the times. It was an 
age of a gathering of forces, of collection of diverse details without a 
purposive attempt at a fusion or blend or at the creation of a 
new force. Akbar’s experiment cannot be said to be an improve- 
ment on the spirit of the age. His religion has been characterised 
as a hotch-potch of philosophy, mysticism and nature worship. His. 
Art was a synthesis without the emergence of a new beauty or force. 
The latter was reserved for the 17th century. His religion did 
not furnish a new dynamic of the kind provided by Tulsidas .or 
a new philosophy of the kind propounded by Appayya Dikshit, nor 
a combination of the two as was attempted by Vedanta Desika. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE. OF RECONVERSION INTO. 
HINDUISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

A. S. Altbkab, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

Mxmvndmchandra N midi Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Gultiire, Benares Hindu University, 

The problem of reconversion first arose before Hinduism when it 
came into contact with the Islam. Earlier in its history, Hinduism 
had come into very close contact with a number of foreign religions 
and cultures, e.g. Persian, Greek, Scythian, Huna, etc. Though the 
followers of these religions belonged to the conquering races, there 
is no evidence forthcoming to show that any of the followers of 
Hinduism had been converted to the creeds and cultures of the 
conquerors. On the other hand, all the available evidence tends 
to show that Hinduism soon succeeded in converting the conquerors : 
they were very soon assimilated to the original followers of the 
religion. 

At the advent of the Islam the state of affairs was however 
different. Islam was too strong, aggressive and clear-cut a religion 
to be assimilated ; and Hinduism, too, had lost her old xwwer of 
assimilation. The problem of reconversion, therefore, arose in an 
acute form when thousands of Hindus began to be converted, 
mainly by force, subsequent to the conquest of Sind in 712 A.D. 

Unlike their present day descendants, the Hindus of the 8th 
century had realised that they could not afford to look with serene 
complacency on mass conversions that were being effected by the 
conquerors. A perusal of Devala-Smrti, which, as its preface shoves, 
was composed in Sindh on the banks of the Indus, makes it clear 
that even the orthodox section of the society was prepared to 
readmit the converts, if the conversion was due to force or fraud and 
the convert had sought readmission within a period of 20 years. It 
is noteworthy that this writer imhesitatingly recommends the read- 
mission even of women, who had the misfortune of being ravished by 
the Mlecchas, even if the ravishment had resulted in conception 
(Devala, vv. 47 -8) . Atri-samMtd {YV, 200-202) also agrees with Devala 
in this view, though the date of the work is difficult to determine. 
The Brhad-yama Smrti, Chapter V, vv. 5-6 also lays down that persons 
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wlio iia¥e been enslaved by tbe Miecchas and compelled to commit 
irreligious ants like the killing of the cow, etc., should be readmitted 
within the fold of Hinduism, after a suitable prdyascitta. 

These views of the above-mentioned Smrti writers have been 
well known to the students of the Smrtis for a long time. No 
definite historical evidence has been, however, so far adduced to 
show whether these doctrines of the thinkers of the age were actual^ 
followed by the society, and if so, to what extent. It can be now 
definitely shown that these theories were followed in Sindh and 
the Punjab down to the 11th century. The witnesses to the fact 
of reconversion are Muslims themselves and therefore their testimony 
can hardly be brushed aside. 

A1 Bidauri, while describing the general condition of the Muslim 
power and religion in India towards the end of the 8th century, 
states that the Muslims w^ere by that time compelled to retire from 
several parts of India and that ‘ People of India had returned to 
idolatry except those of Kassa ' The words in italics show that 
in the latter half of the 8th century, reconversions on a mass scale 
had been effected in several parts of north-western India. Devala 
w^as evidently not crying in mere wilderness. , 

From Ai ‘ Utbi, we learn that Hinduism continued its pro- 
gramme of reconversion down to the first quarter of the 11th 
century. This writer gives us a specific individual case of reconver- 
sion. ^ Naw’^as Shah w^as one of the Indian chiefs, who had been 
re-established by Mahmud of Ghazni in the government of his 
district as a reward for his embracing the religion of the conqueror. 
A! yUtbi proceeds to narrate: 'The Satan had got the better of 
Nawas Shah, for he was again apostatising towards the pit of plural 
worship, had thrown off the slough of Islam and held conversations with 
the chiefs of idolatry, respecting the casting off of the firm rope of 
religion from his neck. So the Sultan went swifter than the wind . . . 
and turned Nawas Shah out of his government, took possession of his 
treasures . . ’ , The reference to the conversations with the chiefs of 
idolatry anent the reconversion shows that the Brahmanas of the 
ilth century were prepared to readmit within the fold of Hinduism 
persons who had left it through the bait of temporal advancement. 


1 Elliot, History of India, I, p. 126, 

2 Elliot, History of India, II, pp. 32-33. 
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It seems almost certain that if the conversion were dne to force or 
fraud, there would have been encountered still less opposition, as 
such eases were provided for by the Smrtis of the age. 

>4s the 11th century advanced, the reconversions began to 
become less and less popular. Alberuni informs us that he was 
repeatedly told that when Hindu slaves in the Muslim countries 
escaped and returned to their country and religion, they were 
readmitted after an expiation — an expiation which as described to 
and by Alberuni bears a sufficiently close resemblance to that pres- 
cribed by Devala. Alberuni, however, states that when he enquired 
from the Brahmanas whether the reports of reconversions were true, 
they denied them, maintaining that there was no expiation possible 
for such individuals.^ It is thus clear from the testimony of Alberuni 
that towards the middle of the 11th century, the masses were still for 
reconversion, though the orthodox section among the Brahmanas was 
seeking to interdict the practice. 

The main reason for this attitude of the orthodoxy was its 
growingly puritanical notions of purity. Ample evidence is avail- 
able to show that at about this time interdining and intermarriages 
among the various Hindu castes had begun to become unpopular. 
As a result, grave difficulties about the social position of the re- 
converts must have begun to arise as they do to-day. Alberuni 
disbelieves the reports of reconversions and accepts the information 
of his Brahmana reporters for a very significant reason. He says : 

‘ How should that (i.e. reconversion) be possible 1 If a Brahmana 
eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry days he is expelled from his 
caste, and can never regain it. ’ It is thus clear that growing 
notions of excessive purity, which were responsible for the prohibition 
of the once current practice of interdining and intermarriage were also 
responsible for the cessation of the most useful and necessary practice 
of reconversion. It is very doubtful whether the present efforts of 
conversion and reconversion into Hinduism will be crowned with 
a|)preciable success unless the intercaste social relations are reor- 
ganised on a different principle. 


^ Alberuni, II, pp. 162-3. 




: RAO CHANDRASEN, A FORGOTTEN HERO OF , ; 

RAJPUTANA. 

Pandit Bisheshwabnath Reu. 

The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of Me- 
war, and the memory of his noble deeds thrill the heart of every true 
Indian — young or old — with emotion even to this day . But the name 
of Rao Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajasthan, who, in protecting his 
independence against the covetousness of the great Moghai Emperor 
Akbar, sacrificed his ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon 
himself ; and whose trodden path was followed by Maharana Pratap 
after a period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history. Aye, 
the very name of such a great hero is lost in his own domains by 
eircumstances* 

Short summary of the life of Pratap 

Maharana Pratap was born on the 3rd day of the bright half of 
Jyestha Vikram Samvat 1597 (9th May, 1540 A.D.) and ascended the 
throne of Mew'ar in V.S. 1628 (1571 A.D.), w^hen many districts of 
his country had passed under the sway of the Moghals and his own 
brothers had rebelled against him. In spite of all these calamities he op- 
ened life-long hostilities with Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral 
capital Chittor from him and missed no opportunity of breaking down 
from his impregnable mountain fastness upon the imperial odds. 
The Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub- 
jugation. On one occasion the imperial army being defeated either 
took to their heels or dispersed ; w'hile on another the Maharana had 
to seek shelter in the impregnable mountains. This state of affairs last- 
ed up to A.D. 1586 (V.S. 1643), when Akbar’s attention ivas divert- 
ed to the affairs of Punjab. And the Maharana getting some rest re- 
gained some of his lost districts, but he could not acquire the posses- 
sion of Chittor in his life-time and took away this sorrow to the 
.grave.. 

Such is the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana Pra- 
tap, and for such inflexible honour, bravery and patriotism, he, in 
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spite of tte lapse of over three and a quarter of a century,^ is honour- 
ed in the hearts of all the lovers of freedom. 

But now scholars will judge for themselves how the nature of our 
herOj whose life we are going to narrate here, compares with that of 
the Maharaiia. of Rao Chandrasen 

Eao Ghandrasen, the hero of this biographical sketch, was born 
on the 8th day of the dark half of Shravana, V.S. 1598 (16th July, 
1541 A.D.). He was the fourth ^ son of Rao Maldev,^ the well-known 
and powerful ruler of Marw^ar, who, by the force of his arms, had ac- 
quired supremacy among all the contemporary rulers of Rajputaiia, 
with whom shelter was sought by Humayun,"^ the Emperor of India in 
his days of adversity and by whose overwhelming might the pride of 
Sher Shah,’’’ the Pathan Emperor of India, had been crushed. Towards 
the close of the reign of this eminent Rao a large part of his domini- 
on had gone out of his possession due to family discord. 

On the demise of Rao Maldev, Rao Chandrasen, in accordance 
with the wdshes of his father, wm installed upon the throne of Marwar 
on the first day of the dark half of Margashirsh, V.S. 1619 (lltli 
November, 1562 A.D.), shortly after which some of his nobles, being 
displeased with him on an insignificant incident, ^ began to intrigue 


1 Maharana Pratap died on the lith day of the bright half of Magh, V.S. 
1653 (15th January, 1597 A.D). 

2 "When only a child of three, i.e. in V.S. 1600 { 1543 A.D.) he was granted the 
big fiefship of Sewana and Bisalpur, where he used to live when of age. A day 
after his father’s death he hastened to Jodhpur to try his luck in taking 
the reins of government in iiis hands according to the wish of his father. When 
a king, he granted that fief of Sewana to his elder brother Rao Rayamal (the 2nd 
son of the deceased Rao). 

3 In the preface to the Tuzuk-i-Jakangiri it is stated : * Rao Maldev was a 
vary great and powerful Raja whose army consisted of 80,000 cavalry. Although 
Rana Sanga, who had fought with Babar, possessed equal wealth and ammuni- 
tion yet in respect of dominions and arms, Rao Maldev surpassed him. When- 
ever Hao Maldev fought with Rana Sanga the former was victorious.’ 

^ In the Tahaqat-i-Ahhari it is stated : vThe Emperor Humayun, obliged by 
circumstances, started towards Maldev who was, at that time, among the big 
Rajas of Hindustan and to whom no other Raja was equal in respect of power 
and army.’ (Page 205). 

5 Sher Shah on his victory was obliged to utter these words: — ‘Thank 

God, at any cost victory has been attained ; otherwise I would have lost the 
Empire of Hindustan for a handful of millets ’ jPctns/ito, part I, page 

228 and MuntahMbuUuhah, part I, page 101), 

6 An offender, having deserted the court of the Rao, took shelter with one 
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witli his three elder brothers,^ They persuaded them to raise trouble 
ill different quarters. His eldest brother Ram rebelled in Sojat, the 
second Raymal towards Dundara, while the third Udaisingh having* 
made a surprising attack took the two villages Eaori and Gangani. 
At this Rao Chandrasen immediately marched against Udaisingh ivho,. 
relinquishiiig the possession of his newly acquired villages, retreated 
towards Phalodi. At Lohawat, however, he was overtaken and 
wounded by the Rao in a battle which resulted in a victory for the 
latter. After some time Rao Chandrasen again prepared to invade 
Phalodi at the time when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar 
was fast rising. But some considerate nobles intervened and made 
peace between the two brothers, as they (nobles) apprehended danger 
to the Rathor power through family dissensions at such a time. 

In 1620 V.S. (1563 A.D.) the Rao led an army against his eldest 
brother Ram, At first Ram came out and opposed the army of the 
Rao at Nadol.^ But seeing no chance of victory he w^ent to Husain 
Quli Begli, the imperial Hakim at Nagaur, stated his prior claim by 
primogeniture to the throne of Marw^ar ; and asked for help. 
Husain Quli seeing a chance of benefitting himself by this internal 
discord readily accepted the proposal and suddenly laid a siege to* 
Jodhpur. The Rao fought for some days, but being obliged by the 
shortage of provision had to make peace, ^ and agreed to restore 


of the nobles named Jaitmal (sonof Jaisa). When he was arrested and brought 
back, the said noble requested the Rao to punish him in any way other than 
death. Incensed at this uncalled for interference the Rao ordered the unfortu- 
nate wretch to be instantly put to death. Jaitmal and his colleagues did not like- 
it. ' 

^ 1 At this time the three elder brothers of the Rao were in their respective 
Jagirs. The eldest Ram was at Sojat, the second Ray amal at Sewana and the 
third Udaisingh at Phalodi. 

2 Another version is that it was Rao Ram, who, with the assistance of 
Maharana Udaisingh, had at first marched out in order to obtain the throne of 
.Marwar..'; 

3 It is stated in Tarikh-i-Palanpur (part I, page 77) ‘ That Mirza Sharfuddin 
rebelled against Akbar and invaded Merta after the demise of Rao Maldev, and 
that Rao Chandrasen saved Merta by concluding a peace with him in 1615 V.S. 
(1559 A.D,)’. These facts are doubtful, for Merta had been mad© over te 
Jaimal by Sharfuddin during the life-time of Rao Maldev. After this when 
Sharfuddin rebelled Akbar took Merta from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal. 
Sharfuddin rebelled in 1620 V.S. (1563 A.D. — 971 A.H.) while Rao Maldev died 
in 1619 V.S. 
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'Sojat to Ba-iii and to pay indemnities of war to Husain Qnli Begh. 
As a consecf uence of this the possessions of the Rao were limited to 
the districts of eTodhpiir, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But after the 
return of the Mohamedan army the terms of the treaty were not 
■fulfilled to the satisfaction of Ram. He, therefore, approached the 
Emperor in 1621 V.S. (1564 A.D.) for help. As this was a good 
chance for the Emperor (Akbar) to avenge his father’s ^ wrongs, he 
:accepted the request of Ram and sent an army under Muzaffar 
Khan. 

Simultaneously he ordered Husain Quli Begh to dispossess the 
Rao of Jodhpur and settle Ram at Sojat. Husain Quli, accordingly, 
laid siege to Jodhpur, but the Rao bravely defended the fort. When 
the imperial army failed to take the fort by open attack it attempted 
to enter it by an inlet " towards the Ranisagar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months the provision failed, the 
leading sardars therefore prevailed upon the Rao to escape from the 
fort. He, reluctantly, went to Bhadrajan^ with his family, while his 
sardars, who remained behind, fought in open battle and died 
glorious deaths. The imperial army then got the possession of the 
fort. 

The following is an extract from Alcbarnama^ 

* After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne Husain Quli 
Begh and the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. Hearing this, Ram, 
the eldest son of Rao Maldev, came and joined them. The officers of 
the army sent him to the Court where he was received by the 
Emperor with due honour. The latter sent him to Husain Quli Begh 
with a* fresh army under Muinuddin Khan and others. The imperial 
army soon took the fort.’ 

The Rao collecting men and money began to harass the Moha- 
medans now and then. 

In 1627 V.S. (1570 A.D. — 978 A.H.) when the Emperor after 
visiting Ajmer reached Nagaur, many princes of Rajputana attended 

1 When Humayun had sought the assistance of Rao Maldev against 
Shershah his follovrers had slaughtered a cow in Mar war. Displeased with this 
the Rao (Maldev) had desisted from helping him and Humayun had to turn 
back disappointed. 

2 This inlet was meant for carrying water to the fort from the tank. 

^ This event is stated in the chronicles to have occurred on the 12th day of 
the dark half of Margashirsha, V.S; 1622 (19th November, 1565 A.D.). 

4 Vol. 11, page 197. 
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his court ^ there. The Rao, too, went there to read his mind, and‘ 
was received by the Emperor with due honour. His intimate desire 
was that if the Rao were to own his allegiance even in name he 
might restore Jodhpur to him. But the unbending nature of the 
Rao defied all courtly allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan 
rejecting the offers of the Emperor. 

Soon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan while 
the Rao defended it for some time. As the provision here, too, failed 
he went to Sewana. 

In 1629 V.S. (1572 A.D.) he made a recruiting tour and on his 
way when encamped at Kanuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, son of 
Khinva, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded the summons of his 
court. The Rao, therefore, marched on Asarlai and laid it waste. 

Next year (1630 V.S. — 1573 A.D.) the inhabitants of the town 
of Bhinaya (district Ajmer) approached him for protection against 
the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain. Accepting their 
appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the Bhil. As many other 
Bhils of the neighbourhood happened to be at his residence to join 
some ceremony, they all took up arms to repulse the attack. But as 
soon as Madalia was killed they all fled ^ away leaving the place and 
the district in the possession of the Rao. 

1 Udaisingh, the third son of Rao Maldev, and Rao Kaiyanmal and his son 
Raisingh of Bikaner, etc., had had an interview with Emperor at this place. The 
Emperor deputed Udaisingh to suppress the Gujar rising in Samaoli and kept 
prince Raisingh in the court, to whom afterwards the administration of 
Jodhpur was also entrusted. Prince Ram was also appointed in Jodhpur to- 
participate in guarding the highway to Guj rat. 

It is stated in Tahaqat4-Akhari that Akbar reached Nagaur on the 16th 
Jamadiul Akhir, 977 A.H, (3rd day of the dark half of Paush, 1626 V.kS. — 26th 
November, 1569 A.D.) and sojourned there for 50 days (page 289). But in the 
‘ Akbarnama ’ this event is said to have occurred in 978 A.H. (1570 A.D. ). ( Vol. 

n,. pages 357-58), , , 

^ From that day the following proverb is prevalent in Marwar: — 

* i.e. as soon as Madalia (the Bhil chief) was killed 

the guests to the feast dispersed. 

Bhinaya is in the possession of the descendants of Rao Chandrasen up to 
this day. 

It is stated in the chiefs and leading families of Rajputana ; ^ Chandrasen, 
the grandson of Rao Maldev of Marwar, (1531) came to Ajmer and, having by 
stratagem intoxicated MadaHa, the chief of a band of Bhils who ravaged the 
country near Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this service 
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The same year (i.e. 1630 V.S.—981 A.H.) Akbar despatclied 
a strong army to take Sewanad Besides, . the Mohamedan comman- 
ders Shah Quli etc., Hindu princes and chiefs like B-aysingh of 
Bikaner, Kesha vadas of Merta, Jagat Raya etc., were also deputed 
to accompany it. As the Emperor was very anxious that somehow 
the Rao might own allegiance, he had, therefore, instructed his 
commanders to try to subdue him by promises of imperial favour. 
At first the army went towards Sojat where it defeated prince 
Kalla, ^ a nephew of the Rao, whence they set out for Sewana taking 
his (Rao’s) relatives Kesha vadas, Maheshdas and Prithviraj with 
them. When this large army came near Sewana,^^'^ plundering the 
surrounding country, and defeating those, who opposed them, the 
retainers of the Rao suggested him to take refuge in the neighbouidng 
hills and to wait there for an opportunity. 

Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills leaving the defence of 
the fort to his Commander-in-chief, Rathor Patta, but he let slip no 
opportunity of breaking down upon the besieging army and pressed 
it hard by destroying its flanks and rear at times. The garrison, 
too, gave a good account of its deeds. Though the besieging army 
was immense and formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers 
were discomfited and missed no opportunity of attacking the 
opponents. In 1631 V.S. (982 A.H.) disappointed at the state of 
affairs Rao Raisingh, who then administered the affairs of Marwar 
on behalf of the Emperor, left Sewana for Ajmer and informed the 
Emperor, that the army deputed by him at Sewana was not ade- 
quate to capture the fort and reinforcement was necessary.'^ The 


Bhinai and seven other parganas were bestowed on him in Jagir by the 
Emperor Akbar,’ (1916, pages 96-98). 

t Akbarmma^ VoL III, pages 80-81. 

2 Prince Kalla, at first, bravely opposed the imperial army, but wa>s 
eventually obliged by his far outnumbering assailants to leave the fortress of 
Sojat and to take refuge in the fortress of Siriari. The imperial army finding it 
<lifficult to take this latter place set fire to it which obliged Kalla to retreat to 
Korna. But when he was pursued by the army to this place too, he had to 
conclude peace, and though by some pretence he exempted himself from 
accompanying the army, he had to send his relatives with it. 

3 The allies of Rao Chandrasen Raval Meghraj, Sukhraj, Suja, and 
Devidas had bravely fought with batches of the imperial army that had been 
out to plunder in the neighbourhood. {Akbarnania, Vol. Ill, page 81). 

^ .4/cfeamama, Vol. Ill, pages 110-111. 
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Emperor, therefore, sent Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Toqbai, Subhan Qnli 
Khan Turk, Khiirram, Azmatkhan, Shiv'das, etc, with a large army 
to help the imperial forces at Sewana. The strength of the imperial 
army being thus redoubled, the Rao at the request of his Sardars 
escaped via Rampura to the impregnable hills, the Emperor was 
much resented to hear the escape of the Rao and reproached his 
commanders. 

Next in 1632 V.S. (993 A.H.) Jalal Khan was deputed^ to sup- 
press the Rao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayyad Hashim, Shimalkhan and 
other nobles were also ordered to accompany him. 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it be- 
came disheartened; and as they had no good provision of fodder 
and had to wander fruitlessly in the hilly tracts the horses, too, 
became weak and unserviceable.^ The Emperor, therefore, instruct- 
ed these newly appointed nobles to relieve it. Accordingly the 
nobles went to their respective Jagirs to make preparations. 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Ramsingh, Sultansingh,^ Ali 
Quli, etc. nobles of the Sewana army, sent him words, that, though 
they were trying their best to suppress the Rao, yet they had not 
been able to win him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retainers, brave alike, and finding an impregnable shelter in the 
mountains, he was invincible. But if Jalal Khan would instantly 
help them with his army they would achieve some success. So 
Jalal Khan immediately marched on Sewana. Hearing this the Rao 
arranged an ambush to surprise and rout Jalal Khan in the way, bu'^ 
somehow the latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, 
advanced forward and attacked the Rao. This surprising attack 
upset all his (Rao’s) projects, yet for some time, he continued the 
conflict with the imperial army from Ms mountain fastness.^ After- 
wards anticipating destruction of his handful brave soldiers in thus 
falling upon an immense army he again had to take refuge in the 
mountains. 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience of entering 
into the mountains in pursuit of such a dangerous enemy as the 
Rao this time they retired to the fortress of Ramgadh, and from 


^ Akharmuna, Vol. Ill, page 158. 2 ihid,, Vol. Ill, page 167. 

^ These were younger brothers of Rao Raisingh of Bikaner. 

^ .4 Vol. Ill, pages 158-159. 
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there they tried their best to find out his whereabouts, but all their 
efforts proved fruitless. In the meanwhile they learnt through a 
person, who called himself Devidas,^ that the Eao was with his 
nephew, prince Kalla. At this they went with him to Kalla 
who positively denied their information. The army had to return 
in despair and Shimalkhan was much displeased with Devidas. 
Therefore inviting the latter to his camp under some pretence he 
tried to take him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidas .effected 
a brave escape to the disappointment and shame of Shimalkhan. 
Further, thinking his stay, in the imperial camp, unsafe, Devidas 
went away to Kalla and as he was determined to avenge himself on 
Shimalkhan, he together with Rao Chandrasen fell upon the imperial 
army. But, as they were in a hurry, they mistook Jalal Khan for 
Shimalkhan. However, the former was kiUed. They then proceed- 
ed to attack the latter (Shimalkhan) but, by that time, JaimaP at 
the head of a fresh imperial army happened to come there and the 
Rao and Devidas thought it wise to retire to their residence. 

This last attack had much reduced the strength of the imperial 
army, which afforded a chance to prince Kalla (son of Ram) once 
again to try his lot. He coUected men and money, garrisoned 
the foi'tress of Devkor ® and prepared for battle with the imperial 
army. 

To overcome the new difficulty the imperial army was obliged 
to give up the siege of Sewana and began to prepare for an attack 
upon Devkor. The Emperor, seeing his prestige thus endangered, 
sent more men imder Shahbazkhan to put down the anarchy in these 


3 The strange story related by this man at Bamgadh was that he was the 
same Devidas who was supposed to have been killed in the battle with Sharfud- 
din at Merta. That when he had been left on the field in a senseless state, an 
ascetic picked him up, took him to his hermitage and healed his wounds. That 
he remained with the ascetic for some time and had come there with his 
permission to try his fortune by serving under the imperial banners. He was 
believed by some of the imperial commanders, while others disbelieved him 
{ibid., Vol. Ill, page 159). 

2 In Akbarnama this man is named Jaimal, while in some other histories 
the name of Meritia Jagmal occurs instead Vol. Ill, page 159). 

{Ibid., Vol. Ill, page 167). The site of this fortress remains yet 
unexplored. 
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parts. This new general, on reaching Deykor, saw that the imperial 
army besieging the fortress,;, was- engaged, in fruitless attempts* 'He, 
therefore, advanced ahead and attacked the fort. This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful 
and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand its charges for 
long. The fortress was captured and Shahbazkhan left some portion 
of the army in the fortress under the Sayyads of Barah, while he himself 
proceeded to Seivana. On his way there were some Rathor warriors, 
stationed in the fortress of Donara,^ to whom the commander of the 
imperial army (Shahbazkhan) proposed subjugation and imperial 
service. But these brave Rathors preferred death to loss of in- 
dependence and engaged the great Moghal army in a furious battle 
till each of them had fallen on the field. The Moghal army then 
took possession of the fortress (of Dunara), |)roceeded further, laid 
siege to Sewana : and relieved and sent back the old army, as ins- 
tructed by the Emperor. The new general, after some days’ strenuous 
efforts, perceived that it was very difficult to take the fort by fight- 
ing in the open field with the brave Rathors. He, therefore, began 
to press the garrison by employing stratagems ; and cut off all 
supplies to the inmates of the fort. Seeing further defence impossi- 
ble the commander of the garrison proposed to evacuate it on condi- 
tion of being allowed to retire peacefully. Shahbaz welcomed the 
proposal as he foresaw only loss in pressing them any further. After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Sewana came in the 
possession of Akbar in 1633 Y.S, (984 A.H.) and the surviving 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountains of Piplun where the Rao 
resided. But still they did attack the Moghal army whenever 
■possible. 

The same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 A.D.) Ravai 
Hans Raj of Jaisalmer, seeing the Rao engaged with the imperial 
army invaded Pokaran, which was defended by Pancholi Anand Ram, 
the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 months. But in the end 
both the armies, seeing no advantage, concluded a treaty by which 
the Ravai was to advance a loan of one lakh of Phadias (Rs. 12,300) to 
the Rao and the Rao was to hand over the district of Pokaran to the 
Ravai on the condition to return it on the repayment of the said 


1 At present there is no fortress in Dunara. . 


11 
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loan* Consequently the fighting was stopped and the draft treaty 
was submitted to' the E.ao for his approval. Rao Chandraseii, being 
engaged in war with the Moghais, was in need of money, he therefore 
welcomed the treaty. 

When the imperial army pursued the Rao even in his moun- 
tain fastness of Piplun, he, after fighting for a time, was obliged to 
retire towards Sirohi ; ^ Dungarpur ^ and Banswara. 

After some time, when Sojat also fell in the hands of the Moghais 
on the death of Kalla in the battle field, Kumpavat Sadnl, son of 
Maheshdas, Jetavat Askaran, son of Devidas, and other sardars of 
Marwar went to the Rao and requested him to return and protect his 
native land. Accepting this, he set out for Marwar via Mewar and 
I'outing the imperial post at Sarwar took possession of the district in 
1636 V.S. (1579 A.D.). Later he overran the adjacent districts of 
Ajmer also. At this the Emperor sent an army against him under 
his nobles like Payanda Mohammad Khan, etc. The Rao, after fight- 
ing for some time with this odd, thought it inadvisable to remain in 
the open field and retired to the nearest mountain in 1637 V.S. (1580 
A.D.-~988 A.H.). 

Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, in- 
vaded Sojat and took possession of it on the 11th day of the dark 
half of Shravana, 1637 V.S. (7th July, 1580 A.D.). He then established 
his residence in the hill fortress of Saran close by, but he could not 
enjoy it for long as he died on the 7th day of the bright half of 
Magha, 1637 V.S. {11th January, 1581 A.D.) at Sachiyaya. Thus 
ended the thorny but brilliant career of this unyielding hero of 


1 Bao Chandrasen is said to have stayed here for about a year and a half. 

2 It is said that though Rao Chandrasen, owing to the dissension between 
•the Baval and his son, had acquired the possession of the Dungarpur fort, but 
was obliged to vacate it on arrival of the imperial army. 

^ In 988 A.H. (1637 V.S. — 1580 A.D.) it was reported that Rao Chandrasen 
{son of Maldev) in spite of his (formerly) attending the imperial court had re- 
belled. But as he was afraid of the imperial army, was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity in his hiding place. And now finding a chance had begun to plunder the 
district of Ajmer (A ^6arnama, III, page 318). 

But Bao Chandrasen had only once met Akbar at ISTagaur in 1627 V.S. 
(1570 A.D.). His subsequent interview with Akbar is neither stated in any of 
the Persian Chronicles, nor in the Khyats. This statement, therefore, merely 
.alluded to his meeting with the Emperor (Akbar) in 1627 V.S* 
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Marwar.^ On tke spot where lie was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet “ to this day. ' , 

Rao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and independent 
disposition. He took upon himself the calamities of a wandering life 
in mountains after being deprived of his paternal state of Marwar. 
He continued to fight for 16 long years wdth the armies of Emperors 
like Akbar, and never thought of ending his miseries by yielding to 
the supremacy of the great MoghaL Even from Akbarnama it is 
evident that it was an ardent desire of the Emperor to bring the Rao 
in his allegiance like other rulers of Rajputana, he, therefore, used 
to give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to try 
their best to subjugate the Rao by temptations of imperial favours. 
But this desire of the Emperor had never been fulfilled. Rao 
Chandrasen'^ had three sons, Ugrasen, Raisingh, and Askaran. 

Comparison. 

At that time Maharana and the Rao were the only two thorns 
pricking at the heart of Akbar. A contemporary poet has very well 
expressed this fact in the following couplet : — 

I 

mx TO ^ I 

1 It is stated in the chronicles of Marwar that when Rao Chandrasen had 
taken possession of Sojat a large number of Rathor Sardars from far and near 
had flocked under Ms banner. But Rathor Bairsai and Kumpavat XJdaisingh 
paid no heed to him out of pride. Rao Chandrasen, therefore, marched upon 
Dudor the Jagir of Bairsai. On the way as Askaran, son of Rathor Devklas 
promised to negotiate with Bairsai and to bring him in the service of the Rao 
the latter gave up the idea of invasion. But when Askaran saw Bairsai for the 
purpose, the latter feigning terror, requested the former to assure Mm of the 
favour of the Rao “by bringing Mm (the Rao) to his house for dinner. It was 
done accordingly. But soon after his return from there the Rao suddenly 
expired ; hence treachery on the part of Bairsai is generally suspected. 

S In this tablet there is an image of Rao Chandrasen on horse back along 
with flve ladies standing in front of him to show that five of Ms wives became 
vSatis. This fact is also borne out by the inscription below the image which 
runs as follows 

“ w I tiC']'? wwTt 

s Rao Chandrasen made a charitable grant of village Arathnadi to a 
Brahman named Sanga. 
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i,e. at tliat time there were only two renowned rulers throngliont^' 
India, ¥iz. liana Pratap and Rao Chandrasen, whose horses could not; 
be enslaved by the imperial brand, wRo conld never be tempted by 
imperial services and whose arms ever ■ remained drawn against tho’ 
imperial armies. 

Ill the following we shall note some similar events that happen- 
ed in the reign of the Rao and the Rana : — 

1. Though the rulers of Marw^ar and Mewar had from the past 
been at daggers drawm with the Mohamedan Emperors yet the Rao- 
defying the oft’er of service had positively declared w^ar with Akbar in 
1621 Y.S. (1564 x4.D.). x4nd a discord between the Rana and Kaiwar 
Mansingh arose in 1630 V.S. (1573 A.D.) as a consequence of wRich 
Akbar began his invasions of Mewar. 

2. Though Rana Pratap was the eldest son of Rana Udaisingh 

the latter had nominated his younger brother, Jagmal, as heir 

to the throne of Ghittor. And when Rana Pratap ascended the* 
throne against the right of his brother, there ensued discord betw-een 
these twm. With the advice of the Subedar of Ajmer Jagmal w ent to 
Akbar via Jahazpur and the Emperor granted that district to him in 
Jagir. After a time Sagar, another brother of the Maharana, also 
deserted Mm and went to Akbar. 

On the other hand; the Rao w^as nominated heir-apparent by his 
father in spite of his three elder brothers. His eldest brother Ram,, 
being displeased with him, wmnt to Akbar as advised by Husain Qnli, 
Khan and received Sojat in Jagir (as stated in the Khyats). In 1627. 
Y.S, (1570 A.D.) his second brother Udaisingh, too, w^ent to the op- 
posite side. 

3. At the time of the accession of Pratap to the throne, Chittor,, 
Mandalgarh, etc. (districts of Meww) were under the possession of the 
Moghais: similarly at the time of the accession of the Rao to the 
throne, Ajmer, Merta, etc. (districts of Marw'ar) were also under the 
possession of the Moghais. 

4. Prior to the accession of Pratap mOvSt of the great generals of 
Mew^ar had fallen in battles, fought with Eabar and other Mohamed- 
an kings ; in the like manner, prior to the accession of Chandrasen 
the great generals of Marwar had been killed in the battle with 
Shershah. 

5. The Rana opposed the great Moghal armies to protect his and 
his country's independence,, taking shelter in the mountain range* 
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Ijetween Gogunda and Khamnor ; similarly the Rao fought with the 
•great Moghal armies from his sheltering place in the mountains of 
•Hew'ana. 

6, Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, the 
Rana had to wander away towards Banswara ^ and in Chhapan-ka- 
Pahar (in Mewar), similarly the Rao had to go to Dungarpur and 
Bansw ara, while Chhapan-ka-Fahar near Sewana w^as his main place 
•of shelter for a long time. 

7 . Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he regained 
the possession of some of his lost districts ; similarly the Rao could 
not regain the possession of Jodhpur, though Sojat was taken by him 
in his last dajvsi 

8. Abul Fazal says [Akbarnama, Voi. 11, pages 357-58), ' In 978 
A.H., i.e. in the 15th regnal year, when Akhar came to Nagaur, 
Chandrasen, son of Maldev, presented himself and received many 
imperial favours.' 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, though 
Akbar had a wish to bestow favours on Chandrasen, the latter reject- 
ed his proposal of allegiance. This fact is proved by the following 
version of the same history.^ 

‘ Early in the 19th regnal year (981 A.H.) when the Emperor 
name to Ajmer, he heard that Chandrasen, son of Raja Maldev, had 
rebelled; that he had repaired the fortress of Sewana, one of the 
strongest forts in Ajmer “ Suba " and had made it his abode. Hear- 
ing this the Emperor w^as moved to pity for the subjects of the dis- 
trict and deputed Shah Quii, Rao Raisingh, Shimalkhan, Keshav- 
das (son of Jaimal) and Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Chand) with a 
powerful army to punish him. He also instructed the generals that, 
should the Rao repent for his actions, he may be assured of imperial 
favours. 

After the former narrative of A.H. 978, the foregoing one of 981 
A.H. is the first containing mention of the Rao in the 
Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Fazal, if the Rao had 
acquired imperial favour at Fagaur, what then had been the cause of 
rebellion hy him? Moreover, there appears no mention of the 
Emperor’s favour to the Rao in the History.’ 


1 Ahbamama, V oh III, page 238. 

^ Vol. in, pp. 80-81. 
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Tlie autlior of the Akbarnama further adds ^ : — 

* In the 25tli regnal year (i.e. in 988 A.H.) Chandrasen in. spite 
of his attending the imperial Darbar’’, again rebelled as has been 
inentioiied hitherto.’ 

But in the history there appears no mention of the meeting of 
the Rao with the Emperor excepting the one at Nagaur. This ver- 
sion, therefore, alludes to the same meeting. 

Following are the similar statements for Maharana Pratap in 
Akbarnama ^ : — 

‘ According to the imperial orders Mansingh wdth other nobles 
went to Udaipur. The Rana came to receive them and respectfully 
wore the Khilat”. He took Mansingh to his palace as a guest and 
begged pardon for his mischief. The nobles did not agree. The 
Rana making promises saw Mansingh olf and adopted mildness.’ 

■ In the 18th regnal year (981 A.H.) Raja Bhagvantdas, Shah 
Quli Khan, and Lashkar Khan together with a large army were or- 
dered to go into the Rana’s land via Idar to suppress all the land- 
lords of those parts, chastising those who dared to oppose.’ ^ 

‘ Within one month Bhagvantdas with his army came to the 
court and brought the son of Rana Pratap with him ’ ; the details 
are as below : — 

When the imperial army reached Gogunda, the place where the 
Rana lived, the Rana came and saw Raja Bhagvantsingh, He re- 
pented for the faults done in the past, and prayed to be recommend- 
ed to the Emperor. At the same time he took Mansingh to his palace, 
entertained him and sent his son with him. He further said that, 
unfortunately, he was hitherto awe-struck, but that now through him, 
he was entertaining the Emperor and sending his son to the court. 
After a time when his mind would be pacified he would present him- 
self in the court personally.^ 

A perusal of the various histories of Raj putana shows that the 
above statements are only the products of the author’s fertile brain. 
He (the author) at least, has branded both the unyielding horses with 
the imperial slavery. But this is far from truth. 

9. There is a further statement concerning Rana Pratap in 
Akbarnama ^: — 

‘ The Emperor ordered Kutubuddin Khan, Raja Bhagvantdas, 

1 Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, p. 318. 2 ibid,, VoL III, p. 40. 

^ ibid,, Voi. Ill, p. 64. 4 ibid,, Ill, pp. 66-67. 5 ibid,, Vol. Ill, p, 191. 
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and Kaiiwar Mansingh to go with a smaU imperial army to hunt out 
the Kanain the moimtains. But when the Rana was not found they 
went to Gogunda.’ 

As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddin Khan returned without 
obtaining the permission of the Emperor ; he was much displeased 
and refused them audience which was allowed when they begged his 
pardon and expressed repentance for their mistake^ 

Similar statement in Akharnama regarding Rao Chandrasen^ : — 

‘ In 982 A.H. when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Rai- 
singh coming singly from Sewana prayed that Chandrasen, son of 
Maldev, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries of Jodhpur : 
that the imperial army at Sewana was not adequate to suppress him, 
and that he can be suppressed if a strong reinforcement be despatch- 
ed. The Emperor very kindly accepted his request and deputed 
Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhanquli, Khurram, 
Azmat Khan, and Shivdas with some brave warriors for this purpose . 
Chandrasen retreated in the mountain via Rampiira. The imperial 
army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and many were kill- 
ed. Chandrasen could not resist. Taking his retreat for his defeat 
the imperial army, through foolishness, returned. When the Emperor 
heard this he was much incensed and lost confidence in those 
nobles.’ 

Both the above narratives of Abul Fazal narrate similar events. 

Again, in the Muntakhibut-tavarikh^^ it is stated : — 

‘ But they did not go after the Rana and he escaped alive ; the 
Emperor took it ill.’ 

This event is much more similar to that of Rao Chandrasen. 

A Special Event 

The following story of Rana Pratap is current in Rajputana. 

On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the miseries 
of his children, thought of acknowledging the supremacy of the Em- 
peror. But Prithviraj, brother of Raisingh (of Bikaner), being in- 
formed by Akbar, addressed the Maharana in the following lines : — 

Wif ; 

ft# fhw, i 

^ Akbamama, Yol. Ill, page 195. ^ ibid., Vol. Ill, pages 110-111. 

3 MuntahhibuMmariJch, Vol. II, page 235. 
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i.e. should I feei proud on your account or kill myself, kindly let me 
know the alternative I should adopt. 

The Maliaraiia being encouraged by it sent this couplet in 

reply : — 

lit ; 

I I 

i.e. right gladly you should feel proud, as long as the lance of Pratap 
shines over the head of the Moghals. 

But no similar tale about Bao Chandrasen has been heard. 

The Probable Causes of the obscurity of the Eao 

Why the name and history of such a memorable hero are for- 
gotten ? The chief cause of it seems to be that, unlike Maharaiia 
Pratap, the throne of Marwar was lost to the descendants of our 
hero— Rao Chandrasen. Some time after his death his elder brother, 
Udaisingh (alias Mota Raja) got the possession of the throne in 1640 
V.S, (1583 A.D.). This new sovereign was not on good terms with our 
hero. The poets and historians of the time, therefore, thought the 
recital and narration of his heroic deeds to be fruitless and a cause 
of displeasing the contemporary rulers. 

We hope true Indians and specially the Rathor Rajputs will 
cherish the memory of the magnanimous Rao in their hearts like that 
of Maharana Pratap. 



THE JAIN TEADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF 
PATALIPUTRA. 

PUEAN Chand NaHAR,’ M.A,, B.L. 

Like many other anoient cities of India. Pataiipiitra has also 
a tradition of its own, about its origin. It is beyond any shadow 
of doubt that at one period, this city was in its most flourishing 
condition like Paris or New York of to-day with all its splendours. 
Much has been written by various scholars of the East and West 
about several traditions, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, associated 
with this great city. Here I am giving only the Jain version of the 
origin in a few words and hope the same will not be but of place at 
the present happy moment when the All-India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars from different parts of the country meets here in this 
ancient site of Pataliputra, the Palibothra of the Greeks. 

ORIGIN OF THE CITY PATALIPUTRA. 

King Srenika w^as reigning at Rajagrha. He w^as also known as 
BimMsara and was succeeded by his son Kunika or Asoka Candra 
and better known as Ajatasatru. He removed his capital from 
Rajagrha to Champa and was follow^ed by his son Udayi. After the 
death of Kunika, Udayi was ruling in Champa ; he did not like 
the city owing to several deaths in his family and was therefore 
advised by his ministers to found another city ; his own father had 
given up Rajagrha and had founded Champa for the same reason. 

Udayi then sent round mme nimitlakas (Gmen-readers) to dis- 
cover an ideal place where he could lay the foundation of a new 
city. They selected a place on the shores of the Ganges, wKere a 
Ratal tree stood majestically w ith a number of protruding branches. 
Worms flying themselves into the mouth of a Chash bird on the tree 
indicated the place as the most auspicious. In due course the 
nimittukas informed the king of their selection of the place, when 
an aged Nimittaka recited the following story about tbe Ratal 
tree : — 

' Formerly there were two cities, one Southern Mathura, the 
other Northern Mathura. One Devdatta a trader of Northern 
Mathura went to Southern Mathura and became a friend of one 
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Jayasiiiilia of that city. Once Devdatta was dining with his friend 
where lie saw Annika, a sister of Jayasimha and fell in love with 
her. Ultimately he married her, promising her brother that he 
would not leave the city until he had a son by Annika. Years 
passed by, but no child was born to her; meanwMe Devdatta 
received a letter from his parents requesting him to return to 
Northern Mathura to see them. The conflict between his promise 
to stay and his desire to see his parents brought tears to his 
eyes; however, his wife Annika got him relieved of his promise 
and they both started for the place. In the course of their journey 
Annika gave birth to a son named Sandhirana but better known as 
iknnikaputra. Some years after Annikaputra renounced the world 
and became a Jain Sadhu (monk). Later this Annikaputra Muni 
came to a city, on the banks of the Ganges, called Puspabhadra. 
Piishpaketu was the king and the beautiful Puspavati was the 
queen there. She gave birth simultaneously to one son and one 
daughter called Puspacula and Puspacula. When they grew up^ 
they were married to each other by the king entirely against the 
will of her queen Puspavati, who was a Jain. Later Puspavati, 
by het austere penance and meritorious actions was re-born as a 
Deva and decided to save her daughter from future hell-life. She 
show^ed her in dreams the misery and pain of hell and the blessings 
of heaven. None could read her dreams aright but Annikaputra 
Muni wonderfully depicted her dreams and explained them satisfac- 
torily. Consequent upon this explanation, she renounced the world 
and became a Sadhvi (Nun), after promising her husband that she 
would accept food only from his house. 

Years after Annikaputra Muni foresaw a long and disastrous 
famine and sent away his disciples, but himself stayed there with 
Puspacula Sadhvi. Shortly after by her austere penance, she 
obtained Kevalajnana ’’ (absolute knowledge). Annikaputra Muni 
inquired of her when he shall have his final emancipation. She 
informed him that he would attain it immediately in course of 
his crossing the Ganges. Being eager for the purpose, the Muni 
started at once to cross the river.. While he was thus crossing it by 
a ferry boat, it began to sink ; therefore his co-passengers pushed 
him ofl the boat; while thus being drowned he only thought of 
the Apkaya (water) lives he was harming and thus obtained his 
final emancipation. Later the skull of the material body of that 
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Muni drifted asliore at a certain place and there a Fatal tree grew 
from his skull/. 

King Udayi thereupon founded a city on the spot and called it 
Pdfalipttfra, 

The references to the above story of the origin of the city of 
Pataliputra according to Jain tradition, may be found in : — 

1. Hem Candra’s ' Parisista Parva \ Canto VI, verses 22-180, 

2. Avasyaica Niryukti^ XVII. II. 27. 

For other references, see, 

3. Ahhidhdna’Rdjendra^ Vol. V, p. 823 ‘ Padaiiiitta 



: ' ■ MALAKUTA OF YUAN CHWANG. 

K. A. Nilakakta Sastei. 

■ Ymm Ghwang's Account . — Yuan Ohwang’s account of Malakuta 
lias baffled many commentators and though the balance of opinion 
has been in favour of the identification of Maiakuta with the Panclya 
country, there still hangs some amount of uncertainty about the 
question, and no apology is needed for an attempt to re-examine 
the subject in the light of the evidence from the literature and 
epigraphy of the Tamil country. The main facts in the pilgrim's 
aecomit of the country are well-known, and from the point of 
view of this discussion they may he summed up as follows :d (1) 
the country of Mo-lo-kiu-tcha (Maiakuta) was 3000 li or so south 
of Kanclpura (Kiii-chi-pu-lo). (2) It was about oOOO li in circuit, 
(3) the capital was about 40 U, the soil brackish and barren, 
the temperature hot, and the men dark-complexioned, but firm 
and imperious in disposition. Some followed the true doctrine, 
others were given to heresy. They did not esteem learning much, 
but were wholty given to commercial gain. Hinduism and Jainism 
(Nigranthas) were more flourishing than Buddhism of which many 
old convents were in ruins, including one built by Mahendra 
•not far to the east' of the capital. (4) On the south of this 
country, bordering the sea, are the Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains- 
on which is found the white Sandalwood tree. (5) To the east 
of the Malaya mountains is Mt. Po-ta-lo-kia (Potalaka), on the top of 
which is a lake ; its waters are clear as a mirror. From a hollow 
proceeds a great river which encircles the mountain twenty times 
as it flows down and then enters the Southern sea. (6) Going north- 
east from this mountain, on the border of the sea, is a town whence 
they start for the Southern sea and the country of San-kia-lo 
(Ceylon). Simhala is commonly said to be 3000 U to the south-east 
of this port. 

The portion of the Chinese text corresponding to the foregoing 
summary is apparently not as trustworthy as the bulk of the 
itinerary^, and it would be well not to look for even as much 


^ See Beal, Buddhist Records, II, 230 f£. 2 Watters— Ghwang, ii, 233.. 
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precision liere with regard to bearings and distances^ as is to be found 
for the rest of the pilgrim’s journey. 

Did Yuan Ghwang visit Malakuta ? — One question that has 
caused a considerable amount of discussion is whether the pilgrim 
actually visited the country of Malakuta or gave an account of 
it only from hearsay. Watters expresses himself with great 
caution, and his views are entitled to the consideration that is due 
to the latest and one of the most searching students of the 
records of the pilgrim. Referring to the statement in the Life 
which has led to the belief that the pilgrim did not visit Malakuta, 
this is what Watters says : ^ 

' As this is not very clear and as the direction is not given w e 
should not lightly accept this statement. There is nothing in the 
pilgrim’s account of the country to show that he did not visit it and 
see its capital and the district around, although he may not have 
gone to remote objects of interest.’ 

Again, referring to Yuan Chwang’s description of the monastery 
near the capital of Malakuta, Watters observes : ^ 

* The account of this monastery and its Asoka tope of wdiich only 
the dome remained visible is apparently that of a visitor at the time 
of the description. ’ 

Lastly : 

‘If w^e had only the records we should be at liberty to believe 
that he proceeded to Ceylon and returned thence to Dravida. ’ 
Watters, however, adds : ^ 

‘ But it is perhaps better to regard him as writing about Mala- 
kuta and Ceylon from information given to him in Dravida, and from 
books. ’ 

The halting tone of Watters’ observations appears to have arisen 
partly from his oversight of the political condition of Southern India 
at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. His remark ^ that the pilgrim does 
not tell us anything about the nature of the country between 
Dravida and Malakuta is perfectly correct; but there is nothing in 
this to point to the inference that ‘ he may not have gone to Mala- 
kuta ’ (Watters), In the middle of the seventh century A.D., the only 
considerable power in Southern India besides the Pallavas was that 


1 Op. cit.^ p. 229. 
4 Ibid, 


2 Op. p. 230. 
^ Op. cit.^ p. 229. 


^ Op. cit., p. 233. 
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of the Pandyas whose sway extended over ail the territory that lay 
to the south of the Pallava dominion. If we accept the riew that 
Yuan Chwang’s Dravida and Malakuta w^ere the Pallava and the 
Pandya countries respectively, ^ there was indeed no intermediate 
country between these of which the pilgrim could tell us anything. 
It appears, therefore, right to follow^ the indication in the records to 
which Watters has drawn such pointed attention rather than the 
vague statement in the Life that Yuan Chw'ang was taildng from 
hearsay. 

The interpretation of the data , — We are unable to sa}" how far 
the indication of the distances and the bearings given by the pilgrim 
are to be accepted literally. Burnell who was among the earliest to 
discuss the identification of Malakuta ^ in the light of Tamil evidence 
felt that there was no means of controlling and checking these data 
given by the pilgrim. Cunningham in his Ancient Geography ^ 
remarked that 3000 li to the south of Kancipuram would take us far 
out into the sea to the south of cape Comorin, and Hultzsch accepted 
that statement. On the other hand, Mr. S. N. Majumdar is quite content 
to accept the 3000 li and remarks that 3000 U to the south of Kanci- 
puram will not take us so much to the south. ‘ The ancient road to 
the South of Kanchl passed through Tirukdilur, Trichinopoly (Urai- 
yur), Tan j ore district and Kodumbai to Madura the Capital of the 
Pandyas and this route makes up the distance of 3000 li 'J These 
remarks of Mr. Majumdar are of course to be understood in the light 
of his discussion of the length of a U in his introduction, pp. xxxi- 
xxxiii. But whether the distances given by the pilgrim work out 
so nicely as Mr. Majumdar has it in this instance or not, one cannot 
have any hesitation in declining to follow the rather drastic emenda- 
tion of the pilgrim’s figures suggested by Cuimingham. In a long 
and complex record such as that of Yuan Chwang’s itinerary in a 
foreign country the indication of directions and distances must 
necessarily have been approximate. 


1 It is immaterial for the very limited purpose of this argument if the capital 
of Dravi^a was Kaficfpuram as is usually believed, or Negapatam as Fergusson 
and Watters are inclined to think. J,R.A.S, (N.S.), vi, pp. 265-7 ; Watters, ii, 227. 
But it is vary difficult to accept Fergusson’s view that the port of embarking 
for Ceylon to the N.— E. of Mt. Potalaka was identical with the capital of DrSvida. 

■ 2 ind. xlne., VII,.39.40. 

^ pp. 628-30 (ed. S. N, Majumdar Sastri, 1924 ). Op. dt., 741. 
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Witii whatever defects of method Cunningham must be held. 
to have arrived at a substantially sound identification of ' Malaya - 
kiita ’ (as he renders the name) in his statement ^ that ' the province- 
of Malayakuta must .have included the m.odern districts. of Tanjore^ 
and .Madura on the East with Coimbatore^ Cochin, and Travancore on. 
the West. ’ It must be observed that the area so indicated would 
roughly correspond to the Pandyan kingdom as it was in the days 
when Yuan Chwang came to South India. ^ 

Burnell made an unfortunate attempt to upset this identification 
and identify Malakuta with a part of the Tan j ore district round about 
the modern city of Kumbhakonam. Some years later Hultzsch, in his 
paper on the country of Malakuta,^ conclusively disproved BurnelFs 
thesis and went far to establish Cunningham’s initial identification in 
the light of South Indian literature and epigraphy. But even so 
BurnelFs attempt has produced an aftermath long after his day. 
Venkayya^ equates Malakuta with Malaikunam and draws atten- 
tion to a passage in the commentary of the Vlrasdliyam where 
he found mention of a Malaikurram. This is very unfortunate, for 
the only printed edition of the Vlrasdliyam, wkich is also the one tb 
which Mr. Venkayya gives reference, mentions not Malaikurram but 
Malaikkurram as the native district of the author of the Vlrasdliyam. 
As we do not know of a Malaikurram from any other source, we 
cannot help thinking that the text of the commentary here is 
not correctly preserved. It must also be observed that Milalaih- 
kurram will fit perfectly into the stanza. My attempts to determine 
the correct reading by consulting MSS. of the work have so far failed 
as none of the MSS. in the Madras Library contains this part of the 
commentary. On the other hand Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar ^ 
has tried to uphold the identification of Malakuta with Milalaikkur- 
ram and has stated that there are reasons to believe that this division 
covered a large area surrounding Madura. Whatever the plausibility 
of the equation of Malakuta with Milalaikkurram, there is absolutely 
no evidence for the statement that Milalaikkurram covered a large 
area surrounding Madura. The evidence of Tamil literature and 
epigraphy taken together would show that Milalaikkurram included 

1 Op. cit., 629. 2 The Pandyan Kingdom, Gh .F. 

Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 239 ff. ' 

^ Annual Report, Madras, 1899, paragraph 50. 

5 Ancient Dehhan, 115 U. 
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within itself places like Kaiaiyarkovil, Tunjalur and others which 
shows that it was the name of a division of the country near the 
eastern coast on the border land between the modern districts of 
Ramnad and Tanjored As a matter of fact, the more one considers 
the matter the more it seems to be necessary to abandon the attempt 
to find ill the latter part of the w^ord Malakuta a rendering of the 
Tamil Kurram or KoUam, It does not seem more likely either, pace 
Hiiltzsch, that the first half of the w^ord " mala ’ corresponds to Tamil 
malai’. There is more to be said, it ivonld appear, for the sugges- 
tion of Cunningham that the Chinese pilgrim’s Malakuta must be 
€«:|uated to Malayakuta. Watters has, indeed, suggested that the 
geographical names given by the Chinese pilgrim might have been 
drawn by Mm from his knowledge of Euddhist literature and that 
it may not always be possible to find geographical equivalents 
satisfying all the conditions of the narrative concerning Mo-lo-ku-t-cha. 
Watters says for instance of the Malaya Mountain : ‘ It ivas in 
reality a poetical creation to which the semblance of earthly reality 
\?as given by the use of well-knowm names, a district of Utopia 
with a topical definition’. Again of Potalaka of the scriptures^ the 
same writer says that it ' is not to be identified with any one of the 
mountains by the sea-side in South India But it must be doubted 
whether in making these statements Watters does not carry scepticism 
beyond legitimate bounds. After all, if we take the general impression 
produced on the mind by the pilgrim’s statement and compare with 
it the general impression which anyone familiar with the headwaters 
of the Tambraparni carries in his mind about the mountain range 
kiiowm as the Podigai in Tamil literature— special attention may 
be drawn to the mention of the sandalw^ood tree, the lake of clear 
ter and the river which on its w^ay to the sea flowed round the 
mountain^ — there would be little room for doubt that in Malaya 
we have a reference to the southernmost portion of the Western 
Ghats and that in the Potalaka we must recognise, with Hultzseh> 
the well-known Podigai or Podiyil.® Beal, indeed, thought of the 
identity of Potalaka with Tamil Podigai, but abandoned it rather 

1 See Ptcrananuru^ p. 606 n ; and my Pandyan Kingdom^ p. 28 and n. 4. 

, 2.WVatters— ii,. 230. Op.- cit, pp. 231-2. 

li) is even now believed in the district of Tirxrievelly that the Tambra- 
pami flows round its source, the mountain of Agastya, before it reaches the plain. 

, s Ind. Ant, XVIII,' p.'241. ' ■ 

: 12 , 
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hastily. Beal abandoned the idea because he thought that he had 
to look for Podigai somewhere in the Niigris. He remarked:^ 
^3000 li to the south of Gonjeeveram and still south of that and 
east again of this cannot bring us to the Nilgri hills. Nor do we 
know of any peak there sacred as a place of pilgrimage and the 
residence of a Bodhisattva or a deva, with a lake on the top and 
a river flowing into the Southern sea.’ In am^ case his suggestion 
that Potalaka must refer to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is impossible 
to accept if only for the reason that the pilgrim states that to the 
north-east of Potalaka on the sea-side was a city from which people 
embarked for Ceylon. 

In Tamil literature the name Podigai or Podiyil is applied to the 
southernmost section of the Western Ghats ; and although Ptolemy 
seems to apply his term Bittiga to the whole section of the Western 
Ghats extending from the Coimbatore gap to Cape Comorin, ^ still it 
is well to remember that Tamil literary usage confines the term 
Podigai to that section in the extreme south lying between the 
headwaters of the Tambraparni and the Cape Comorin. Thus the 
SihppacUkdrwm^ mentions the Podiyil and the Imayam, evidently as 
mountains in the extreme South and North of India, and again refers 
to a pilgrim who goes round the sacred Podiyil mountain after bath- 
ing in Kumari. These indications from Tamil literary usage would 
go a long way to justify Yuan Chwang’s location of Potalaka to 
the South of Malakuta ; and when he says that Potalaka was to the 
East of Malaya Mountain we have perhaps to understand a distinc- 
tion between parallel ranges of the Western Ghats in that part of 
the country. And there is a great deal of force in Hultzsch’s sugges- 
tion ^ that the pilgrim reports as legends relating to Avalokitesvara 
what he heard of the popular beliefs concerning the sage Agastya. 
In fact it appears to have been commonly believed by the Buddhists 
of the Tamil land that Agastya learned his Tamil from Avalokitesvara 
before he gave it to the world. This becomes clear from the opening 
verses of the Virasoliyam, a work of the eleventh century A.D., in 
which the author Buddhamitra writes : 


1 JM,A.S. (N.S.), XV, p. 338. 

2 Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 337. 

3 Canto i, 1. 14 and xxvii, 11. 68-9. 

4 Ind. AnL, XVIII, p. 241. 
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^ AyungunattavalSkitan 
pakkal Agattiyan ket- 
teyumbuvanikkiyambiya 
tandamir. 

/^Tbe sweet Tamil wMcb Agastya expounded to a wortby world 
after learning it from Avaldkita of praiseworthy qualities.’ What 
was Agastya’s hill ordinarily might, therefore, have been, regarded as 
Avalokita’s hill by the Southern Buddhists. 

The name Malakuta or Malayakuta is, indeed, unique and diffi- 
cult to explain from the Indian side in that form; but in general, 
there seems to be no difficulty in accepting the pilgrim’s specifica- 
tions as referring to different parts of the Pandyan kingdom as it 
\¥as in the days of his pilgrimage. His references to the barren 
nature of that part of the country, its active sea-borne commerce, 
the Malaya mountain and the Potalaka and the lake of clear water 
and the stream flowing from it and his reference to the port of 
embarkation to Ce^don wdiich lay to the north-east of that moun- 
tain-all these fit in well enough with wkat we know of the Pandyan 
kingdom, of wkich the capital which he does not name but which 
was about 40 li in circuit was no doubt old Madura. It is quite 
likely that if a careful excavation is undertaken to the east of the 
site of the old city in the neighbourhood of the modern Madura, 
the pilgrim’s reference to the ruined tope and the monastery finds 
corroboration. 

There is confirmation of the scheme of identifications upheld in 
this discussion from another Chinese writer. Writing towards the 
end of the 8th century A.D. Kia Tan says of Ceylon ^ that ^ its 
northern coast is 100 li from the south coast of Southern India. 
Then towards the west after four days’ journey we cross the country 
of Mo4ai which is the extreme southern part of Southern India 
In this Molai we may perhaps recognise Malaya, the first half of 
Yuan Chwang’s Malakuta, and Kia Tan’s testimony is valuable 
because of its definite statement that the country of Mo-lai was the 
extreme south of Southern India. 


1 p. 359. 



' AN INSCRIPTION OF ALAUDDIN HUSSAIN SHAH, ; 

KING OF BENGAL OP 1500-10 A.D. AT 
NAWx4DAH NEAR BARE IN 
PATNA DISTRICT, 

Syeb Mohammad, B.A., B.L, 

Aiauddin Hussain Shah who ruled from 1498 to 1521 was ‘ with 
the exception of Il^^^as, the greatest of the Muslim kings of Bengal ’A 
^ This great and good king extended his em.pire into Orissa, into 
Assam, into Chittagong ’ - and ruled over Bihar. He is even now-a- 
da^^s remembered by the people, the numerous legends and stones 
current in the villages of Bengal, refer to the times of Hussain Shah, 
the Good. Ev^en the Geography of the country re-echoes his name. 
The Parganah of Husainabad in Gaur district, the Masjid Hussain 
Shah in Ghoraghat, Hussain Shahi in Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensingh), 
the Parganahs of Husainpiir and Husain Ujyal in Sarkars Sharifabad 
and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name. In the south of 
Bardawan especially and in the north of the present district of 
Hugh, Husain Shah plays a leading part in the legends of peasantry. 
In Mayapur wliich lies west of Cbinsurali in the Parganah of Bhairah 
about 7 miles from the right bank of the Damodar, a masjid and a 
tank still exist, which were completed by Hussain Shah, and about 12 
miles north-east of Mayapur there is a village Shah Husainpur which 
was called so to perpetuate his memory’.^ 

Aiauddin Hussain Shah was one of those Indian kings who were 
great builders. His mosques, madrasas and other works of public 
utility are found throughout his dominion. Various inscriptions of 
this king have been found at Gaur and Pandua, the mediaeval 
capitals of the Muslim kings of Bengal. At Gaur the inscriptions 
are found on the gateway of the famous Qadam Rusal mosque, the 
gate of the fort,’^ mosques of Sikandar Khan® and of Wali Moham- 


Cambridge Bistory oj India, Vol. Ill, p. 270. 

2 Beazmalatin, English translation, p. 130 notes. 

^ E.Q.A., Glazier — Beport on the District of Bangpur. 
5 J.A.S.B,, Vol. XLII, 1873, p. 295. ' ' 

Vol. XI, part I, 1871. 
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mad Ibii AM ^ and on doors of two tombs, ^ while of the two Pandiia 
inscriptions one is from a mosque*^ and the other conid not be 
read;^ At other places in Maldah district, Myc inscriptions have been 
fonnd in Maldah town and one each at English Bazar,® Moinataii,'^ 
Bholahat ® and Mahdipnr.^ 

Even in far off Dacca district four of his inscriptions have been 
found at Sonargaon^® and one each at Dhamrai^^ Machain^^ and 
Azimnagard'^ Two of his inscriptions have been also recorded from 
Tribeni in Hughly district and one each from Birbhum,^^ Gangaram- 
pur^® in Dinajpur district and Sylhet^^ in Assam. One of his 
inscriptions is also preserved in the Calcutta Musuem.^^ 

Although his inscriptions are not so numerous in Bihar they 
have been found at some places. Two of them have been recorded 
from Gheran and Ismaiipur in vSaran. The vault over the tomb of 
ShahiSrafa at Monghyr has the inscription recording its construction 
by Prince Danyal, the son of Alauddin Hussain Shah. Another of 
his inscription has been found on the Bonhara mosque near 
Omarpur in Patna district while the oldest mosque in Patna city ^ 
is the one constructed by the king which has also an inscription. 

1 Ravenshaw— 38 ; VoL XV, 75; Vol. LXIV, 1895, 

p. 224. 

2 Vol. XLII, 1873, p. 294. 

3 A,SJ., Vol. XV, p. 84. 4 Ravenshaw— p. 82. 

5 J.A.8,B„ 1874,p.!30; J,A.S,B., 1873; J.A.S.B., 1873 ; p. 303; J,A,8,B., 
1874, p. 305 ; J.A.8,B., 1895, p. 198. 

<5 J.A.8.B,t 1874, p. 303; Ravenshaw — Gaur, p. 80. 

7 J.A.8.B., 1874, p. 30. 

s J.A.S.B.f 1874, p. 306; Ravenshaw — Gaur, p, 88. 

9 EJ., Vol. II, p. 88. 

10 J.A,8.B., 1872, p. 333; J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 283; J.A.8M., 1873, p. 295. 

11 J.A.8.B., 1872, p. 109. 12 J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 293. 

13 J.A.8.B., 1873, p. 284. 

11 J, A.8M., 1870, J.A.8.B,, 1909, p. 260 ; E.I.M., 1914-15, p. 10. 

15 J,A.8,B,, 1861, p. 300. 16 J.A.S.B,, 1872, p. 106. 

17 J.A.8.B,, 1873, p. 293. 18 J.A.S.B., (X.A.) 1909, p. 260. 

19 P,A,8,B., 1870, p. 112. 20 J,A,8.B., 1874, p. 304. 

21 1872, p. 335. 

22 P,A.8*B,, 1870, p. 297. There is no such place in Patna district; there is, 
however, a place of this name in Bhagalpore district which was visited by 
Buchanan— Vol. XV, Pt. Ill & IV p. 319. 

23 Described in my article ^Old Muslim Inscriptions at Patna ’ in J.B.O.R.S., 
in the press. 
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I nscripUo7i of Alauddm Hussain Shah 18S 

The inscription which is given below is in a mosque at Nawadah, 
an insignificant village near old Barh and about a mile and a half 
from the present town of Barh in Patna district. It is not in the 
position where an inscription ought to be, but has been affixed 
indiscriminately outside the mosque towards the west. The preseiit 
mosque measures only 44 feet by 15 feet, has a roof of corrugated iron 
sheet and occupies only a portion of the raised platform about 150 feet 
long b}^ 1 10 feet broad. The platform now contains the tomb of a saint 
and there are several other graves on it. It seems that the whole plat- 
form formed the plinth of the mosque and the present structure was 
constructed after the original gave way. The roof of the present 
mosque being of iron sheets supported on wooden pillars, it was not 
possible to affix the slab in the front and as both the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the locality rub the stone frequently to apply in mumps 
and kindred diseases, it was found convenient to place it outside 
the mosque. It is unfortunate that thus the^r have disfigured the 
date portion of the inscription which could be deciphered only after 
a photograph was taken. 

The inscription which is on a black stone 3 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
5 inches is in Arabic and Tughra character. It commences with the 
famous saying of the Prophet ‘ God will make for him a house like it 
in heaven, who will build a mosque for God’ which with a little 
variation is found on all the inscriptions of Alauddin Hussain Shah’s 
mosques. It is followed by the name of the king and has 916 A.H. 
= 1509-10 A.D. as the date of construction. 

Inscription, 

ahx) ai aiJf ^ aMc alJt 

J J alwJf 

aiiki MJ a>I^ aii^ f 

Translation, 

The Prophet may the blessing of God be on him and peace said 
" God %vill make a house for him like it in heaven, who will make a 
mosque for God’, This Jama mosque was built by the great and 
gracious king, Sultan Allaudduni-a-Waddin Abui Mozaffar Hossain 
Shah, the son of Syed Ashraful Hossaini, may God perpetuate his 
dominion and rule— in the year 916. 
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• The high platform on the portion of which the present mosque 
stands indicates that there was a big mosque before the constrnctioii 
of the present one to which this inscription refers. Its situation in 
the midst of high and old graves, big mounds of earth, and traces of 
old buildings proves the greatness of the place in the past. The 
large and deep tank to the south of the mosque must have been 
excavated during its prosperity. The fact that Alauddin Hussain 
Shah built the Jama mosque at such a distance from his capital 
shows the importance of the town in his time. When Emperor 
Sikander Lodi having subdued Bihar advanced against Hussain Shah 
and Prince Danyal, the son of the latter went to meet him, the 
plenipotentiaries selected the town of the Barh for the conclusion of 
the treaty by which the Emperor was allowed to retain ‘ Bihar, 
Tirhut and Sarkar Saran and all other countries he had subdued 
provided he did not invade Bengal’.^ It is likely that the 
plenipotentiaries might have met in one of the then existing 
buildings which have given place to the mounds of the earth over a 
large area near the mosque. 


1 Charles Stewart — History of Bengal^ p. 114. 



VISVIMITRA m BIHAR. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Visvamitra is, perhaps, the most provoking figure in the Vedic 
literature.^ He has stimulated a number of controversies. Alive, 
he foisted Trisaiikii^ and brought on the latter’s doomed head the 
wrath of orthodoxy: dead and gone these millennia, his memory 
liaunted Pargiter,'"" and roused against him the ire of established 
Indolog 3 ^ After over forty years’ unbiassed study of Vedic geo- 
graphy, Pargiter found no trace of the so-called Indo- Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab : instead, he founded his ' mid-Indic ’ beginning, and 
a Brahmana and Ksatriya tradition.^’ Recent discoveries in the 
Indus vaiie}' and the Gangetic valley are crystallising opinion, and 
even Sir John MarshalF is viewing with increasing concern an 
eastern direction of early culture. 

Thus, the moment is not inopportune to investigate Visvamitra’s 
testimony to pre -history in the Gangetic valley, with special refer- 
ence to the remains recently excavated at Buxar by the present 
writer, under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
at the expense of the Local Government.^ 

This short note will raise only three questions; — 

I. What was Visvamitra’s connection with Bihar ? 

II. W^ho were the people whom he found already settled in 

Magadha ? 

III. To whom belong the prehistoric remains at Buxar ? ^ 

I. It is not necessary to recapitulate old data, so conveniently 
summarised in the Vedic Index (by Macdonell and Keith), VoL II, 
pp. 310-12. They may, however, be arranged in a new combination. 
VMvamitra’s father was Gathi (Ait. Br., vii. 18; Sarvdnukramam), 
son of Kusika (Rv., hi. 33, 5 ; Nirukta, ii. 25), who gave the name to 

1 ^ Rv., i. 57; Tait. Up., i. 10. 

Pargitei% ^ Keith, 1914, p. 1021. 

^ Pargiter, Preface. ® Pargiter, 1914, pp. 411 ff *. 

7 Marshall, Times of India, Bombay, 1928, 

3 For a discussiori on the finds, see Pathak Commemoration Volume, 1930: 
Remaim of a Prehistoric Civilisation in the Gangetic Valley, hy A. Banerji-Sastri. 

9 Bengal District Gazetteers, Shahabad, 1906, p. 132. 
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the family as Ktisikasah (Rv., iii. 26, 1; 29, 15; 30, 20; 33, 5; 
42, 9; 50, 4:. 53, 9, 10). 

The people, among whom Visvamitra performed his sacrifices, 
lie names as Inie Bhojdh. The Aitareya Brdhniana refers to the use 
of Bhoja as designating the clan name of a princely family (.4^^. Br., 
viii. 12, 14, 17). Their seat was at Bhojpur— ‘ pargana lying in 
the north-west of the district of Shahabad in the Biixar subdivision, 
which derives its name’ from the Bhojas of Visvamitra, and not 
' from Baja Bhoj of Ujjain in Malwa’^ as stated in the Shahabad 
Gazetteer {Ibid., p. 132). This proposed derivation is borne out 
by what is correctly recorded as the local tradition of Buxar on the 
Ganges (25 34 N., and 83 58 E.) the head-quarters towm of the 
subdivision in which Bhoj pur is situated. ‘ Buxar is said to have 
been the home of many of the authors of the Vedic hymns and 
to have been called originally Veda-garbha, i.e. the womb or origin of 
the Vedas.. .Buxar is an old Brahmanical site and various parts 
of it have ancient names such as Bameswar, Viswamitra-ka- 
asrama..’.- 

II. To the east of Bhojpur and Buxar, lay the land of Magadha 
{Atharvavexla, v. 22, 14), inhabited by the Kikatas [Rv.^ iii. 53, 14), 
under their king Pra-maganda.‘'^ Visvamitra w^as not favourably 
disposed towards his powerful neighbours. He invokes Indra to 
take aw-ay their treasures and cattle, and bestow^ the same on his 
people. That these Kikatas were not of the Aryan stock, is admitted 
by all:^ 

Kirn te krnvanti Kikatesu gdmlp 

Of what use are these cattle in Kikata, to you, 0 Indra ? 

Ndsiram duhre na tapanti gharmarn 

They neither produce asira, nor heat the gliarma vessel at 
your sacrifice. 

The request follows : — 

A no bhara Pramagandasya vedah 

Rv., iii. ,53. 

Bestow on us their possessions. 

Who w^ere these people Kikatas, living in Magadha, evident^ 
from before the time of Visvamitra, in well-organised systems of 

J Shahabad Gazetteer, ibid., p. 132. 2 pp. 133-4. 

3 iii. 53, 14 ; Oldenberg, BiecZcZAa, 400, n. ^Niruhta, vi. ^2. 
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government nnder their own king, Pra-maganda, possessing riches; 
in cities like Kaica-sakhas, ^ that roused the prudently restrained 
cupidity of their Aryan neighbours: — 

(i) They were pre-Vedic.: 

,(ii}. pre-Aryan 

(iii) prosperous and peaceful : 

(iv) named their cities after trees. 

Sir John Marshall claims all four characteristics for the dis- 
coveries in the Indus valley : — 

(i) ' a most important phase of Indian civilisation, which 

shows close affinities with the contemporary Sumerian 
civilisation of Mesopotamia . . . this great civilisation 
which is now being revealed was no mere provincial off- 
shoot of Mesopotamian culture, but was developed for 
countless generations on the banks of the Indus itself 
and its tributaries. ... of a pre- Aryan people . . . wffiose 
culture was largely destroyed in the second or third 
millennium B.C. by the invading Aryans from the 
north.’ ^ 

(ii) 'a link between Vedic traditions and the chalcolithic 

civilisation of the Indus valley is suggested by the 
heads of the stone statuettes found at Mahenjo-daro, 
wbich represent magicians in a pose of dhydni-yoga ; the 
Yoga arose among the non-Brahmanic or pre- Aryan 
peoples of the Indus valley, and was originally alien to 
Brahmans’.^ 

(iii) Hhe cult of the Pi/pal (ficus religiosa) tree ’ is proved by 

Mahenjo-daro terra-cotta tablets. 

This leads to the next question.^ 


1 An excess of ingenuity has been wasted on the wovd. NaicaSWia^ iiij 

of, Yedische Myth., 1, 14-8; 2, 241-5; the latest being Charpentier, 
J.lR.A.S.i 1930, and Thomas’ interesting note, 1930, p. 894. The most 

ob\nous meaning is given by Sayana, in his Introduction^ p. 4 — as the name of a 
•^city associated with a tree’ accepted by Macdonell, "Fed. Ind., Vol. II, p. 38. 

2 Marshall, London iVetf;^, Sept., 1924. 

s Barnett on Ohanda’s Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley, ArchceoL Surv. Ind., hTo. 41; J,R,A,S., October, 1930, p. 938. 

^ ArchcBol Surv. hid., 1924-25, pp. 62, 65, Plate XXII, fig. a. 
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III. Wliat connection had the prehistoric people of the 
Gangetic valle}^- with the prehistoric people of the Indus valley ? 

The third characteristic under II is illustrated by Sir John 
Marshall ^ in his ' Secrets of Prehistoric Indus Civilisation ’ under 
headings ^ Polished gold' and ‘ peace-loving cities To the west, 
Vasistha invokes Indra to destroy the pur of these non- Aryans 
{Rv,, i. 53, 7 ; 58, 8 ; 131, 4; 166, 8 ; etc.) and bestow their wealth 
on his followers. Visvamitra prays for the same in the east. 

Were these pre -Aryans the same people ? What was the cradle 
or the radiating centre ? From the west to the east, or the east to 
the west ? 

An answer at this stage may be premature. Perhaps, the yet- 
mideciphered inscriptions on the Indus seals will provide a clue. For 
the present, with one eye at Mahenjo-daro, with the other, Bihar 
may follow the trail of Visvamitra at Buxar.^ 

1 Marshall, The Times of India, Illustrated Weehly (Bombay), January 22, 
1928, p. 54. 

2 The Government of India in the Archseological Department have tinder- 
taken, this year, to continue the excavation at Buxar. 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
MARATHA INVASIONS BETWEEN 1740 AND 1765 
ON BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Kali Kink AR Dittta, 

Patna College. 

The Maratha irruptions were perhaps the most calamitous 
events in the history of Bengal during these few years {1740-’65). 
Their mfiuence was felt, more or less, in every sphere of life whether 
economic, social or political. It is a mistake to think that the 
depredations of the Marathas were directed only against important 
cities and towns, and that they ceased with the beginning of the 
rainy season. We have it on the authority of Gaiigaram ^ and the 
authors of Seir-nl-mutakJierin^^ and Ryaz-us-salatin,^ as W’^ell as 
certain letters to the Court of Directors preserved in the Imperial 
Records Department, that the interior villages in different parts of 
Western Bengal did not escape ravages and plunders at their hands. 
It is clear from these accounts that the cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people living in villages Tvere more 
miserably affected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth or the 
palace of Nowazish Muhammad in the metropolis. Jagat Seth’s 
house had been plundered once only, but the houses of these poor 
villagers were burnt and their property and effects were looted from 
year fo year,*^ The Marathas used to stop their military operations 
only in the direction of actual fights and sieges with the outbreak of 
the rainy season, but their plundering activities were then carried on 
more vigorously than before. 

The economic effects were varied, and may be studied broadly 
under two heads, firstly, the effects on the general economic life of 


, Maharmtrapuran, lines 447-461. 

2 Vol. I, p. 393. 3 p. 343. 

^ 'Several bodies of them (the Marathas) appeared again, about Radha- 
nagiar and Midiiapur plundering those places and adjacent villages’. — Letter 
to the Court, dated 8th Januai'y, 1742, l.H.P. (H.M.). ® The Nabob was within 
3 coss of Muxadavad; the .22nd Deeenaber (1745) and the Marattoes had burnt 
the Towns over against the Muxadavad and several villages about them.’^ 

Letter to the Court, dated 3ist January, 1745. (H.M.). 
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the people of Bengal, and secondly, the effects on the Company’s 
trade and factories. ‘Every evil, attending destructive war, was 
felt by this unhappy country in the most eminent degree : a scarcity 
of grain in ail parts, the wages of labour greatly enhanced, trade, 
foreign and inland, labouring under every disadvantage and oppres- 
sion ‘ Insecurity of person and property overwhelmed 

the merchants and weavers, and the manufacture of the country 
was thereby greatly affected. Many of the inhabitants, weavers, 
husbandmen, fled, the Aurungs were in a great degree deserted, the 
lands untilled, and the wretched fugitives who had escaped with 
nothing but their wives and children, and whatever they could carry 
in their hands, thought there was no safety for them until they 
arrived on the Eastern shore’ (of the Padma B.).^ Even Gurrahs 
(a kind of coarse cloth) and other similar piece-goods were available 
with great difficulty, and these became exceedingly dear.® The 
price of cotton rose high,'^ and many of the weavers left their work. 
The ruinous effects of the Maratha ravages w’-ere seen in the silk 
manufacture also ; thus we are told, the ‘ w'eavers and inhabitants 
fled, silk (was) often carried away wett and on the Reels, and piece- 
goods before (being) manufactured — the one wound off and the 
other finished in utmost hurry and confusion’.® So the few species 
<of cloths that could be somehow manufactured w^ere badly fabricat- 
ed. Sometimes the Marathas ‘fed their horses and cattle with 
mulberry plantations, which affected the supply of raw silk’.^ 
Thus the quantity of Bengal manufacture decreased, and its quality 
also underwent a deterioration, wffiich brought it into ‘ disrepute at 


5 HoiwelFs Interesting Historical Events, pp. 151 ; 123. Seir-uhmutaJcherin, 
Vol. I, p. 395, Ryaz-us-salatin, p. 344; MaJiarastrapuran, lines 281-306. 

6 Letter to the Court, dated 13 August, 1743, para. 10; ibid., dated 3rd 
February, 1743, para. 91 ; ibid., dated 4th February, 1746, paras. 16 to 34; ibid., 
■dated 22nd February, 1646, para. 13; ibid., dated 30th November, 1746, paras. 
7-9, 1.R.D. (H.M.). 

7 Letter to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742, para. 57 ; 3rd February, 
1743, para, 67 ; ibid,, dated 30th November, 1746, paras. 7-9. 

s Letter to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742, para. 61 ; ibid., dated 30th 
November, 1746, para, 15. This topic has been treated in detail in another 
monograph I have written on the History of the East India Company’s Trade 
in Bengal, 1740-65. 

9 HoiwelFs p. 12P^ ^ 
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all the foreign markets, particularly at the Western ports of Juclda, 
Mocha and Bussorah 

Agriculture also was not left unaffected/^ and the prices of rice, 
grains and other provisions went up/^ The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd February, 1746 : /Rice 
so excessive Dear, 30 seer only for a rupee, ordered the coarse not 
to be sold in the Buzar under a maund per Rupee, land Dutys on 
Grain and Rice taken off About the same time the weavers at 
Balasore 'could get only 10 seer rice for a rupee and this state 
of things continued there for many years. In January 1753, Mr. 
McGuire, Chief of the Company’s Factory at Bulrumgurrhy, wrote 
to the Council in Calcutta that ' several of the weavers who resided 
at Ballasore have brought their looms into the Factory, and the few 
who remain declare they shall be obliged to throw in theirs and 
quit the place on account of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of the Marattoes, on 
which account ’ he requested the Council to send him 15,000 or 
2,000 maunds of rice on the Company’s account. The native 
merchants were also put to great troubles and they were often 
chastised by the Company for their failure to supply the Company’s 
investments according to previous eontractsA® 

The areas affected by the Maratha ravages suffered also some loss 
in ready money and bullion. The bank of Jagat Seth alone was 
robbed of two and a half crores ; the amounts of realised rents were 
sometimes plundered by them on the way of their being carried to the 
Nawab’s treasury and the important market places were, once 
and again, deprived of their cash and stock A® The ordinary people 
had to protect their lives by paying money to the Maratha soldiers. 
Gahgaram writes : — ' Again and again they (the Marathas) demanded 
money of the people and poured water into the noses of some who 
failed to supply them with it, drowned others in the tank and instantly 
put many of them to death.’ We cannot ignore Gahgaram’s state- 

Ibid.f p. 152. 11 Maharastrapumn, lines 305-306. 

12 lines 231-241, Further details have been given in another mono- 
graph of mine on/ Martov and pmes o/ m Bengal, 1740-1765 *. 

13 Para. 105, para. 67. 

i» 1st February, 1753. 

iQ Letter to the Court, dated 30th November, 1746. i.B.B. (H.M.). 

17 Maharastrapuran, lines 269-270. 

IS HolwelPs p. 195. A® Mahara8trapuran,\mes 
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laeiit as a piece of poetic exaggeration, because it is well corroborat- 
ed by the author of Ryaz-its-salatin, who writes ‘ These murderous 
freebooters drowned in the river a large number of the people, after 
cutting off their ears, noses, and hands. Tying sacks of dirt to' the 
mouths of others they mangled and burnt them with indescribable tor- 
tures.’ The Nawab had to buy off Balaji Raw’s alliance by paying 
him a huge amount and he had to maintain his troops in order, by pre- 
sents of money and various other gifts.^^ To* meet these demands he 
took recourse to some extraordinary methods of raising money. The 
Zamindar of Rajsahy had to render him a substantial, financial help ; 
Raja Ramnath of Dinajpur was heavily pressed for money w^hen he 
had gone to Murshidabad, and he could only escape by giving a bill for 
twelve lacs of rupees in the name of Jagat Seth ; and Maharaj 
Krsnacandra of Nadiya had to pay twelve lacs for which he was ha- 
rassed. The Company also had*, to render heavy contributions on 
more than one occasion. ’24 

The scarcity of money, thus caused by such big cash payments 
out of the country, was further increased by the fact that the shroffs 
and wealthy people had ^ transported their money across the Great 
River for fear of the Marattoes ’ Besides, the transference of 
the great part of Orissa to the Marathas (according to the terms of 


20 p. 344, * Bargite lutila kata kata ba sujan, Nanamate rajair prajar gela 
dhana’.-— Worhs, 

21 for though by his usurpation became possessed of the 

treasures of fch© three last Soubahs, yet so immense were his continual expenses 
and disbursements, that little of them remained ,* for notwithstanding what has 
been said of the treaty with Balaji Baw, it was i)retty well known, h© did not 
buy the absence and retreat of that General, for a sum of less than five korore 
of rupees, though the twenty -two lac for two years only w^ere speciously 
published to the world to save the credit of the usurper and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to the Maharattor of secreting from his followers all above that sum, 
which he appropriated to his own use, besides, the lion’s share of the twenty -two 
lac, therefore 'he was well enabled at his departure to present to Zyn-Adden, 
Hodjee’s second son a single compleat dress (for Seerpah) valued at two lac of 
rupees.’ Holwell’s J.JST.jSJ., p. 153. 

22 Sir Philip Francis’.— ‘ A plan for the settlement of Bengal, etc,'' 

23 Works ; Ksitl^avahsavalicarita. 

2 ^ Letter to the Court, dated 3rd August, 1744, para. 24 ; ibtd., dated 8th 
November, 1744, paras. 12, 13, 14. Ibid., dated 9th February, 1745, para. 76; 
Holwell’s p. 152. 

25 Letter to the Court, dated 30th November, 1745, para. 33, 
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tlie treaty of 1752) cut off an important part of the Bengal Subali, 
causing, thereby a permanent loss to its; revenues. We must be, 
however, careful to note that Eastern Bengal was not adversely in- 
fluenced by the invasions of the Marathas, as their ravages did not 
extend so far. On the contrary, the transportation of their wealth 
and property by the people of Western Bengal and the migration of 
many of the traders and manufacturers of that part to territories 
beyond the Ganges rather increased the prosperity of the latter, 
though this W'Us largely discounted by the losses and disturbances 
caused by Mag and Portuguese piracies and incursions from the N. 
& E. by various hill tribes. 

Thus, in the light of these foregoing facts, it may be asserted 
that the economic degeneration of Western Bengal began since the 
da^^s of Alivardi (if nob earlier, from Murshid Kuli’s time). To hold 
that the misbehaviour of the Company's servants and Gomasthas was 
alone responsible for the decline of Bengal’s manufacture and indus- 
try, and that this began immediately after Plassey, is to look at the 
thing from one end of it only. Nobody will deny that their con- 
duct exercised a destructive influence on the industry and manufac- 
ture of Bengal, and that their oppression increased as a result of the 
power gained after Plassey. But this also is to be admitted that 
there were already some cankers eating into Bengal’s economic 
vitality. Her capital, manufacture and agriculture had been disturb- 
ed and had lost respectively, their original strength, purity and pro- 
ductivity, when the dreadful storm of the Maratha invasions had 
biowm over her soil. What the Company’s servants did was that 
they carried this bad state of things to a worse one by their unjust 
and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers and weav - 
ers. 

The trade of the East India Company in Bengal also took 
tem|)orarily a downward course. The historian Orme says, Hhe 
Marattoes during the war made only one considerable depredation 
on the English trade (directly). This was in the year 1748 when 
they stopped a fleet of boats coming from Cossimbazar to Calcutta 
and plundered it of 300 bales of raw silk belonging to the Company. 
But the advantages of the European commerce in general were much 


Seir-uUmutakherin, VoL II, pp. 112-113 ; Orme’s History of the Military 
^Transactions, eto., Voi. II, p. 44. 

13 
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impaired by the distress of the province, which enhanced the prices 
and debased the fabrics, pf all kinds of manufactures His state- 
ment is fully corroborated by contemporary Government Becords. 

In 1742, the Marathas entered Murshidabad and plunder- 
ed the houses of Jagat Seth and others, ' which put a stop to all 
business, the merchants and weavers flying wherever they caiib^*^ 
The invasion of 1743 w^as also ^attended with all the unhappy 
consequences of the last, their route much the same, nothing but 
towns were actually burnt. The Nabob’s troops also plundered 
greatly so that the people deserted the Aurungs where Gurrahs are 
made, and an entire stop was put to business for some time at 
Gaicutta, Cossimbazar and Patna The company suffered much 
loss in its ‘ Dadney ’ money advanced to the merchants, because the 
latter could neither pay anything in exchange nor could they return 
the money.'^® In June, 1745, the Marathas renewed their ravages 
with vigour, which occasioned great confusion and prevented the 
progress of the Company’s business at several ‘ Aurungs b^^ This 
time they entered (probably from the direction of Bundelkhand) 
through Behar (via Patna), plundered Futwah, and pillaged 4,200 
pieces of cloth belonging to the Company ; they also burnt a godown 
wherein 7,168 maunds of saltpetre was deposited. Thus, in that 
season, the Company could not get any supply of saltpetre from 
Patna.^^ The advance of the Marathas up to Katwah and their 
encampment near the ‘Gurrah’ Aurungs prevented the Company 
from providing " Gurrahs ’ in sufficient quantity ; and they could get 
only 12,151 pieces of the 60,000 pieces contracted for the year 1745.®^ 
When on the 8th of February, 1746, the Company had been 


27 Indostan, Vol. 11, p. 46. 

2S Letter to the Court, dated 31st July, 1742, para. 10, 1.R.D. 

29 Letter to the Court, dated 13th August, 1743, para. 10, 1,E.D. (H.M.). 

30 Letter to the Court, dated 3rd February, 1743, I.R.D. (H.M.). 

31 Letter to the Court, dated 11th August, 1745, 1.jK.D. (H.M.). 

82 Letter to the Court, dated 31st August, 1746, paras. 111-114, I.B.D. 
(H.M.). 

33 Letter to the Court, dated 4th February, 1746, para. 16, I.E.D. (H.M.) : 
* Am sorry cannot send the quantity of Gurrahs ordered, Marattoes situation on 
the island of Cossimbazar preventing all intercourse and no goods received since 
these people have been there’. Letter to the Court, dated 22nd February, 
1746, para. 13, I.B.D. (H.M.). 
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coi 3 .sidermg the merchants’ balances for the last year (1745), there 
* appeared due to them exclnsive of their Gnrrah contract Bs. 
209,562-8-0, and there appeared due from them on their contract 
for' Giirrah (1742) Es. 16,149-12-9 

The Marathas did not move from Cossimbazar till March, 1747, 
and the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory wrote to the Council in 
Calcutta that ‘ the Marattoes still continuing near them, makes it 
impossible to send the bales down with safety’.®^ The resident at 
Balasore also wrote to the Council on the 25th January, 1747, that 
the encampment of Mir Habib at a distance of two miles from 
Balasore with 8,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry had put an entire 
stop to the Company’s investment at that Factory because ' all the 
workmen had run away and the washermen were taken up to labour 
for Meerhabib, so that a great deal of cloth lies ready at the 
weaver’s house and cannot be dressed’.^® In 1751, a letter from 
Cossimbazar stated that ' the dearness of raw silk and silk piecegoods 
for some year past, they find, is owing to the Mahrattas constantly 
entering Bengal, plundering and burning the people’s houses and 
destroying the Chief Aurungs from whence the workmen have fled to 
distant parts, and not to any malpractice in the gentlemen there 
In the same year, Mr. Henry Kelsal, resident at Bulrumgurry, in- 
formed the Council that the disturbances created by the return of 
the Marathas in that year had made him unable to purchase any 
ready money goods as the weavers or the greatest part of them had 
been obliged to abscond.*^® A similar complaint was made by Mr. 
McGuire from Bulrumgurry in the year 1753 A.D.'^^ 

In society the influence of the Maratha invasions was 
felt in two ways: — (1) on the composition of the population 
of the country, and (2) on the morals of the people. A large 
number of people, together with their belongings, had migrated 
from Western to Eastern Bengal or to the British settlement in 


Letter to the Court, dated 30th November, 1746, paras. 7 and 9, 1,E.D, 
(H.M.). c; 

Letter to the Court, dated 22nd February, 1747, para. 92, I,E D. (H.M ). 
•^*5 para. 110. 

Gonsulmiomydth December, 1751 A.D.; Letter to the Court, 2nd January. 
i752:A.D.' 

'58 Letter to the Court, 5th February, 1751 A.D, 

'59 GomuhationSf 1st February, 1753. 
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Calcutta, where they expected better protection but not to any 
other foreign settlement. Thus the desolation of the Western parts 
led to the density of population in the Eastern parts of the country, 
and in Calcutta also the population went up.^^ Besides this, some 
of the Maratha families settled about this time in certain parts of 
Bengal. Craufurd writes that ^ at five of the clock in the morning of 
the 4th of February, 1742-1743, died Rhaam Chand Pandit, of the 
Maharatta tribe aged twenty-eight years. His widow (for he had 
but one wife), aged between seventeen and eighteen, as soon as he 
expired, disdaining to wait the term allowed her for reflection 
immediately declared to the Brahmins and witnesses present her 
resolution to burn. As the family was of no small consideration, all 
the merchants of Cossimbazar and her relations, left no arguments 
iinessayed to dissuade her from it Thus w'e see that, by the year 
1743, several Maratha families had settled at Cossimbazar. The 
forefathers of the Maratha family, now settled at Karun, a village 
in the Deoghur Subdivision of the district of Santhal Parganas 
(Beliar), came to Bengal in the train of Bhaskar’s followers, and did 
not return to their owui country. I have also heard some others 
asserting, on the authority of tradition, that their forefathers came 
to Bengal from the Maratha countries. It is quite probable that 
some of the Marathas, w'ho had come to invade and plunder Bengal, 
settled here permanently being tempted by her commercial and 
other advantages, as also by opportunities of employment in the 
revenue collecting departments of the State.^^ I think that if the 
old family registers and genealogies of these gentlemen are hunted 
lip and carefully studied then their assertions may be found to be 
solid facts. 

Regarding the second point, also, we have it on the authority of 


40 It is well known that many upper class Bengali Hindu families moved 
from West to East Bengal in this time, and a detailed study of family genealogies 
or papers might show interesting particulars. 

41 Craufurd’s ‘ Sketches of the Hindus’', Vol. II, p. 19. 

42 I have personally collected some record of this Maratha family settled at 
Karun, from the study of which I hope to prepare in a near future the past 
history of this family. 

4:5 Krsnabhatta E ay a, one of the forefathers of the Maratha family now 
settled at Karun, came to Bengal in the train of Bhaskar ; but after the treaty 
of 1752 between Raghoji and Aiivardi he accepted the post of a cashier in the 
Nawab’s estate. 
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GaEgaraiii , , that , during their invasions 'Of Bengal the Maratha 
soldiers had lost their old, 17th ce.ntury ideal of respect for women 
and indiscriminate violation .was the lot of the womenfolk, of the 
pliindered or runaway families in the .interior of ■ the coiintry.^^ . , 

The Maratha i,nvasions produced, three important effects on the 
.Political History of Bengal, Firstly, it' created an opportunity for 
the rise of another, danger for Aiivardi -and his kingdom in the s,hape, 
of the .rebellion of his Afghan Generals and their kinsmen of Behar, 
These Afghan Generals had served Aiivardi with alL their power 
during the first few years of his Governorship ; but when his positio.n 
was somewhat endangered as a result of 'the. repeated attacks of. the, 
’Marathas, they dem.anded from him the redress of certain grievancewS, 
■and. at last broke into .ope.n rebellion -and fought in, conj,unot,ion with 
the Maratha invaders They were ■ actively incited and helped bi" 
the renegade M,ir Habib and as-sociated Marathas. Thus it may be 
said that, of these t’wo, movements, the Maratha invasions and the 
Afgham rebellions — the fo,rmer ,' encouraged and indirectly , hastened 
the latter, if it did not ,iiideed create it. ■ , 

Secondly, it led to, the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa, 
■whose history took, henceforth, a new turn under the rulers of a 
Maratha dynasty.^® We know from a number of sources, that the 
Marathas in Orissa were very bad. neighbours of the ,Compa,n,y, not 
content within their own territory and sometimes carrying their arms 
into other parts of Bengal. They pressed the Bengal Government 
and the Company with the question of chant till Orissa was con- 
.qiiered by the English in 1803 , A. D. 

Lastly, the readj^ offer of shelter by the English to some of the 
ravaged and runaway inhabitants of the plundered areas of Bengal, 
within the bounds' of the Company’s settlement in Calcutta, en- 
gendered in the minds of these people a feeling of sympathy for and 
faith in the English Company. The English were able to raise a 

‘They capture the beautiful women and put ropes, tied with their 
thumbs,, round ,, their necks. When somebody leaves one of ■ them, she 
is immediately caught hold of by another and shout under the weight oj 
<ionsumniatio7i.\ Mahardsfrapuranf Mixes 

¥ot details^ vide Self ‘Ul~mutahherin and R^az-us-salatin. 

45 Stirling, pp. 8,9,*-94 ; Hunter’s Orissa, Voi. II, pp. 30-36. Both the 
writers characterise Maratha rule in Orissa as ‘ fatal to the welfare of the people 
and prosperity of the country 

47 Dealt with in another monograph of mine. 
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voliiiiteer army and a certain amount of subscriptions from tlie 
native, the Armenian and the Portuguese inhabitants of Calcutta for 
defending their territory against the threatened encroachments of 
the Blarathas.^'^ This shows that the people reposed some amount of 
confidence in the support of the English, and they did not lose it 
easily* So when, after a few years, Mir Jafar and some of the 
influential Zamindars of Bengal assembled in the house of Jagat Seth 
to devise plans for the overthrow of Sirajuddowla, the wisest of 
them, Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadiya, suggested the advisability of 
inviting the help of the English against the Nawab, because of their 
efficient administration of justice and steady protection of those who 
sought their help.'^® 


Vangiya Sahitya Farisat Patriha, Vol. XIII, Part IV, p. 206. 
Rajibiocan’s Krmacandracarita, pp, 64-77. 



.THE' KULASEKHARAS OF KERALA. 

K. Rama Pishaboti, Esq., M.A., 

Bean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Annwmalai University f 
AnnamalainagaTu 

Kerala has come to occupy an important place in the field of ori- 
ental research, She gave to the world a number of dramas of an 
apparently new dramatic technique, which led to the postulation of 
the Blmsa Theory, and though this theory has now been generally 
discarded, this has no doubt ushered in a large number of original 
papers on the subject of what may be correctly called the Kerala- 
ndtaka-cakra. Her Sainskrit theatre is a subject of absorbing interest, 
for here alone, if at all, are found in living form the ancient Samskrit 
stage and the indigenous type of acting.^ No less important is the 
script in which the so-called Bhasa’s dramas are preserved, and a 
careful stiid^^ of the same is ushering in new problems of Prdkrtic 
stud}^- These dramas do not exhaust her wonderful manuscript 
wealth : other works equally important are being discovered and are 
being announced. Again she has made her own contribution to the 
make-up of the wonderful Samskrit literature : her numerous 
works and her brilliant authors form an altogether untrod field 
for research. And the history of her Samskrit literature has yet 
to be wTitten.'^ My study of the subject has suggested a few 
interesting problems of literary history, such, for instance, as the 
problems of Kulasekhara, of Vasudeva,^ of Lila^uka and of Narayana. 
There are indeed a number of other problems ; but those appear to 


i YiUe my paper, ^Acting in Kerala\ published in the Mythic Society 
Journal, Bangalore, Voi. XII , Pai’t II, pp. 183-195. A monograph on ^Kerala 
I’AeaO'c ’ is being sent to the Press. 

*- Vide my paper on ‘ Bamskrit and Prakrit in Arya Ehittu \ published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Volume V, Part II, pp. 
307-11. , 

3 The writer gave a course of lectures on this subject under the auspices 
of the Madras University, and these lectures are being published in the Indian 
Ilistoricai Quarterly, Calcutta.' , ' ' ■ 

^ An aspect of this is referred to in my paper ‘ 125 wa/caf/iS — A Study \ 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VoL V, Part 
IV, pp. 797-801. ' 
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me to be the most important as much on account of their intrinsic 
confusion as on account of their extrinsic importance. And a study 
of these problems is interesting not merely from the literary point of 
view, but also from the historical point of view. No systematic at- 
tempt has yet been made to tackle any of these problems from a com- 
prehensive point of view, and this has led to the postulation of a 
number of theories, more or less contradictory, regarding Kerala his- 
tory and chronology.^ It is pi^oposed to consider in the course of this 
paper in some detail one of these problems, I mean the problem of 
Kuia^ekhara, which is historically the oldest and intrinsically the 
most important. 

Kerala knows a number of Kulasekharas, about half a dozen in 
number so far as we now know.^ There is first and foremost the 
Y aisna vite devotee, the author of the M ukundamdla . There is another 
Kulasekhara vrho figures as the dramatist, the author of the two 
dramas, Dhanahjaya and Samvaranmn, A third Kulasekhara greets 
us as the patron of Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaka-Kavya, Yu- 
dhistMra- Vijaya, a fourth as the patron of Prabhakara and a fifth again 
as the patron of Liiasuka. A sixth Kulasekhara also is met wdth as the 
founder of the temple dedicated to Sri Krsna at Trikkulasekharapu- 
ram, a suburb of Cranganore, from which is founded an era, the Kula- 
iekhara Era, one document at least being available dated in this era."^ 
All these Kulasekharas were emperors of Kerala, though there are some 
divergent views on this subject. Another fact about them that we 
may accept is that all of them, could be taken to have lived before 
the 10th century For the rest we are faced wdth a serious blank. 

We do not, for instance, know how many Kulasekharas there actually 
were, w^hen they lived and wKat exactly each one did. Some work 
has indeed been done regarding the author of the Muhundamdla ^ and 

5 Vide the last paragraph in niy paper on ‘ Rdmakathd — A Study \ also 
‘ Kerala Cultural Antiquities \ published in the Madras Presidency College Maga* 
zine, December, 1928. 

6 ijjy paper on ^ The Bhdsa Theory A gain \ published in the I. H.Q ., 
Voi V, No. 3, pp. 552-558. 

7 The Annual Eeport on Archseologieal Researches in Cochin State, for the 
year 1100 M.E. 

8 A different date is suggested only for the dramatist and this view cannot 
be accepted, as set forth in the paper, 6. 

^ Vide Early History of Yaishnavism by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar, lecture 


11 . 
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so: also of the drain as. but' the results achieved do, not show that the 
fi,iial word has yet been said on the subject. . I feel that the- conclu- 
sions arrived at bj" the scholars who have worked on this topic have 
been vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that they, concerned 
themselves with taking one Kiilasekhara at a time and were, trying to 
introduce an interpretation which was more or less demanded by 
their theories. x4nd secondly, they were strangers to local traditions. 
These two facts have taken away much of the value of their spe- 
culations.^^ In this paper it is my object not so much to give the 
final word on this topic — for this there are not sufficient materials — 
as to show that the date of the Kulasekharas is after all not a settled 
fact, but that it is yet an open question, which deserves to be recon- 
sidered. 

One Kulasekhara figures as the author of the sweet devotional 
lyric, the Mukimfkvyndla, Regarding its authorship, there can, indeed, 
be no two opinions, for the last verse explicitly says who its author 
■was : 

Yas^^a priyau srutidharau kavilokavirau 
mitre dvijanmavaraparasavavabhutam I 


rdjhd krta krtiriyam kiilasekharena |1 

Tamil scholars identif y this Kulasekhara with Kulasekhara Alvar ; 
for, both are Vaisnavites and have sung songs of devotion, and 
both hail from the royal family of Cera or Kerala. It is not, indeed, 
inconceivable that the same poet sang songs both in Samskrit and 
Tamil, only it is not usually the case, especially in old days. Again 
there has been a lot of confusion between the terms Cera and Kerala. 
True it was that at one time the two terms might have been used as 
denoting the same country, for Kerala once formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom. But it was not always the case, and w^e know that Kerala 
is never correctly called by the term Cera after the 8th century. 
Consequently, when a poet says that he hailed from the Cera royal 
family, it need not necessarily mean that he was a Malayali. In other 
words, convincing evidence has not so far been adduced to prove the 
identity of Kulasekhara x41var and the author of the devotional 


i kle MM. T. G. Sastri’ s Introduction to the Dramas, 

There is confusion in the consideration of the subject by Prof. S. K. 
Aiyangar : see page 41 of his Early History oj V aishnamsm'^ , 
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lyric. From the lyric itself we get the information that he w’as a 
king, named Kulasekhara, and, if we may accept one of its earliest 
commentators, Raghavananda, we can also come to the conclusion, 
that he was a king of Kerala. This work does not give ns any fur- 
ther information of a historical character. It is, however, clear that 
the sweetness of the devotional fervour running through it and the high 
temporal position of the author gave the work a phenomenal popul- 
arity, and the Vaisnavites still look upon this work as a very sacred 
book. One more legitimate inference the work yields, and that is 
that Sainskrit studies were very popular in Kerala at that time and 
that our land even then produced two distinguished poets who, the 
poet-king thought, were well known enough to be remembered by pos- 
terity, even if he did not mention them by name. So far we can 
naturally infer, but anything over and above this gets within the realm 
of speculation.^^ 


The following is a summary of Mr. M. R. R. Ayyangar’S; view of this sub- 
ject, kindly furnished me by my colleague Mr. Ramanujachariar : * From his own 
words we gather that Kulaiiekhara Alwar was a Cera King (early half of the 8th 
century A.D.) mlingover Kongunatu from his capital town of Kollinagar. Evid- 
ence does not warrant his being identified with a Kerala prince, and it is quite 
significant that he has not sung in praise of any Kerala shrine b 

13 The concluding verse we have quoted above offers a number of interesting 
variant readings. Instead of Kavilohavtrau, we have also EaviloJcavirau and 
NamloJcavlrau. Of these two readings the latter does not yield any sense, except 
that both were very honoured in the world. The first of these does convey a 
specific meaning ; it may be taken to mean that ‘ leaders of EaviloJca ’ and Eavi- 
loka is identified with the territory round Trippunittura in the Cochin State. In 
other words, the acceptance of this reading would yield the idea that the Bhakta 
king was holding his court at this town. In the absence of any information regard- 
ing the kingdom, such an interpretation cannot be accei)ted for the time being. W e 
would accept the reading given above, which means the ‘ leaders of the world of 
poetry ’ and this is quite suited to the context. For the king was mentioning 
them as his friends so that he might ensure some respect for his work. Though 
we have no means of definitely deciding who these poets were, the statement is 
a clear indication of the fact that at the king’s court there were two eminent 
poets, association with whom was in itself, the king believed, a sufficient hall- 
mark of poetic merit. This also yields the suggestion that Samskrit studies were 
then very popular in Kerala. Unfortunately, there is no means of deciding 
which is the correct reading, and any inference based mainly upon an interpre- 
tation of the vei’se must necessarily be tentative, unless it is supported by other 
evidence. In the second padu also there is a difference in reading: some read it as 
‘ padmaSaravahhutam ’ ! Evidently this reading does not give any sound sense. As 
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Coming fco tlie work itself, one is forced to the conclusion that it 
does not come up to the high literary standard that a pious progeny 
has always been assigning to it. It must be conceded that the 
work is pervaded by a natural simplicity and an intense devotion 
which are possibly unrivalled. These two qualities, by themselves,, 
cannot give it the high position that has been accorded to it by the 
South Indian Vaisnavites. What then is the reason that has given 
it this high position ? A very interesting question no doubt. The* 
spiritual and temporal position of the author may be one reason. 
Possibly this Kulasekhara, w^e incline to think, was the first royal 
convert to the Vaisnavite faith and the first South Indian to write a 
religious lyric in Samskrit. Such a view’ may go a long w^ay to 
explain the great popularity of the work and the position it occupies 
ill religious literature. It is interesting to note that the Mtikunda- 
mala is more popular among the Vaisnavite Tamils than among 
others, probably because in it may be discerned the seeds of that 
qualified monism which it w’as given to Ramanuja to expound. In 
other words, this work might have formed the sacred text in 
iSaiiiskrit on w’hich to propound a new’ school of thought. If this 
view has any pretence to correctness or acceptance, the author 
of the M iikundarndla is the first of the Vaisnavite Perumals wdio 
actively patronised the Vaisnavite faith to check Buddhism and 
Jainism in Kerala. This assertion of the orthodox religion on the 
part of the Emperor led the Buddhists to mobilise their forces, and 
this in its turn led to the blooming forth of genius of Prabhakara 


per reading we have accepted, the term Paras ava means Faner, one of the many 
varieties of Amhalauasis, and this would suggest that the king had two friends 
one a Bralimin and the other a. Varier. One difficulty may be raised against the 
interpretation, the interpretation of the term Srutidharau, A V arier is not allowed 
to study the V edas, and as such this adjective is inapplicable. In answer we have 
only to say that we may either assume that at that time there was not this taboo oi* 
accept a slesa in this expression. Sruti may be understood in the sense of the Vedas, 
and it could also be taken to mean music. The Brahmin friend of the king was 
weli -versed in the Vedas, while the Varier friend in music. The acceptance of 
this reading would raise one more question : Have Amhalavasis such a high an- 
tiquity ? This ai>pears to be a serious objection, but if vre may take our stand on 
tradition, we may accept a sufficiently high antiquity for them, because 
oiir tradition makes the Yamaka poet, Vasudeva, a Nambiar, another sect of 
Ambalavmis. It will be clear from what has been said that whatever readings 
we may accept, this last verse does not give anything historical. 
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and the elaboration of the Gum mhool of Mimamsad^ This view 
necessarily makes us put the author of the Muhundarmla to a period 
not later than that of Prabhakara. 

The traditions of our religious history have preserved for us two 
dates, as expressed in the Kali chronograms, Yajhasthdnamsafnra- 
ksyam mcl Cittacalmiam, The former of these, which works out to 
about the close of the 4th century, is reported to be the date of 
Melattol Agnihotri, the staunch supporter of the Vedic cult, and the 
Kalivdkya itself suggests that even then the Vedic religion stood in 
need of protection. In other words, Buddhism, silently advancing 
over the time-honoured Vedic religion, came to be perceptibly felt 
as its serious rival towards the close of the 4th century. The second 
chronogram which works out to about the middle of the 6th centur}^ 
records the destruction of the premier temple at Payyaiinur in 
north Malabar, dedicated to Varahamurti. This destruction, our 
traditions narrate, was the result of a religious schism, and it led to 
the dispersal of the orthodox Brahmins from that stronghold to the 
southern banks of the Curnika, the modern Periyar or Alwaye river, 
where in due course were born the great pillars of Vedic religion and 
Hindu Philosophy, I mean Prabhakara and Samkara. Our traditions 
will have it that the fundamental cause of this calamity was the 
introduction of foreigners, but they are not very clear who these 
foreigners were and where they were introduced. In the absence of 
anything definite, I incline to believe that the foreigners might 
be foreigners to our religion, and introduction, their introduction 
to our centres of worship. In other words, the whole quarrel might 
have resulted from the introduction of Buddhists into the temple or 
religious service. In the light of the preceding chronogram such an 
interpretation does not seem to be implausible. The silent spread 
of Buddhism and the appeal it always made to the masses gave it a 
great impetus, so that by about the middle of the 6th century, it got 
a crowning victory, when it brought about a cleavage in the orthodox 
fold. From this period, till about the time of the Vaisnavite 
Kulasekhara, Hinduism appears to have been in eclipse. x4s a 
matter of fact Hinduism got its first victory only Just before the 
time of Prabhakara, who, as we shall show later, may be assigned to 
the early half of the 8th century. The spread of Buddhism led the 

Vide the author’s paper on * the Three Great Philosophers of Kerala \ 
published in VoL V, No. iv, pp. 676-693. 
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orthodox party to mobilise j}heir forces and try as best as they could 
to check the advance of this alien religion. When they found their 
efforts uiiavailing, they invited from outside a number of scholars, 
six ill number, to fight their Buddhistic antagonists. AH these were 
Bhattas, and this is an indicatjon that they were the disciples of 
Kiimarilla Bhatta. The result of their work was to gradually wean 
the masses from falling away from the orthodox fold. These scholars 
met the Buddhists in argument and defeated them during the time* 
of a Kulasekhara. And their most eminent disciple vras the famous 
Prabhakara. In other words, this Kulasekhara appears to have 
been the first royal convert hack to Hinduism and. the first to 
actively espouse the Hindu cause. It is worth while to point out 
that Prabhakara was a Yaisnavite, and it is possible that his patron 
also was a Vaisnavite. Vaisnavism probabty was then the most 
popular cult, thanks to the work of the Alvars. As a result of 
the conversion of the Perumal and his ardent partiality for Vaisna- 
vite Hinduism, his new faith, this Perumal lavished his patronage on 
Prabhakara and his school and at the same time founded at least 
one temple, the temple dedicated to Sri Krsiia at Trkkulasekhara- 
puram, a suburb of Cranganore, named after a Kulasekhara. li\ 
other words, a consideration of the religious traditions of the period 
leads one to the conclusion that the new cult had three distinct 
stages : the first was the conversion of the Emperor’s sympathy from 
Buddhism to Hinduism, by converting him into an ardent Vaisna- 
vite; the second, the popularisation of the cult and the founding of 
the Vaisnavite temples, the earliest of such temples being apparently 
the shrine at Trkkulasekharapuram ; and last, but not least, the- 
founding of the mutt at Kumblam, a village about six miles from 
Ernakulam, for the intensive study of the Vedas and the Sastras. 
The first President of this mutt was Prabhakara who acclaims a 
Kulasekhara as his patron; and when we know that Prabhakara m 
before Sankara and not far separated from him, we feel we are more 
or less on safe ground, when we say that our Kulasekhara must have 
lived during the closing decades of the 7th century and the opening 
decades of the 8th century. This date is also borne out by the fact 
that sometime at this period there were come into the land some 
Buddhists from China in case we assign this period to Kulasek- 


Vide paper referred to in Note 14. 
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liara, these pilgrims might be identified with I-Tsing and Hioiien 
Tsaiig. In other w^ords, we shall not be far wrong if we assume that 
with the close of the 7th century there began a revival of Vedic 
studies under the lead of the newly introduced Vaisnavite cult, which 
in its turn led before long to the complete overthrow of the 
Buddhistic religion, thanks to the founding of numerous Visnii 
temples and the famous mutt at Kumblam for the intensive study of 
the Mimamsa Sastra. The author of the Mtihmdarndla, we believe, 
was the father of the revival of Hinduism, He was the first king to 
write the devotional lyric in Samskrit and to actively espouse the 
Hindu cause, and probably the first to build a number of Visnu 
temples and to found the Mimamsic Mutt at Kumblam under the 
presidency of Prabhakara for the furtherance of the exegetical and 
ritualistic studies. 

Prabhakara is one of the most elusive figures in the whole range 
of Samskrit literature. Scholars who have tried to fix him up are 
sharply divided into two camps, some assigning him to the pre- 
Kumarilla period and others to the post-Kumar ilia period. Our 
traditions are unanimous in maintaining that Prabhakara was the 
disciple of the six Bhattas invited to Kerala to check the advance of 
Buddhism. These Bhattas were the disciples of Kumarilla and these 
were the first to introduce the Kumarilla system of Mimamsic 
Philosophy, one eminent follower of which school was Saktibhadra, 
the author of the drama, Cuddmav^i, a^nd contemporary of Sanikara, 
If our traditions may be believed, one more direct disciple of 
Kumarilla lived to be the direct disciple of Samkara, I mean Mandana 
Misra, the later Suresvara. A reconciliation of these is not im- 
possible if w^e suppose that Kumarilla lived to a long age and that 
Mandana Misra was the last of his disciples. This is a very fairly 
feasible position, and it explains also why Prabhakara could expound 
a new system. In other words, Prabhakara was able to expound the 
new creed, because even Kumarilla and his first batch of students 
had not yet been able to establish their new view. That one is the 
discipla of another does not necessarily mean that the disciple must 
be younger; thus Padmapada and Suresvara and Saktibhadra are 
necessarily older than Samkara himself. It is, therefore, quite possi- 
ble that Prabhakara and Kumarilla were almost of the same age and 
both of them died before Samkara must have come into the arena. 
Not only that, if we may at-bach any w^eight to the remarks of 
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Samkara, it is also reasonable to suppose that Kumarilla must have 
died before Prabhakara, because ^amkara is more wroth with Prabha- 
kara than with Kumarilla. He is unsparing so far as Prabhakara is 
concerned, probably because he was as good as his contemporary 
and also hailed from the same grdmam}^ The date of Samkara has 
been fixed with a fair degree of certainty to the close of the 8th 
century and that means we may assign Prabhakara to the opening 
years of the same century. Kumarilla might have passed away 
about the middle of the period, and Maiidana, a latter-day disciple, 
could liave lived to become tiie disciple of Samkara and to live even 
after him, especially because the latter had but a short span of life. 
The same view is still further borne out by the fact that Sakti- 
bhadra, a disciple of Samkara, was a follow^er of the Kumarilla 
school, and this means that he must also have been connected with 
the original Bhattas who came and introduced the Mimamsa 
Philosophy into Kerala. I would, therefore, believe that Sakti- 
bhadra was the last of the disciples of the Bhattas, while Prabhakara 
belonged to the first batch. And this view” again suggests the first 
half of the 8th century as the date of Prabhakara. 

Now to sum up : the Vaisnavite Perumal of Kerala, the author 
of the Mukundamdla, w”as the first to assert himself against the rise 
of the Buddhists : he espoused the Vaisnavite cult, composed a sweet 
lyric, built Vaisnavite temples and patronised the revival of Samskrit 
studies in the land wbich led to the discovery of the genius of 
Prabhakara, and this Perumal must have graced the throne in the 
last decades of the 7th and the early decades of the 8th century. 

Now we shall proceed to the consideration of the other Kula- 
sekharas. Vasudeva, the author of the YudhistMra-Vijayam, men-- 
tions a Kulasekhara as his patron, and traditions make Lilasuka a 
contemporary of a Kulasekhara. The date of Lilasuka can with 
some amount of certainty be fixed, for our traditions make him the 
contemporary of Samkara and the successor of Suresvara on the 
pontifical throne at Tekke Madham at Trichur. In other w”ords, he 
may be assigned to the latter half of the 8th century. The opening 


(xromam. means a Unitary Brahmin Colony. There were originally 64 
such gmmams in Kerala, 32 in Malanad and 32 in Tulunady and every Namputiri 
must belong to one or other of the first 32 gramams* One such gramam is 
Pannnjur grdmmn, and both Prabhakara and Samkara belong to this gramam. 
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words of Ills Karndmrtam suggest that he was the disciple of 
Vasiideva : Cf . 

cintamanir jayati somagirirgururme 
siksagurusca bhagavan sikhipiocamaulili | 

The second has a Siesa, and here one may find a veiled 
reference to a Vasudeva, from whom Liiasiika learnt his worldly lore. 
Siksagiiru refers to the teacher who taught him worldly lore and so 
the Guru referred to in the first Pdda must be the spiritual Guru. 
If such an interjDretation may be accepted, it would mean that 
Vasiideva and Lilasuka stand in the relation of Guru and Sisya, and 
this would suggest that the Kulasekhara who was the patron « of 
Vasiideva and of Lilasuka was one and the same and that this 
Kulasekhara must have lived in the middle decades of the 8th 
century so that Lilasuka might continue to live in the opening 
decades of the 9th century. And be it noted that this Kulasekhara 
cannot be brought down to the eighties of the century for at the time 
of the birth of Samkara, the king of the country was Raja-Raj a, as 
mentioned in the Sankardcdryacaritam, while during the heyday of 
his greatness the king w^as Rajasekhara,^® a great poet and dramatist. 
This would mean that the patron of Vasudeva and Lilasuka must be 
put down to middle decades of the 8th century. 

It would be interesting to inquire if the patron of Vasudeva and 
the author of the Mukundamdla could be identical. The necessary 
interrelation between the various authors we have mentioned makes 
this identification rather difficult. And secondly that would again 
suggest that the country was ruled over by tiie same king for more 
than half a century, something that is improbable. We would, 
therefore, keep the author and the patron Kulasekharas separate, 
assigning the earlier to the earlier, and the latter to the middle, 
decades of the 8th century. There is also one more argument which 
necessitates such an assumption as we shall presently show. 

We have tried to locate five Kulasekharas and these have 
resolved themselves into two monarchs. We shall now proceed to 
locate the dramatist Kulasekhara. He has been the subject of a 
lot of discussion and various dates have been assigned to him, raiig- 

Vide my i3aper on The three great Philosophers of Kerala, Vide Note 14. 

18 Which are the vyorks he wrote remains yet to be discovered or identified. 
Has he anything to do with the dramatist or the Alarpkarika Raja^ekhara ? 
The question remains to be considered and this ushers in another literary 
problem. 
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ing from^ to tlie 12tli century. The lOth century-and- 

after ¥iew was first suggested by the late lamented^ MM. 6. Sastri 
and this view has gained strength by the acceptance of the same by 
Prof. Keithd^^ In the light of the internal evidence furnished by the 
works themselves, this date cannot be accepted, and, not only that, 
MM. Sastri’s date has no conclusive arguments to support it, except 
his fondness for his own Bhasa theory. 

From the prologue of Kulasekhara’s dramas it will be found 
that the poets then familiar and popular in Kerala were Sudraka, 
Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandin,^® while the poets Bhasa, Bhava- 
biifiti and Saktibhadra were unknown to him. The absence of refer- 
ence to Bhasa is inexcusable, if his works were known to him, and 
these works were popular on our stage. In view of the reference to 
Dandin and Harsa, the absence of reference to Bhavabhuti gives us 
the latest limit to the date of this author, all the more so because 
there was some sort of intellectual intercourse between the North 
and the South of India after the time of Samkara. Similarly the 
absence of all reference to Saktibhadra gives us the earliest limit. 
Saktibhadra indirectly claims that he was the first South Indian to 
write a Samskrit drama, and his drama Guddmarpi has been very 
popular on our stage. If Kulasekhara lived after the time of Sakti- 
bhadra, surely he should have referred to the first Samskrit drama- 
tist of Kerala — a dramatist not the least important, even when we 
regard him from the purely aesthetic point of view. This absence of 
reference to him can, therefore, mean only on© thing, namely that 
Kulasekhara lived before Saktibhadra became well known. It is also 
very strange that Saktibhadra should have suggested that he was 
the first South Indian dramatist if Kulasekhara had lived before him. 
Himself a Malay ali, he could not have said thus, if, when he wrote 
his drama, the dramas of Kulasekhara were popular. The only 
possible method of reconciling the two positions would be to assume 
that the two dramatists were contemporaries, Kulasekhara older and 
Saktibhadra younger. And they may have written their dramas 
almost at the same time. Possibly Saktibhadra, being diffident of 
his own merits, did not care to announce his work : that had to be 

I.H.Q. A reply to Prof. Keith {Vide Not© 6). The date of the dramatist 
is discussed iii detail in that paper. 

■^0 Xh© context suggests that Dandin is a dramatist — a new piece of 
information. 

14 : 
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done by the grea-t Samkara himself, if we may believe our traditions. 
We know that Saktibhadra lived to be a disciple of Samkara and 
that gives us his date. And since during the time of Samkara the 
sovereigns were Raja Raja and Rajasekhara, this Kulasekliara must 
be anterior to him. In other words, w’-e assign the dramatist 
Kula.%khara to the middle of the 8th century and he must have 
lived before 788 A.D. As regards the argument that the dramatist 
Kulasekhara’s contemporary quotes from the DasariipaJca, the answer 
is that it is a myth invented by MM. G. Sastri to support his Bhasa 
theory. 

Novr that we have to assign the dramatist to the middle of the 
Sth centur}^ it is but reasonable to identify him with the patron of 
Vasudeva. And as for the identification of this Kulasekliara with 
the author of the Muhundamdla, it will be seen that the style of 
the two writers presents an insurmountable difficulty. There is 
absolutely nothing in common between the natural simplicity of the 
lyric and the chaste elegance of the dramas. The two reveal two 
distinct hands. 

The discipline that we have introduced into the problem of 
the Kula^ekharas from the traditional and literary points of view 
resolves the six Kuiasekharas into two : the author of the devotional 
lyric and the dramatist, who come one after another with or without 
an interregnum, but more or less close upon each other. Both 
were devout Vaisnavites and both gave a powerful impetus to the 
revival of Hinduism which, springing from the greatest Bhaktayogin, 
Kulasekliara, and passing through the hands of the Karma-yogin, 
Prabhakara, reached its climax in the hands of Samkara, the great- 
est Jhanyogin that the world has over produced. 

Enough has been said in the course of the paper to show^ that 
this century was a century of great literary revival. Both the 
Kuiasekharas w^ere great patrons of literature : the regal munificence 
of the former was enjoyed by the Bhattas and Prabhakara, while 
at the court of the latter lived Somagiri, Vasudeva and Lllasuka. 
Besides these royal proteges, there were at least tw’o great poets, 
Laksmidasa and Saktibhadra. And the closing years of the century 
ushered in the great master-mind of India, the venerable Samkara, 
and his disciples. It would thus be seen that the 8th century is a 
great century for us so far as the development of Samskrit literature 
is concerned. 



NEW LIGHT ON THE GUPTA ABMINISTBATIVE SYSTEM 
—THE SIGNIFICANCE AND APPLICA OF , THE TERM 

KUMARAMATYA. 

De. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., 

Presidency College^, Calcutta, 

Of the administrative terms met with for the first time in the 
records of the Gupta Emperors, that of Kumdrdindtya is one of the 
most important. It has been usually interpreted to mean ' minister 
of the Crown-Prince \ ' although there has been forthcoming ^ 
another explanation of it as ^one who has been in the service of 
the king from the time when he was a boy/ Both these explanations 
are etymologically correct, the former evidently taking the term to 
be a tatpurusa compound, while the latter understands it as a 
kammadhdraya, and is supported by the parallel from Kwmdrddhyd- 
paka (Monier- Williams’s Diet., 1909, s.v.) meaning ‘ a teacher while 
still a youth’. The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural but is historically the only correct one, as the title rdyamdea 
(Sans, rdjdmdtya) is found already in the records of the Satavahana 
period in Western Iiidia.'^ But whatever the etymological or 
historical origin of the term might have been, its true import 
in the Gupta administrative system can only be understood in 
the light of the. context in which it occurs in the documents 
of this period. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta ^ 
the pmsasti is said to have been composed by Harisena, the 
sdndMvigraMka Immdrdmdtya and mahddwipdandyaha^ who was a 


1 C£. Fleet (CII, III, p. 16n), ‘ Couneillor of the Crown- Prince ’ ; Bloch (A.S.R., 
190S-4, p. 103), ‘ Prince’s Minister ’ ; Marshall (A.S.R., 1911-12, p. 52), " Councillor of 
the heir-apparent’; Beni Prasad {The State in Ancient India, p. 296), « minister 
of the Prince -viceroy It is unnecessary to take serious notice of Prof. Bhandar- 
kar’s tr. (131, XI, p. 176w) as ‘ the princes, the noble lords’. 

■ ''2 Bloch in, El, X, p. 50. ' 

Gf. the Nasifc Cave inscription (El, VIII, 8, No. 19) recording a donation by 
the daughter of a myamuca. 

Fleet, CII, III, No. 1. The words in the original are etm-ca kdvyam eshu- 
mem bhaudrajeapaddnam ddsasya samlj}apari$aTppan-anugrah~onmUita-mateh— 
sdndhwigrahika-humdfdmdtya-mahddandandyaka-Harisenasya, 
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serFaiit of the Emperor and whose intellect had been awakened by 
constant attendance on His Majesty. Another inscription ^ records 
a gift a mmitrikumdrdmatya, who- afterwards became also a 
mahdbalMdhikrta and who was the son of a rmantrikmndrdmatya of 
Ghandragiipta 11. In these cases evidently the kumdrdmdtya was an 
officer of the Crown (not ‘ a Councillor of the Crown-Prince and the 
examples show how he could rise to the high offices of Foreign 
minister, Commander-in- Chief and State Councillor. We might 
suppose that like the amdtya of the Arthasastra and the 'caste’ of 
'councillors and assessors’ described by Megasthenes, though not 
to the same extent, the kumdrdmdtya of the Gupta period was the 
title of a generic class of officials, out of whom were selected the 
high officers of State. 

Another aspect of the kumdrdmdtya' s functions is shown by the 
evidence of the copperplate inscriptions of the Gupta Emperors in 
North Bengal and the clay-seals of the same period that have been 
discovered on the site of ancient Vai^ali in North Bihar. The Damo- 
darpur plates Nos. I and II belonging to the reign of Kumaragupta I,, 
and bearing dates corresponding to 443-444 and 449-50 A.C. refer 
themselves to a time when the uparika Maharaja Jayadatta was 
governing the province (bhukti) of Pundravardliana and the kumdrd- 
mdtya YetmvB^imMX appointed by him was administering the office 
of the District head-quarters in the Kotivarsa District (visaya). Two- 
other records of the same group, Nos. IV and V, belonging to the 
reigns of Budhagupta and Bhanu(?) gupta show that in their time^ 
while the Pundravardhana province was governed by an uparika 
maharaja, the administration of the Kotivarsa district was carried 
on by a visayapati and an dyuktaka respectively It thus appear^ 
that in the province of North Bengal the kumdrdmdtya was carrying 
on those functions which were afterwards entrusted to the visayapati 
and should indeed have been normally reserved for the latter, namely 
that of administering the district in subordination to the pro vincial 
governor. 

The evidence of the Basarh seals belonging to the same period 
shows that in the neighbouring province of Tirabhukti the kumdrd- 
maty a was likewise entrusted with the district administration in 
subordination to the provincial governor called 'uparika. Thus in 


1 El, X, 15. 


2 See Ely XV„ No. 7 for reference. 
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Blocli’s descriptive list of these seals ^ No. 20 (represented by two 
specimens) reads 

‘ Tifahliuhty-upanh-ddJiikaranasya ’ 
w'hile No. 22 (of which there are six specimens) reads : — 

^ TwaAcumdrdmdty-adhikarana \ 

On the analogy of the Damodarpur plates Nos. I and II above- 
mentioned we ma};^ take them to refer respectively to the uparika in 
charge of the Tirabhukti province and the kumdrdmdtya stationed 
at the district head-qnarters called Tira. Of a somewhat peculiar 
character is the seal No. 200 in Spooner’s descriptive list of clay 
seals discovered by him subsequently at Basarh.^ On it are written 
in characters of the 4th or 5th century A.C. the w^ords 

VaisdUmlma kimde Jcumdrdmdtyddhikaranasya. 

This may be translated as ^of the office of the kumdrdmdtya at 
the Kunda called Vaisali but of the place indicated by the phrase 
Vaisdlmdma kimii^da we cannot form any idea. 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the legends 
on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of his excavations 
at Basarh. In Bloch’s classified list to which reference has been 
made above Nos. 4, 5 and probably 9 bear the legend : — 

Ymard^a-pdddya-kumdrdmdiy-dd'h%kaTaria\ 
and Nos. 6 and 7 have — 

‘ ^Tl-ywdard^d-hhaUdraka-pddlya-kwmdrdmdty-dd'hikaru^asya^ 
while No, 8 reads — 

* Sr\ -paramab}iattdTaka-pdd%ya-humdrdmdty-ddhikaraiiaJ ^ 

These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows ; — 

'His Highness, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’, 

' (Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka, 
the Chief of Princes’ Ministers ’ and ' His Highness, the illustrious 
Paramabhattaraka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers These versions 
are contrary to the rules of grammatical construction and the 
accepted meanings of the terms in question. AdUkarami is a well- 
knowm term meaning a Court of Justice or an office and is not 

1 A.S.K., 1903-4, p. 109. 2 A.S.R., 1913-14, p. 134. 

Op. cit.,pp.''' 107-8... ■ ■ 
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synonymous with adhikrta, Yuvaraja and bhattaraka are. not tw^o 
independeiit words, but evidently form one and the same compound* 
Tuvamja-padlya and faramubhattdraJca 'pddlya are not nouns in the 
nominative case but adjectival formations. Another explanation of 
the three legends above-mentioned has been presented by the late 
Mr* E. B. Banerjee in the course of his Manindra Chandra Nandi 
Lectures at the Benares University. He takes ‘ pdda ’ (in the singu- 
lar) to mean/ equal to ' and Yuvaraja-bhaUdraka to signify ' the real 
heir-apparent ’ as distinguished from the Yuvardjas who were ' the 
yoxmger princes of the royal family’. Prom this he concludes that 
‘ some of the kmndrdmdtyas were held to be equal in rank to the 
princes of the blood-royal ’ and others were held to be ‘ equal to the 
heir of the Emperor w^hile others again were ' equal in rank to 
His Majesty the Emperor This explanation is open to the follow- 
ing objections : — 

(1) The termination ])dda (in the plural) is a well-known 

honorific designation added to the names or titles of 
persons. No authority has been cited to illustrate the 
use of pdda (in the singular) in the sense of ' kalpa ’ 
which by the way means ‘ a little less than ’ and not 
* equal to as understood by Mr. Banerjee. 

(2) Even if we could understand the termination pdda in 

Mr. Banerjee’s sense, the compound Yuvardjapddlya- 
kumdrdmdty-ddMkarav^a cannot mean ‘ (Of) the ojBfice 
of the kumdrdmdtya equal in rank to the Yuvaraja’, 
for the affix chha (lya) has always a possessive sense. 

(3) The distinction drawn between Yuvaraja anS Yuvaraja- 

bhattaraka has not the slightest evidence in its favour. 
Yuvaraja by itself, always means the ' Crown-Prince k 
It is natural to take Yuvardja-bhaUdraka, ‘ the lord, the 
Crown-Prince ’ as an expanded form of the simple term 
Yuvaraja. 

(4) The conclusion to which Mr. Banerjee’s arguments lead 

him, namely that certain Kumdrdmdtyas were equal in 
rank even to the Emperor — a fact w'hich he himself 
admits to be unparalleled in the history of ancient or 
modern times—*is enough to prove the untenableness 
of his interpretation. 

What then, is the meaning of the three seal-legends that we are 
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now coiisidering ? Probably the clue is furnished by the inscription 
on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall at Bhita 
in. 19Il-12d which, reads : — 

MaMsuipati-mahadavidaiidyaka-Visnuraksita'pMdnudhydta-- 
humdrdmdfy-ddhikaranasya , 

The term pdddnudhydta is regularly used in the Ancient Indian 
inscriptions to indicate the relation of a feudatory or an official 
to his suzerain, or that of a son or younger brother to his superior.^ 
As in this case the first sense is out of the question and the second 
is improbable. We have to apply the last meaning. Thus the 
whole inscription would probably mean that the kumdrdmatya in 
question was the son of Visnuraksita, the Chief Cavalry Officer and 
Commander-in-chief. Evidently the humdrdmdtya thought his office 
to be so unimportant that he preferred to be known even in his 
official capacity by his relationship to his father who held a dis- 
tinguished position. If this argument has any weight, it follows, 
that the legends Yuvardja-pddhja-kumdrdmatyddhilcarana and the 
like on the Basarh seals refer similarly to the kumdrdmdtyas who 
were related probably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the 
Emperor. 

A fevT references in the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the application of the term kumdrd- 
mditya in the period of decline and fall of the Gupta Empire. The 

232 G.E. 

Amauna plate of the Maharaja Nandana of — ^ introduces us 

551-2 A.C. 

to a prince who styles himself deva^guru-paddmidhydia- kumdrdmatya. 
The omission of all references to the name of the paramount sover- 
eign shows that in the find-spot of the inscription (comprised within 
the modern Gaya district) he reigned practically as an independent 
sovereign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that like the Nawab Viziers of Oudh 
during the decline of the Mughal Empire, he retained the official 
title which had belonged to his ancestors under the Gupta Em- 
perors. More significant, still, is the evidence of the record of 
Lokanatha, who reigned in East Bengal in the latter half of the 
seventh century A.C. probably as a feudatory of the later Guptas.^ 


1 191 M2, p. 52. 

3 El, X,, 12. 


2 Cf. Fleet. Oil, III, p. 17n2. 
4 El, XV, 19. 
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111 this case the seal attached to the copperplate bears in characters 
of the Gupta period the legend — 

Kmndrayndtyddhikaran^asya 

while alongside is written in characters of the seventh century — 

Lokandihasya, 

Probably the explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
ancestors of Lokanatha had served as Kmndrdmdtyas under the 
Gupta Emperors and that long afterwards when their descendants 
assumed practical independence they continued to use not only the 
title but even the identical seals of the earlier period. 



.THE KOSIR.: THEIR PLA.CE IN SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY. 

(A SUMMABY.) 

V. R. R. Ramchandba Dikshitab, 

Dept, of Indian History and Archceology, Madras University. 

There are a number of stanzas in the Sangam works which men- 
tion a class of people known as the Kosar who were lovers of truth 
and justice. The term Kosar admits of different interpretations and 
if it could mean a tribe it is likel}^ that it was a foreign tribe different 
from the Tamils. Various conjectures have been made in this direc- 
tion. The Kosar have been identified with the ^ Yavanas or the 
Greeks, the Kushans, the Satpute families of several castes near 
Poona, the Pallavas of Kanci, the Sathiamangalam Tamil Brahmans 
known as Brhat-carana, the Vadugar, consisting of Telugus, Kanna- 
das and Tulus, the Kongus and the Gangas and so on. There is still 
further interpretation that there were different classes of the K5sar. 
Yet another ingenious explanation is that it refers to titles of offices 
like j udges, commanders of the army, etc . The same vagueness attends 
the location of the territory occupied by their kingdom. 

A re-examination of the whole question shows that the Kosar 
whatever be their origin, became Tamilized in course of time by 
marriage and other alliances with the three Tamil kingdoms, the 
Cola, Cera and the Pandya. These three kingdoms find distinct 
mention in the Tolkdppiyam, the earliest extant work of the Tamils. 
From this it is evident that the Ko^arnadu did not exist in the time 
of Toikappiyanar. Later on, in connection with the dedication of the 
temple to Pattinidevi, the epic SilappadiMram mentions the kings of 
the five kingdoms who erected temples and celebrated festivals in her 
honour. These kingdoms are the Pandya, C51a, Kerala, Kongu and 
Ceylon. It is interesting to compare these with those in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, According to the latter, five independent kingdoms 
existed on the southern frontier of the Mauryan Empire. These are 
the Pandya, Cola, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparni. We 
easily identify the Kerajaputras with the Ceras, and the Tamraparni 
'with Ceylon. What is left is the Satyaputras and w’'e have to take it 
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that these are no other than the K5sar of the Kongnnadn. Why 
Asoka names them Satyaputras is evident from the Kosar being desig- 
nated by the epithets like the nanmolik-kosar, onni-moli-k5sar and 
so on. This quite fits in with the literal meaning of the term Satya- 
piitras which is, the sons of truth. 

Though branches of this tribe came to be settled in different parts 
of the Tamil country, still the Satyaputra kingdom was the Tulii or 
Tuluva land of which the present Mangalore was possibly the centre 
extending from the Malabar coast, and to the north of the ancient 
Cera kingdom. Thus occasional but welcome glimpse we get of the 
Far South of the ancient Indian continent from north Indian epi- 
graphy. 
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NEED FOR MUSEUMS OF ART IN INDIA. 

Ajit Ghose, M.A.. 

: , Remarkable growth of Museums of Art in the present century 

The remarkable growth of new museums has been one of the out- 
standing features in the cultural life of the nations of the west in the 
present century. Indeed the development of museums in Europe and 
iinierica can be truly said to have been phenomenal. Although in 
England the movement has made good progress, that country has 
been outstripped by both Germany and the United States. ForGer- 
many, that land of museums, it has been claimed that judged by the 
number and variety of its museums, it stands at the head of ail 
countries of the world. As regards museums of art, from personal 
experience I can say that those who visit the United States cannot 
fail to be struck by the amazing number of its museums. Every city 
seems to have its museum and not infrequently there are several. 
Instances are not rare where people of culture in other countries 
know the name of a city onl}^ through its being associated with some 
great art museum. When recently the Director of the British 
Museum wTote that America has nearly a thousand museums, the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of New York gently took him 
to task by saying that the number was not quite a thousand but in 
effect he said that it was something very near it. 

Reasons for the development of the Museum idea in the United States 

During a recent visit to America I was vividly impressed not 
only by the number of the museums of art, but by the imposing digni- 
ty of the buildings in which they are housed, the magnificent collections 
they enshrine and which are being added to from day to day and 
vreek to w^eek, the efficient organisations which foster them and 
above ail the marvellous public spirit to which they owe not merely 
their origin but their wonderful vitality and I often asked myself : 
What is the reason for this remarkable spread of the museum idea in 
this great free country ? The answer is : It is the recognition by the 
most progressive people of the world at the present day that mu- 
seums are a great force in the life of the nation— a powerful factor in 
its cultural uplift. I have been saddened by the reflection that this 
idea has not yet been realised in this land of ours. 
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Unifying influence of Museums of Art 

I believe it is Sir Frederick Kenyon who has said that one of the 
chief reasons for the rapid growth of the museum movement in the 
United States was the recognition of the fact that museums of 
art were of immense service to the nation for the purpose of so mould- 
ing the children of the various nationalities which constitute the 
population of the United States that they would grow up with the 
pride of consciousness that they were all American citizens. If it be 
true that such a purpose can be served by museums of art in America, 
a similar purpose could be served equally well by museums of art in 
that federated India, which, it is hoped, will be an accomplished fact 
in the near future. 

Absence of public spirit in India in respect of Museums 

111 India the number of museums is very small — in fact less than 
fifty. In nearly all cases they owe their origin not to public spirited 
donations and subscriptions but to the initiative of the state and it is 
the state which maintains them. We have seen within the last three 
decades universities springing up in different provinces and a few of 
these have been founded by private munificence but so far as muse- 
ums are concerned, such munificence has been singularly behindhand. 
Within the last thirty years only about half a dozen new museums 
have been built, and only one, which, it is hoped, will become a real 
museum of Indian art. It would hardly be overstating facts to say 
that all the older museums are more or less in a state of stagnation. 
In fact both the state and the public have utterly failed to recognise 
the importance of museums and to do their duty by them. 

Museums of Art in America are the result of public spirited 
endeavo^irs 

In the United States the only museums under state control are 
those under the Smithsonian Institution (which itself is the outcome 
of a princely benefaction by an Englishman). The great museums 
of art depend not on the state or the civic authorities but nearly al- 
ways on the public spirit of citizens. Men who have made fortunes 
give generously of their wealth, help museums to make costly acqui- 
sitions, very often place their most valued treasures on loan in muse- 
ums and not seldom bequeath them to such institutions, while not a 
day passes but some cherished object becomes the property of a 
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museum by gift from its owner. In England, too, a very great deal 
has been done for museums, even from the earliest days of such insti- 
tutions, by private benefactors. 

What the Metropolitan Museum of Art has achieved 

(3n the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, the President of the Mu- 
seums Association of Great Britain sent a congratulatory message, in 
the course of which he said : ‘ The remarkable achievements of the 
Metropolitan Museum, its marvellous growth, and the high value of 
its educational work are known to the whole world ; the suj)port which 
it has received from the citizens of New York and other benefactors 
has excited the admiration and envy of kindred institutions in other 
countries ; the magnificence of its collections is only equalled by the 
abundant use which is made of these treasures. realise that the 
enterprise and activity of its officers and staff have enabled the collec- 
tions to exert a profound influence in the intellectual development 
of the great city to which it belongs.’ These are high words of praise, 
which, however, do no more than set out truthfully what the Metro- 
politan Museum stands for and the support it receives from the en- 
lightened citizens of New York. When will any of our Indian mu- 
seums be worthy of receiving a similar tribute ? Yet sixty jeSbVB ago 
when this great institution was founded it took two years to collect 
§250,000 with which to make a start. To-day the cost of admini- 
stration alone of the Metropolitan Museum is over $1,636,472 annual- 
ly and it has a yearly income of over $500,000 consecrated solely to 
purchases. It receives a civic grant of $479,112 ; it realises in sub- 
scriptions from its members $140,960 and from the sale of publica- 
tions, including photographs and casts, and from fees received for 
various services $73,802.05. 

What public spirit can accomplish shown by the Boston Museum 

Although the Metropolitan Museuni receives a handsome contri- 
bution from the city budget, ail museums in the United States are 
not equally fortunate. The second largest museum for example, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, receives no grant from civic funds. 
Yet the Boston Museum levies no toll on the public in the shape of 
entrance fees as some of the continental museums do— the Louvre for 
instance* A little over a decade ago, the President of the Boston 
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Museum wrote : ‘ Althougt unaided by State or City let us not, at 
least in these days, sell the service that it is possible for the museum 
to render. Let us swing the doors wide open and make the entrance 
as free as is the entrance to the parks of a great city. As they give 
the beauty of nature, let us see to it that the museum gives as far as 
in it lies the beauty of art. Let us make that beauty free to all/ 

An(EmiG condition of Museums in India 

I have before me the annual reports of the leading museums in 
India. The total expenditure of ail the museums in India is a very 
small fraction of the expenditure on any one of the great art 
museums whether of America or of England or of France, and the 
total amount spent on new acquisitions is even less. Yet nearly a 
million and a half people visit the Indian Museum at Calcutta annu- 
ally, over half a million the Lahore Museum, and about the same 
number the other importanb provincial museums. And what is the 
amount of educational work that these museums are doing ? Of 
course by educational work of museums is not meant that formal in- 
struction which schools and colleges impart. Barring a few public 
lectures and special days for University students in some of them,, 
the museums are doing nothing. For want of proper financial aid 
the staff is nearly ever3rwhere inadequate. In not a few instances al- 
ready overworked heads of art schools are placed in charge of mu- 
seums as honorary curators. This is unfair both to them and to the 
museums. In exceptional cases only have such individuals by their 
untiring energy built up important collections, but generally they are 
so handicapped that the museums are unable to function properly. 
Most museums have no proper catalogues and in many instances 
there are no labels even on exhibits. 

Universities and Art Education 

Unlike our Indian universities, western universities are more and 
more realising the importance of art studies. The educational signi- 
ficance of such studies was recently pointed out by the Chairman of 
the Commission of Fine Arts at Washington at the opening session of 
the twenty-first Convention of the American Federation of Arts, and 
the quotation he gave from the unpublished writings of Charles Eliot 
Norton furnishes such a cogent argument for the inclusion of art stud- 
ies in the university curriculum that I make no apology for repro- 
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duciiig it here : ' * In a complete scheme of University studies, the 
history of the Fine Arts in their relation to social progress, to gener- 
al culture, and to literature, should find a place, not only because 
architecture, sculpture and painting have been, next to literature, the 
most important modes of expression of the.' sentiments, beliefs and, 
opinions of men, but also because they afford evidence, often in a 
more striking and direct manner than literature itself, of the moral, 
temper and intellectual culture of the various races by whom they 
have been practised, and thus become the most effective aids to the 

proper understanding of history We need to quicken the 

sense of connection between the present generation and the past ; to 
develop the conviction that culture is but the name for that inheri- 
tance, alike material and moral, that we have received from our pre- 
decessors, and which we are to transmit with such addition as we can 
make to it, to our successors.’ The importance of the museum as a 
factor in education has been recognised by many well-known universi- 
ties by associating with themselves museums. As notable examples of 
university museums, the great museum of Peimsylvania University 
at Philadelphia and the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, Mass., 
may be cited. Of the latter it has been said : ‘ The building is more 

than a museum ; lectures, research, drawing, painting, all the varied 
functions of the Department of Fine Arts of Harvard University ’ 
are ' carried on within it. The controlling desire is to have represen- 
tative works of art immediately available for study and this aim has 
been achieved in method and material’. 

Our present day education in India has made us even mox'e 
materialistic than the west. We have eyes only for our narrow 
material wants. The spiritual side of our nature has become dulled. 
This was strikingly shown in the course of a debate in the U. P. 
Legislative Council in 1927 on a motion to establish an Art Gallery in 
Lucknow, when the argument advanced against it that carried most 
weight was that it was bh unnecessary luxury. The west, however, 
has now been convinced that art galleries and museums far from 
being luxuries, are as necessary as colleges and universities for na- 
tional uplift. Truly has it been said that ‘on every occasion the 
effect of a proposed measure on the soul and spirit must be taken 
into account as well as the effect on the purse 
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Need for comprehensive Museums of Art 

I have made the subject of my presidential address the need for 
miiseums of art and not the need for museums of Fine Arts advisedly. 
The museum of the future will be a comprehensive art museum. All 
arts, whether the so-called Fine Arts or the so-called Industrial Arts, 
which express beauty and" inspire a love of beauty deserve to be hon- 
oured by us. It may be remarked here that though one very im- 
portant museum in America is styled a Museum of Fine Arts, it is 
really a very comprehensive museum of art. Recent institutions 
have nearly all adopted the designation of Museum of Art. 

The modern conception of a museum of art is not that of a store- 
house of ‘learned curiosities ’ as Dr. Johnson described it, — an Ajaib 
Gliar or Jadii Ghar — a w^onder house, as it is called in India, through 
which people will walk wdth wondering eyes but vacant minds, but of 
‘ a more or less complete collection of objects illustrative of the his- 
tory of art in all its branches from the earliest beginnings to the pre- 
sent time, which should serve not only for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the people, but should also show- to the students and 
artisans of every branch of industry in the high and acknowledged 
standards of form and colour, what the past had accomplished ’ for 
them not to imitate but to emulate and excel. In our country there 
is urgent need for reawakening the sense of beauty which now seems 
to be slumbering. Yet in this land before the degradation of Indian 
art w^as wrought by a new materialistic spirit with its accompaniment 
of degeneration of the public taste, the artistic sense of its people had 
produced in past times splendid works which have aroused the ad- 
miration of the most critical peoples of the wnrlcl. Only museums of 
art can and will help to resuscitate not only the aesthetic sense but 
the dormant creative powder of the nation by that educational work 
which they alone can carry on. But a museum of art is not only a 
living inspiration in art but it unfolds the whole history of mankind 
and the development of the civilisation of the world. Art is limitless 
in time and knows no geographical bounds. So it has been truly 
Said that it is only by ‘ the juxtaposition of arts of different kinds 
and different times and different countries that true art can be seen 
and that beauty of all kinds can find its inspiration’. Thus museums 
of art constitute a real fellow^ship of all nations. The spirit that art 
embodies is indispensable lor the highest welfare of every nation. 
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The miiseiim of art is the greater university to which we pass through 
the portals of our schools and colleges to find that ‘ joy and inspira- 
tion which only beauty can give and which will guide us on our 'way 
to the fuller life of useful citizens of the world. Art has a human 
■interest for all. It is not something which one goes to satisfy a 
curiosity by looking at ; it is something to be absorbed into one’s 
daily life. It is the connection between art and life which should be 
brought home to everyone. The aim of every museum of art should 
be not to segregate art within its walls but ' to distribute art 
through life 

Museum purposes 

In the present conception of museum purposes wliat is of para- 
inouiit interest is service to the community as opx^osed to the old 
conception that the raison d'etre of museums was the preservation 
and exhibition of objects. Unfortunately it is the latter view which 
seems to be the only point of view from which museum officials in 
India regard their charge. That is the point of view wdiich the two 
Museums Conferences, held in India in 1907 and 1911, show and cer- 
tainly there have been no changes noticeable in jnuseum methods in 
this country since.. Such an attitude is out of date in the west. The 
museum curator regards himself as a servant of the public — a servant 
who can make a great contribution to the educational and intellect- 
ual life of the nation. JSTot only can he help the scholar and 
artist, as he probably often does, but he can add an inch to the 
height of the man in the street by making him feel an interest in 
things which he could not comprehend although they excited his 
curiosity — maldng him desire to know, and perhaps awakened a far 
away response in the sense of beauty latent in his soul. And wdien 
these things shall teach him that beauty is his heritage, they wall add 
to his dignity, not only as a thinking being but as a self-respecting 
unit in the nation, for a museum of art is a historical record of the 
achievements of the nation. It will teach him as w^ell to respect 
other nations through a knowledge of their achievements. Thus the 
museum will cease to be merely a place for relaxation and amusement 
and will become a powerful humanising influence. In this connection 
the dictum of a great museum authority that ‘ Every form of instruc- 
tion or experience which teaches men to link their lives with the past 
makes for stability and ordered progress might be commended to 
the notice of politicians and statesmen. 
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Museum methods 

It may be objected that in India the public ‘ does not exist to 
wliom a museum can be an important element in their mental equip- 
ment It is not contended that a museum of art will at once exert 
an educational influence on an uneducated public, but with the 
spread of general education it can become a powerful instrument for 
the cultivation of the public taste. Even on persons of lowly capa- 
city a museum can exercise a great influence for good if the proper 
methods of instruction are available in widening his knowledge and 
outlook and in this way it will enrich his life. The principal methods 
of education which all museums should adopt are proper arrange- 
ment and display, intelligible labelling and guide lectures or gallery 
guidance. In ail such efforts museums in this country should em- 
ploy the vernacular language of the province as well as English ; too 
much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of this change, to which I 
would draw the attention of all responsible authorities. 

It is much easier to create a lively interest in arts and crafts by 
imparting them by way of amusement than by i3reaching them. In 
America this truth has been fully grasped. Cinema exhibitions, 
temporary exhibitions, either from the museum’s own reserves or on 
loan f rom other public or private collections and propaganda work in 
the press, in respect of such exhibitions, and broadcast lectures for 
making the public take a keener interest in museums are regular fea- 
tures of the leading institutions. Lectures are also an’anged through- 
out the year for both grown up and young children, and there is a 
trained staff for this department of museum activity, which is of far- 
reaching importance. Thus in their most impressionable years are 
men taught to know and to feel an intellectual pleasure in works of 
art, so that they come to look with affection on museums as ‘ the 
most beautiful institutions in modern life 

In the educational work of the museum the need for guide hooks 
and of photographic and other reproductions is now obvious. In all 
such educational work it should always be borne in mind that the 
person whom it is intended to reach is the non-specialist. 

No Museums of Art in India 

That India which is still a back number in educational progress, 
is lacking museums of art is not surprising. There are a fair 
number of museums but there is not a single museum which can be 
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dignified by.the name of ' museum' of art. . ^None of tiie old established 
iiiuseiiims\ was iiiteiided . to be, nor is in fact, a museum of art. , The 
Madras Miiseiini, has a fine collection of South Indian sculptures 
and .bronzes, but otherwise it can -lay no claim to be a museiini of 
art* The Lucknow Museum is in the, same position with its im- 
portant collection of Mathura .sculptures. The collection of, sculp- 
tures. of the Lahore Museum is' confined’ to Gandhara; it has , an 
art section, with; a good collection of Kangra paintings. The Prince 
of Wales Museum of Bombay would have made a promising art 
museum, notwithstanding its poor collection of Indian paintings— 
poor,, as regards quality — if it ■ had' not attempted, to be a' natural 
history museum as well. Among- all 'the museums , in India, the 
arcliseoiogical collection of the Indian Museum in Calcutta is alone 
fairly representative and is of .aesthetic, importance. , At the same 
ti,me its collection of old Indian paintings, though not fully represen- 
tative, is, thanks, to Havell, rich, in its Moghul section, and, thanks. to 
Percy Brown, it has also a fine collection of Kangra paintings. Its 
ind'iistrial art section, which is so overcrowded that there is no proper 
display, has some very choice examples of Indian Art'. .But, however 
fine the collections may be, they are still capable of very considerable 
expansion even for , a museum devoted to India alone, whereas to 
grow into a great museum of art the collections should embrace 
every country. Our m'useums, which are mostly combined museums, 
of In,dian art, ethnology and natural history, have w.ith their meagre 
funds attempted to do too much and have succeeded , in ,,doing, but 
little. For, the most part they are ill-organised and under-stafied.. 
They have, the slenderest funds, for fresh acquisitions and they . have 
no space for expansion. As I have already said the great potentiali- 
ties of museums in the field of educational and cultural uplift have 
been very imperfectly, if at all, understood. 

Loss to. India caused by absence of Museums of Art 

If there had been a single great museum of art in India func- 
tioning in accordauee with western conceptions of the aim and scope 
of museums of art, many treasures would never have been irre- 
vocably lost to this country. If you want to admire the finest 
Amaravati sculptures you must visit the British Museum ; if you 
want to see the greatest Gupta bronze, you must go to Birmingham ; 
so also if you want to see the wonderful miniatures of the Buddhist 
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palm-leaf manuscripts, you will have to visit Washington or Detroit^ 
or London * if you want to see the Primitive Rajput Raginis you 
must go to Boston or New York. These treasures of art are not to 
be found in any of the public museums of India but have left our 
land to enrich the museums of other countries. When Lord Curzon 
planned the Victoria Memorial his imagination conceived nothing 
grander than a museum which would unfold the splendid pageant of 
British history in India. But a far nobler memorial would have 
been a great museum of art and within it might have been 
fittingly included the pageant of British Indian history. Such a 
museum may be a dream today but it must be accomplished to- 
morrow^ if India is to take her proper place with other great nations. 

Miiseim Buildings 

I must now say a few words on the subject of museum buildings. 
No attention is paid to museum design in India. Our museum 
buildings with one or two exceptions are ill-suited for their purpose. 
They lack the charm of spaciousness and proper arrangement. They 
are overcrowded and they have not been designed to provide for 
future expansion. The unsuitable character of many of the museum 
buildings on the continent and even in England has been commented 
upon by more than one authority. Professor Stanley Jevons pointed 
out long ago that the arrangement of ‘ diverse collections in a long 
series of continuous galleries, worst exemplified at South Kensington, 
but also unfortunately to be found in the older galleries of the 
British Museum is a complete mistake ’ for ‘ every collection ought to 
form a definite congruous whole, which can be visited, studied and 
remembered with a certain unity of impression ’. Unfortunately this 
deservedly condemned method of exhibition of totally different 
collections in a continuous series of galleries is all too common in 
India. In America considerable attention is given to the subject of 
museum design. The Boston Museum plan of uniting under one roof 
a group of structurally separate museums, connected by halls and 
corridors is admirable. The principles underlying the design may be 
commended to all museum authorities in India, present and future, 
and have been thus stated: (1) Division in plan into departments 
structurally separate, each with a well-defined circuit ; (2) Division 
in elevation into a main exhibition floor and a reserve and stud}^ 
floor ; and (3) Ample light in every room on both floors. What has 
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been designated the ^ pyramidal type ’ has been suggested as the 
type of museum building for the future. It has been thus described : 

‘ This would be a building offering practically unlimited basement 
storage space with quantities of material readily accessible to every- 
one; a ground floor devoted wholly to reserve exhibitions of 
collections and to studies ; and a main floor, consisting of galleries 
giving emphasis to single objects or groups of fine small objects, with 
all the space they need. In such a museum the building itself 
might be limited to any size deemed the reasonable maximum 
without prejudice to the increase of the collections. All its contents 
would remain visible : those (permanently or temporarily) of most 
importance on exhibition ; those (permanently or temporarily) of 
secondary importance in the reserves ; and an increasing number in 
accessible storage rooms. Growth might take place indefinitely by 
the removal of objects from exhibits to reserves and then to storage 

Principle of selection for M.useums 

As regards the guiding principle in the selection of museum 
specimens, it is wide range with high quality and not quantity. 
This cardinal principle is consistently observed by museum officials 
in the west now, 

hluseum Officials 

A word must be said as to the type of men who should be the 
heads of museums, who are to build up their collections and who 
are to make the influence of the museums under their charge felt 
in the community. Art scholarship is rare in India but still there 
are art scholars available and it is these men, and they must be men 
of wide sympathies, who should have the direction of museums of 
art. But their hands must not be tied ; they must enjoy consider- 
able freedom of initiative. Such men can easily train their staffs 
on right lines. In this connection I will recall the observation of Sir 
William Flower, to whose term of office as Director the British 
Museum owed a great deal, that ‘ a museum depends for its success 
not on its buildings, not on its cases, and not on its exhibits, but 
on its curator’. Intimate contact wdth art not only of India but 
of all other countries will be possible in museums of art properly 
organised by directors of the type postulated and who can gainsay 
that such intimate contact is urgently needed and will be a powder 
for good ? 




A FEW HINDU MINIATURE-PAINTERS OF THE 18th AND 
19th CENTURIES. 

Mohammad Abdullah Chughtai. 

Miiiiatiire-pamtiiig means illustrations in the manuscripts or 
other literary compilations-, which specially in Persia and India were 
first adopted by Mohammadans in their books. The Mohammadans 
were next to Chinese who prepared paper and used it for preserving 
their writings. The Muslim artists who used to illustrate the MSS. 
possessed many qualifications. They were caligraphists, guilders, 
painters, binders, etc., as it can be testified in the most early records 
of Mussalmans’ Al-FaJieiat, etc. Moreover, we should be thankful to 
the European scholars who have afforded us a lot of compilations in 
the current century bearing ample informations in this respect. 

As regards indigenous Indian Art and Literature we find its 
traces in the ancient fresco paintings and in the form of stone 
inscriptions or writings on palm leaves. These have never been 
surpassed in their excellence from the point of art, but we do not find 
any trace of any miniature-painting in India before the advent of 
Islam. At the beginning of the Moghal Empire in India under 
Akbar, the Hindus had a hand in official affairs through his inter- 
communal policy, which afforded them ample opportunity of obtaining 
best advantage of the Islamic culture which the Mohammadans had 
brought with them, s|)ecially in Art and Literature. Thus a Hindu 
coterie achieved prominence. 

In the case of the art of painting we find many Hindu names 
among the artists employed in preparing the Persian manuscript of 
Amir Hamza ^ under the guidance of Mir Sayyad Ali of Tabrez 
Judai and Khawja Abdus Samad of Shiraz who were the commis- 
sioned Persian artists for the special purpose at the court of 
Hiimayun. As the author of MathuT’id-Umra says in the account of 
the famous story-teller Darbar Khan (Vol. II, p. 3) 'to illustrate 
the Romance of Amir Hamza fifty artists of the Behzad school w^ere 
employed under the guidance of Khawaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz 
and Mir Sa5’'yad Ali of Tabrez Judai.’ This pioneer work of art 
began in the reign of Humayun and w^as completed in the reign of 
Akbar. Its full description is given in many contemporary records 
(Oriental College, Lahore, Mag,, 1925). A long list of the court artists 
of Akbar is provided in Ain4-AJcbari which includes both Hindus 
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and Mohammadans who are described as the followers of Behzad. 
I am sure, these must have shared in illustrating Amir Hamza. 
Kahar, Daswant, Bhagwati, etc., w’^ere the able pupils of Khaw^aja 
Abdus Samad, who was also Akbar’s himself Ustad. In these 
illustrations of classic Persian style Indian figures are also blended 
by Indian hands which leads us to name this the Indo-Persian school. 
As time rolled on this Indo-Persian school developed many difierent 
styles. One of them is specially worth mention, i.e. the Indian 
School with purely Indian Life, mythology and legend wLich received 
religious touch in the latter period. Critics of the modern age have 
divided this Indian -Painting into many petty heads which are based 
on flimsy grounds. Their futile efforts have brought about great 
confusion in the real charm of Indian-Art which has been utterly 
ignored and instead of propagating the essence of the beauty and 
charm of our art they have put the minds of the people towards the 
study of an historical back-ground of the subject on prejudicial lines. 
Art must be free from such narrow^-mindedness. Many authorities 
on the subject have also already objected to it. 

Similarly, if the people of Hyderabad, Deccan, w^ould pay a little 
heed to it, I think they could easily create a new Golcunda or 
Deccani School on a sounder basis than any other, rather, this 
Deccani school can lead all other existing Indian schools of Painting 
both in age and quality, as the Hyderabad Dominions lead in the 
case of Fresco Paintings which are found in Ajanta of wdiich they 
should be proud. Such as an authentic illustrated manuscript 
of ' Najam-id-Alam' (978 A.H. = 1520 A.D.) found in the Beatty 
Collection came from the Bijapur Ibrahim’s court wLich bears Persian 
paintings blended wdth Indian figures to some extent, on which Dr. 
Laurence Binyon has devoted a note in the Rupam (Jan. 27). 
Another work of similar merit of a great interest an ‘ Urdu Laila 
Alajmin ’ in verse by a Deccani poet, Ahmad, of the days of Mohammad 
Quli Qutab Shah (988 A.H.==1580 A.D.), which is also illustrated, on 
which Prof. Sherani has added a very authentic note in Oriental 
College Magazme, Lahore, Nov. 1925 Hhat this piece of Art surpasses 
even those Indo-Persian illustrated MSS. of those days in many 
respects.’ I will draw the attention of the Deccan Government 
towards it, not with a view to widening the confusion but simply in 
order to preserve the art of the country. 

Nowadays, a good many orthodox Hindu writers on art are 
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doing their level best to link up old Fresco-paintings of Indian caves 
with the present newly founded Rajput school, through Jain minia- 
ture-paintings found in the Gujrati MSS, of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
which seems to be very ridiculous. Had it been based on some sound 
definite bases we would certain!}^ have gladly admitted its usefulness. 
It has no connection either in the tradition or technique or spirit 
of the art of Aj an ta. 

The great authorities on Eastern Art, such as Dr. F, R. Martin, 
Blochet, Migeon, Sakesian Bey, Mr. Sarkar, etc., have unanimously 
disapproved it. I quote here the opinions of Martin, Sarkar, and 
Sakesian Bey which are, I think, quite sufficiently convincing: — 

Dr, Martin says : — ^ The Rajput attribution has been exploited 
during the last few years and particularly by amateurs who have 
never seen a miniature of the great Indian period. Some writers on 
Indian art declare them to belong to the Rajput school and that 
they represent the genuine Indian Art descended directly^ from the 
art of the masters of Ajanta. It is a coincidence that these 
miniatures w^ere first painted just at the period when European 

travellers, especially English travellers, went to India It is 

specially in these decadent pictures that one recognises the different 
manner in which landscapes were represented by^ Persian and Indian 
artists.’ {The Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turkey, p. 88.) 

Mr, Sarkar says : — ' What Dr. Coomarsw^amy' calls the Rajput 
school of painting is not an indigenous Hindu product, nor has it any^ 
national connection with Rajputana.’ (Studies in Mughal India hj 
Sarkar, p. 292.) 

Sakesian Bey says : — ‘ It is not to be forgotten that the art of paint- 
ing on paper has been introduced into India by the Persian artists 
in the service of Timurede conquerors, that the first production in the 
Mughal school were the Persian works transposed in a new form and 
that the art of miniature of the Rajput does not seem to have existed 
in India before the Grand Mughals. It is indeed strange that one 
should not recognise in this national school that which one would 
ascribe to the Frescoes of Ajanta, a work anterior to the i6th and 
perhaps even of the 17th century. The types and costumes, and 
religious manners should have inevitable affinities but nothing 
appears to be less certain than the derivation of the Rajput minia- 
tures from the Frescoes of Ajanta which are remote from each other 
by a thousand years.’ (La Miniature Persane, Introduction, p. X.) 
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I go a little further in drawing your attention towards the 
special reference of Jain Gujrati Miniature-Painting noted above. 
If we look back to the beginning of the Mohammadaii Historical 
record of Gujrat, which we usually get in Arabic, such as ' Zafur~uC 
Wale ’ by Mohammad Bin Umar Ash, i.e. History of Gujrat. 
And the Musalmans established their permanent Government in 
Gujrat in 793 A.H. = 1390 A.D. under Muzaffar Shah. Moreover, 
oarly in the 14th century we see there the architectural Muslim 
monument, such as a mosque of Hilal Khan founded in 1333 A.D. 
This all shows how the Islamic culture had begun to dominate the 
neighbourhood in Gujrat about two centuries before the Mughals. 
Therefore there is every probability that the referred Jain MSS. 
of Gujrat must have been influenced by the Islamic -miniature 
painting, which is a speciality of the Musalmans or altogether by. 
some Mohammadan artist. The Lahore Central Museum, I think, is 
one of the best museums of the world, where the collections of local 
•old paintings are found; such as, it has the oldest specimens of 
characteristic miniature-paintings of various periods of Indian and 
Persian schools. By chance we find there Jain paintings catalogued, 
vide No. K 7 to K 30, which, I am sure, are regarded as the oldest ones of 
their type ever referred to by the critics. By the permission of the 
museum authorities I am given two photographs, K 21, and K. 15 of 
these, and I am referring to them here. They neither bear any sign 
of affinity for those of Ajanta, etc,, nor any spirit of Jainism. There 
is no doubt about it that the subject of all these paintings is Hindu, 
which perhaps illustrate some romance, but the technique of the 
workmanship is altogether Islamic: — (a) The mode of costumes, 
specially upper garment of the males and turbans with under high 
visible, are Islamic ; (6) The faces of the males having 
trimmed moustaches, which is indispensable with orthodox Moham- 
madans as well as beards; (c) The pointed arched architecture and 
•other details, a speciality of the Mussalmans; (d) No house is seen 
with a tapped water bowl except those of the Mohammadans, which 
is seen here; (e) Almost all the paintings bear a holy-book-rest 
(Rahl), which is absolutely Mohammadan and never seen in any other 
religion but Islam; (/) Moreover, simply to symbolise the holy book 
■on the Book-rest the artist has been helpless in noting the typical 
Islamic words— Allah for God, Bismillah for the beginning of the 
Holy book and Mohammad in distinct Arabic character. If I go 
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a little furtlier, I can find out other points like these, but I contend 
on these bare Islamic signs which is a proof sufficient to say that the 
Miniature-painting produced in India was thoroughly influenced 
by the Mohammadans. 

Mr. N. C. Mehta has referred to a unique Gujrati MS. of Vasanta 
Vildsa,-eb scroll on cloth, dated 1451 A.D. (in his book ' The Studies of 
Indian Painting’, Chapter II) which has 79 paintings, a form of 
Mural-painting which was pre|)ared during the reign of Ahmed Shah 
Kutub-ud-din of Gujrat (855-863 A. H.= 1451-1458 A.D.). Mr. Mehta 
is himself mistaken here in pointing out the oversight of the scribe of 
the MS. referred to, who is perfectly right as regards the dates of the 
reign of Kutub-ud-din. Mr. Mehta has shown in it some prominent 
and dominant ];>oints of Islamic culture, which I have noted above in 
the Jain paintings of the Lahore Museum. Though this MS. has 
been prepared after one and a half centuries of the Muslim rule 
established in Gujrat, yet we find that Musalmans had influenced 
deeply the life of the people of Gujrat, which is evident in their 
specimens of art. But Mr. Mehta saj^s that at that time Behzad the 
renowned artist of Persia was not present, i.e. Persian painting was 
not in existence. How funny it is. I attribute it to the w^eakness 
of Mr. Mehta’s knowledge of Islamic Art. Mr. Mehta should be 
aware of the fact that w^e have stiU in existence the Persian illus- 
trated MSS. even of the eleventh century— rather earlier than it^ 
I think the stud}^ of Martin’s, Blochet’s and of others’ works will 
reveal everything to Mr. Mehta. This is wholly the fault of the 
Mohammadans who never troubled to divert their attention towards 
it. The Europeans alone have done something with respect to the 
authenticity of the Islamic Art itself which struck them from time to 
time. It will also be of an immense interest to you that my dear 
friend, Mr. A jit Ghose of Calcutta, a great collector of the day, very 
kindly showed me his unique MS. of Behari Lai’s Satsaiya, illustrated 
by Sheikh Asanullah, written for Jagat Singh and compiled on 
Friday, the 5th day of the dark fortnight in Baisakh, 1741=about 
1680 A.D. This is the reason why the Mohammadans are regarded 
pioneers in miniature-painting in India; they alone w^ere the artists 
who taught it to their neighbours. 

All the writers admit the direct influence of Mughal-painting on 
the Raj put-painting, which they regard as an obligation towards 
us on their part. I think, they should say as Mr. Migeon says:— 
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^The kind of art borrowed from certain sentimentality appears not 
to have been foreign to the school of x4rt of the Court of the 
'Grand Moghals/ 

In the 18th century the Hindu Artists who had inherited the 
art of painting on paper from the Musalmans were generally in 
hill states who took up different Hindu subjects to paint. They 
have been fully explained by a good many writers, specially Dr. 
Ananda Coomara Swami in his book ‘ Rajpoot Painting.’ These sub- 
jects were not allegories as was the custom with Persians, etc. These 
Hindu artists follow the religious themes generally on the follow- 
ing topics : — ' Krishna Lila — ^Ramayana — Vedic Ballads, Sringaras — 
Nayaka — Ragnis — Parbati — Mahabharta — Ragmalas, etc. etc.’ 

The real artists of these religious motives, who have up to 
this day produced innumerable fine specimens of art, are completely 
in obscurity regarding their real names and careers, contrary to the 
case of both Hindu and Muslim Artists of the Mughal period even up 
to the days of Aurangzeb. It is also a fact that Hindu artists from 
the very beginning were less literate than the Muslim artists, wdiich 
may be one of the main causes why these artists had not put their 
names to the master-pieces of art or signed their pictures. The 
question arises ^How these artists could attempt such high and 
perfect mythological subjects ? ’ Either they were guided by some 
one or they did not like naturally to do this. Perhaps under the 
sentiments of religion no necessity of getting recognition is ever felt 
or it is just according to Mr. Martin’s interpretation that these 
paintings were executed for sale to foreigners in which case no 
question of attribution to the workman himself is considered. 

Only for this reason I find that no one has ever diverted 
attention to this necessary point. I have tried to collect some 
information about it since I have begun to study it, and I have 
been able to collect the following names of the Hindu artists of 
the latter period : — 

Mola Ram (1760-1883 A.D.) who is universally referred to by 
every Hindu writer on Rajput painting, I shall suggest that a careful 
study must be made about his career as a painter. I fear that this 
ambiguity would not lead to the formation of myth in the annals of art. 
He is really a genius. I have seen some marvellous specimens of his 
work in various private collections, which have as yet not come 
to public knowledge. 
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Nain Sukh. — Nikka — Riam Lai — Pandit Sev — Gohn— Shai- 
vaites^ — Manku — Cliaitn— Khnshahl — Kama. — The portraits of all 
these artists can be seen in the Lahore Central Museum Gallery. 

Gouhar Su'hae, whose two best specimens of work are found 
in the unique collection of Mr. Chughtai, the famous artist of world- 
wide repute. These are the finest specimens of Indian-painting 
of the period. He generall}^ signs in Persian character in shakasta 
hand (Sakht Gauhar Suhae, i.e. by Gauhar Suhae on the back of the 
pictures. I am trying to compile a separate monograph about the 
characteristics of the style of this artist. 

Sham Dass. — Chandar Chalatar. — Shisham Ghalya. — Whose 
specimens of work I have seen in the rare and fine collection of 
Prof. Agha Haider Hassan of Nizam College, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Eaj Har Char an Dass, whom Mr. Ghose, Calcutta, prefers to 
Mola Ram as regards technique and says the illustrations of Lila 
Gobinda are attributed to him {Rup Lekha), Mr. Ghose has ventured 
to give some new names to some extent from his most valuable 
collections. 

Saju, referred to by Mr. Ghose, who paints a scene in Hari Hath 
illustrations. 

Ram Dayal and Kapur Smgh of Amritsar who used to paint 
snake charmer and kanphata jogi which is also referred to by 
Mr. Smith. 

Kanwar Bichitra Shah (Mehta's books, p. 56). 

Mehra Chand oi the 18th century guessed from the seal of 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi, 1211 A.H. = 1796 A.D. being found on the 
back of the picture (Kohenel, p. 126). 

Sahib Ram. — Mukundi Lai {Rupam No. 37). 

Bhima. — (Cat. — Exhibition of Indian painting, Oriental Art 
Society, 1930, No. 158). 

At the end, I request the audience to favour me by adding new 
names to those given here. 




ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF THE 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN PAINTING 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

(Summary,) 

Manoraistjan Ghosh, Curator^ Patna Muse%mi. 

It will not be out of plaee to take stock of Arcbasological evidences 
shewing the existence of painting and musical instruments from 
ancient times. 

I. Painting : — 

In the rockshelters in the Central Provinces and United Pro- 
vinces of India, there are in existence paintings on rooks, of primitive 
nature in red colour first and secondly in yellow and black colour. 
These are mainly paintings done by hunters and scholars think they 
were portrayed to enable hunters to be able to hunt more success- 
fully. Painting, in fact, owes its origin to magic. Rock paintings 
date from prehistoric days till a very late period. 

On potteries at Mahenjo-Daro there have been found paintings 
of animals of very crude nature. Paintings on pottery continued in 
existence from the pre-Vedic days through the Vedic period. 

Excavation at Taxiia has revealed that stucco figures were 
painted. 

Ajanta paintings date from 2nd century B.C, if not earlier. 
From Ajanta paintings till the time of the Moghuls there are evid- 
ences of the existence of fresco painting. We get evidence of fresco 
painting in Bagh Caves, Gwalior State and in the Sita Banga Caves 
1.11 .Saraguja State, 

That there is a continuity of art of paintings in India from 
prehistoric paintings which can be dated before 5000 B.C. till 
3rd century A. D.— the time of Ajanta paintings is no small matter. 
India excels in line paintings. The mastery of line is one of the 
peculiarities of Indian School of Painting. 

There are also evidences in support that terra-cotta figurines from 
Mahenjo-Daro till the time of Emperor Asoka were all coloured. 
On terra-cotta figurines found at Pataliputra excavation there ax^e 
traces of colour. 

: ■ 16 
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Stone sculptures, railings of Sanciii, Bharliut and BodIi-CTa3'a 
and ancient stone temples were all covered, with fine lime and 
coloured beautifully. At Sanchi there are evidences that the 
Sanchi gateways were all coloured. In Ceylon and Tibet all stone 
and bronze statues are coloured veiy beautifully. In Sadhaniiiala 
we find detailed description of the colours on statues of God and 
Goddesses. 

II. Musical instruments : — 

There is no direct evidence that musical instruments existed in 
India from prehistoric times. On the gateways of Sanchi we get a 
variety of musical instruments,. See Cunningham’s BMlsa Topes 
and MarseA^’s Sanchi. 

Besides drum, flute and other wind instruments we see vina or 
harp such as we come across on the coins of Samudragupta. We get 
similar vina on the north Sanchi-gateway. 

Outside India we have archeological evidence that similar harp 
was used by Summerians at Ur. At Crete we have representation of 
similar harp on seals. ^ 

Among Ajanta paintings we have illustrations of musical instru- 
ments of great variety. 

These are short notes Avhich the writer wishes to deA^elop in 
a paper Avith illustrations to shoAv the A^arious stages of deA^eiop- 
inent. 


1 See AVooley’s — The Smmyiefians. 



A:, NEW\ SPECIMEN OF- SURYA FROM VARENDRA.,; 

{Mdrta'^da Bhairava,) 

Kshitish Chandra Sabkab, M.A., B.L., 

Varemlra Besearch Society, RajshalvL 

Among ..many interesting specimens of sculpture deposited, in the 
Museum of the Rajshahi Varendra Research Society, the attention 
of the scholars is drawn to a unique specimen, recently acquired by 
this institution (through the joint -.efforts' of Messrs. Saiitosh Kumar 
Mukherjee and Dwijeiidra, Kumar' Chakravarti), . The ima..ge' under 
review has been recovered from a locality in the land of Varendra. 
It is a sculpture in high relief on 'a' stone slab measuring 3' X 1,' 
almost in a fair state of preservation with slight imitiiatioris. The 
two forearms which held the lotus stalk are - knocked off . The face 
•of, the main lig lire .and the crown both have undergone slight 
mutilations. 

The lower portion of the image is quite compatible with the image 
of a Sun-god commonly .met with in the museums. But the middle 
and upper portion of the image in question exhibit peculiar character- 
istics rarely lound in such images' of Sun-god hitherto, discovered. 
The .peculiar characteristics noticeable 'in this image, are .that it ,, is 
.three-faced, three-eyed ' with jatdmukuta and -six existing, arms, with 
p’aliaravpas or distinctive emblems .in each hand. . From, the 'broken, 
off stumps of the arms it is presumed that the image was originalh^ 
ten-handed. The number of arms with the corresponding attributes 
in them and the representation of three faces only have made the 
type of this image a little complex. Because the representation 
of five faces w ould be more in conformity with ten hands than the 
depiction of three or four faces (assuming one uncarved at the hack) 
in it. In its left hands the image holds a sei'pent ) a 

dam.aru drum, a kaumtidl ot nUotpala Sbnd a> iull-Mown lotus and 
again in the right hands it holds a, khatvdnga, a trident, a ia/di and 
a full-biowm lotus. 

The -image has: a .pointed nimhus with a Imtimukha at tlie top: 
and two flying figures of Vidyadharas on two sides of it. At the 
back it shows three lines of flames tapering towards the top ancl 
some lines of flames are also visible in the middle. It is richly 
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bejewelled, but does not wear any breastplate armour {hanctiha). 
but a thin scarf is showui crossed over the chest. It wears elabo- 
rately carved ornamentSj kanthaJidra, karnakundala, Mrobmidha, and 
kapibandha. There is a yajnopavlta (sacred thread) on its person. 
Though the face of the main figure is slightly mutilated, the pointed 
tiiak is yet visible. Each of the other two faces on the right and the 
left of the main figure also wears jatdmukuta, has three eyes and 
one of the two is shown as bearded and the whole ranges of teeth 
exposed. The main deity stands erect on a full-blown lotus or 
padmapUha. A small dagger passes through the girdle and is 
attached to the right of the image, but no sword on the left is clearly 
shown as noticed in other Surya images, although something like 
the hilt of a sword appears to be represented. The top of the boot 
is curled up. As yet I have not come across any text in which there 
is any mention of such shoes to be used by the Sun-god. The Purd%m, 
however, gives an interesting story w^hich may lead to the discovery 
of the significance and origin of the footw^ear of Surya.^ 

The M atsya-Pimna enjoins that in the matter of the worship 
of the Sun no one should fashion his feet. If it is done it would 
give one leprosy. The BrhaUsamhitd also directs that the bod}?^ 
of the Sun-god should be represented dow-n to the thighs or breast. 
Thus the so-called boots may probably be nothing but the finished 
outlines of Surya’s uncarved legs. The text quoted in Brhat-sam- 
hifd and Matsya-Purdna, directs that Surya should be dressed in 
Udlcya-vesa or Northern fashion, which may go to explain the feet 
of ail figures being shod with boots or leggings like the Tibetans or 
the Khotanese people of the north. On either side of the image are 
the two female figures in the archer pose shooting arrows (perhaps 
to dispel darkness). These are Usa and Pratyusa. On the tivo 
extreme ends stand two male figures. The one on the extreme 
right of the image is a bearded figure who holds a pen and inkstand, 
probably either noting the progress of the Sun or recording the good 

1 It records that, Surenu, daughter of Vii^vakarma, the Divine Artificer was 
married to Surya and the burning heat of the Sun became intolex^able to his 
wife wdio fied to her father keeping ChayS, another co-wife in attendance on 
Surya. Surya, however, w'ent in search of her and her father Vi4vakarma assur- 
ed him that if he wanted to recover his wife he must subject himself to a process 
of transformation to get rid of the unbearable heat. Surya readily consented 
and ViiSvakarma produced a beautiful form from his unsightly body placing him 
on his lathe. 




A new specimen of Surya — Museum of the V arendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi. 
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and bad deeds of the people as Vidbata Purusa. But lie is commonly 
known as Piiigala. On the left of the image again stands a figure 
grasping the handle of a sword 4 

There are again two female figures holding the fly- whisks in 
their hands. These are probably two of the four consorts of the 
Sun-god, viz. Eajni, Suvarna, Suvarcasa and Chaya. On a padma- 
pltJia in front of the main image stands Goddess Earth — Prthivi 
or according to the BJiavisya-Purdna, Mahasveta. In front of this 
again is represented the thighless {an-ura) Aruna with wings and 
raised up locks of hair like those of his brother Garuda, driving 
a hexagonal {sadastd) chariot riding on a mafora-head (chariot of 
Siirya being Makaradhvaja). The pedestal is carved with seven 
horses which may symbolise the seven rays of the sun or the 
spectrum. Surya is also supposed to be the manifest form of the 
three vedas and as such the seven rays are accordingly interpreted 
to be the seven metres or chandas of the vedas. The seven metres 
are Gayatri, Brhati, Usnik, Jagati, Anustubh, Pahkti and Tristubh 
(Kurma-Purdna), 

The images of the Sun -god hitherto discovered in Bengal are 
more or less alike in their essential features, but this image differs 
in respect of the number of faces, hands and praharafjbas or symbols 
in the hands. 

Two types of Sun-gods are generally described in Sanskrit 
literature. According to the dhydna, referred to in the Vis7),udhai- 
mottara, the Surya has been described as : — 

Another type has been described in Visvakarma-silpa — 

, I 

■j ^ 

vrif' ’CT'ft’ 

Kf 

1 In the Bhavisya-Purana, it is stated that 8urya began to burn the 
Alur as with his heat. The latter thereupon attacked Surya. The gods then 
felt bound to help Surya and with this object they placed Skanda or Danda. the 
Punisher of the wicked in the universe on the left and Agni which obtained the 
name Pihgala on the right. 
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Agni-Ptirdna moord^ the dhyd7ia oi 8nvj 8b SbS — 

fkm g I 

Kiit 

and in the 3Iatsya-Purd7^a again Surya has been described as — 

^4lWW .. 

KT#)- WRT 'W 'mT tft II 

So that Surya is generally represented as seated on a lotus 
having two or four hands holding lotuses moving on an one-wheeled 
car driven by seven horses with other inale and female attendants 
described above and similar to what we find in the image in question. 
But the number of faces and hands with distinctive attril)utes which 
is the special feature of this image calls for special attention. 
Marici, the Buddhist goddess of Dawn with three faces, three eyes 
and eight hands, may bear a certain analogy in its conception to this 
one under discussion although it would not reseml)le in every parti- 
cular the Buddhist deity Marici. But the observation 
^ and the dhydna of Siva— 

etc. in the Matsya-Purdna suggests an affinity 
between ^iva and Surya and their having some or 

attributes in common. This ma}^ help us to identify this image, 

A type of the Sun image (Martanda-Bhairava ? ) is to be found 
in the Sdradd-tUaka which may in some particulars answer to the 
description of the image under revievr. But in point of minute 
details regarding the representation of ten arms and three heads 
instead of eight hands and four heads it agrees in many other details- 
with the referred to in the 

The a mentioned in — 

And the dhyana mentioned in the same is as follows ; — 

, %»TT^5i ^rfir 

TrK:flTf Msira: ii 
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The pUha-mantra suggests that there may be a composite form 
of Brahma, Visnu, Siva a.nd Surya and the dhydna mietted to 
above also points out that such images should be provided with the 
praJiarcmm or attributes, viz. khatvdnga, padma, calcm, sakfi^ 
pdsa, M'nif aksamdld and kapdla. And that they should be four- 
faced (veda~vaktrdbhirdma), B^nd trinayayia or three-eyed. Now this 
image conforms to the above description in having kkatmnga, 
ipadma, saMi, and pdsa {ndgapdsal) in the form of a serpent or 
‘ Sarpendu’ (?) and the four hands being broken ofl: it is very 
difficult to suggest if all the other attributes or some of the following, 
viz, cahra, srni, aksamdld and kapdla were also exhibited befitting 
the symbols of Visnu, Brahma and all the praharanas of Siva or 
Bhairava. As regards the Veda-vaktra or four faces it ma}^ be 
presumed that the fourth one being at the back need not have been 
carved out as it would not be quite visible. On the other hand even 
in the absence of that face representing a particular deity his peculiar 
symbols on the hands might have indicated his presence if all the 
hands were in a state of perfect preservation. The lowermost hands, 
however, might have been in abhaya and varada mudrd in confor- 
mit,T with the following dhydna of Surya : — 

An image from Chidambaram (fig. 144, Sonth Indian Images 
of Gods and Goddesses) evidently represents a type of Surya with 
three faces probably representing Surya as composed of Brahma, 
Mahesvara and Visnu though the symbols held in the hands do not 
clearly indicate the same. Two of the fore-hands have been repre- 
sented as one in varada and the other in abliaya pose. It may be 
noted, however, that some worship the orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma, the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as Siva, the 
destroyer and. some regard the setting Sun as Visnu the protector. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralai in an article in the Indian Antiquary y 1918, 
‘'On Trimurtis in Bundelkhand’ has tried to bring out the solar 
character of a three-headed figure of Surya similar to the one 
mentioned above. Unfortunately the hands of the image are all 
broken off. The image under consideration is a little different, how- 
ever, from the Chidambaram or Bundelkhand type of Surya in some 
details specially in respect of a bearded and fiercely looking face of a 
Bhairava. , I am inclined to say,- therefore, that the present : image 
may represent a type of ^Martanda-Bhairava ’ aGcording to the 
dhydna mentioned in the Sdrada4ilaka with minor variations. 
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THE' PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS * 

Gentlemen,. 

You have conferred upon me a signal honour by granting' 
me an opportunity to address such a noble assembly of scholars. I 
fail to understand why you have chosen my humble self to shoulder 
this heavy responsibility when there are undoubtedly many persons 
W'ho are better fitted for the task. For the last thirteen years I have 
been confined to the boundaries of my house, a victim of heart 
troubles, nervous debility, x4sthma and the BrighGs Disease. In spite 
of the sincerity and earnestness of my desire I have not been able to 
do full justice to the task to which you have called me, on ac count of 
the deplorable state of my health. Hence you will notice many 
drawbacks and shortcomings for which I crave your indulgence. 

It is my x3urpose to-day to invite the attention of Oriental 
Scholars to some points connected with the subjects of the Institu- 
tion of Caste and Antiquities of Bengal. 

Certain persons hold the view that Bengal is not a very old 
coiintr^^ and that she cannot boast of an ancient civilization. In the 
Dharmasutra of Baudhayana even travellers are required to perform 
the rituals of ' Punastoma ’ or ‘ vSarvapristhaisti ’ as an expiation for 
a visit to Bengal. What can be the meaning of this theological 
l)aii 

From the Satapatha-Brdhmmjt>a it apx)ears that the Aryan civili- 
zation was carried to Mithiia by Videgha-Mathava as far back as the 
age of the Brahmanas. According to the Rdnidymia^ Amurtaraja of 
the Lunar dynasty founded Pragjj^otisapura in the vicinity of 
Dharmaranyad Amurtaraja is to be identified as the brother of the 
king Kusanabha who is the grandfather of the great Yisvamitra. 
Pragjyotisapura now known as Gaiihati, was the capital of Assam. 
The question no w arises whether the view can be maintained, that the 
Aryan civilization was shut out from Paundra or Bengal when it is 
found that the two neighbouring provinces of Mithiia and Assam had 
come under its x>owerful sway. The says, -The 

learned men of Paundra, Kalihga, Magadba and Cliedi are well 


.By Praeyaviclyamaharnava Rai Sahib Nagendraiiath Vasii. 
^ Vide Ramayaija, Adikainda, Chap. 35. 
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acquainted witli the ancient religion and follow its commands We 
may, therefore, conclude that Paundra or North Bengal came under 
the influence of the Vedic religion and the Aryan civilization earlier 
than the date of the Mahdbhdrata. The following information is 
gathered from Harivwmsa . — The great king Bali was 22nd in descent 
from Puni, the son of Yayati. He was a religious man and a power- 
ful king. His line was continued by his five sons, viz. Aiiga, 
Vahga, Suhma, Pundra and Kaliiiga. The3^ were all Kshatriyas but 
in course of time their descendants attained the status of the 
Brahmins.^ 

We find mention of ' Ahga ' in Atharvaswmhitd, of ' Pundra ’ 
in Aitareya Brahma^t^a and of ‘ Vahga ’ and ‘ Vagadha ’ in Aitareya 
Aranyaha. It may, therefore, be concluded that the sons of Bali 
came to be called by the names of the provinces over which they 
ruled. 

Sixth in descent from Aiiga, the son of Bali, was Lomapada, 
the Lord of Ahga. He was the friend of Dasaratha, the father of 
Ramachandra, and was the father-in-law of Rs3?-asrhga. Champa, 
the capital of Ahga, owes its name to Champa, the great-grandson of 
Lomapada. Fifth in the line of descent from Champa was Brhannala 
who had a son called Vijaya. In the Harivamsa he has been design- 
ated * Brahmaksatrottara ’ ^ or greater than the Brahmanas and 
the Kshatriyas. Adhiratha who was descended from him was 
looked down upon by the community of Kshatriyas for having 
adopted the profession of a SSuta’. Karna was called the son of a 
' Suta ’ as he was brought uj) b3r Adhiratha.^ 

From the genealogical account given above it is quite clear that 
the Kshatriyas had established themselves in Ahga and Vahga long 
before the birth of Karna or the out-break of the great Bharata war. 
Some kings had even achieved the status of the Brahmins bjr virtue 
of their deeds or through the strength of their spiritual life. 

The fact that in ancient times Bengal w’^as divided into a num- 
ber of principalities ruled b}^ the local Kshatriya chiefs, is recorded 
in the Mahdbhdrata in the chapter which describes the triumphant 
expeditions of Bhima in connection with the Rajasuya ceremony- 


2 Makabharata, Karnaparya, Chap, 45. 

3 Harivara4a, Chap. 31. si okas 33-35. 

4 Harivaih^a, 31. 57. 5 Harivamsa, Chap. 31. 
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During tliis period, Paundra was ruled by Vasudeva, KauMki-kaccba 
by Maliauja, Vanga by Samudrasena and Tamralipta by Cbandra- 
sena. Besides Karvata or Manbhum and Suhma or the Radba 
country were held by difierent kings. The region lying along the sea- 
shore was in the occupation of the Mlecchas.® 

Though the purpose of the Harivamsa is to extol the greatness 
of Krishna, it pays a glowing tribute to the remarkable power and 
heroism of Vasudeva, the king of Paundra who was an enemy of 
Krishna, Vasudeva marched upon Dvaraka with his army with the 
object of vanquishing Krishna. Hundreds of the Yadava w’arriors 
perished at his hands. When the hero, Satyaki, after a crushing 
defeat was about to be killed, Krishna appeared on the scene and was 
struck with admiration at the surpassing valour of Vasudeva. Then 
began a furious battle between the two combatants in w^hich the 
mancBuvres of Krishna cost Vasudeva his life. On that memorable 
day Dvaraka rang with the praise of the unexampled bravery of 
the Bengalis. 

The Lord Krishna was greatly devoted to the Brahmanas. This 
devotion won him their affection. The Kshatriya community of 
Bengal knew that many of their ancestors had been elevated to the 
rank of Brahmins by virtue of their knowledge and that a number 
of them were, on account of their disinterested services, honoured by 
the title of ' Brahma-Ksatrottara ’ or greater than the Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. It was their ancestors who had introduced the 
Warnasrama’ or the institution of Caste into the regions of Ahga, 
Vanga and Kalihga. They had a great respect for learned men. 
It has already been pointed out on the authority of the MaMbhdrata 
that the wise men of Paundra and Magadha followed the ancient 
religion. Now what is the nature of that ancient religion. It is the- 
religion of the Upanisads or the Brahma vidya. The CJidndogya 
Upanisad says that the Brahmavidya is the exclusive possession of 
the Kshatriyas. It w^as from the Kshatriyas that the Brahmins 
obtained the knowledge . The advanced Kshatriyas did not recognize 
to any considerable extent the importance of the Vedic rituals. 
They taught the supreme necessity of seif-culture even to the 
Brahmins. The esoteric philosophy , had its origin in Mithila. — it 
spread to Magadha, achieved a fuller development in Ahga and. 


Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap. 30. 
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¥aiiga. The learned men of this country did not honour as Brahmins, 
the priests who merely chanted the Vedic hymns and performed tlie 
rituals. In their opinion a real Brahmin w-as one who must be 
endowed with the knowledge of the Supreme Being. This attitude of 
mind was the outcome of a knowdedge of their Upawisads. The 
same lesson was taught by the Buddha in his Dhammapada, 

The proclaims the superiority of the Kshatriy as in 

such phrases as ' {Vlryasrestlidsca rdjdnah). The 

influence of the Kshatriyas was on the wane in the Northern India 
after the battle of Kuruksetra which caused wholesale destruction 
to their ranks. Other races from across the North- Western Frontier 
succeeded in gaining a foothold in India. The authority of the 
Brahmins also became more marked in Western India. In Southern 
and Western India they were busy popularizing not only the rituals 
but also the wwship of the Pauranik deities. But though tlie 
influence of the Kshatriyas was on the decline in these parts of India 
it continued undiminished in Eastern India represented by Ahga, 
Vaiiga and Kalihga. Indeed their influence became greater than 
before. Witnessing the disastrous consequences of a military life 
they realized that it was a far more glorious task to seek out the 
path of salvation than to wield the sw^ord which only led to destruc- 
tion. The rise of the Buddha and the Tirthahkars was the results of 
this change in their outlook. 

On a reference to the Mahdbhdrata, the Hanvamsa and the 
various puranas we find that the Kshatriyas of Ahga, Vahga and 
Suhma were united together hy ties of relationship as well as of 
friendship. Their habits and customs were to a large extent comiiioii. 
Whenever any great religious reformer emerged from their commiib 
.■nity he would endeavour to elevate and unite the masses by holding 
before them lofty moral ideals. Though the later Brahminic works 
.are somewhat silent on this point, the evidence furnished by the old 
Jama and Buddhist records fuUy support my statement. From the 
.Jaina scriptures we find that t-wenty-three out of t\veiity-four 
Tirthahkaras came into contact with Eastern India. They are all 
worshipped by the Jainas as [Derndhideva), i.e, higher 

than the gods. It has already been pointed out on the authority of 
the Harivamsa that Vijaya, a member of the royal dynasty of Ahga, 
and a few other princes were called ' BrahmaJcsattrottara i.e. superior 
to the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas. 
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Some people are of the opinion that the movemeiit against 
Brahminism originated with the Buddha and the Jaina Maiiavira. 
A. study of the Upanisads will however lead to the conciusion that 
the doctrine of salvation which they expounded w^as not their own 
discovery, but was rooted in the Upanisads J This explains why in 
the old Buddhist writings homage has been paid to Astaka, Vamadeva, 
Visvamitra and the other great Bsis.^ The rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism is the direct outcome of the ascendancy of the Ksliatriyas. 
In their original form they may be regarded as only an offshoot 
of Hinduism as they are based on the Upanisads, The first advice 
of Buddha to his followers is that they should respect a Brahmin 
who is pure-minded and endowed with the knowledge of Brahma.® 
A¥e find Mahavira, the last of the Tirthankaras, deeply read in the 
four Vedas and the old sacred literature.^^ 

On account of the predominant influence of the Kshatriyas, the 
Jaina and Buddhist scriptures declared them to be superior to the 
Brahmins It is commonly believed that the Buddha and Mahavira 
proclaimed the equality of all men. But this is not a fact. Both 
of them held that the Sudras were unfit to receive Pravrajj^^a or 
initiation into spiritual life.^^ 

The Jaina and Buddhist doctrines came to be accepted through- 
out Eastern India. Their followers included, the mightiest of kings 
as well as the humblest of villagers. When the Brahmin of Western 
India found that under the influence of the Kshatriyas the Buddhist 
and Jaina religions had cast a spell on the muids of the people in 
Eastern India they attempted to cut off this region from the rest 
of the country by prescribing expiatory sacrifices for those who 
would visit this land. Observing that the Kshatriyas were opposed 
to the Vedic religion they went so far as to declare that there 'were 
no longer any Kshatriyas in the world. But this campaign of the 

7 Vide Brhadaruyaka Upanisad, 6. 2, 7 ; Gautama-Piiarma-Siltra, 3, 27 ; 
Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra, 2, 9, 10 ; Gauta,ma-Dharma-Sutra 3, 18-19. 
s Vide Mahavagga, 6, 35. 2 
^ Fide Dhammapada 18 and Mabavagga, 6, 35. 8. 

The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, p. 221. 

Vide Jina-Saihhita and Acarahga Sutra of the Jainas, the Malta vagga 
and Ambattha-Sutta of the Buddhist. , 

12 Vide Ambattha-Sutta in the Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol. I and 
Acarahga Sutra in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, p. 191 : and also 
in Jina-Sanhita of the Digambara Jainas, 
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West Indian Brahmins bore no fruit in the eastern part of the 
country on account of its distinctive civilization. The iiifliieiice of 
the religious teachers of the Buddhist and Jaina Schools everywhere 
made itself felt during the palmy days of the Nanda and Maurya 
dynasties. We hnd that even Chandra -Gupta who owed his throne 
to the Brahmin Ghanakya accepted the discipleship of the Jaina 
Saint Bhadrabahu. Asoka’s zeal for Buddhism is well know’ii. 
Though the Brahminic waiters tried to lower Chandra- Gupta and 
Asoka ill popular estimation by calling them ' Vrsala' and SSudra 
respectively, they have both been classed as Kshatriyas in the 
Jaina and Buddhist works. 

During the reign of Asoka Bengal was divided into a number of 
principalities each under a local chief. The edicts of Asoka were 
Xiromiiigated all over the country, but the contemx>orary historical 
records do not provide us with any information regarding the locaj 
chiefs who governed the different parts of Bengal. The short refer- 
ences to her ancient history made by Abul Fazl, the Court Historian 
of Akbar, seem to indicate that Bengal was held by the Kshatriyas 
for 2,418 years and by the Kayasthas for 2,038 years before she 
passed into the hands of the Moslems. We have already said that 
the occupation of this country by the Kshatriyas dates back to the 
time when the sons of Bali lived. This is fifty generations prior to 
the time of Karna’s foster-father Adhhatha or about five-thousand 
years from now. The country was, therefore, in the hands of 
the Kshatriyas even before the dawn of the Kali age. Abul FazFs 
account has not, however, been corroborated by contemporary 
records. 

In the edicts of Asoka, the Kayasthas who w^ere in charge of 
administration of the countr}^ have been called the Rajukas. The 
Emperor proclaims as follows: — 'This edict is inscribed in the 26th 
year of my coronation. My Rajukas have been placed in the posi- 
tion of rulers among thousands of my subjects* I have given them 
absolute power to reward or punish as they like. Just as a man 
enjoys peace of mind when his child is placed under the care of 

13 CoL H. S. Jarrett’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 143~*i46. 

Dr. Bubler remarks ‘1 have added that lajuka, i.e. Lajjuka, was an 
old name of the writer caste, which is later called Divira (Dabir) or Kayasthas 
and that A^oka calls his great administrative Officials simply the "‘writers”, 
because they were chiefly taken from that caste’. Epig. Ind., Vol. II, p. 254. 
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a competent nurse so am I content to entrust the Rajukas with the 
task of administration for the well-being and happiness of my kingdom. 
It is my desire that they should be impartial in their dealings and 
that in awarding punishment they should show some leniency/ The 
power of the Rajukas was not confined to merely administrative 
affairs in which they enjoyed absolute authority. The rock edict 
No. 3 tells us that from their ranks were selected officers called 
Dharmamahamatras who were invested with the highest power in 
religious matters. They were sent to distant countries to preach 
the sacred religion of Buddhism. Formerly the Brahmins alone had 
the right to speak authoritatively on religious matters. The post of 
the Chief -Justice could only be offered to a Brahmin, It can easily 
be imagined to what a great extent the prestige and influence of the 
Rajukas or the Kayasthas had increased during the Buddhist age 
when the Emperor Asoka, ignoring the time-honoured practice^ 
delegated to them the rights and duties of the Brahmins and 
appointed them to the posts of the Justices of the peace charged 
with the function of dealing even-handed justice to the community 
including the Brahmins. This, of course, exposed them to the 
ill-will of the Brahmins. 

The Story of the settlement of the five Brahmins and five 
Kayasthas in Gauda during the reign of A disura in the 8th century , 
so widely circulated by the Brahmin genealogical writers, has' no 
foundation in fact, so far as the Kayasthas are concerned. Long 
before the 8th century there were Brahmins and Kayasthas with the 
surnames of Vasu, Ghosha, Guha, Mitra, Datta, etc. This is proved 
by the testimony of the Damodarpur and Ghagrahati plates. 
Brahmins with the following surnames are mentioned in the Nidhan- 
pur copperplate of Bhaskaravarma, — Adhya, Kirti, Kunda, Kula, 
Ghosha, Batta, Dama, Dasa, Beva, Bhara, Nanda, Nandi, Naga, 
Pala, Palita,. Bhatta, ' Bhatti, Bhrti,- Mitra, Rata or Trata, Vasu, 
Vriddhi, vSarma, Sena and Soma.^^ The 27 surnames mentioned 
stand for 49 separate families belonging to the different gotras and 
the vedas. The full text of Bhaskarvarma’s copperplate inscription 
is not as yet available and there is little doubt that in the portions 
still unpublished many other surnames are mentioned. Besides, the 
copperplate inscription of Maharaja Lokanatha found in Tipperah, 


15 Bpigraphia Indica, VoL XII, pp. 65, 66 : Vol. XIX, p. 245. 
■ 17 ' 
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mention the' following — Indra, Om, Kesha, Kara, Kliadga, Gaiia, 
Ganda, Gupta, Ganna Ghosha, Chandra, Tosha, Datta, Dasa, Deva, 
Dhrti, Naiida, Nandi, Bhata, Bhadra, Bhuti, Mitra, Budra, Vasii, 
Bindu, Visnu, Sarma. The copperplate of Bhaskaravarma was 
issued from Karnasuvarna. It gives an account of the original grant 
made his ancestor and of its subsequent revival. The suriianies 
mentioned in the copperplate inscriptions of Bhaskaravarma and 
Lokanatha appear to have been held at one time by the Bralimiiis of 
Kamarupa and the neighbouring provinces of Paundravardiiana and 
Eastern Bengal. 

Mr. J. C. Ghosh discussing the Nidlianpur copperplate of 
Bhaskaravarma conies to the conclusion that the Brahmins holding 
the titles of Ghosha, Vasu and others are to be treated as Nagara 
Brahmins. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar supjiorts this view.^^ 

Bhaskaravarma is declared in Chinese records to be the Lord of 
Eastern India. Again in the inscriptions of Jayadeva II of Nepal 
dated 153 (i.e. 759 A.D.) Sri Harsadeva, the father-in-law of 
Jayadeva II, is described as the Lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalihga and 
Kosala and as belonging to the royal dynasty of Bhagadatta. It is 
therefore, obvious that Bhaskaravarma and Sri Harsadeva belonged 
to the same dynasty. The issue of his cop]ierplate grant from 
Karnasuvarna and the fact that he was known as the Lord of 
Eastern India Justify us in believing that through having acquired 
the possessions of Sasahka-Raja, Bhaskaravarma became the ruler of 
Gauda, Udra, Kalihga, Kosala as well as Kamarupa. Sri Harsadeva 
should be taken as his successor. Magadha and Gauda were conquer- 
ed first by Yasovarma, the king of Kanauj, and afterwards by 
Laiitaditya, the king of Kashmir, (between circa 728-731 A.D.). 
Harsadeva must have lost the territory of Gauda during the period. 
But though Gauda was lost the rest of his kingdom comprising 
Udra, Kalihga and Kosala was intact over which his successors 
ruled for a long time. 

The dynasty of Bhagadatta is called the ^ Bhauma dynasty ’ not 
■only in the copper j)late inscriptions of Assam but also in those of 
Orissa. In Orissa this dynasty is also knowui as the Kesari, Gupta 


16 FhZe Epi. Ind., Vol. X\b pp. 309 

17 Vide Tndian Historical Quarterly, Yol. AT, pp. 60-714 
Vide Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 Sept., 1930, p. 14. 
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or Kara dyaasty. Such.; phrases as (Vaiiga- 

vimalambaraprirna-Ganxira) and' ‘ ’ (Asmiiwahganvaye) 
occurring in the copperplate of Mahasiva Gkipta points to their 
Bengali origin. Most of the Brahminic surnames that are mentioned 
ill the Kidlianpur copperplate grant of Bhaskaravarma also occur in 
the Neulpur grant of Subhakara of Orissa. Though Subhakara has 
been described as an ardent follower of Buddha he settled two 
hundred Brahmins by a copperplate grant.-® It may be surmized 
that these Brahmins migrated to Orissa from Bengal with the 
Bhauma dynasty. There is ample evidence to prove that not only 
Brahmins but also many Kayasthas went there and were for 
successive generations appointed to high administrative positions in 
the States of Kalihga and Kosala. Needless to say, the influence of 
Bhauma d^masty combined with the establishment of the Brahmins 
and Kayasthas led to the prevalence of uniform inanners, customs, 
usages, education and culture in Eastern India. Though in a later 
age the influence of Eaclhiya and Varendra Brahmins from Kaiiauj 
and the Moslem rule brought about far-reaching changes in Bengal it 
is noteworthy that even now a large measure of uniformity is to be 
found in the customs, usages and the languages of the provinces of 
Assam and Orissa, situated as they are at such a great distance from 
each other. 

Hundreds of Buddhist Taiitrik writers flourished in Bengal 
between 800 A.D., and 1200 A.D. when the Pala dynasty was in 
power. The majority of these writers were Brahmin and Kayastha 
Acharyas. It was they who composed the earliest Dohds in Bengal , 
some of which have been published by Mahamahopadha^m Dr. Hara- 
prasad Sastri, C.I.E. under the auspices of the Sahitya-Parisad. 
These Dohds cannot be understood without the aid of the Sanskrit 
commentaries. But the cultivation of the dialect in which they 
were written contributed to the development of the Giraudi^mn 
.language. 

It was in the Buddhist period that the songs of Yogipala, 
Mahipaia and of Gopiehand became popular in Gauda. The songs of 
Yogipala and Mahipaia have not yet been recovered, but the songs 
of Gopiehand are extant in different versions in the Eastern as well 


19 Vol. II, p. 153. 

^9 Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 3-5. 
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as in Western Bengal. The story of the renunciation of Gopichand 
is not confined to Bengal but, being translated into the various 
languages, it is still sung by the Bhiksus in Orissa, Deccan, 
Maharashtra and even in Rajputana. "We owe the extensive litera- 
ture of Bengal w'hioh has been produced since the time of the Dohds 
to the rise of a multitude of sects. Many thousand books have been 
written in the Gaudiya language from the time of the Dohds to the 
period which preceded the advent of the English. We have some 
specimens of these writings in the Libraries of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, The Sahitya-Parisad of Bengal and the University 
of Calcutta. Many distinguished scholars have drawn from the 
Bengali MSS., their materials for the literary, social and religious 
history of Bengal and the history of her religious sects. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on these aspects of Bengal history here and I 
will only touch on a few points which have not been specially dealt 
with by the scholars. 

One of the special features of Bengal is her Kulapan ji or genea- 
logical records. In no part of India there is such a huge body of 
genealogical records as in this province. In Mithila there are ge- 
nealogies which relate only to the Brahmins and the Kayasthas. 
But in Bengal we have genealogical accounts not only of the 
Brahmins and the Kayasthas but I have in my possession such 
accounts of the Jijhotyas, the Grahavipras or Sakadvipins, the 
Vaidyas, the Sulkiks, the Gandhavaniks, the Suvarnavaniks, the 
Sahkhavaniks, the Tambulis, the Tilis, the Sadgopas, the Agaris, the 
Tantuvayas, the Shahas, the Malakaras, the Kaivartas and other 
castes. I also secured several copies of records called ‘ Jijnasa ’ or 
' Enquiries which contain short summaries of genealogical informa- 
tion pertaining to different castes. Out of this large number of 
genealogical treatises, there are no less than 200 volumes which deal 
with the prominent Kayastha families belonging to the four Srenis. 
The number of treatises dealing with the various classes of Brahmins 
who settled in Bengal, the Radhiyas, the Varendras and the Vaidi- 
kas is also considerable. I am responsible for the discovery of more 
than a hundred. As far as I know, the Vaidyas have got about 30 
and Grahavipras of Sakadvipa about 15. My researches in this 
direction have convinced me that at one time there were in Bengal 
hundreds of such Kulapafijis dealing with the various castes and 
that in each caste there were to be found men who were fully 
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qualified for fclie task of preparing them. Within the last fifty years 
this universal practice has disappeared with the result that many 
hundreds of genealogical works have been destroyed by fire, flood 
and worms. It is my firm conviction that the Kulapanjis of Bengal 
contain the most precious material for reconstructing the social 
history of her people. The materials for my histoiy of the Castes 
and Sects of Bengal are mainly derived from them. Onty 10 
volumes of this work have been published ; it would take another 25 
volumes to complete it. 

From the genealogical accounts of the Kayastha community’ 
iiioluding its several branches it is clear that the ranks of this 
community were sw’^elled by the Bajputs or Chatris who came 
to Bengal from different |)arts of India. In the same way the Agar - 
wals and other traders from the w-est wdio came and settled here 
were gradually absorbed by the different Baniya castes. Dr. MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri has proved that the Buddhist influence in 
Bengal did not die out until after the 15th century. During that 
century many influential Kayasthas came under the influence of 
orthodox Hinduism and became ardently devoted to the Brahmins. 
On account of the strict control and rigid discipline which they 
imposed upon the society it was in a short time purged of the 
Buddhist element. Following the example of the king Ballala Sena 
who engaged Brahmin Kulacaryas or genealogical writers to record 
the pedigree and the social functions of the Kulina Brahmins, the 
Kayastha Zemindars secured the services of Brahmins in compiling 
their genealogies. Most of these waiters belonged to the Raclhiya 
section of the Brahmin community. They spared no pains to wipe 
out the memory of the history of the Kayastha community during the 
period when it was pro-Buddhist, Consequently in the Kulapanjis 
compiled by them there is much that is not supported by historical 
evidence. It is probably due to their activities that little trace is 
left of the older genealogies. This is also the reason w^hy references 
to earlier periods are so meagre and fragmentary, although from the 
15th century onwards we have got full and detailed accounts of each 
and every community. 

We have found a few older records called ' Jijnasa ’ or ‘ Enquir- 
ies ' from which we get only a very incomplete picture of the 
contemporary society. The Buddhist influence on society is, how- 
ever, manifest from the genealogical account of all the castes 
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excluding only the Brahmins and theKayasthas. Unfortunately this 
extensive literature is nearty lost. There are, however, even now, 
ill the possession of the Kulacaryas or Kiilapanjis, remnants of 
genealogical accounts and other documents in which information is 
supplied in the form of questions and answers. And if serious 
efforts are made they may yet be recovered. As w-e have alread}^ 
said, these old documents contain invaluable material for recoiis- 
tructing the social history of Bengal. They would also prove to be 
of great interest to the anthropologists and the ethnologists. Or- 
ganized efforts should, therefore, be made to save these genealogical 
records which are so peculiar to our country from utter destruction. 

The Bengali MSS. to which we have referred are all written in 
Bengali characters. The Bengali script is not of recent growth. It 
is even mentioned in the Lalitavistara. It is, therefore, curious that 
in the districts of Sylhet and Bankura situated at the eastern and 
western extremities of Bengal a form af Nagari script is used by 
members of the orthodox Muhammadan community. This is known 
as Sylhet Nagari in Eastern Bengal and Musalmani Nagari in 
Western Bengal. The ^ Musalmani Kechckas ’ of Calcutta are 
printed in types adapted from the characters of the Sylhet Nagari. 
We have long known of the existence of books written in Sylhet 
Nagari. Recently I have collected from Bishnupur in the district of 
Bankura seven MSS. all written by Muhammadans which are from 
90 to 200 years old. Though the characters used are Nagari their 
language is Bengali and the metrical form used is ^ payar h 

Hundreds of MSS. written in Bengali and Persian characters 
have come down to us. The question, therefore, arises why in 
S^dhet and a certain district in Western Bengal, the characters used 
in writing books ill the Bengali language should be Nagari instead 
of the popular Bengali or Persian. 

In an article on the origin of Nagari script, written about 
34 years ago,-’ I have shown that there are Nagara Brahmins in 
many provinces in India. Though they adopt the language of the 
place ill which they happen to reside, they invariably use Nagari 
characters when writing books. Even in the distant Deccan and 
the Carnatic they have got this characteristic. What marks them 
out is their script. The Nagari script is named after them. From 


Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, "Vol. LXVJ, pt. T. 
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the above it may be concluded that the religious books written 
in Nagari characters by the Muhammadans were the contributions of 
the Nagara Brahmins who had now been converted to Islam* 
Among those Nagara Brahmins who accepting the Buddhist creed 
still retained their identity and their family surnames of Ghosha, 
Mitra, etc., there were manyiw^ho in the role of Buddhist Masters 
wrote authoritative Tantrik works and the evidence of this is still 
to be found in the Tibetan Bstan-hgynr and Kandjnr. On the 
other hand those Nagara Brahmins who had remained within the 
fold of Hinduism were compelled to renounce their religion in favour 
of Islam by threats of persecution either at the hands of the new- 
born Brahmin Society or from the Muhammadans. Though they had 
to give up their old religion they could not break away from their 
time-honoured customs and habits. Hence we still find them using 
the Nagari characters. 

Formerly the Sylhet Nagari was confined to the district of Syl- 
het and its immediate neighbourhood. Fifty years ago Munshi 
Abdul Karim, an inhabitant of Sylhet, returning from Europe, con- 
structed the Nagari ty|)es after having revised the alphabet on the 
European model by rejecting many of its letters. These were the 
types in which the Musalmani religious books were printed. I have 
not yet come across any MSS. WTitten in the old Sylhet Nagari. 
I have, however, got information of the existence of Nagari MSS. in 
the houses of wealthy Muhammadans of Bishnupur in Western Bengal. 
Though they use the Bengali alphabet for all other purposes, the 
Scriptures which they privately study are all written in Nagari 
characters. I have been told that MSS. written in Nagari characters 
can be collected in large numbers from Bishnupur if a search is 
made for them in right earnest. Some time ago I secured only 
seven such MSS. Though the writing of these bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Sylhet Nagari, the letters used are larger in number and 
is much closer to Devanagari. 

The characters which accompanied the Buddhist masters when 
they travelled to Tibet from this country and in which the scriptures 
were written are still in use, being knowm as the Bhota or Tibetan 
alphabet. In our opinion the alphabet 'VYhich once distinguished 
the Nagara Brahmins is being still used by their Muhammadan 
descendants when writing on religious subjects. Hence it differs in 
many points from the modern Nagari. Under the patronage of the 
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CTOvernment organized efforts are now being made to collect Bengali 
MSS. but scarcely any endeavour has been made to recover the 
Bengali Nagari MSS. from the districts of Sylhet and Bankura. It is 
essential that there should be a proper history of those Muhammadans 
who use the Nagari characters in writing their scriptures in Bengali 
and efforts should be made to collect the Nagari MSS. This would 
illuminate many an obscure chapter in the social, religious and 
ethnic history of Bengal. 

Considerations of time do not permit me to deal with other 
interesting points connected with the social history of Bengal. But 
before I conclude I must thank you for the patience with which 
you have listened to my speech^ 



' THE LEGEND OF HAJA GOPIOHAND ■ 

Gopal Chandra Haldab, M.A., 

Eesea/rch Assistant to the Kahira Professor of Indian Lingmstics 
and Phonetics, Calcutta University. 

The legend of Raja Gopichand is current all over Aryan-speaking 
India. Originating in Bengal, the story spread to the west, and 
became widety popular in Bihar, Hindustan, Panjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, Gujarat and the Mahratta country. In its popularity 
as a religious romance it is second only to the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata stories and to the various cycles of Sanskrit and Pau- 
ranic romance. In outline it is the story of the renunciation of the 
world by a young king who at the instance of his mother left liis 
kingdom, his treasures, his two wives, whom he loved like his very 
life, and w’^ent forth to lead the life of a mendicant, serving his 
master and following him about. The story as current all over India 
is substantial^ the same, though there are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in the different provincial recensions. These will be noted 
in due course. 

Popularity of the Legend : — The great popularity of the legend 
of Gopichand which marks it off from many other legends is a 
very striking fact. In Bengal on whose soil, as w^e shall see, the 
story in all probability had its birth— its historical kernel at any 
rate, is by common consent, associated with the |)^ovince— the 
memory of the king is still fresh in popular recollection. His story 
forms in some areas (e.g. Rangpur) the subject matter of popular sing- 
song narratives {pdld-gdn) which spin out the story and finish it in a 
number of evening sittings. At night-fall a troupe of village singers, 
who are generally men without any formal education, gathers in the 
house of some rich man and gives a performance which runs for 
several evenings together. Some of the singers are professedly 
Mohammadans— they have accepted the faith of the prophet of 
Arabia, but have not changed their attitude to the legends of 
the country. The singers bring with them some instruments for 
accompaniment— drums and cymbals and sometimes a violin. The 
narrative is in verse and is either regularly sung or intoned by the 
leader who stands in the centre of audience, squatting round him on 
the fioor. He is called gain or the singer. His assistants simply 
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drone out tlie refrain as a chorus. This refrain is called dlmd, and 
the (Ihud is repeated at the end of each verse in a part of the nar- 
rative. Now and then some of the chorus-singers put questions to the 
leader regarding the progress of the story and the doings of the 
heroes and heroines, thus helping the singer to bring out the points 
which might otherwise escape the notice of the listeners. Besides, 
this pdld-gdn there is the usual singing of little bits of the storj^ 
by the beggars of the jugi caste. They sometimes dress up as 
Baimgls or Vaisnava mendicants going from door to door for alms. 
Then again there is formal reading of the story from a book (a MS. 
usually) by some person while others listen to him. This accounts 
for the presence of the MSS. Lastly, there are the MSS. of the 
various poets which were found in Chittagong and Tippera, and 
which were carefully preserved and copied by jugis and by others 
including the Mohammadan country folk. (Introduction, Go^n- 
chandrer Gem, Vol. VI, C.U., Mayndmatir Gan, Dacca Sahitya Parisad 
Series,, No. -3.) 

In Northern India itinerant singers go about all over Hindustan, 
Panjab and the Maratha country singing the story of this great 
renunciation to the accompaniment of their sdrangi. In (lujarat, 
Bemls celebrate him keeping time with their EJe-Tdrd. During Nava- 
rdtm or nine days of festival in autumn in honour of Devi, the 
women of the province sing about the tragic story and in their garhd 
songs they sing with dance {Pravdsl, 1336 B.S., Vol. II, p. 636). Of 
course there are various poetical versions of the songs in all these 
different and distant parts, but they simply point to the fact that 
the legend is already folk property. Indeed so popular is it that 
it has even been treated in art by a popular Indian painter. Baja 
Ravi-Varma has a picture depicting the scene of Gopichand’s meet- 
ing his wives after his long wandering as a mendicant, and in costly 
23rint as well as cheap oleographs, the picture has a wide sale. 

The Reason for this Popularity : — The popularity of the legend is 
easily accounted for. The story with its poignant note, of a young 
and handsome prince w’ho had everything that fortune had to offer 
and leaving it all took up the beggars’ staff and scrip preached once 
more to the Indian masses a most effective sermon on the old text of 
vn n it ns vanitatum . Like the two other famous stories of renunciation,, 
viz. that of the Buddha and Sri Chaitanya— it never grew old and 
stale for the peo^ffe of India. 
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The Questions Raised by tU Legend :~T'he iitotj of Clopieliaiid 
lias certain other ramifications which, besides giving it cuiTency over 
Hindustan, have important bearings on the questions raised by the 
legend. The questions are connected with (i) Gorakhnath, his age 
and his mission; (ii) the relationship between Gorakhnath and. other 
Nathas and King Gopichand, and hence, the historicity of 
Gopichand ; and lastly (iii) the obscure origin of Nathism, its sudden 
emergence without previous warning, and its slow' transformation 
from a Buddhistic cult into a form of Saivism. These questions 
furnish the crux of the problems that the legend raises. 

Non-Bengali Recensions of the Legend- — The versions current 
outside Bengal are late and show" extraneous elements. The tradi- 
tion, however, is old and has never been lost : it has been modified. 
Thus Gopichand is referred to in Malik Mahammad Jaishi^s 
Padumclvath. The book is held to be the earliest Hindi book, its 
antiquity is w?-ell- established. But no MS. on the Gopichand legend, 
sufficiently old, has come dowm to us in the Hindi or other extra - 
Bengali speeches. As a mass of popular poetry it has suffered 
untold modification at the hands of obscure poets, vairagis and 
mendicant- singers in Hindustan, It is not safe to rely on the version 
of any one of these. A sufficiently old version of the Hindustani 
version in some authentic recension of MSS. is a desideratum. 

Panjabi Version: — One Panjabi version w"as collected by Sir 
Eichard Carnac Temple in the Legejids of the Punjab, Vol. II {Sivdng 
Rdjd Gopichand). C4aud Bangal was the home of Gopichand, and he 
w"as the King of Ujjain. Mainawanti, his mother, was the sister of 
the sage King Bharathari (Bhartrhari). The mother enjoined the son 
to leave the vanities of the world and to seek immortality from 
Jalandhar Nath as his disciple. Gopichand, on the contrary, at the 
advice of his minister had the Yogi who was in a trance thrown into 
a well: and then stones w"ere thrown into it till it w^as quite full. 
In an interlude is related how in the past the two Natha gurus, 
Macchandar and elalandhar had been cursed— one w^as to be ensnared 
by women with sensual pleasures and forget his spiritual mission, 
the other w"as to be buried up in a well. Both of them w'ere to be 
rescued by 'their res]_3eGtive . disciples,.. Kanupha .and. Gorakhnath. 
Gorakh now arrived at the King’s city on this mission : and at his 
warning Gopichand w"as alarmed. He surrendered himself to- 
Jalandhar who pardoned him, initiated him into Ms order and 
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pierced Ms ears for the wooden ring which distinguished' such 
mendicants. Universal regret marked the step of the King, and 
Gopicliand’s queen Patam Dai w^as bewildered when at the bidding 
of the Guru, the husband to sigxiify his complete renunciation of the 
former life addressed the wife as ^mother’ and begged for alms. 
In vain the queen pleaded, in vain was her appeal strengthened 
by the sad persuasion of their daughter. Gopichand returned to the 
Guru, w^ent forth following him as a mendicant, and appeared in 
Gaud to beg alms as a mendicant-beggar from his dear sister Champa . 
Kecognition and a scene of great pathos followed when the sister 
died of grief. But Jalandhar brought her back to life and 
Gopichand parted from her in spite of her insistent appeal to remain 
with her there. 

Hindustani Version: — The Hindustani version is almost identi- 
Cval as can be seen from the late MM. Sudhakar Dvivedi’s brief 
summaiy of the legend in Sir George Grierson’s edition of Padmndwat. 
Only the king’s persecution of Jalandhar Nath is missed in it. The 
Bazaar Hindi versions are not much different — though they differ on 
the names of the persons and cities connected with the legend. 
Thus in one of them Gorakhnath and not Jalandhar Nath, is the Guru 
who guided the King to wisdom (Purusottam Das’s Goplehandra 
Llld^ Translated into Bengali by Amrita Lai Bhattacharya, 1294 
B.S.). In some other (Ostad Indaraman — San Gopichand, Nathuram 
Book Depot, Hathras, 1920) Bhartrhari leads the nephew to the 
Guru Gorakhnath for initiation. 

Gujarati Version: — The Gujarati versions of the legend of 
Gopichand have been available of late through Mr. Jhaverichand 
Meghane. In Badhiyall-Edt three such versions have been presented 
(Nanilal Ray-Chaudhuri — Gujrdte Goplchandrer Gdn, Pravdst, 1336 
B.S,, VoL III, p. 636), and they mark certain variations from the 
Hindustani forms. Unlike those in Hindustani a prelude to the 
usual account is furnished here by the story of the birth of Gopichand 
through the grace of the God Ratnakara and the death of his father, 
Tilakchand, King of Gaud- Vahga, caused by the curse of the Yog! 
Jalandhara. A necklace of the queen Minaui Devi had been placed 
by the thieves who stole it around the neck of the Yogi, who lost in 
meditation knew^ nothing of it. The king’s police officers, however, 
caught him, and he was tortured at the order of the King Tilakchand. 
Disturbed in his meditation, he inflicted a curse on him and as a 
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consequence the father of the hero died. Then follows the legend in 
the familiar lines. Jalandhar was buried up by Gopichand, who 
later was made to realise his folly by Kanupha. Then the king 
made amends; three packets of pulses were turned into ash as he 
called on the angered Guru, and on the fourth occasion, the Guru 
pardoned him. Jalandhar tried Gopichand hard when he applied 
for initiation: he was appointed to carry water 12 times a day for 
Ms Guru (cf. the Bengali recensions), to beg alms from his own 
subjects, and to beg aims lastly amidst the usual scenes of wailing 
from his own queen Menavati and the twelve hundred other wives. 
For their consolation, Jalandhara predicted an heir to the throne, 
and then begins Gopichand’s period of wandering in the company of 
the Guru, in course of which he visited his sister in the city of Dhara, 
and had to face the well-known scene of pathetic appeal from her. 
Some Gujarati accounts close there with this note of tragedy, but 
others soften it by adding that twelve years later the Guru and the 
disciple had returned to Gaud- Vahga. 

MarafM Version : — A Marathi version (presented by Appaji 
Govind Inamdar) has a prelude relating how Mainamati, the mother 
of Gopichand who had his seat in Kahcan-nagar, turned a disciple 
of the Guru Jalandhar Nath on seeing him passing on the streets 
with the faggots on his head. The main legend is on the Gujarati 
line : instead of the three packets of pulses as the ' scape-goats ’ for 
the Guru’s ire to exhaust itself, the Marathi version has three golden 
images of the king himself. The legend closes in a happier vein ; 
Gopichand returns to Gaud to reign there for one thousand years. 

Bengali Rece^isions :—T]ie Bengali versions compared to these 
non-Bengali stories are undoubtedly fuller and the native singers 
have preserved the story purer. Points of agreement between the 
groups are apparent. 

Published versions But all the Bengali versions of the songs 
have not yet been published. Publications of the songs about 
Gopichandra in Bengali dates from the year 1873 when (i) in 
VoL, No. 3, Sir George Grierson published a version of 
the mngB—Mayndmatir Git, as heard from a man of the Jugi (Yogi) 
caste in Rangpur District. In spite of the attempts of his scribe to 
retouch it (m the first half), it is a fair sample of the legend as it is 
known in the area, (ii) Babu Siva Chandra Sil introduced Durlabh 
MslliMs Govinda ChaMrer GU in the Yarnglya Sdhitya Parimd PatriM, 
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¥oL VIj and later published the MS. wliich lie had received from a 
Vaisnavi of Chinsura. (iii) Babu Bireswar Bhattacharya, whose 
.■e.nthusiasm. and interest in the Gopichandra songs is well known, 
■gave an account of the songs in the V.S.P., Vol. XV, No. 2, as he 
collected them from the Jiigis of Nilphamari in Rangpur. (iv) Shukiir 
Mohammad’s Goplchandrer Sannydsa was published by Munshi Goiain 
Rasul Khon(d)kar from R;amT)ur-Boalia (Rajshahi) in 1319 
(1912), but it is no longer available, (v) Bhabani Das’s May'ndmafir 
■Gan was published in the Pratibhd^ 1321 B.S. (1914), by Babu 
Naliiiikanta Bhattasali and Baikuntha Nath Datta and reprinted, in 
Dacca Sahitya Parisad Series, No. 3. (vi) Calcutta University is to 
be thanked for an excellent version of the songs as current in Rang- 
pur and collected b^^ Babu Bireswar Bhattacharya. In the foot-notes 
of the publication, Gopichandrer Gan, the Editors have noted down 
ail the variants including that of Sir George Grierson’s earliest 
account in the 1873, Vol. I, No. 3. Vol. II of Goplchmidrer 

Gan, published in 1924 by the Calcutta University, contains the 
versions of Bhabani Das and Shukur Mohammad with an inform - 
ative introduction by Babu Biresw^ar Bhattacharya and helpful 
annotations by Babu Basanta Ranjan Ray Vidvadvallabha. 

liangpur Version: — Of these, Rangpur versions are the most 
detailed and Bhabani Das’s seems to be the briefest. There is a long 
prelude and many long digressions in the Rangpur versions, Manik- 
chand, according to Rangpur songs, was the king of Bengal with five 
queens. Mayna, the head of them, lived apart at Phurusanagar. 
The death of the king was hastened by the oppression of his new 
minister when the subjects took refuge with Siva after establishing 
dliarmaghaL Mayna learned of his approaching end and pressed him 
to be instructed by her m the mysterious knowledge of the Yoga 
which she had received as a young girl from none other than the Guru 
Gorakhanath. The king with his husband’s pride rejected the offer, 
he would not have his wife as his Guru. Mayna bribed and fought 
against the agents of Yama, who ultimately stole aw’^ay the life of 
Manikchand. She started at that for the regions of Yama, punished 
Yama and his agents heavily until Siva Gorakhanath appeared to 
intercede. Manikchand was dead, but a son would be given to 
Maynamati: he could secure Brahmajhana as a disciple of Haripha. 
Mayna returned, offered herself as the sastras prescribe, as a satee ; 
but the flames would not touch her. So, Gopichand the son grew^ 
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up, was married to tke Adima and Paduna, tke daugliters of King 
Harischandra. His reign began auspiciously with the young ioTely 
queens and hundreds of others and a vast flourishing domiiiioii. 

This prelude to the Gopichand legend in which we learn of the 
father and mother of the hero is peculiar to Rangpur. Bhabani Das 
is absolutely silent on it except for his reference to Mayiia’s initiation 
by Gorakh at the age of nine, on which Durlabh Mallik is also 
agreed. Shukur Mohammad’s account is very plain: — Gopichand is 
born before the husband and the wife had met and Manikciiand died 
of fever when Maynamati was in meditation. The king was cre- 
mated, but the flames did not burn Maynamati. x4duna and Paduna 
were tJae queens, but there were others too. 

The non- Bengali versions except the Gujarati ones always begin 
not with the birth of Gopichand or death of his father, but with the 
next phase of Gopichander’s life, in which Mayna, according to all 
accounts, enjoins king Gopichand, her son, to renounce the world and 
the wives and to seek true knowledge as a disciple of Haripha (himself 
a disciple of Gorakhnath). Gopichand cast doubt on the relationship 
of Mayna and Haripha which would bring on him later on slavery to 
a courtesan. He, however, w^as doubtful and called, on the advice 
of the queen Aduna, for proofs. Proofs were furnished one after 
another — Mayna passed the ordeal in boiling oil when the queen’s 
jubilation at her feigned death turned to dismsbj. The feat of cross- 
ing stream on foot and of weighing lighter than a hdsi leaf were 
successfully demonstrated by the sage woman. The king was per- 
suaded and in spite of the queen’s attempts to postpone it by bribing 
the soothsayer Brahmin and the barber, prej)ared himself for iiiitia- 
tioii by donning on the mendicant’s rags, accepting the horn, having 
the ears pierced, and so on. This second period of convincing the 
king which is brief in non-Bengali versions is here full of elaborate 
details in which Maynamati is tested (only in Bengali versions) and 
proved how precious was the knowledge she had got. In Bhabani 
Das’s account also Mayna was tested similaidy, and the daughters-in- 
law went the length of poisoning her (but they had not had her 
boiled in oil, as in the Gan) and were jubilant at her supposed death. 
The brunt of the whole thing aimed at testing the worth of Yoga 
is borne in Shukur Mohammad’s account by the Haripha Guru himself 
and not at all by Mayna. The king, according to it, failed to utilise 
the wisdom he had received from the Guru, because he had not 
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repudiated the companionship of the queens. So, the Guru was 
taken to be a charlatan and when the Guru was In meditation the 
king buried him up. The Guru was rescued by the disciple Kanupha, 
and, as in the Marathi version, three gold images of Gopichand were 
turned into ash vrhen the repentant disciple called on him to seek 
his mercy. On the fourth call, he was pardoned and applied for 
initiation as a disciple. Haripha sent him to beg alms of the queen 
addressing her as 'mother’. The queen pleaded ardently and 
pathetically prayed at the end to be allowed to follow him as 
a woman-mendicant. This idea the king dismissed. In despair she 
killed herself, but was brought to life by Haripha, and is told to 
await in the palace with a pair of birds for the day of the king’s 
return. (Haripha’s power of giving back life is also related by 
Bhabani Das, in which in course of his ordeal a man is decapitated, 
and Haripha brings him back to life.) 

The king now went forth wandering as a mendicant with 
Haripha. The Guru tried him with hardship: he passed through 
dark interminable forests, thorny paths, hot, burning sands, etc. 
The power of the Nath Guru is shown: once the king died and 
his life was brought back by him from Yama’s regions ; his orders 
were carried out by the gods, sun and moon and Indra, and Hanu- 
man made way for him; lastly Yama’s mother, who fanned the 
tired disciple. The Guru wanted the disciple to pay for a smoke 
of ganja ; the disciple failing, he sold him to slavery for twelve years 
to Hira the courtesan. Baffled in her approaches to the young royal 
mendicant, the courtesan tortured him for twelve long years. Then 
the birds of the palace searched out the king who wrote to the 
mother his plight. Haripha was awakened from meditation by 
Maynavati and hurried to rescue the royal disciple, Gopichand had 
by his long suffering proved his fitness for knowledge, and the Guru 
imparted to him Brahma j nan. He was allowed afterwards to return 
to the palace. The queens saw wdth mingled feelings the returning 
of their lord after long years of wandering. He had conquered 
desires, hence he was permitted to reign again. 

Almost ail the Bengali accounts agree on the central period 
of Gopichand’s life, but they are not as elaborately narrated as in 
the Bangpur songs. Bhabani Das speaks by implication that the 
king was to reign again. Shukur Mohammad is ominously silent on 
it. In Durlabh Mallik’s account there is on his return an orgy of 
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perseGution otVHaripha and the yogis, until he meets, Kanupha, when 
Haripha is rescued from underground, and, lastly the second 
mendicancy of Gopichand began. 

The Griya version, so far as can be gathered from the specimens 
of it in the Vanga SdMtya Parichaya (Vol. I, pp. 85-101, Calcutta 
University), agrees with the Bengali one. 

The Bengali-Nepali Version :~Bnt these by no means exhaust 
the Gopichand legend as it is current in Bengal. There are unpub- 
lished MSS. still, and folk imagination has at times also played with 
the king extravagantly (Bireswar Bhattacharya VoL i, 1310 

B.S. pp. 413 ; Gopi Ghdnder Gan, Vol. ii, Introduction, p. 218). One 
particular MS. can be expected to see light soon. A special interest 
is attached to it, for it belongs to the group of Bengali dramas 
which had an exotic growth at the Nepal Court. The MS. of the 
Gopichand Ndtak, copied by a Newari scribe in the 19th century, is 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library in the Wright collec- 
tion. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji made a copy of it for a Bengali 
edition. Through his kindness and courtesy .we could gather all 
necessary informations about this curious Bengali-Nepalese version 
of the legend. It is dated 1627 (?) and may be regarded to have 
preserved a Bengali version free from later Bengali-Hindi accretions, 
though instead of them something of the hill-traditions might have 
entered it, as we may suppose. The story has an interesting prelude 
— an account of the attack of Gopichand’s kingdom by Vanga 
Kumar, the Prince of Bengal, and the defeat of Gopichand through 
the betrayal of his war-chief Khetua. The legend follows the well- 
known track afterwards. At Maynavatfs warning, Gopichand 
searches for a Yogi in all directions. Jalandhari Nath is produced 
before the king, tested by those familiar ordeals of fire, water, 
etc. Then in reply to the king’s questions he unravels the mystery 
of birth, death, knowledge. A game of dice follows, and defeated in 
it, the king accepts Jalandhari as the Guru, donning on the wallet of 
a Yogi. He is permitted to take leave of the queens while the Guru 
prepares a Yoga cakra. It is made ready, and the king is instructed 
into the arts and sciences of Yoga, e.g. inhaling and exhaling of 
breath, significance of the mysterious four lotuses, and so on. The 
queens come to remonstrate, and in despair they offer to he yogmw 
themselves. The Guru is, however, too sharp, and sharply he rails at 
womanhood. The king at his advice addresses them as ‘mother’? 
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and the queens commit suicide. But they are brought back to life 
(cf. Raiigpur story). Gopichand is fully equipped as a Yogi-heads 
shaved, ears pierced, horn in hand, wallet around the body, etc. 
Illumination at last is vouchsafed to him, and then, since desires are 
dead within, Jalandhar! permits him to reign again. 

Historicity of the Legend' Even in this very imperfect survey of 
the various recensions it is obvious that behind the legend of Raja 
Gopichand loom large the figures of the Nath Gurus Gorakhnath, 
Jalandhari Pada (or Haripha), and the Jugis. They are celebrated 
all over India and their appeal as miracle-working saints is India- 
wide. Gopichand, being the centre and furnishing the element of 
romance of the Yogi cycle, speedily w^on the heart of the Indian 
people. In point of time the legend must, therefore, have belonged 
to the epoch of Indian history when internal commiinication was 
not hampered by the walls of linguistic provincialism. On the face 
of it, it must be pre-Muhammadan — no trace of Muhammadan con- 
quest or domination can be found in the spirit of the legend or 
in its account itself. Assuredly, it must have belonged to one of 
the dark epochs of Indian history ; for we know next to nothing 
of the great king, his great Guru or of this great order, the Naths. 
Certainly, the legend has a hoary past ; that explains why like King 
Vikramaditya, King Bhartrhari or King Bhoja, all more or less of 
an uncertain date, pre-Muhammadan and prior to the growth of the 
self-conscious modern vernaculars — King Gopichand could become a 
part of the legendary heritage common to the Aryan-speaking peoples 
of India. Yet history does not throw any light on him. Students 
of History and the legend have fought inconclusive battles over 
trifles and details ; the names of the parents, of the father-in-law’', of 
the cities of the king, of his mother or of his grand-parents, have 
served as good grounds of surmise. Buchanan and Grierson are 
inclined to connect him with the Palas. Dr. D. C. Sen w^ould place 
him in the 11th century identifying him with the Govindachandra 
of the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola [South Indian 
Inscriptions, Huitzsch, VoL i, p, 99; Chronology of Indian A^dhors, 
J.A.S.B,, 1907, p. 206). Hoemle would place him as early as 6th 
century [Indian Antiquteer, 1910). From place names and other 
proper names, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das wwld consider 
him of his own district of Chittagong. Rangpur was long considered 
to be his seat. But since then the scholastic scale has turned as 
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■unreasonable in favour of Tipperak and we are told that Mayna- 
matir Pakar saw the great renunciatioUj and the all- wise queen 
herself must have been from Bikrampur (South Dacca) as Aduna 
and Padiina from Sabhar (Western Dacca) (N. K. Bhattasali, 
MayndmaUr Gariy Introduction). Gopichand remains as obscure 
as ever— nothing could have made him survive in folk memory but 
for his renunciation and connection, above all, with the great Nath- 
Siddhas. 

Whatever its historical value, the legend of Gopichand is of 
primary importance as throwing some light — ^however faint and 
uncertain it may be — on what may be called the dark age of early 
Indian history and culture. Like the almost contemporary dark age 
in Europe, it was during this period that the ancient Hindu w^orld 
was taking its modern shape. 

Modern Hindu Life — a result of Cultural Assimilation. The 
Legend and the process of Assimilation : — Modern Indian life has made 
•an amazing synthesis of the materials of different inspirations. 
Hindu life in India to-day presents on the whole a homogeneous 
picture. This happens everywhere — diverse elements are uncon- 
sciously synthesized into a complex whole through the desire of 
the generations for a consistent story. Thus, for example, in the 
present case, Gopichand, a purely romantic figure of a later devo- 
tional order, has been connected in the North Indian versions of 
the legend with Bhartrhari, a classical hero. But the legends, as 
is natural in such cases, yet remain to point to a distant past. 
Buddhism has been submerged by Hinduism ; the Yugis, who laro- 
bably were affiliated to the Buddhistic Tantrik order, are Saivite 
ascetics. In Bengal they form to-day a distinct secular section 
within the Hindu community, and most of them in the East Bengal 
are Vaisnavas, and weavers as a rule by profession. Much of the 
rituals of the Saivite ascetic order or the practices, of the Bengali 
Jugi section echo back to an era when the assimilation had not yet 
taken place. The process, however, of this transformation is yet 
unknown. 

The Naths and Nathism, from this point of view, are of the 
highest importance and the Gopichand legend owes its importance 
to its being connected with them. But these Natha Gurus are 
themselv^es the real enigma. All about them is twilight dimness. 
From Marathi Juanesvari we are warranted in putting them as 
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iate as the iOth century A.D., as Prof. S. K. Chatterji does in Ms 
The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language (p. 122). 
But Mr. Sylvaii-Levi has placed him in Le Nepal (I, 347ff.) earlier 
by some centuries, and M. SahiduUah would stick to that. 

Chants Mystiques de Kdrbha et Saraha, 20ff.). They are be- 
coming the deciding factors in the study of the history of Bengali 
language ever since MM. Hara Prasad Sastri brought to light the 
Garya Songs from Nepal. All these were the deciding factors in the 
cultural life of Northern India. Their influence is written large on 
our life, but they themselves are shrouded in mystery. 

Impenetrable is also the mystery of the Nathas and Yogis, 
so much connected with the legend of Gopichand. It has been 
suggested that they belonged to the Mantrayana school of later 
Buddhism (SahiduUah — Introduction, Sunya PurdT^b, 1930, Basu- 
mati Sdhitya Mandir), The Gopichand legend does not pretend to 
enlighten us on their tenets or practices. Sukur Muhammad’s 
occasional descriptions of them might be from the Fakirs of allied 
esoteric schools. The Nepal MS. is full of such discourses, but it is 
too deep for our poor understanding. The Yogis have left a litera- 
ture of their own of which a respectable bibliography can be com- 
piled, but which hardly add to our knowledge of their origin, history, 
or of the development of their tenets. 

Tibetan tradition speaks of the 84 Siddhas and the Naths are 
included in the list. The legends of Macchandar, Gorakh, Jalan- 
dhar!, Kanupha are common miracle-stories without any distinction. 
No mention is made in them of Gopichand or any other character 
of this legend, and hence they throw no light, direct or indirect, on 
our study (Albert Griinwedel— -German translation of the Tibetan 
version of the Legend of 84 Siddhas, Baessler Archiv. for VoL V, 
Pt, iv, V). According to Taranath, however, the Naths, an order of 
Buddhistic mendicants, were betrayed to ^aivaism by their Guru 
Gorakh Nath under the pressure of the ruling king. The Indian 
Yogis to-day are Saivaites and hold Gorakh Nath as the Great Guru 
of the school though admittedly he was a disciple of Macchandar. 
Throughout India they have seats and monasteries and, as there 
has been no effort at co-ordination, their rites, practices and tenets 
vary very greatly. By far the most influential were the Kanphat 
Yogis — the ears of w^hom are pierced and a ring of wood worn there. 
(Hastings — Encyclopcedia, Religion and Ethics, VoL XII, p. 833.) 
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The J‘ugl Caste In Bengal tlie Nathas have, however, standard- 
ized into a caste — the Jugis, the caste of weavers. The legend of 
Gropichand has been preserved by them in Rangpnr, and MSS. of it 
are oftener found in their houses than elsewhere. ^ They number 
365,910. . . . . Their greatest numbers are found in Tipperah, Noakhali, 
and they are numerous also in Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Bakarganj . . . .but they are in considerable numbers in the Southern 
districts of the Presidency Division and in parts of the Northern 
Bengal.’ {Census 1921, Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 354). In North-Bengal 
they call themselves Siva Vamsa and are possibly of Saiva persuasion ; 
but in the East Bengal they are mostly Vaisnavas. Their ' sections 
viz. Ka!§yapa, Siva, Adi, Alarishi, Anadi, Batuk, Borbhairab, Gorak^a, 
Matsyendra, Min, Satya— and religious grouping, viz. Brahman, 
Sannyasa (Kanphat) Dandi, Dharmaghare, Jath, Kalipha, Darihar, 
Aghorpanthi, Bhartrhari, Sarangihar — are interesting (Risley — 
‘Castes and Tribals of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 52). It is to be remembered 
that they did not and often do not, burn their dead, though they 
hold themselves Hindus in every way. Thus Nathism, whatever in 
origin, has transformed itself. In origin a form of Tantrik Buddhism, 
-as it is held, it was perhaps natural for it in the days of approxima- 
tion and adoption to shade off easily into Tantrik Saivism, caring 
more for its Tantrik rites, tenets and system. These suited any 
labelling, Buddhism or Saivism, and if these were permitted to them 
the Yogis were easily reconciled. Later on came Islam, and a vast 
multitude, still Buddhistic, who had hung on the borderland of 
Hinduism would gladly adopt it. Narafijaner-usma lends support to 
such a surmise. Still later came the "Vaisnava wave and those who 
were depressed found a new haven. Goplchandrer Gan in Bengali is 
full of Vaisnava touches which can easily be explained if this is kept 
in view. 

It might be submitted that Nathism is perhaps nothing so 
academic as Buddhism developing or declining, but the primitive 
cults and rites of the non- Aryan people which through ages persisted 
among the folk, and were continued by a chain of folk- vagabonds, 
highly esteemed by the people for their supposed miracle -making 
powers. These belonged to no regular order — Buddha, Jaina or 
Hindu,-— but were ready to affiliate themselves to any one and to 
colour any one in their turn. From non- Vedic charms to the present 
'day Sahajiya transformations through Tantrik Buddhism and Tantrik 
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Hinduism, Sahajiya Saiva and Vaisnava phases — is a bold hypothesis', 
but not an irrational surmise. 

The legend of Gopichand gives a start to all such speculations* 
about the Nathas and Nathism, but leads to no conclusion. It prom- 
ises to be a fruitful field for students of Indian cultural transition, 
but as yet the materials are too meagre to satisfy them. It may be 
expected that scholars would co-operate to see what definitely m 
deducible from the materials. 
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: IS; BHAGAVAD-GITS ’ POST-BUDDHIST ? ' ■ 

: : Rao Sarbab -M. V. Kibe. . 

The text of the Bhagavad Oita as recovered from Alberuni’s 
India is perhaps the oldest extant and an impartial text of the 
famous work. 

The first line of the 8rd stanza of chapter 11 runs as foliow^s 

Tilak in his famous Eahasyahm observed that some com- 
mentators prefer to treat this line and the second as a separate 
entity from the last two lines. But both agree as to the meaning. 
The first two lines are: — •, 

They, according to some commentators, mean Oh God thou in this 
■way hast described self . ' , , 

The Sanskrit expression is rather curious and appears 

to be a technical term of foreign origin. The last word is 
ordinarily taken to mean as ‘described’ and is written in ordinary 
editions in conjunction with the previous word— 

The above surmise, however, is supported by the following 
factS'i— ■ ' 

Professor J. Pratt, Ph.D. in his monumental work ‘ The: 
Pilgrimage of Btiddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrim^ (Macmillan & Co. , 
Ltd., 1928, p. 247) has discussed the word ‘ Bhuta-tathata ’ found 
in the wnrks of the Yogdcdra school of the Mahayana Buddhism. 
According to him the word / Bhiita-tathata ’ means ‘ Absolute ’ . 
Then he goes on to call it ‘ Thatness He mentions that Professor 
A. B. Keith suggests for ‘ Bhuta-tathata’ the rendering ‘Thusness ’. 
Professor Pratt’s conclusion is; ‘ Bhuta-tathata is the ultimate 
spiritual essence, is all in all’ (p. 250). 

Having regard to the fact that for the expression ‘ Bhuta’ in 
Buddhist literature before ‘ tathata ’ there is ‘ etad’ in Sanskrit, both 
of which mean the same thing, viz. ‘ That,’ it is not difficult to 
conclude that one is indebted to the other. Professor Pratt is 
obviously wrong in translating the whole expression ‘ Bhuta- 
tathata ’ as ‘ absolute ’. His final rendering of it is correct. The first 
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word of the compound whether in Buddhist or Sanskrit scriptures, • 
means 'That’, viz. 'Bhuta’ or ‘etadh The second word of the 
compound ' tathata ’ means ' Thusness ’ or ' Suchness h Some Sans- 
krit writers of the text of Bhagavad Gltd and its commentators, not 
knowing the similar expression in Buddhist literature have rendered 
the text ' ‘ spoke thus ’ or those who perhaps suspected the 

origin said ' like what it was i.e. one set translate as spoke and 
another taking the word ‘ as as '' true ” or as it was ’ (Tilak’s 

QUd Rahasya, p. 763). According to the new interpretation the 
entire stanza which is below : — 

The will be like this 

Would mean : — 

‘ Oh Paramesvara, I wish to see thy own resplendent form, the- 
best among men, that is all in all.’ 





s^^asTtssf'rift’STt 

’g^awreT^rT^T^ fa^TST^Tt atT^rrfnr 

atq vifii VT^yrfir ssn^raTO^Psftf^ 

^TwrmT^sgisfrfwraisffg^ ftwrrP? #^^#t{%aRg^T4<srm^Tf£ikst*Jsr- 
arr^anl^ i ssrraati^ 4jglfia«4i ^igssfHTsr- 

f^*i«rra TaTSTT’afi'sf x;^ ggfgvrarsisgt'frf^Tx:^ i 

|*hT^ SfTT3I% W 5sgT^: I 

ftm: I jrg^ ?ra 9— arfiT^ft^^fwg’grf^wfVw^ 

srr%f5=?rta %g^ 5ilVsimt% i f%ia ajsrfg ssTT^ria^ 

I ■*iTaff?r 1%f%: 

srfww^: Hg:?»iWTa^T '3'^ 1 smi’a^HgT^ ’anam: srf^r, %gK^Tsnj, 
'3?[T^’W 'sicsra^, <gg!nf*i5wsnj, g?afT^^i^*(gTt 

igT*r: I JgraT fg^: sjrT^TJWtsr mwiSRS: I s^TW WTa* 

s?TTWrir ^Tf*r: 5rr’?5?friT’it i s^rnrsnsfraf^ ft'scrst^rra^- 

i ^r^fa-^TT'agrT’sjsT-siTO-^^^Wf'^T'gwK-gTfissjajTf^fM: 

sr>sf(iftT^:^T?r: ii « ^(3raTwif^pr«sraTsr*pft'%?Eifkft'sr%— ^rai'^iJifl'iwrr- 
wtf%fr5iT#’gTO’fl''gT ?raT ^RwwTirTa*fH%€)- s^rmfiraji ssn^arrsi^ i ^mm- 
s(^«i#a!:«f-^rsiT3isT-?5CT*fr-%?rr**na*f aw4fsTO^Tg[sr5qi^*ni5T -% «=( ro ra i^^ggriffr- 
ftrxr^isrT*rT*fi^5iiiT%:%^if«i3Pi xf^ sremrf^^siTKiWf^ns^- 

f^sritfa?iT ^gwgfgcrKTfliffKT^ i ^=t1'1%fN^tfagn a:rT=a:ftf»f 

aKtgsf? 'STWT^ir sra*i5^»:^5gii vrcfagrr'S- ^f*T 'w “ g’O'^-sgi^i-^tfltwT-'w- 
atiwflii^JTT: I t3[T: ^sriftf ft^TSft vw5?t ^ 11” T^T ’rr^v^raif 

n^T: jrHi% 3i?r%fr^t!TTT^sncT i 

“ ■gft'T! ’glawan^ i ii” 

aisifiRfata^T^Maasn: rsai »(«a ’g«5sr^«mT^ca^ 

?i\«Jitnft ^^ft: ^Ta#g ’ga?rr i srawt 

’g sgT^ sr^i'^ i ^rri^ifii sir'ftsr: i ftviTrr%<^a%gnrftrf?r 

m: I sn"^: ^Targgftet^T *rarr«t%»T-gfg’fta3-fstf5aag^gn^^«r«T^TSPg«'?f^ 
3ft?ffla'in?Ef^w: I sfft*r:, sr!®^ artarr sRf g:f^ i 

XX 'St fgapgrf^?iafiaiT5c.w^5!;rsrTO-sijr^?[H5-jrgT«ix^i5Tf%^%t^"^ ^ 
atuTT’fK^ w^Ni vra gTfsra<g wifeg 'sr ^^fgwisrgt- 

Hrg*n*r5R^^w'gra^>gT, fTrescT^tH^raT’grgf^^Tf^ n'g# ^:wTsj 
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ct^ g jftrr^ 

■g^lfwsTJTTsj “ gffT'irg^^f?irf<^%’n i 'gftj'^g'^Twrra^gTftfrgm^K: 

^ TOtr^T’*i!q “ ^fajgntJfnHgTHTssrfrog’^fl^TmvrT^^ 

wr5TfH5[«rTfsr H*r^ t 'w t ■Jci'ra»^^f^KTgK’iigTf'®rsi^: ■sjf^^reijj- 
g«ftmfHWKg^T^«Tiri[ WTf^trsr’n: ^istr sErra^^ix^, 

gg gfjccrrg’fT^^Tinfrgftf^sfafi’ij, ag grTfasrig ’gTsjg^T®f^T^f«fH 
wg sfps(^Tg*r sf^ ■fRr®rr-^i«iHTg'^^- 

gsi^ajraf^^_gTsrg'grTgf^?ggffrgtfiRfTSR«^tf«rgi'c>n^Tgf^9«^Tfgg!^f^^fgwT 

gr %g?rrg'^^w>g!grgf^gT sf%«ir frrg?!:sfTTsrr*rg'^^ «fr %gaTg^s[wrg4- 

I ^fir'^ %cgfVg>^’itsftT ^TgTgfagtfjrqTgreiWTsrifg^’C'® stifgftfw 
^'ifTSfPCfW’?; — grgjfftg^ 'ig^grg — ^’fiigT^ sntftHiTf^ 'g’Tsm’fHflTg 

g?rs[fg fgfggfgwHsjfegr^t^^siTi' wsEtHig"^^- 

!g5gaiiigf^ggTggtgffr5^rfjrfrTg'^?[girgf^gffrg\RRfgg>g'ft#f-%g'aTg^^gf- 

’gjg3^rgf^a%ggfg’^8Egi'tgf^%«gfggit^g^wTttg gfw^ftrgTgg'^aegi gwsj- 
^rtg^^sB <T3[gf^gwTwgTgTsrTfggiKw giTfairfiT i gg ^gtw^’cigrgg’aftrfwgfg 
grTagrTrw'^'5Tf*r gfT^iJiTfg, g«Tgif%wTfiT 'g ?igf!ggiKggfNwSg g f^T^i- 
ggg ggf%cr gTfggTggTggtfggftggTg.^gTwfg g g g«jggT^- 

■fgggrg^kg^ I arg^ gfggrvrtfr gifaf^gr®:! g^'ai— gg’srgrgwm — 

ggg fggft^rfggr»j?rfflg^ fgirfirfg ggr gtft g#fg3f«fs? i t^TfggT»iw 
grgiltgr^ggg^ grggwfgir-g i ggx — grafigg igggT^xl^- 

•ggg- gggxfggttg^g gggri'g %«Tf griggj l gTgTftgxajg ggi — 
gris^fgggKggfg gigg^ggift^ ggggTg%w^ i ggfgangigTg^^ — ^gg 

gaagg fgfNrgggtgg^ i ^g'^ggsgigisg^r gggfw i tg gggggtg 
^jgsr^gjr fg^g^ggigarraft, 1%ff%f^g5g5ggggg 
gggt^', grgr ^ g=a^s^ssrftg% gggrg^ gg giggg— grr^gg 

■i v» vj 

grgrggig ggr ^gi^t Hfggfg grtgg grrwggxg ggr gft’ ?#- 

gf^tt ifsggftg^, gxggxrggfgg g s#tg»j— ggr sfgftgg gggxwgg; i 


gggr gg^pgsErggig ggisfirgg g^ggig i %ggg.fHggiggTg ’S'fgftggfggi- 
ggggrg I s^gggggfg^fg ggi gfeg-pg ggrt^tfis; l ■ g^nggrgiggg 
.ggtggggrggngrgSt g gggir grergigggaigaig gTfagi 5 ii*[.i 

f^i^j^ggigg gi'^gggtgg#tgfi:^)'%§gfflg g g^<gsg«^gg gi 
grg^j i fgggfgM g^g Tfg ^srigrg i MggKggigTgftg^tT f% gfg m^r- 
gfgggg^ggft ’ftgKggTggggigig'ci’gacrgggif^Tftggg^T giggsm fggjg i 
g<ggf igg3[ggfsg5tgatgg^»ggf<:^%fifVg: ’gfsfg’- ^^grggTgsgTfggtgT- 
gtggggTgggTSsgfggjjgggggrgtggr:, gftgggrf^x: ggg 1^3 ggg 

gf^gfggi^ gtnr gfegi^t g ^g— Tfg grfegxggi ' Tgg’^g gf^gggxgffa- 
■faggfg gfiggx'jggxfggg if gx#|gi^-^fgg ggg - g fgg g riggxg\fggggxg!g- 
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Sfsi^PfF, 


S[TR^ ■'flTTn^ 

t ^rra'if^iscvTfw ^ I 

>?iiEr»iw sr55ssiT^fsr*t?’j|^j; ftffJT srf^- 

'5raTflf?r ^fsiT ^^f%’awT«f'nrHT^nw'fr'cwftw sits^ xn- 

W^JjjfssfT 9Srf%S[Ttir ?J?TT3f«^ I W ^^«f<^T- 
i5«^rwT?i'T^Ji!=ftsf^^rra!r^r»Ric^TtT '3?^2WHwtw^’i^msrmfTrw^an^ xri- 


f%^^^^f>^5I^T^r^«^TwfiT^l^^^Tt^s^T^r^Ifl^^^mvT^T Hifw 5n=ftsT^T5Ersifa¥rr- 

f^’gffr<T»:Tl%^’frK^ II 5r5[i5%— 's'tr^rfirjErwT^^^ wqf 

qi«<i^T^ ^gwf I 5!nfr4ir»Ti5i*ji<<i«i5)?*i'5^r<:ia^T*ra»^^ 

wK>5i 5(rft«Rrrmt^T*mRjt ^ gm ^ r^i — “ etfr^d^gw- 

•g^Tt- I *rTW#iirTf%W^ 9I«fr ” | ?:rSITf^5IT- 

rwm^ra^sTRi 1%fa: ’^^^f^rq^in^ramnnw ’g^t 

^isrwT^TsftiT*nsn»5ssn: snFriin^tffr ^^if^^?rTf^ wr^ni^ = 9 ^, ^jcsj’gnnt- 
w»rT*Rnft^ I ^tawrOTstrEra^rwTsuj, “ T'^f 
f^f«fir ^g’lr g’ni: a^^f^JTr: guti^ra ■^:im<j — 

?7qgg'^T?n’5f^: 5i^arT 1 

i^^:#=^Ttist^r2mrgT3iifT f%3=i§H7f ^’itK^^TnisrnifTfl-f^spgi’fiK- 
f^^KPrlT '^f'T Jr«^ ^araf Tt 1 5r5iaa^fg?lft’5^T^^^fa3i5T- 

ai?ai^g 5 rT<T I *r "a w«r: tf^TO^TSiT *r sTiifjrfit 

»fsr9 ^Targ 'swif^Vfa’gsr ^^rTa 1 'Jift^Tfirfa snwr '^isr- 

I 's:f®?f^'®f'T ®rTarT gar asr^sr 'gTsraif®tatHiaTig[ firf^fararat 

fsT^i^ ssiac ^^srrwi jmr# 'g^fasim 

’51TH— '58Wfag: ^'gfTg sriR-SS^IlSf: ^Kfjf 1 ^TJWiarTf^: 1 

ascgTn^w^ nafa 1 ^Jm^ETSTsf "a 

iTKaii!iifst=ci*py a gw<Ji «rp?g I ^aais^tftsrfsi^jsi sra^j 

^Trsj«ff s?^ I ?mT ^ 'sgf^fi w3ra«iT 

“ a'a^?q*ffft[flWrm5ir:— I af^^irfiii 

5 :^?! I awsisg, g 

^••’3^, ?i^WTaicqsi3i: — ^?r*rr ^i^srara^f^^refiranwisrisTT- 

lTt<\'B'CTM'Ta a«csrwmT^ra[aaa 3i»r— ^j’gTfNran^ w^- 

<j[4 waiaT^traa: i aatajeRsi sr^Tiatisr ar — sw 


^'i?T«iai^yaT»na: Tfa 5a ttt i Jmr =a TTW^igsr f^fv^ir 

fwsarmTas'rfg arKWTwraT^Taag 5i5taTaj% rKvram 

fafws3(^t5*?5a^ acftwmrt ^latmrar^Tm: 
arraT5a[5T5Tf^wi5W««f jnsiTaiarw i sw ^latiaia'mrqasi: 5 5 a 5 : «rmfa 
5araTf% araaaa^ ?r^'5T5aT^-^sra5at«r aian*a 5 %a ^g— 
Tfn g a ^^^a^snafag; 1 ^iiar^g: asaait, 

T^af^ra^aafa arg 1 aTaKj!fa:air4a« wagfaacfrwTftsrt afagTarf^aaaf- 

"■,' ©V' 
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’arftsfssfTwraw^r^K^ i 5?w?[»nt t^fhwRsI^ 

'STif '^Htw^r *r ^ra i ^T^risj^ft- ajsra^^r n ts[- 

®ir«f '5!t3 i ^ ^ w^^H^swrsmRr 

■wamM, ft*rrg»n*f *r ■5iHi'g«f'i g wisff: 

^iTsra^Tt^^ — 5T5ii»n=^T^— “ 

vTRiTWT^f^far^’^Tg I ^sfa^rfVt ^rEraAft Tf«l ftr? — 

'^^T*if snfe^Tsri 

5trElTW^ giSjfr^Pst f I rrT!lTi% — 

-^EEratft'^^ g’U 'i^ g rgTirf^ 5ii?gfVERK'?c^ffTi*fg% sr tjEiisc^! fflwr: ^T^!€t«rT 

"^J^gTfVsiSwtgrfef^ i^W«TT: I ^Rr®ITf«t 'tr<^T^gTlf*rigSTSf’9H^Tf^fr flfft^T- 
^ETTWErei 5(fflT'!ii^ qi'fjwfEifjiqK^ I qfqq^^wqqT^RfT sr tfw 

sStqr ftqfwqfw^ qtisrwq^s^qmTq^rqqqreiirrft'qTfcfT i wrfq wt- 
=?gEff SsrTsrra ’EfT«T^^re€tHqif%t^’a^q*r ^Tfcri i 
swrntTMmf^ fqqfjtqf^: — “ sRiqi^aiqfEiT^T ” qfTqsTfk- 

%gqi'|tfmFqflT^sr f^f^rri i -^JEiq— “ ^'grqr qjTf^T^ffr ” 

•’?m«qjrflqf?T 1 Itfwitro, qqjr— ft?iwTsr^fiq?iT 

t^TTrl^-^w qrftfir »r*iT q^Tf^q'giqr qifq ft?iwT*r qfK’ni i 

■ftw^ qrTq^^qsfq 'qgsnqfxq ^qfft^w’^itEqqf^qTsesrqK^ i ?f«jT^— “ t=5K: 

-q>TK’«r gqqqwf’B^^srrtT ” i qjq gqq: ^i^'^rqiwgx^fw 

’grRiTqmjqfNit, qxiT^tq gqqqwwTKTqsrom q^iftsr ’ff t=^=j wgntt=5f<T 
s}jrf?KTK’ii I #ftft5it qmf^tgsR qftqi«mq«T5r qmq^l'snq^ftr 

H^tnqHt^^T^pHEiiq^yrsrqsfq craq ff^qaagqqntqiflf^ i ffWRfq qr^W: i?rTqt 
qr^f^firfqqT^qq^: q?iT^’aTsrftrsfqigK:q< qT^fNifrqffl’^fw: qqfqw- 
■^mfw|5|prfqqf%qTw%^ ^qfqvKfq q«Tqfqqqr: i 

qiqqq^ — ‘ qq” «iqq ^ig, '^qwT^q Htq§tq: i 

■q’STf^— qqifq«Etiq fi-qqqrfaqfieFE!girrini i 
^Tsqqjf: 5wiq[T^^^q^7W=STqn1:q xrfHqTf^jr:, fiqTfq %q^rai^isrT^ ^ 
-flsfiqrEii ^[affi?i;^qTTrq«nirTfsefiT^qra?wqq’gm’q»^i '^qraj^t— qETiqn^: 
q^rqrf: qrerf^iqiT qr iqrflTfqqrr: i w^Tf^uqta qn? fir:%qrqtq 

-qf^cw, sr ^ '^P5'?7TqXTq: qi^qm: ^q^Tiiqi7ra'K;tqTq I snmfntqi^ 'q q«T>!ntq 
<7%%: qXTs^^qsqqiq^lt ^fq %a q?imTqqTqTfqqqq’^qqT»qTWiq I 

qq: qfiiqTwqTqTfqqqqn!rqTq:srrwifqq!iqfqfqw^— q qjqtqTqqfm: 1 qfqq 
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THE LOKAYATIKAS AND THE KAPALIKAS. 

■ : Dakshina : Banjana Shastbi, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

The Lokayata is a very ancient sect in India, It is as old as 
the Vedas, if not older. The Kapalikas too, as it appears, cio not 
dij0[er much from it in point of age, even though it is very difficult to 
say with certainty, which of these two sects is the older. Both the 
sects are referred to in the Vedas, in Buddhist literature, in Jaina 
literature, in the Puranas and the Tantras, in the Epics, in the early 
secular works, in the Kavyas, in the Natakas and in the Commen- 
taries of philosophical works. 

In an inscription, dated 620 A. D., relating to a grant to the priests 
of the Kapalike^vara temple in Nasik, the Mahavratins or the 
Kapalikas are mentioned. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India in the first half of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
also mentions the Kapalikas. Thus it appears that the Kapalikas 
too were a very ancient sect. In all old works, the Lokayatikas are 
mentioned as a distinct sect from the Kapalikas. Gunaratna, 
a fourteenth century commentator, identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Lokayatikas.^ It is very interesting to see how these two sects were 
gradually amalgamated. 

The Visnu Parana mentions a class of people of very ancient 
times, who were free to live, wherever they liked, free from all 
obligations, pure at heart, and blameless in action. Virtue and vice 
they had none. They lived in an atmosphere of perfect freedom 
in which man can move, depending upon his natural tendencies 
without being circumscribed in the least by the conventional dogmas 
of religion and social usages. This class must have been the 
origin of the Lokayatikas, 

Side by side with them we meet the Vedicists, who followed the 
Vedic injunctions blindly. These are the two extreme classes of 

1 Vide Tarkarahashya-dipika (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1905}, p. 300 . 

2 XHde Vishnupurana I, 6, 12 I 

iu . . . ^ I 
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people, one always opposed to the other very prominently and 
directly/ Along with these two, we find a third which was 
neither religious like the Vedicists, nor free and pure like the non- 
religionists. The followers of this sect observed religious practices 
not for the purification of the self, which is a step to Moksa, 
but for attaining objects of the senses— enjoyment being their sole 
end. They were the Qi 9 nadevas and the Vamadevas. We cannot 
say with certainty who these Ci 9 nadevas or Vamadevas were. Some 
say that they owe their origin to the uncivilized tribes. We can say 
so far that they did not possess the spirit of the true Aryans. They 
adopted the religious practices of the Vedicists which were not their 
own, as a means to the realization of their end— sensualism, wliich 
was all their own. The Aryan spirit must be bold and direct. Such 
were the Vedicists : such were the Lokayatikas or the non-religionists. 
The Gi^nadevas were those who worshipped the phallus. They were 
very fond of sensual enjoyment and had no faith in the Vedas. The 
Eigveda mentions them.^ The Chandogya Upanisad describes the 
Vamadeva-vrata, which shows that in that particular form of 
worship the devotee could enter into sex-relationship (intercourse) 
with any woman and with any number of them.‘^ He who knows 
the Vamadeva Saman has no restraint as regards the law of sexual 
intercourse. These Vamadeva- vratins, if not the Qignadevas, were 
most probably the originators of Kapalikism. Sensualism in con- 
nexion with religious rites was the main characteristic of this school, 
which later on was known as a sect of the Saivas of the left-hand 
order.’^ We cannot say with certainty w^hether the Qignadevas had 
any connexion with the Saivas who were the worshippers of the 
Lingam (phallus). We are not even sure whether the Vamadevas had 
anything to do with the Vamacarins, who could enjoy sexual pleasure 
for religious purposes. 

It is evident that the non-religionists mentioned in the Visnu 
Pnrdna had to pass through four stages of development. In its first 

1 Vide Rigveda, 7, 21, 5 and 10, 99, 3. Sayana— 

I I Durga the commentator of Nirukta — 

53^ I Dr. Muir 

and Griffith— The (Jignadevas were those who worshipped the phallus. 

2 Vacaspati Mi5ra, Govindananda, Anandagiri and Ramanuja — Brahma- 
sutra II, 2', 35, 37. Vamanapuraija, chap. VT, etc. 

3 The Chandogya-upanisad 11, 13, 1-2. I 
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stage it was a mere tendency of opposition. It accepted the authority 
of none : it even denied the authority of the Vedas. At this stage its 
name was Barhaspatya.^ In its second stage, svabhavavada, recog- 
nition of perception as a source of knowledge and the theory of 
Dehatmavada were incorporated in it. At this stage they got the 
name Lokayata.^ 

In its third stage, an extreme form of Hedonism, which was 
due perhaps to the corruption of this extreme form of freedom, 
formed the most important feature of this school. Gross sensual 
pleasure superseded pure bliss which the Lokayatikas enjoyed so 
long. Licentiousness replaced liberty. At this stage they got the 
designation, Carvaka, and preached— ‘ Eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow you may die.' From that time the non-religionists 
leaned gradually towards spiritualism. Being severely attacked by 
the spiritualists, they gave up the theory of Dehatmavada and tried 
gradually to identify the sense-organs, breath, and the organ of 
thought with the self. At this stage they accepted as an ele- 

ment and even Inference, though in a restricted sense, as a source of 
knowledge.^ In its fourth Stage, the school came to be at one with 
the Buddhists and the Jains in opposing the Vedicists, and got the 
common designation of Nastika— Nastiko Veda-nindakah. At this 
stage, all anti-Vedic schools came to be known as Lokayata. They 
failed to maintain their original characteristics. 

The sect, which allowed enjoyment of women for religious pur- 
poses, introduced gradually the drinking of. spirituous liquors and 
eating of meat into their religious rites. In course of time, partly 


-Sammati-Tarkopakarana, Gujrat 
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through, the influence of the mode of life they led and partly to 
terrify their oppositionists, the advocates of this school became the 
worshippers of Rudra, the terrible god, and began to carry a half 
of the human skull as a cup from which they used to eat food and 
drink wine. Necklaces of skulls formed an invariable decoration of 
the members of this sect. They used to dance about with a long 
chain of the bones of the dead, and thus assumed a fierce appearance, 
wearing garlands of bones of human beings as ornaments. The 
Kapalikas are mentioned first in the Maitrayani Upanisad b}^ name. 
Here the Vedicists use freely such terms of abuse as ‘ thieves ’ with 
regard to the Kapalins. They are called ‘Taskaras ’,^ probably 
because their real purpose was not to practise religion, but to enjo}^ 
sensual pleasure under the mask of religion. They are mentioned 
along with the Barhaspatyas, who also are equally condemned, 
because they followed Brihaspati, or deceiver of the Daityas.- 
Next, we meet them as &ivas worshipping Bhairava and Camuncia 
in their terrific forms, wearing a garland of human skulls and re- 
quiring human sacrifices and ofierings of wine for the propitiation of 
these deities, or as the Buddhists worshipping Buddhakapala (a 
deity) associated with his Sakti Citrasena in close embrace. The 
figure of Buddhakapala presents a fierce appearance with blood-shot 
eyes rolling in anger, a distorted face, canine teeth, ornaments made 
of bones, a garland of severed heads and in an attitude of menacing 
dance. The hair on his head rises upwards like a flame of fire. The 
god is four-armed. In his hands are shown the Kartri, the Kapala, 
the Damaru, and the Khattvanga*^ At this stage, we meet another 
Kapalika named K^Dalapada, who was a Sudra by caste, and whose 
followers were all Yogis bearing skulls.^ The deities are the crea- 
tion of their devotees, and the devotees imitate their deities as 
closely as they can. Thus, there is a close agreement betw^een the 
characteristics of the deities and their devotees. 

Huen Tsang,^ Mahendra Vikrama,^' Bhayabhuti," Sankara, 
Krishna Misra,^ Madhavacharyya ^ and Anandagiri have left 

1 Maitrayatii-upanisad VII, 8-9. 

2 SMhaaa-mala, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XLI, p. 502. 

^ Baessler — Archiv, .Band V. History of the Mahasiddhas. 

4 Records. 5 Mattvavilasa. 6 Malati Madhava. 

Prabodha-Caiidrodaya. 8 Sahkaradigvijaya. ^ Saakaradigvijaya. 

Vide Barhaspatya-sutram II, 6. -"^Iso Prabodha- 

Candrodaya Nataka III. 
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accounts of such Kapalikas. They were a horrible and demoniacal 
sect feared by all. Being condemned and feared by the villagers, 
the members of the sect were bound to renounce the world, to wear 
matted locks, to use tiger-skin as garment and bed, to besmear their 
bodies with ashes of burnt-up corpses and to live in caves or rocky 
places. After fasting, they drank liquor out of the skulls of 
Brahmins. Their sacrificial fires were fed with the brains and lungs 
of human victims, mixed up with their flesh: and human victims 
covered with fresh blood gushing out of the dreadful wounds in their 
throats were the offerings by which they appeased the terrible god 
Mahabhairava. They practised yoga and through the might of their 
religion, they could control Hari Hara and the greatest and most 
ancient gods. They claimed they could stop the course of the 
planets in the heavens. They could submerge the Earth in water 
with its mountains and cities and could drink up the waters of 
oceans in a moment (1). They had the power to move through 
the sky and other miraculous powers such as the eight Siddhis, which 
are (1) the faculty of enlarging the bulk of the body, (2) that of 
making it light, (3) that of making it smaller, (4) the power of 
gratif3dng the passions, (5) that of subjecting all, (6) supreme sway, 
(7) the faculty of grasping the objects however remote, and (8) the 
fulfilment of every natural desire. 

But why do the Kapalikas practise such terrible cruelties ? 
Why do they strive to attain various supernatural powers in and 
through religion ? Certainly their aim is to attain sensuous pleasure. 
According to some philosophers, the state of salvation is no better 
than that of a piece of inanimate and insensible stone. The 
Kapalikas, in contradiction to this view, say that such a state of - 
salvation in which there is no sense of pleasure, should not be aimed 
at. Exactly the same view is attributed to the Carvakas by the 
author of the Naisada Kavya— ‘Muktaye yah silatva^^^^^ sas- 
tramuce sacetasam, etc.’ The diflerence betw^een the Lokaya- 
tikas and the Kapalikas is in the 7neans and not in the end. The 
Kapalikas suggest some religious rites for attaining pleasure. The\^ 
opine that pleasure exists in the objects of desire. Siva the founder 
of the Kapalika school, promises that a devotee having attained 
salvation, becomes a ^iva and enjoys the pleasure arising from the 
company of excellent beauties like Parvati. Therefore, they practise 
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religious rites. Their aim is Kama-sadhana.^ They are the 
Hedonists. 

j^ext we meet a peculiar Kapalika bearing no kapala in the 
' SrlhMsya of Ramanuja. Probably as a reaction against the cruelty 
and uglineSvS of the Kapalikas, the sect through the influence of the 
Yedicists, became divided into two sections. One section stepped 
back and brought a more healthy tone to their school. They gave 
up the horrible and demoniac side of the school, and the very kapala 
(whence the term Kapalika) was renounced by them. In Ramanuja’s 
account, we find that the Kapalikas maintain that a man who knows 
the essence of the six marks, and who is skilful in the use thereof, 
attains the highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul as 
seated on the female organ. These Kapalikas, according to Rama- 
nuja, are an anti-Vedic sect. They differed from the skull-bearers 
only in the means. They still agreed as regards the end. Kama- 
sadhana was their common good. The other section of the Kapalikas, 
who did not prefer this retrograde step, continued to bear skulls 
with their horrible and demoniacal practices. But they were no 
longer called Kapalikas. They got a more hated name — Kalamukhas 
or Kaiavadanas.^ The Kapalikas lost their kapalas, but continued 
to hold the old designation. The Kalamukhas continued to hold the 
skull but lost their old designation, Kapalika. Surely, that was an 
irony of Fate. 

We have seen that in the later stages of development of the 
Lokayatikas, the Lokayatika or the non-religionist sect became 
very hcentious. They lost their purity of heart, and anti-Vedic 
attitude became their main characteristic. All oppositionists of 
the Vedas, known as the Nastikas, were identified with the Loka- 
yatikas. They were against cruel sacrifices and gradually they 
leaned towards spiritualism. In the new refined form of Kapalikism, 
the cruel and abominable rites were avoided. It is also an anti-Vedic 


S Sribha?ya II, 2, 23— fmsrfam 1 ^'Tlf%a(rT 
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sect with sensual pleasure as the end of life. This school used 
to meet like the Lokayatikas, once a year, at a particular place, and 
enjoyed to their hearts’ content, all sorts of pleasure without any 
let or hindrance whatsoever. They came in sexual contact with any 
woman whether of high or low origin, whether sister, or other 
near relatives.^ This is not a new practice with the Kapaiikas. 
This they practised in their Vamadeva-vrata in which there is 
an injunction— if let no woman be abandoned. But 

the Lokayatikas in their primitive stage were-i^^ra'-^^^xr 

pure at heart and blameless in action. Thus, with 
the degradation of the Lokayatikas and the purification of the 
Kapaiikas, these two sects were now brought almost on the same 
level and identified themselves with each other. 

Gunaratna, the commentator of Saddarsana-samucoaya refers 
to this identification. In the time of Brihaspati of Artha-^astra 
fame, these two sects were clearly distinct. They differed not in 
their end but in their means. The Lokayatikas were Ahetuvadins 
or Akriyavadins — the followers of the doctrine of non- causation. 
According to this doctrine, something comes out of nothing — ^the 
caused comes out of the uncaused — a doctrine which 
was propounded by Brahmanaspati or Brihaspati, the founder of 
their sect. According to this view, the Self is Niskriya — passive. 
This being the case, whether we do good or bad, the result thereof 
does not affect the self in the least — 

The universe is self-caused, self-generated — Retribu- 
tion of action is denied. 

With its decline the Lokayata school lost this main characteristic 
and leaned towards spiritualism. The Kapaiikas were not in their 
primitive stage — They practised religion as a means 
to an end. 

According to them, Siva is free from stain and is the supreme 
Agent. No action though repugnant to the moral standard of the 
world or of the Vedas really clings to Him. The besmearing of 
his body with the ashes of burnt-up corpses together with similar 
other acts is certainly anti-Vedic. But in spite of this, He is free 

1 Tarkarahasya-dipika — (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1905), p. 300. 
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from demerit. Mahesa is the lord of Jhana-sakfci and Kriya-sakti 
He resides in the six Cakras or centres, which the human 
body consists of, and the ten Nadis, which constitute a Cakra 
called Nadi-Cakra, whose form is placed in the heart. On those, 
who have discovered the actual presence of Siva, the- Divine Spirit, in 
themselves, the God Siva confers the power to move through the 
sky and other miraculous powers. According to them, Prakriti is 
and Siva is This view of the Kapaiikas 

shows that they were not ^%g^Tfi[5Ts. They were rather Hetuvadins 
. .... Religious practices were the means to their end. 

The other point on which the Lokayatikas differed from the 
Kapaiikas is this. The Lokayatikas were very bold and direct* 
The Kapaiikas w'ere not so. They were not Yogis aiming at Moksa, 
their end being Still they used to renounce the world, like Yogis. 
Thus, it appears that they w^ere no better than hypocrites and 
thieves— ff^^s, a designation rightly given to them by the Mai tray ani 
Upanisad. They pretended to be religious men which they really” 
were not. When the Kapaiikas gave up Kriya and became engaged 
in sensualism, and the Lokayatikas leaning towards spiritualism lost 
their independent spirit and boldness, the two sects became at one, 
with each other, and got the common designation, Dokayatika. 

The ugly side of the Kalamnkhas, when further develope^, took 
the shape of a school, viz. the Aghoris, the Aghorapanthis, or the 
Keraris, to whom the human hrain was the most delicious morsel, 
and who W' ere considered as Epicurean cannibals. Their predeces- 
sors, the Kapaiikas bearing skulls, were not as shameless and 
abominable as these Aghoris. The skull- bearers used to eat flesh 
and drink wine, but alw^ays used to refrain from eating dead car- 
casses. The Aghoris are the most extreme sect of the skull-bearers, 
who take dead carcasses, and gather round themselves things of the 
most ugly and revolting nature. From the anti-Vedic practices of the 
school, which is indifierent to Varnasrama-dharma . . . . , and whicli 
is looked down upon by the members of the Brahminical schools 
in all stages of its career, as Sisnadevas, as Kapaiikas, as Saivas, and 
as Aghoris some are very much inclined to infer that the sect 
came out of the uncivilized people of the non- Aryan group, their 
main centre being in the Deccan. 


^ Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. II, pp, 175-6. Nyaya-kusumafijali, 
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Tlie skull-less Kapaiikas became more refined and gave up wine 
and meat, wMch was in ail probability due to the influence of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, but they continued tlieir original habit of 
sensualism. This sensualism, too, in course of time, either through the 
infiiieuce of the Adi-Buddhas, or through the influence of the Vaish- 
navas, gave up its grosser aspect, which it had among the skull- bearers 
and took a refined shape, the end of which was much higher than 
sexual pleasure. They utilised Kama as a means to some higher end. 
They did not care for the temporary and fragmentary pleasure of the 
skull- bearers, or of the Lokayatikas of the Carvaka period. They 
aimed at that pleasure which is eternal, supreme and pure. They 
were the Sahajiyas. They sacrificed Kama to Prema (love). They 
agree with the Lokayatikas in this that their end is pleasure, and 
that they are anti-Vedic. They agree with the skull-bearers in this 
that they enjoy women for religious purposes. Love and not merelj^ 
lust for one with whom one is not bound by the tie of wedlock, 
is their essential feature. Here they partially agree with the 
Vamadevas, the Vamacarins, and the Kapaiikas. Those skull-less 
Kapaiikas who did not continue their old sensualism, probabty, 
became the forerunners of Daksinacarins. 

Another sect, the Tantrikas, who, according to some, are a 
modern sect, probably originated in the Kapalika sect. To coun- 
teract the evils of Kapaiikism perhaps a class of people of the Brahrni- 
nicai schools included and adopted the popular doctrines regarding 
indulgence, paying no heed to Varnasrama-dharma, and modified 
the doctrines to some extent-. Thus, although the enjoyment of the 
objects of the senses may be recommended by the Tantrikas along 
with the skull- bearers and the non-religionists, the Tantrikas difier 
from them in their end. The end of the Kapaiikas and the Lokayatikas 
is Kama or gross sensual pleasure, but the end of Tantrikism is to 
become a Vira, to attain full control over one’s passions, to attain 
final liberation of the soul. It accepts Kama as a means to an end, 
which is much higher than sensual pleasure, 

Buddha in his Panca-kama-guna-dititha-’dhamma-nivvaiia-vada 
preaches almost the same doctrine, Vatsyayana of Kama Sastra 
fame also differs from the Lokayatikas and the Kapaiikas as regards 
the end. The ultimate aim of his work, according to him, is to 
teach the subjugation of the senses. The Sahajiyas differ from 
the Kapaiikas and the Tantrikas on another point. With the 
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Kapalikas and the Tantrikas, worship of and communion with 
women was a matter of mere form or lust, there being no higher 
emotional touch in it. Thus, it appears that the Lokayatikas, the 
Vamadevas, the Sisnadevas, the Kapalikas, the Kalamiikhas, the 
Aghoris, the Vamacaris, and the Sahajiyas, all tread the same track, 
but some of them differ in their destination. 

There is another thing regarding the anti-Vedic schools. We 
have seen that the Lokayatikas at the first stage held a creed of joy, 
all sunny. Through their influence, endless joy prevailed all over 
the country throughout the year. They had festivals in six different 
seasons. In course of time, through the influence of the Vedicists, 
who were chiefly pessimists, the Lokayatikas made it a rule to meet 
twice a year for enjoying all sorts of pleasure with full freedom 
without any restrictions whatsoever. The Lokayatikas being the 
organizers of this meeting in its primitive stage, there was no touch 
of religious rites. The idea was a non-religionistic one. The festivals 
were known as the Spring festival — Vasantotsava and the autumnal 
festival — Kaumudi-mahotsava. With the decrease of prosperity 
and consequent decrease of joy in the country, the Lokayatikas used 
to meet once a year in the spring season with equal enthusiasm. 
Dance and song, flower and red ochre (fag), swinging and playing all 
these, created an atmosphere of light amusement from which all 
sterner laws of sexual ethics were banished for the time being; 
and men and women mixed together indiscriminately. 

In the next stage the Vedicists tried to avail themselves lof this 
festival. They introduced the worship of Madana, and began to 
call it Madanotsava, in which a mere touch of religion— a thin veil 
of it, W’as introduced. As soon as the worship of Madana was intro- 
duced, the Lokayatikas, who were non-religionists, ceased to join 
this festival. Enjoyment they wanted. Freedom is the thing they 
enjoyed. They did not like to be hemmed in by any religious 
feeling. The Vedicists, in their turn, gradually transformed this 
festival into a vow. It lost its original spirit. The Bliabishya 
Purana mentions such a festival, in which Siva and Parvati are 
concerned. The Vaishnavas gave it a new shape and a new name. 
They placed Madanamohana in place of Madana, and women w^ere 
exempted from joining it. This is Dolotsava of the Vaishnavas. 
The spirit of extreme freedom is absent from this festival. 

The Vasanti Puja and the Saradiya Puja of the Saktas may 
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be mentioned in this connexion along with the Dolotsava festival 
of the Yaishnavas, We are not sure whether the Maghotsava of 
the Brahmas have any connexion with the old Vasantotsava of the 
::Lokayatikas.' 

However, the Lokayatikas, who did not join any religious festival, 
made their way in the teeth of all obstacles. They became gradually 
at one with the Kapalikas, and continued to meet once a year at 
a place, where an extreme form of licentiousness prevailed. This 
idea of licentiousness, of course, does not owe its origin to the Loka- 
yatikas . This idea originally belonged to the Kapalikas. Similarly, 
the Cakras of the Tantrikas of the left-hand order, and the Man- 
daias of the Sahajiyas, most probably, owe their origin to the annual 
meetings of the Kapalikas, whom the Lokayatikas joined later on. 
In Gunaratna’s time, these annual meetings became the common 
festivals of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas. 

Now, let us conclude. We were so long engaged in searching 
for the reasons why Gunaratna identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Lokayatikas. We have seen that the Kapalikas agreed with the 
Lokayatikas in anti-Vedie practices. They agreed in licentiousness, 
they had common annual festivals, they gave more importance to 
^<51^ than to They were the heretics equally condemned by 

the orthodox schools.^ Perhaps for these reasons, these two schools 
were identified with each other. Or, it may be that the followers of 
the orthodox schools, through bitter contempt, identified the Loka- 
yatikas with the fierce Kapalikas, as in previous cases the Vedicists 
used freely the terms of abuse like ‘ bastards,’ Mncest ’ and ' monsters ’ 
with regard to the Lokayatikas. 

In conclusion, I must add that I have made this humble effort 
not in the belief that my contributions to the knowledge on these 
subjects are likely to be of any considerable value, but in the hope 
that insignificant as they are, they will serve to attract the attention 
of worthier scholars to them, and call forth their energies. 

1 Mahendra-vikrama-mattva-vilasa, \ 






THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE 
SOUL, INDIAN AND GREEK. 

{Summary,) 

Rai Bahadtje Ramaprasad Chanda. 

The earliest notice of Pythagoras’s belief in transmigration, is 
found in a verse of his contemporary, Zenophanes. Extracts from a 
poem entitled Purifications by Empedocles on transmigrations and 
release. The earliest reference to Orphic belief in transmigration is 
found in poems inscribed on golden tablets assignable to the 5th or 
4th century B.C. Herodotus is of opinion that the G^eek believers 
ill transmigration borrowed the doctrine from the Egyptians. Flin- 
ders Petrie writes that reference to the doctrine of transmigration is 
found in an Egyptian text of about 500 B.C. and the Egyptian 
knowledge of the doctrine must have been derived from Indian 
source. All Indologists who have dealt with the question with the 
exception of Keith hold that the Greeks borrowed the doctrine from 
Indians. Ail historians of Greek Philosophy who have dealt with 
the question with the exception of Gomperz regard the Greek belief 
as of independent origin. Keith closely follows Rohde, the author 
of Psyche, Rohde traces the origin of the doctrine to Thrace. This 
is due to a misunderstanding of the cult of Zalmoxis. As an alterna- 
tive hypothesis Rohde suggests that the doctrine of transmigration 
must have originated independently in different parts of the earth. 
Since Rohde first wrote anthropological researches have made rapid 
strides and the psychic unity of mankind is no longer considered 
axiomatic. The doctrine of transmigration as held by both the 
Hindus and the Greeks is not a simple belief, but a very complex 
cultural trait. It includes three different but correlated elements : 
(1) belief in reincarnation ; (2) ; (3) release (mukti). Belief in 

reincarnation is met with among some primitive tribes of Australia, 
Africa, and America, but not in association with the doctrines of 
karma and release. Such a complex belief could have originated in 
one centre only, either in India or in Greece. As the doctrine is 
more deeply rooted in India than it was ever in Greece, it must have 
originated in India and spread to Greece as a result of diffusion. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Rai Eahabub Sabat Chahdba Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

I must begin by thanking the Executive Committee of the 
Oriental Conference for the honour they have done me by inviting 
me to preside over the meetings of its Anthropological Section. 

Presidential Addresses to such Conferences and Congresses 
generally take either of two forms. They either review the progress 
of research in the particular branch of study in question during 
the interval since the Conference last met or since such a review 
was last made, or they take the form of a discourse on some 
special department of the science in which the speaker is particu- 
larly interested or some special line of research the importance or 
usefulness of which the speaker desires to emphasize. 

As the progress of anthropological research in India is still in 
its infancy, the story of its progress since the Conference was started 
ten years ago cannob possibly take more than a small fraction of the 
hour or so which is considered appropriate for a Presidential Address, 
I accordingly propose, with your permission, to avail myself, to 
some extent, of both the alternative courses usually adopted on 
such an occasion. I shall begin with an enumeration of the anthro- 
pological work done in India during the last decade, of which no 
connected account appears to have been yet given, and then proceed 
to make some observations on one or two particular lines of anthro- 
pological study which every one of us may usefully pursue. 

Ten years ago, in February 1921, just after this Conference was 
inaugurated, in my Presidential ikddress to the Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta, I made a 
survey of the anthropological work till then done in India. ^ That 
survey disclosed, in the first place, the sad neglect in the past of 
anthropological research by Indian scholars, although India afforded a 
most favourable field for such work, I had to lament, in the second 
place, the regrettable omission by most of our Indian Universities to 
include Anthropology in their curricula of studies, and the neglect 


1 See Man in iTidia, Vol. I, pp* 11 ff. 
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by the State iii India to afford suitable encouragement to the study 
of Anthropology among our young men by providing special post- 
graduate scholarships in Anthropology in Indian Universities and 
by recognizing efficiency in Anthropology as a special qualification 
for suitable judicial and administrative appointments. For, one can 
never over-emphasize the value of a scientific knowledge of human 
nature and human social behaviour to the judge and the administrator 
as much as to the social and religious reformer and the man of busi- 
ness and the statesman. And, last but not least, I could not help 
lamenting the sad apathy of the millionaires and multi-millionaires of 
our country to emulate their fellows in Europe and America in their 
generous patronage to advance anthropological research by founding 
chairs in Anthropology in our Universities, making endowments for 
anthropological research scholarships for study abroad, and fitting 
out or subsidizing anthropological expeditions. 

In the decade that has since passed by, there is just a little — 
but, alas ! much too little — improvement to record in respect of the 
interest) evinced by our students and our Universities in anthro- 
pological research. Although the University of Calcutta is still 
the only University where Anthropology, both Physical and Social 
or Cultural, is recognized and taught as an independent subject for 
Degree examinations, the Universities of Bombay, Madras, and 
Lucknow have now included a knowledge of Social Anthropology as 
part of their degree courses in Sociology, History, and Economies, 
respectively. The other Universities of India, so far as I am aware, 
have not yet recognized the claims of Anthropology, either Physical 
or Cultural, to a place in their curricula. 

As for our landed aristocracy, and commercial and professional 
magnates, they are still as apathetic, as ever to the claims of anthro- 
pological study and research to their patronage. And although it 
must be gratefully acknowledged that it is to Government initiative 
and to Government patronage that we ow^e much of the scanty 
anthropological work so far done in this country, adequate encourage- 
ment by the State to the study of Anthropology among the young 
alumni of our Universities is yet to come. 

In these circumstances, the output of anthropological literature 
by Indian scholars, is still unfortunatel.y meagre. 

Leaving out of account the few ethnological publications of 
the Government of Burma, India proper cannot show to its credit 
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more than about some thirty works on anthropoiogical subjects 
published within the last ten years. And out of this scanty number 
more than one-third have been prepared by European writers and 
about a half have been published by Government or under Govern- 
ment auspices. Thus, as many as six valuable ethnographic mono- 
graphs have been issued under the auspices of the Assam Government, 
all wTitten by English officials, except one which is from the pen 
of an American scholar. These are : — The Serna Nagas and The 
Angami Nagas, by Dr. J. H. Hutton, both published in 1921; 
The Ao Naga Tribe by Dr. W. C. Smith, published in 1925, The 
Lohta Nagas published in 1922 and another book on the Ao Nagas 
in 1926, both by Mr. J. P. Mills, and Notes on Thado Kuhis, published 
in 1929, by Mr. William Shaw. To the Bombay Government we 
owe the Castes and Tribes of Bombay by Mr. E. E. Enthoven, pub- 
lished in 1920-22. A small book on Stone Age in India by Mr. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar was published by the Madras Government in 
1926. The Mysore Government published in 1928 and 1929 two 
volumes on Mysore Tribes and Castes compiled by the late Mr. 
Nanjundayya and completed and edited by Eao Bahadur Anantha 
Krishna Iyer. The Bihar and Orissa Government is publishing an 
exhaustive Eiicyclopcedia of the Mundas in several volumes, entitled 
Encyclopmdia Mundarica, compiled by the late Eev. J. Hoffmann 
which is being printed in parts. A similar work on the Santals by 
Eev. Dr. P. O. Bedding is in active preparation, and its first volume 
was published at Oslow last year and a second volume is about 
to be published. The Cochin Administration published, in 1928, 
an interesting volume on The Syrian Christians from the pen of 
Eao Bahadur Anantha Krishna Iyer. Another State publication is 
The Castes and Tribes of H. EM. the Nizamis Dominions in three 
volumes by Syed Siraj-ul Hassan, published in 1920. The Calcutta 
University published in 1928 a short discursive account in 81: pages 
of the Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India by ]\Ir. B. C. 
Majumdar, and another short cursory account of The Hos ofSeraihela 
by Dr. A. N. Chatterjee and Mr. T. 0. Das in 1921. The same 
University published in 1927 a more substantial book on Prehistoric 
India (of wffiich an earlier edition had appeared in 1923) by Prof. 
Panchanan Mitra. The latest comprehensive and reliable account 
of Prehistoric India was published in 1929 by Prof. V. Eangacharya 
of the Presidency College, Madras. A good little book on Ctdtural 
20 
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Anthroj^ology was published in the same year by Mr. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose of the Calcutta University, A short popular account of the 
Ao Nagas was published in 1925 by Dr. S. K. Majumdar. To the 
Eev. P. 0. Bodding we owe two more excellent books, one entitled 
Materials for a Santali Grammar, published at Dumka in this Province 
in 1922, and another entitled A Chapter on Santal F olk4or e, j)uhlMied 
at Christiana in 1924 by the Royal Frederik University of Norway, 
Indian contributions to folk-lore literature during the decade are two 
small books by Shovana Devi, entitled Indian Nature Myths, and 
Indian Fables and Folk-lore both published in 1926, a book of Folk- 
tales of Orissa by Upendra Narayan Datta-Gupta, published in 
1923, and another small book on Indian Folk-tales, in tw^o parts, 
by Godavaris Misra (1926). Prof. Rai Bahadur A, C. Mukherji 
of Allahabad has just brought out a revised edition of his Hmdu 
Fasts and Feasts under the new title of Ancient Indian Fasts and 
Feasts, An important contribution to the study of Indian Ethnology 
and Culture is Dr. Gilbert Slater’s Dravidian Element in Indian 
Culture, published in 1924. A. series of articles contributed by Prof . 
A. P. Banerjee-Sastri in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society were reprinted in 1926 under the title Asura India, Finally, 
I am responsible for two ethnographic monographs, one on the 
Birhors, published in 1925, and another on Ordon Religion and Cus- 
toms, published in 1928. An English translation of Prof. J. J. 
Myer’s German work on Sexual Life in India has been just published 
in two volumes by the Broadway Oriental Library of London. This 
is about all new anthropological book-literature on India, jj^^^kshed 
in the decade just closing. And I am afraid we cannot regard this 
meagre output as quite satisfactory. 

Turning next to periodical literature, it is a little cheering to 
find that contributions by Indian writers on anthropological subjects 
show a perceptible increase. Up to the year 1920, the only Indian 
Journal devoted to Anthropology was the Journal of the A nthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay started in 1915. Since 1921 another quarter- 
ly journal under the name of Man in India, published in this 
Province, has been added. Five periodicals, namely, the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, the Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, the 
Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Indian Antiquary, which up tiU 1920 used to include, in their pages, 
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articles on anthropology among other subjects, still continue to do so. 
The Management of the Anthropological Section of the Indian Anti- 
is, however, no longer conducted in India, but in England, where 
under the aegis of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and with the 
formation of an Indian Research Committee in 1924, the anthropolo- 
gical vseotion of that Journal is expected to be strengthened and 
improved. And in October last, Man, the monthly organ of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, published a Special India Number, 
which, it is to be hoped, will in future form a permanent feature 
of that periodical. 

A few new journals published in India, such as the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, the Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, 
the Annals of the BhandarJcar Oriental Research Institute, the 
Viswa Bharati, now occasionally publish articles of anthropological 
interest, and so also do a few popular journals, both English and 
Vernacular, such as the Modern Review, Prabdshi, and Prahriti, 
I shall not tire your patience by giving an account of these and 
other anthropological articles on India which must be familiar to 
most of you, and systematic references to which wdll be found in 
successive issues of the Journal entitled Man in India, 

When we think of the rich harvest of anthropological material 
waiting to be gathered all over India and, here and there, decaying 
unseen and uncared for, we can by no means regard with complais- 
ance the comparatively meagre additions made to our store of 
anthropological knowledge during the decade under review. There 
is, however, one notable incident to be mentioned which bids fair to 
revolutionize the accepted ideas of cultural and racial origins in India. 
I refer to the epoch-making discovery, first made by our late lament- 
ed countryman Rakhal Das Banerjee, of the existence of wonderful 
remains of hoary antiquity in the Indus valley. 

We have good cause to rejoice over the exploration of those 
remains on the plains of the Indus so enthusiastically conducted 
during the decade by the .Archaeological Departrnent of the Govern- 
ment of India, as they throw quite an unexpected and new light on 
India’s prehistoric and ancient past. These startling discoveries 
of remains of prehistoric and ancient Indian culture dating back 
to neolithic, chalcolithic and copper ages and coming down to the 
rise of the Maurya power in the third century B.C. hold out promises 
of a rich harvest of materials for re-writing the cultural and racial 
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history of India, and possibly of some other conntries as well. It will 
no doubt take several decades to make a thorough exploration of 
the several ancient mounds on the Indus valley, but the wonderful 
remains hitherto unearthed have already made Mahenjo-daro and 
Harappa places of pilgrimage for all earnest students of Indian 
prehistory and ancient culture. And some of you must naturally 
envy Sir John Marshall and his fortunate Assistants their rare 
opportunities for exploration and study in this fascinating field. 

Such rare opportunities can, however, come only to a very few 
in any generation. Nor are opportunities for first-hand study of 
primitive tribes in their jungle homes available to many of us. 

But although it is not given to most of us to work either in the 
rich sites of long-forgotten cultures of our pre-historic past or even 
among the living early cultures of primitive jungle tribes of the 
present day, we all of us have at our own doors equally good substi- 
tutes. .We have within easy reach of every one of us fields for 
anthropological study, no less fertile and fascinating, though much 
less pretentious and imposing.. 

Wherever he may happen to live or move about in India, and 
whatever may be his occupation or rank in life, the earnest student 
can seldom lack opportunities for observing, recording and studying 
certain classes of facts and phenomena of great anthropological 
interest,— for such facts and phenomena are found wherever human 
society exists. 

I refer to the traditional customs, rites and beliefs, including 
stories and myths embodying such beliefs, to which the generic 
name of ' folk-lore’ was first applied in 1846 by W. J. Thomas. 
Such customs, rites and beliefs may belong either to individuals 
among a people, or to families, clans or other groups among them, or 
to inhabitants of particular localities, and they stand on a lower 
intellectual level than, and are often inconsistent with, the orthodox 
or officially recognized customs, rites and beliefs of the people among 
whom they occur. The use of the term 'folk-lore’ is, as you are 
aware, no longer restricted to survivals of traditional customs, rites 
and beliefs of a past age lingering among the backward classes in 
civilized nations, but is now also extended to folk-arts and crafts and 
other new manifestations of the folk-lore spirit both among civilized 
and uncivilized peoples. 

This study of the folk- mind, as it expresses itself in folk-customs,. 
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folk-rites, folk-beliefs, folk-tales and folk-arts and crafts, is not a 
mere idle pastime with students of folk-lore. It is pursued primarily 
for the light which folk-lore throws on the early intellectual evolu- 
tioii of human societies or what may be appropriately called the 
prehistory of the human mind. If exploration of prehistoric sites 
yields human fossils that elucidate the eyolution of the human body, 
the study of folk-lore yields what Sir James Frazer has called 
^ fossils of the mind ’ w%ioh ' illustrate an early stage in the progress 
of thought from its low beginnings to heights yet unknown.’ 

As Prehistoric Archeology, though primarily a branch of 
Anthropology is now taking rank as a science by itself, so too is 
folk-lore. And in some western countries, . learned societies have 
been formed to foster and advance the study of this new science. 
I cannot express the aim and scope of the new science of folk-lore 
better than in the eloquent words of two former Presidents of the 
Folk-lore Society of London. And I hope you will bear with me if 
the quotations appear rather long. 

Mr. A, R. Wright in his Presidential Address to the Folk-lore 
Society in 1926 said, “Folk-lore is at the base of all other sciences, 
and appears in all of them at their early and unsophisticated stages, 
and for its elucidation it must draw upon the history of all of them. 
Our Society must not only seek to construct in this way a living 
picture of the folk life of the past, but it should bequeath to 
posterity as perfect a picture as it can achieve of the folk life and 
mental attitude of the present. Our science, though it be one of the 
newest, ought to be one of the most attractive, and, were its scope 
and purpose clearly understood, ought to draw into the ranks of the 
Society enthusiastic workers not by single spies but by whole 
battalions”. Another former President of the Folk-lore Society, 
Andrew Lang, speaking of the aim and scope of folk-lore “which 
to many seems trivial, to many seems dull ”, said 

“ Only a few people seem interested in that spectacle, so full of 
surprises — the development of all human institutions, from fairy tales 
to democracy. In beholding it we learn that we owe ail things, 
humanly speaking, to the people and to genius. The natural people, 
the folk, has supplied us, in its unconscious way, with the stuff of all 
our poetry, law, ritual ; and genius has selected from the mass, has 
turned customs into codes, nursery tales into romance, myth into 
science, ballad into epic, magic mummery into gorgeous ritual 
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The student of this lore can look back and see the long-trodden way 
behind him, the winding tracks through marsh and forest and over 
burning sands. He sees the caves, the camps, the villages, the 
towns, where the race has tarried, for shorter times or longer, strange 
places many of them, and strangely haunted, obsolete dwellings and 
inhospitable. But the scarce visible tracks converge at last on the 
beaten ways, the ways to that city whither mankind is wandering 

So said Andrew Lang. It is for masters of the science, like 
Andrew Lang and Sir James Frazer, to collate and compare the 
folk-lore literature of different peoples of the world and trace 
out those winding tracks that converge on the road that leads 
to the goal. We humbler students can only collect such folk-lore 
material of our own country as is wdtbin easy reach, and thus try, in 
the words of Mr. Wright, ‘ to serve, each in our little way, as good 
travelling companions and helpers to those who w^ould trace out the 
winding road h 

You will all, I hope, agree with me that we Indian students are 
in a most advantageous position to advance our science by the 
collection and study of folk-lore before much of such lore is lost and 
forgotten. Though a good deal has already decayed or disappeared, 
yet even now folk-lore materials meet us in abundance at every step 
of our journey in life. Folk-rites yet form a not negligible element 
in the ceremonies attending a Hindu’s birth and childhood, puberty 
and marriage, disease and death. We light upon folk-customs and 
folk-rites, folk-beliefs and folk-art in our own homes, in our neigh- 
bours’ houses, in the lanes and the streets, and in the market-place. 
Our female folk, particularly those of the older generation in all 
grades of society, not to speak of men and women of the more 
backward and unenlightened classes of our population, may be said 
to live in an atmosphere of folk-lore from the cradle to the grave. 
Nor are the better classes and educated men of our country alto- 
gether free from traditional folk-observances and folk-practices. 
Thus, we are following folk-custom w^hen on rising in. the morning we 
are careful to avoid seeing the face or uttering the name of a miserly 
person or a particularly unlucky person or a childless person, or 
when in the morning if we see anyone rubbing only one eye we ask 
him to rub both eyes, or when we avoid seeing our faces in a broken 
mirror, or eating salt left in another’s plate, or shaving on the day of 
the week on which we were born, or jumping over a sleeping person 
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or attending a call of nature with our faces to the sun. or with 
wooden shoes on, or while starting on a journey, w’^e avoid eating 
|)lantaiiis, or meeting a barber or washerman or a oilman {halu), or 
when in the evening we happen to look at the sky and find that only 
one star has appeared we do not take away our eyes until we see 
another, or, as in some places, three more vstars. 

I shall not multiply instances, for they would be unending, and 
many instances of omens, good as wall as bad, will readily occur to 
your minds. And yet, omens, as you know, form but an infinitesi- 
mally small fraction of the wealth of our Indian folk-lore. Everyone 
of us daily comes across instances not only of traditional beliefs in 
omens and dreams, and various other classes of traditional beliefs, 
customs and practices which the advanced section of the community 
now despise as superstitions, but also of folk-sayings, folk-tales, folk- 
songs and ballads, and other arts and crafts of the folk that have 
been either handed down by tradition or have developed and are 
developing among the backward sections of our people under the 
influence of folk- ways of thinking and feeling, and w’^hich, though not 
actually despised, are regarded with amused toleration for their 
quaintness, or patronized for affording entertaining diversion. 
Neglected in this way, much of our interesting folk-lore, as I said, is 
getting lost or degraded or attenuated or is being transformed 
through transference to new sets of objects or through amalgamation, 
with other practices or beliefs. 

What is now^ essential for the development of our science is, in 
the first place, to secure as accurate records as possible of such 
folk-lore materials as are still available. A systematic and classified 
collection and careful recording of different classes of existing 
folk-lore material, district by district, taluk hj taluk, and thana area by 
tJiana area, or pargana area by pargana area, as is being done for the 
county areas in England, and for other local areas in other parts of 
Europe and in America, is the first and most imperative task that 
awaits students of Indian folk-lore. 

The next task to which we have got to apply ourselves is to 
trace the life-history of each item of folk-rite, folk-custom and folk- 
belief and then to make a careful analysis of each item of folk-lore 
into its component elements. An investigation into the life-history 
of an item of folk-lore embedded in civilization will reveal how’ it has 
in the course of its history been altered, attenuated, or transformed. 
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or traiisf erred to new objects, or amalgamated with other customs, 
and we shall thxis be able to restore to some extent the original form 
of an ancient legend, rite, custom or belief and visualize it in its 
original setting and correctly understand its nature and position. 
A careful analysis will reveal that not only are diSerent groups of 
the folk-lore of a people referrable to different levels of culture but 
that even the same folk-custom, folk-tale, myth or legend may be 
composed of inconsistent elements which can only be explained as 
survivals from different stages of intellectual development. A few of 
them may represent a very crude and primitive stage of thought ; 
others may represent a comparatively higher level of thought and 
culture; and some may betoken a still further advance in culture, 
though yet below the general level of the culture of the higher classes 
of the people in question. 

At the risk of being tedious, I shall, by way of illustration, refer 
to the folk-rites in the marriage customs of the higher castes of 
Bengali Hindus. The first thing that strikes the student is that side 
by side with the religious rites and ceremonies of an advanced type 
enjoined by the Hindu Sdstras and conducted by the family priests of 
the bride and bridegroom, there is another class of parallel rites en- 
joined by tradition and conducted by married ladies. The Sdstric rites 
include prayers, offerings and oblations to the gods and ancestor- 
spirits, and vows solemnly pronounced by the bridegroom himself 
and by the bride’s father or other guardian who gives away the bride 
in the presence of the assembled friends, relatives and men of the 
community, besides certain symbolic rites such as joining the hands 
of the couple, walking seven paces and circumambulating the sacred 
Homa fire with the ends of their upper garments knotted together, — 
and so forth. If the Sdstric ceremonies are considered essential for 
the validity of the marriage, the female folk-rites are regarded, at 
least by the older generation of our ladies, as essential for the future 
well-being of the wedded couple. To avoid exceeding the usual time 
limit and tiring your patience, I must resist the temptation of 
inflicting upon you a full account of these female folk-rites of a 
Bengali Hindu marriage, but shall content myself with merely giving 
you the main features of those rites as observed among some higher 
caste Hindus in the districts of Khulna and the 24 Parganas in 
Bengal. 

These female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage consist of 
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over a dozen different ceremonies of wHch I shall enumerate the 
principal ones withont describing them in detail. They are the 
following: — 

(1) GfMra-haridrd or ceremonially anointing the bride and the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste at their respective houses on an 
auspicious day shortly before the day of marriage, the process of 
anointing being rejjeated every day till the day of wedding. (This 
corresponds to some extent to the Ubtafi or aptmi ceremony of Bihari 
Hindus, though the Bihari custom oi mdtkdr or digging earth from 
kur-khet or kumdri-ksetra is unknown in Bengal.) 

(2) Adhibds or inauguration ceremony consisting of invocation 
of divine blessings or rather the attraction of Muck ’ through contact 
with the good ^ mawu V and kindly offices of well-dressed married 
ladies beloved of their husbands, and through ceremonial contact 
with such auspicious objects as rice (both husked and unhusked), 
tender grass shoots (dtZrya), sandal- wood, vermilion, myrobalan, 
curds, honey, ghee (clarified butter), flowers, wffiite mustard, etc. 

(3) Jal-sddhd or Jal-sdwd, consisting of the ceremonial drawing 
of water by married women who are happy in their married life, for 
the benedictory bathing of the marrying couple and for certain other 
ceremonial uses at the wedding. 

(4) Dadhi-mangal, in wffiich at early dawn of the w^edding day, 
a portion of the rice left over out of the rice used for the dhhyudayik 
srdddha or oblations to ancestor-spirits and cooked by a woman 
whose husband is alive, is mixed with cuYds {dahi), sweets, etc. and is 
eaten by the bridegroom at his own house and the bride at her 
parents’ house. In some communities parched rice [cird) instead 
of bhdt is used for the purpose and five married women eat it with 
the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be. After this the w'omen 
go with an iron knife and a new earthen vessel to a tank and 'cut 
the water’ as it is called, that is to say, draw a rectangle over the 
surface of the water with the knife and dip their earthen vessel three 
times, face upwards, into the rectangular area thus marked out, and 
fill it with water. This water is used as what is called ^ sdhdg-jaV 
or 'Love-water’. In the afternoon, after the dbhyudayik sraddlia 
or offering of oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors b^’' the 
bride’s father or other male relatives, the bride wears a red-bordered 
6YZri;~cloth and sits down in a room with a grain-measure [kmikey) or 
small cane-cup in hand and, from the vessel of ' s5hag’ -water placed 
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before her, she goes on filling the cnp with water and pouring the 
water back into the vessel and repeating the process again and again, 
and each time that she does so she mutters by turns a wish to be 
blessed with the affections of her husband and her husband’s parents 
and brothers and sisters, respectively, thus : — ^ Sohdg ! Sohdg ! Svd- 
mvr soMgf / ’ (Love ! Love! May I have my husband’s Love!); 
* Sohdg ! Sohdg I Sdsurlr (mother-in-law’s) sohdg / ’ ; ‘ Sohdg ! 

Sohdg / Smsurer (father-in-law’s) sohdg / ’ ; ^ Sohdg I Sohdg / Nanader 
(husband’s sister^s) sohdg ^ Sohdg ! Sohdg! Demrer (husband’s 
younger brother’s) sohdg I \ and so on by turns for the affections of 
each member of her future husband’s family. With this sdhdg~jal 
the family barber washes the feet of the bridegroom before the 
"wedding ceremonies begin. 

(5) Bhdr ndmdno and Hdi-dmld hdtd.- — In the forenoon of the 
wedding day, the bridegroom in his own house and the bride at her 
father’s, are each seated on a painted wooden seat {pihri) and three 
married ladies sit down in front of the bride or bridegroom, as the 
case may be, and two other married ladies cover up with a cloth the 
heads of the four ladies thus seated. Thus seated and covered over 
with a cloth, one of the three ladies pounds some dmld or myrobalan 
fruit, and each of the three ladies mixes a little spittle from her 
mouth with the pounded nayrobalan. The myrobalan paste thus 
magnetized with the spittle of ladies beloved of their husbands is 
placed upon a tray or a flat bamboo-basket on wLich are arranged 
various kinds of grains and certain other auspicious ot ^mana^- 
possessing articles. The cloth is then taken off their heads, and the 
bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, stands up and a raw cotton 
thread dyed in turmeric is placed loosely round his or her head and 
is moved by the three ladies downward from the head to the feet 
three times ; each time the other two ladies ask them, 'What are 
you doing ? ’ and they reply, ‘ We are taking down the burden 
ihhdr) of so-and-so’ (naming the bride or bridegroom, as the case 
may be). This turmeric-dyed thread is then tied round the left wTist 
of the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, with some tender 
grass-shoots {durvd) attached to it. 

(6) Jdtrd or ceremonies at starting to fetch the bride when the 
bridegroom is provided with an iron (but now, in some cases, silver) 
knife or nut-cracker, and on being asked by his mother, ‘ Where are- 
you going ? ’ answers, ' I am going to fetch a handmaid for you 
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(7) /S7n-acar proper, of wHich the main feature is the Baran or 
ceremonial circum ambulation of the bridegroom at the bride’s house 
by the bride’s mother and a number of married women, one carrying- 
the varan ddld or a flat bamboo basket containing various auspicious 
or ' mcma ’-possessing articles, one an ornamented phallic symbol 
called Akh, made of rice-flour fashioned in the shape of a cone and 
ornamented with red and yellow colours, another carrying a pot 
of benedictory water with the figure of a deity drawn upon the outer 
surface of the pot, a fourth carrying a pot of water charmed with 
love-incantations, a fifth an earthen pot with a lighted lamp inside, 
a sixth carrying on a brass -plate an ornamented symbol of the god- 
dess of Fortune (Laksmi) called Siri ov sri, a seventh carrying the 
tray contaitiing a variety of grains besides the hdi-dmld mentioned 
above and a few other ladies carrying other auspicious ingredients, 
and the mother-in-law carrying a flat bamboo basket containing 
twenty-one lighted wicks placed over twenty-one shells of the 

fruit (Datura). 

(8) Sdt-'pdk or ceremonially carrying the bride round the bride- 
groom seven times. 

(9) Sindur-ddn OT ceremonial anointment of bride and bride- 
groom with vermilion. 

(10) Angthi-hdrdnd or concealing the bridal ring of bride and 
bridegroom by turns inside the mud formed by water soaking in 
a small shallow hole made at the spot where the bridegroom and 
bride have just had their ceremonial bath on the morning after the 
actual marriage ceremony, and each attemjjting to find out the 
other’s ring. 

(11) Kanahdnjali or the ceremonial handing over of some paddy 
by the bride to her mother by way of leaving her parent’s ' luck ’ 
behind her and going to try her own luck in her husband’s housed 

When we attempt to classify the female folk-rites of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage, we find that some are obviously meant to symbolize 
and cement the marriage- tie, some appear to be intended, on the 
principle of sympathetic magic, to make the xinion happy, pros- 
perous and fruitful; some appear to have been intended to ward off 
supernatural evil influences and ill ‘'luck’ from the wedded couple, 


X For an account of these rites of a Munda marriage, vide The Mundas and 
their country, 444-454. 
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some ' are of the nature of love-charms, and some and the most 
important appear to be of a religious nature. We further find that 
not onty have different groups of these folk-customs different origins 
but they likewise belong to different levels of culture. Thus, an 
undoubted instance of survival of or borrowing from savage culture 
is the folk-custom, still found in some Bengali Hindu communities, 
of soaking a rag in the bride’s urine and, when dried up, making it 
into a thick wick which is saturated with mustard oil and lighted in 
a large earthen cup fed with mustard seeds and wmved in front of 
the bridegroom’s palanquin or oar on his arrival at the gate of the 
bride’s place for the wedding. This savage custom, now fallen into 
disuse in most places, would appear to have originated wuth a 
double object, namely, that of scaring aw^ay evil spirits and also that of 
operating as a love-charm. On a somewhat higher level of culture 
stands the female folk-rite called ' Sdhdg-jhdrd ’ which is still in 
vogue in some Bengali Hindu communities. 

This curious custom is as follows: — Five well-dressed women 
whose husbands are living and who are particularly happy in their 
married life wear each at the posteriors a thick cloth below’ the 
waist over their ^ari-cloth and each by turns sits down three times 
on a new basket filled to the brim with sun-dried paddy or unhusked 
rice and marked on its outer side with two symbolical human figures 
painted with vermilion diluted in ghee or clarified butter. Each 
time wkile sitting dowm on the basket of paddy, the lady says, — 

^ S5hag 1 Sohag ! Swamir sohag jherey dilam,’ i.e. ' Love ! 
Love ! I communicate a husband’s love (through this paddy) ’. 

The five ladies then thresh the paddy, and besmear it with 
turmeric; and the rice thus magnetized with the ‘good luck’ of 
wives well-beloved of their husbands, is the only rice used in the 
marriage ritual. 

The religious or quasi-religious folk-rites of strl-dcdr will be 
found to stand on a much higher level of culture than the rest and 
to have a different origin. 

The original purpose of most of these folk-rites and ceremonies 
of a Bengali Hindu marriage is, however, no longer known to the 
ladies who practise them, and all that they can say is that they 
observe them because their forbears did so before them and that 
any omission to do so may bring ill-luck to the married couple. 

Many of these folk-rites which appear to be anomalous and 
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irrational when found in advanced communities and are no longer 
intelligible to their civilized performers, become intelligible only 
when we view them side by side wdth analogous rites and ceremonies of 
more primitive communities for whom they have sufficient meaning 
and purpose, as they are in perfect accord with their manners and 
ideas. ' . , 

It is through such comparative study alone that we can see the 
primitive basis of such practices and their underlying beliefs. Thus, 
when we see the relatives of a Muiida or Oraon bride with the 
avowed object of scaring away evil spirits and the ^ evil eye flourish- 
ing swords round the screen within which the vermilion- anointing 
{sindur-ddn) ceremony of a marriage is taking place, we come to 
understand the original purpose of the Bengali custom which requires 
a bridegroom to carry in his hands a knife or a nut-cracker which is 
obviously the present-day substitute for a sword. Similarly, when 
we see two elderly Munda women, one carrying an unsheathed sword 
and another a bow and arrow, accompanying four maidens who draw 
water in pitchers for use in the marriage rites, and passing the 
weapons over their shoulders so as to touch the pitchers and thereby 
protect the water from the evil attentions of wicked spirits or the 
evil eye, we come to appreciate the original object behind the 
Bengali-folk-custom of ‘cutting with a dd' or vegetable-cutter the 
water which is drawn from a tank at dawn on the w^edding day for 
use as soJidg-jal. When we see the bridegroom and bride in a Munda 
marriage touching each other’s neck with a bit of rag tinged res- 
pectively with his or her own blood, and j)robably by w^ay of 
symbolic repetition of the same rite of exchange of blood, smear 
each other on the forehead with sindur or red-lead, we perhaps 
see the significance of the sindur-ddn rite which forms an essential 
feature of the female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu wedding, though 
it does not appear to form any part of the Sdstric ritual. The 
only application of blood to the forehead of the bridegroom in the 
female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage now survives in the 
custom in some Bengali communities which requires an elder sister 
of the Bengali bride to prick her own little finger with a thorn of the 
Ijael {Aegle marmalos) tree and mark the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the blood thus drawn. The curious explanation now given for 
this practice is that in case the bride tells the bridegroom that she is 
afraid of going to Ms house lest his sisters harm her through their 
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witchcraft, tiie bridegroom will point to the blood-mark on her 
forehead and tell her that she need have no fears as he has killed his 
sisters and marked his forehead with their blood. This may be 
either an instance of degradation or attenuation of an ancient custom 
or its transformation by transference to a new set of objects, or 
it may be an instance of borrowing on the part of Bengali Hindus 
of a savage custom from the ruder indigenes of their country. The 
original primitive custom of mixing together the blood of bride and 
bridegroom still survives in the Ndh-chor ceremony of a Bihari 
Hindu marriage, which consists of drawing a little blood from the 
fingers of bride and bridegroom and mixing them together. 

The similarities noticed above between some of the ruder folk- 
rites of Bengali Hindu marriage and the analogous rites of a Munda 
marriage, do not necessarily point to their Munda origin. True, the 
existence of ruder elements in the culture of a civilized people points 
to the existence of a ruder race or races who originated them. But 
these rude originators of such customs might very well have been 
their own forefathers at a former and ruder stage of their culture 
rather than some other race, whether indigenous or not, with whom 
they came in intimate contact in the past. In fact, with regard to 
some of these folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage, it may not 
appear improbable that they were the older and perhaps almost 
the only marriage rites of the non-xiryan elements in the Bengali 
Hindu population before the Sdstric rites came to be superimposed 
upon them, relegating these older rites to the custody of the more 
'Conservative, female-folk. Thus we find that in a civilized commu- 
nity, as I said, diSerent customs and beliefs may survive at different 
.stages of arrested development, some having been arrested in their 
development while they were pure savage customs or beliefs, some 
when they were at a somewhat higher level than savagery or at 
what is called the barbaric level, some when they formed part of the 
national custom or belief but came to be cast off as useless by 
the more advanced classes and retained only by the women -folk 
or other conservative and non-progressive sections of a civilized 
nation or preserved only in particular localities. 

All Indian folk-custom and folk-lore do not, however, represent 
.survivals of primitive custom and ritual whose natural development 
has been arrested. There are some Indian folk-rites, folk-customs 
.and folk-stories which appear to have been originally devised by 
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higlaer eivilization to bring higher ideals of religion and morality and 
social relations home to the minds of the more backward classes of 
their , population . 

If a certain class of folk-rites and folk-customs connected with 
a Hindu marriage and their underlying ideas can be explained and 
understood by a reference to similar customs among our aboriginal 
tribes and other backward communities; there is another group of 
such folk-rites whose true significance can only be appreciated by 
a reference to the highly advanced religious rites and customs en- 
joined by the Hindu Sdstras. In fact, some of our strl^dcdr rites, 
like the Vrata ceremonies of Hindu ladies, may be appropriately called 
the popular and simplified editions of corresponding Sdstric rites 
and ceremonies. They are meant to express, emphasize and enhance 
the Hindu' s belief in the spiritual nature and function of marriage. 
Thus the ceremonies referred to above as adhihds or ceremonial 
inauguration of the bridegroom and bride, or ceremonial 

drawing of water for the auspicious wedding-rites, or cere- 

monial welcome to the bridegroom with benedictory gestures and 
joyous ululation or sounds of ulu-ulu, the waving of lamps and other 
auspicious objects, and the pradaksina or ceremonial circumambula- 
tion by married ladies round the bridegroom, 'which form prominent 
features of the strl-dcdr ceremonies of a Hindu marriage, are all 
only simplified forms of the distinctly religious ceremonies of the 
adhibds, ghat-dnaya^i, drati SbXid pradahsin, observed in the worship 
of the greater Hindu deities. The crowns made of coloured pith 
and tinsel (the tdpar of the bridegroom, and the mor or mour of the 
bride) represent the 7nuknts or crowns worn by the images of the 
higher Hindu gods and goddesses. The object of such female -rites 
in a Hindu marriage is obviously to sacralize and sanctify the 
marriage tie, in the eyes of the unenlightened female -folk and other 
backward classes, and to elevate it, in their estimation, from a mere 
biological and socio-economical relationship to a holy religious sacra- 
ment. The wedded couple are honoured even as deities, thus 
emphasizing the spiritual essence of man and the spiritual function 
of all human relationships. Such ceremonies would indeed 

appear to have been originally designed to serve as a system of 
suitable object-teaching or ^kindergarten', so to say, by Which to 
impress upon the female folk and the backward Hindu or Hinduized 
communities to whom the rites and Sanskrit or 
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formulae are unintelligible jargon, the sacredness and spiritual ideal 
of the marriage-relationship, as conceived by Hindu sages. In this 
way with the aid of these simple but impressive folk-rites suited 
to their understanding and ways of thought, the marriage ritual 
is charged with a new and deeper meaning for the unenlightened 
and unprogressive sections of the community. 

This class of folk-rites would appear to be among the special 
contributions of Aryan Hindu culture to the cultural development 
of the Indian masses. These strl-acdr rites like the Vrata ceremonies 
and Vrata-Kathds oi Hindu females constitute or, at any rate, once 
constituted a powerful civilizing force. They are the outcome of 
an effective popular system of religious and moral education wisely 
devised by the religious teachers and social leaders of ancient Hindu- 
sthan, who were missionaries not of any cult but of culture — parti- 
cularly spiritual culture. And one is tempted to imagine some 
enlightened ladies of ancient India, if not devising, at least helping in 
the growth of this class of strl-dcdr rites. It is probably with 
reference to these acaw or customs that it is laid down in Hindu 
religious books that acam or customary rites, or religious 

formulse and invocations, and Prlti or love are the three essential 
requisites of a complete or approved Hindu marriage. It 

is greatly to be deplored that this class of strl-dcdrs came to be 
amalgamated with folk-customs of lower order and lower origins and 
in time to share the fate of other folk-customs, namely, attenua- 
tion, retardation of natural development, and even degradation. 

As may be expected, this class of Bengali folk-rites have their 
analogues in the folk-rites of the Hindus of Bihar, Orissa and some 
other parts of India, thus indicating their common Aryan Hindu 
origin. Such of the strl-dcdr rites as are common to different 
parts of India may be reasonably assumed to have originated from 
the same common source. ' 

True, we find that almost identical rites form the essential 
features of the marriage ceremony of some of our aboriginal tribes, 
or, ill fact, almost the whole of their marriage ceremony. Thus, we 
find the counterpart of the ceremony of a Bengali 

Hindu marriage in the sasdng-gdsd (lit., turmeric-anointing) ceremony 
of the Mundas, the counterpart of the Adhibds ceremony of a Bengali 
marriage in the Chd (Hindi Ohumdn) ceremony of the Mundas, in which 
the couple are touched with such * luck ’-bringing objects as rice, grass- 
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blades, bread, ete., the counterpart of the BengaiiV ' ^ 

ceremony in the ^ 8utdmtdl\ ceremony of the Mundas, the counter- 
part of the Bengali’s ceremony in a part of the Munda’s HU- 

sdJchi ceremony in which the Munda bridegroom on being asked by his 
mother where he is going, replies, ‘ I am going to bring one who will 
take care of you and give you rice and vegetables the counterpart of 
the varan ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the Dd-hirchi and 
Ohumdn ceremonies of a Munda marriage, the counterpart of the 8df- 
pah ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the Ghdidi-heper ceremony of 
the Muj^idas as a part of which the Munda bride in carried on a bamboo 
basket three times round the bridegroom, the counterpart of the 
Sindur-ddn ceremony of Bengali Hindu women in the sinduri-raMb 
ceremony of the Mundas ; the counterpart of the AngtM-hdrdno 
ceremony of a Bengali Hindu marriage in the Munda custom 
of Duhdd in which after the sinditri-rdkab B,nd Dd-du rites, while 
they are being ceremonially bathed, the Munda bride and bridegroom 
each conceals, for the other to find out, a tiny earthen jug in the 
mud formed by the water in which they have been ceremonially 
bathed ; and the Kanakdhjali ceremony of handing over of paddy by 
the Bengali bride to her mother by way of leaving her parents’ 
Lahshml or /luck’ with them, while taking leave of them, has its 
counterpart in the Munda marriage rite of Bdbd-heretukdm in which 
the bride while leaving her parents’ house throws, without looking 
back, three handfuls of paddy behind her, over her own head, on to 
her mother’s wi-cioth, a portion of which she holds out to receive 
the paddy. 

Again, the Mundas, like the Bihari Hindus, set up a Md'^ddd or 
mud-pulpit for the ceremony of sasdng-gdso or anointing with ver- 
milion ; the Ghumdn ceremony of a Munda marriage has a closer 
resemblance to the Bihari ceremony of the same name than to its 
Bengali counterpart known as strl-dcdr, The uli-sdhhi ceremony of 
a Munda marriage which has no analogue in Bengali marriage cere- 
monial is evidently a copy of the Imli-gho'tptdi ceremony of a Bihari 
Hindu marriage. The Munda custom of seating the bride and bride- 
groom on a plough yoke covered over with straw has its parallel not 
in any Bengali custom but in the Bihari custom of burying under the 
mdnddd or marriage-booth a plough-yoke with some bamboo twigs. 
The Mundas, it may be noted, appear to have, in the course of their 
ancient migrations, come in contact with Hindus both of Bengal and 
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of Biharj and have ■ for ages been living in close contact with 
Hindnized aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes and depressed classes 
who have derived part of their present social rites and customs 
and religious worship from the Hindus of Bengal or Bihar or 
Orissa. 

A cGiisideration of the language, manners and customs of the 
Munda-speaking tribes would lead to the inference that they had no 
distinctive marriage ritual in the past, and that much, if not all, of 
their present-day marriage ceremonial has been borrowed from 
neighbouring peoples of a higher culture, probably, the Hindus of 
Bengal and of Bihar, not perhaps directly but probably through 
some neighbouring Hinduized tribes or ' depressed ’ Hindu castes who 
had already adopted them from Bengali or Bihari Hindus. Though 
the Munda has a word ' arndi ' meaning ‘ marriage he generally uses 
the expression ' dd-kia, or ‘ kept ’ to signify ‘ married This would 
seem to indicate that ‘ keeping ’ — or, in other words, simply ' living 
together as man and wife’, — would, among the Mundas, amount to 
marriage, though not at the’ present day, at any rate in the not 
distant past. Even at the present day, only the mere act of forcibly 
smearing vermilion on the forehead of a Munda woman by a man 
is taken to constitute marriage with her ; and if the woman so dealt 
with refuses to live with the man who has smeared vermilion on 
her forehead, but desires to take another husband, she can only be 
married as a widow in the sdngM or sdgdi form. 

Whereas the female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage 
constitute in themselves a complete system of marriage ceremonial, 
the present-day marriage ceremonies of the Mundas is a hybrid 
system composed of certain rites which appear to have been adopted 
directly or indirectly from Bengali Hindus as also other rites prob- 
ably borrowed directly or indirectly from Bihari Hindus. The 
female folk-customs of neighbouring Hindu castes appear to have in 
course of time infiltrated into the folk-customs of several of our 
aboriginal tribes and thus served to some extent as a civilizing 
agency for them as well 

Finally, in order to arrive at a positive conclusion as to the 
origin of any item of folk-lore, the student will require to make a 
further analysis and. distributional study of such folk-lore item by 
plotting it out on a map and determining its focal centre and 
tracing its diffusion to marginal areas. Such investigation will show 
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that though independent invention or parallel evolution of one and 
the same oultural trait sometimes occur in different centres and 
among different peoples, diffusion from a single source is a more 
common process in culture history. The discontinuous distribution 
on the map of a particular cultural trait may suggest independent 
origin at different centres, although some cases of apparent similarity 
may, on closer examination, be found to be merely accidental and 
not cases of identity. Again, what began as a -wave of diffusion is 
sometimes found in the course of its progress to break up into local 
modifications which continue to develop each on its own line, and 
these parallel lines may again be found to converge, or they may 
variously combine with other cultural elements and thus coiivStitute 
new culture-complexes. Where several unrelated elements thus 
enter into combination to form a culture complex which is found in 
widely distant and unconnected regions, the common origin of such 
a culture-complex or culture-compound may be reasonably accepted. 
The greater the number of elements thus associated together in a 
single culture-complex, the more probable becomes the inference of 
their common origin. 

From what I have said it will be seen that the task of the folk- 
lorist in tracing the origins of different folk-customs and beliefs of 
a peojjle, and in searching the causes of similarities in the folk- 
customs of different peoples, is indeed not a very easy one. Either 
community of race, or racial intermixture may, of course, account 
for certain similarities in the folk-culture of different peoples. Some 
cases of similarity or identity of custom may be due to cultural 
diffusion or cultural contact. Some may not unreasonably be 
referred to the similar working of the human mind in the same stage 
of intellectual development to meet the same needs. And some, 
may be the peculiar heritage of a particular people, introduced by 
their religious and social leaders to educate the more backward 
sections of their population. It is when we come to the large class 
of incongruous and inconsistent folk-customs and beliefs surviving 
from different stages of culture and found among one and the same 
people that the difficulty in tracing folk-lore origins becomes much 
more serious. 

A race of immigrants into a new region may adopt some items 
or elements from the folk-culture of the ruder indigenous population, 
and the indigenes may also in turn borrow from the incomers 
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elements of their comparatively more advanced folk-cnlture, and 
modify or degrade them in the process. And this dual element 
necessarily produces inconsistent elements in folk-lore. 

In some cases, again, there may have been more than one 
ethnic wave of immigration into a region originally populated by a 
savage race. And this would naturally lead to greater complexities- 
in the folk-lore of both the incoming and the indigenous populations, 
and make the task of the folk-lorist still more difficult. Again some 
earlier race or races may have disappeared, leaving some of their 
customs and beliefs as a legacy to their successors. 

Thus the task of tracing what has been called ' the genealogy of 
folk-lore ’ or the ethnic elements in folk-customs and folk-beliefs, is 
a very arduous and perplexing one, albeit intensely interesting. And 
the student of folk-lore must not only acquire a full knowledge of 
the present culture and mentality and the past history of the people 
whose folk-lore he particularly studies, but he must also equip 
himself with an adequate knowledge of the life and culture of their 
neighbouring peoples and others with whom they may have come in 
cultural contact in the past. It is obvious therefore that the folk- 
lorist in his search for connections and causes will need all available 
assistance from every possible source, from comparative ethnology 
and social psychology, history and philology as well as from literary 
and other sources. 

Those of us who cannot spare the time or energy to devote 
themselves to the study of the origins of folk-lore by the laborious 
process of analysis, classification and comparison, may, at any rate, 
help forward the progress of the science by the careful collection of 
such folk-lore data as are easily accessible to them. 

Time will not permit me to speak of other fruitful fields for 
anthropological study which lie within easy reach of every earnest 
student of the Science. I shall only just indicate one more fascina- 
ting subject for such study to which any Indian student may apply 
himself, at least in the intervals of other business. 

In every part of this vast continent, in every province, every 
district, every pargana and every taluk, every town, and almost 
every village, there are communities or families of what are now 
termed ‘ depressed classes’. These altogether number some sixty 
million souls in India. 

To these classes belong in this Province of Bihab and Obissa, 
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tlie Doms (154,320),^ the Haris (98,084), the Meh tars (7,724), the 
Pelas Halaikhors (18,586), the Turis (43,360), the Banris (15,826), 
the M5ohis (1,123), the Chamars (31,661), the Ghasis (8,216), the 
Ghusiirias (1,972), the Gokhas (44,873), the Kandras (148,671), the 
Kebas (6,103), the Ptos (199,519), the Siyals (1,030), the Gandas 
.(87,717), the Musahars (603,911) , the Dhdbis (91,612) and few other 
smaller communities ; ' , ’ 

in BenGxIL, the Bagdis (1,015,738), the Bauris (303,611), the 
BhQinmalis (91,973), the Chamars (136,533) and their kinsmen 
the Muchis (455,236), the Dorns (173,991) and their kinsmen the 
Saris (173,708), the D5sadhs (45,863), the Kaoras (112,281), the 
Namasudras (1,908,728), the Pods (536,568), the Tiyars (215,270), 
the Dh5 has (228,052), and a few others ; 

in the United Pbovinges, the Chamars (6,076,081), the Ddmars 
(7,764) the Blnsphors (7,292), the Bhangis (397,861), the Khatik 
(181,873), the Bajgis (5,818), the Dhanuks (129,280), the Sunkars 
(9,406), the Balahars (1,988), the Babeliyas (34,211), the Saiq[ualgars 
.(1,250), the Koiris (859,882), the Rajes (2,827), the Rangrezes 
(34,012), the DhSbis (623,049), besides a few small communities 
such as the Rangsaz, the Tamoli, and the Gharami, etc, ; 

in the Central Provinces, the Chamars (901,549), the Mehtars 
(29,916), the Pankas (214, 894), the Ghasias (43,142), the Mangs 
(83,576), the Mehras (1,65,177), the Basers (52,947), the Balahis 
(52,314), the Gandas (157,787), the Katias (41,311), the Koris 
(39,628), the Dhobis (165,427), the Kumhars (118, 520), and a few 
‘Others ; 

in the Bombay Presidency, the Chamars or Chambars or 
Mochis (211,853), the Bhangis (91,856), the Mahars, the Holiyas or 
Dheds (1,081,716), the Mangs or Madigs (227,697), the phors (10,916), 
•the Khalas (6,507), the Shindhavas (4,265), the Turis (711), and 
the Kolghas (375), and a few others; 

in the Madras Presidency, the Haddis (23,124), the Bavuris 
‘(57,400), the Oriya Dandasis (41,768), the Medares (21,158), the 
Paraiyans or Panchamas (2,337,036), the Hdleyas (91,558), the 
Valluvans (59,163) the Madigas (737,427), the Ohakkiliyans (549,807), 
the Malas (1,493,129), the PaHans (862,685), the Koragas, (5,287), 


^ Ail the census figures given in this paper are of the census of 1921. 
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tlie Gherumas (248,397), the Panes (80,824), the Nayadis (417), and 
some others ; 

in the Punjab, the Chamars (854,530), the Ohnhras or Sweepers 
(785,284), the Moches (40,313), the Ods (28,611), the Ghasis (2,800), 
the Ramdasias {167,623), the Mazhbis (19,878), the Marchees (l,273)r 
the Mahtams (68,396), the Dhobis (138,885), and a few others ; and 

in Assam, the Namasudras (166,564), the Patnis (45,154), the 
Jogis (161,441), the Dhdbas (33,466), besides a number of other 
castes all together estimated to number over twenty-seven lakhs. 

These various depressed classes, — some of whom would appear 
to be the remnants of the earliest inhabitants of the land long since 
absorbed into Hinduism and relegated to the lowest position in the 
caste hierarchy, some sections of whom now live as village serfs 
and menials in Aryan villages as well as in purely aboriginal villages, 
and some appear to be of mixed aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
descent and others appear to be of heterogeneous origin, — these pre- 
sent a most interesting and fruitful field for anthropological and 
sociological study. Time will not permit me to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the ethnology or sociology of any of these interesting 
communities, some of whom are now putting forward claims to 
Aryan ancestry. I shall only observe that a few of our depressed 
communities with no social organization worth the name present 
certain features even more primitive than those of some of our 
aboriginal tribes, whereas a larger number of these communities present 
cultural features of diverse varieties and grades which form interest- 
ing connecting links between the customs and beliefs of our various 
aboriginal tribes at one end of the cultural scale and those of the 
higher Hindu castes, at the other. 

With these backward communities of different grades and 
varieties of culture at our very doors and with vast stores of folk-lore 
within doors, so to say, the Indian anthropologist stands in a 
most favourable position for the study and advancement of his 
science. In fact, few countries, if any, in the world can provide such 
rich and varied materials for the study in situ of the different stages 
in the slow and laborious development of human thought and culture 
from the lowest depth of savagery to a very high, if not the highest, 
stratum of civilization so far reached by mankind. And no Indian 
student of Anthropology can reasonably complain of lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancing the science through suitable study and 
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researcli. If lie lacks the means and opportunities for exploring 
ancient sites and investigating the prehistory of Indian Man by 
digging np human fossils and implements and artefacts of the Stone 
and Copper ages, he cannot surely lack opportunities for unravelling 
the prehistory of Indian thought and culture as revealed in folk-lore. 
If he lacks opportunities for pursuing field work in Anthropology 
among our primitive jungle tribes, he can surely find no less interest- 
ing subjects for anthropological investigation among our depressed 
classes ’ of different grades of culture, some of whom may be his own 
next-door neighbours. 




ARE THE GOTRAS , AND PRAVARAS OE KSHATRIYAS 
THE SAIHE AS THOSE OE BRAHMANAS ? 

IVIajoe M* L. Bhargava, I.M.S. 

Rao Bahadur 0. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B,, m his History of 
Meclimml Hindu India, Volume II, Chapter V and the note attached 
to the same, has tried to prove that the ^ Gotras and Pravaras of 
Kshatriyas are the same as those of Brahmanas, which are mentioned 
in the Vedic Sutras But a careful study of his arguments shows 
that the learned author has not been able to study the subject 
thoroughly and has been consequently misled. 

Erom certain Eg Vedic Mantras, such as X-14-~6 and 7, X-92- 
10, VIII-43-13 and VIII--6-18, etc., from the ancient name of the 
Atliarva Veda being Bhrgav-Angiras or Atharv-Ahgiras Samhita 
and even from certain passages in the MaMbhdrata, Vana parva, 
Chapters 221, 223 and 230, it is possible to trace that, at the time 
of the formation of a separate priestly order amongst the Ary as 
of the Sapta-Sindhava, it consisted of three families or clans only, 
viz. the Bhrgus, the Ahgiras and the Atharvanas. It seems that 
the Atharvanas migrated to Persia. The priests of the Perso- 
Aryans were called Atharvanas (vide Hndo- Ary an Races ^ by Chanda, 
part I, page 33 ; ^ Rig Vedic India ’ by Das, page 177 ; ^ Vedic India ’ 
by Ragozin, page 165 ; ' Media, Babylonia and Persia ’ by Ragozin, 
pages 42, 118 and 179, etc.) ; while there is no mention of Atharvana 
Rsi amongst the Pravaras or the founders of the Gotras of the 
Brahmanas of India in the Srauta Sutras. Later on two more 
clans, viz. those of the Vasisthas and Kasyapas joined the priestly 
order of India ; and thus we come to the passage in the Santi parva 
of the MahdbMrata quoted by Mr. Vaidya, in which there is a clear 
mention of the number and names of the Root Gotras of 

Brahmanas. It shows that, at the time, to which the tradition 
mentioned in the sloka refers, there were only four original families, 
or Root Gotras, or clans, amongst the Brahmanas, viz. those of the 
Bhrgus, the Ahgiras, the Vasisthas and the Kasyapas. 

Mr, Vaidya says ' They were progenitors of all the three Aryan 
classes, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vai^yas ’ and ' They in fact 
were not Brahmana Rishis but Arya Rishis The learned author, 
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however, gives no authority for his statement. Probably he relies 
on the faet that in the sloka quoted by him, it is not specifically 
mentioned that these are the Root Gotras of Brahmanas only. But 
a reference to Mahdhhdrata Vana parva, Sections 115 and 26 wil 
make the point quite clear. In the beginning of Section 115, accord- 
ing to the English translation by P. C. Roy, it is said ' The protector 
of the Earth spent there a single night and mth his brothers paid 
the highest honour to the religious men. And Lomasha made Mm 
acquainted with the names of aU of them, such as, the Bhrigus, the 
Angiras, the Vasisthas and the Kasyapas. And the royal saint 
paid a visit to them all and made obeisance to them with joined 
hands’. The word translated here as ‘religious men ’ could only 
refer to Brahmanas ; and the mention of all the Brahmanas, as 
belonging to four clans or Gotras, shows that tMs tradition also 
refers to the same period as the quotation from Santiparva given 
by Mr. Vaidya. In Section 26 it is said ‘ Behold 0 1 Chief of the 
Kurus, 0 ! Son of Pritha, the homa time is come for the Brahmanas 
devoted to ascetic austerities, the time when the fires have all been 
lit up. These aU, of rigid vows, protected by thee, are performing 
the rites of religion in the sacred region. The descendants of Bhygu 
and Angira, along with those of Vasistha and Kaiyapa, the- 
illustrious sons of Agastya and the offsprings of Atri, all of excellent 
vows, in fact, all the foremost Brahmanas of the whole world are now 
united with thee.’ This tradition, evidently, refers to a later period, 
when two more original families, or Root Gotras, or in other words 
clans, viz. those of the Agastyas and Atris had joined the Brahmap.a 
class. It is quite clear, that, these six are described as the clans of 
the Brahmanas only and not of the Aryas as a whole. More passages 
can be quoted from the MaMbharata and even the Vedas to show that 
by the names Bhrgus, Angiras, Vasisthas, Kasyapas, Agastyas, 
Atris and Vi^vamitras the authors mean Brahmanas only and not 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas as well. 

We, then, take up the second and later list, quoted by Mr. Vaidya 
from Baudhayana. Both Baudhayana and Asvalayana mention 
the eight founders of Gotras, as detailed by Mr. Vaidya, in their 
general statements. But in the details of their sub-clans, sections 
and sub-sections, they, as well as other Sutra-karas, and the author 
of the Matsya Parana describe them under seven clans, viz. those- 
of Bhrgu, Angira, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Atri, and. 
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Visvamitra, i.e. they also recognize the seven Boot Gotras. Under 
the heading ' Bhrgus ’ they not only describe Jamadagnis (including 
Vatsas, Vidas and Arista^enas) but also four other sub-clans, viz. 
the (1) Simakas or Grtsamadas, (2) Vitahavyas or Yaskas, (3) 
Vadhryasvas or Mitryuvas, and (4) Venas, Prthas or Saitas. 
Similarly, under the heading ' Ahgiras ’ are described not only 
Gotamas and Bharadvajas but also six others, viz. (1) Bathitaras, 
(2) Mudgalas, (3) Visnu-Vrddhas, (4) Haritas or Kutsas, (5) Kanvas, 
and (6) Saiiioritis. From the rules of exogamy described by them 
it is quite clear that these ten were also regarded as Gotras, aa 
members of each of them are prohibited from intermarriages amongst* 
themselves, and are directed to marry with girls of any of the other 
17 sub-clans, barring a few exceptions in case of those who are called 
double-gotris (ffaft’ft). There is no need to discuss them in detail 
here, except stating that the additional four sub-clans of the Bhrgus 
and the additional six sub -elans of the Ahgiras are not descendants 
of Jamadagni and Gotama and Bharadvaja respectively. It is 
enough to add that the number of exogamous sub-clans or sub- 
gotras was in reality eighteen and not eight at that time. Five 
of these were divisions of the Bhrgu clan or Boot Gotra and eight 
those of the Ahgha clan, while the remainder five clans had only 
one division each, bearing natmally the same name as the original 
clan. "■ 

This shows that the number of the Brahmana clans or Boot 
Gotras had increased from four to seven by the addition of the 
Agastyas, the Atris, and the Visvamitras. From the story of the 
quarrel between the Vasisthas and the Visvamitras, referred to in 
Bg. III-53 and narrated in Brihaddevata IV-112 to 120 and further 
elaborated in the Epics and the Puranas it is clear that, at the time 
of the admission of the YMvamitras to the Brahmana class, the 
Vasisthas had raised a strong opposition, though tho Bhrgus (or 
Jamadagnis) had favoured it. It was, most probably, after this 
struggle that the then existing seven clans of the Brahmanas appear 
to have decided not to allow any other Yajamana family to join the 
Brahmana class and form more separate clans or Boot Gotras. But 
as there were no fixed castes then, but only classes, and as naturally 
the Yajamanas would strongly object to this exclusion, a compromise 
was arrived at by allowing such Yajamana families, as deserved and 
desired, to join the priestly order, provided they did not form 
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themselves into a separate clan, but joined either of the two oldest 
ones, viz. the Bhrgus and the Ahgiras as sub-clans. It must have 
been for this reason, that, though several Yajamana families joined the 
Brahmaiia class after the Visvamitras, yet the number of the clans 
remained onl}^ seven; while that of the sub -clans rose to eighteen. 
Mr. Vaidya himself recognizes this by accepting Jainadagni as a 
descendant of Bhrgu, and Bharadvaja and Gotama as grandsons 
of Ahgira. 

He then goes on to state that ' The Atri stock represents the 
second horde of Aryan invaders, viz. the Lunar race Aryans as 
the Moon is looked upon as a son of Atri and the Lunar race Aryans 
have generally the Atri Gotra'. I might state here, that the 
Kshatriyas of the Lunar race are not universally recognized as 
descendants of Atri. In the MahdbMrata Adiparva, Section 95, 
Ila is described as begotten by Manu, the son of Vivas vat a. A 
reference to the Pravaras of the Kshatriyas, described in the Sutras, 
confirms if. I am not yet convinced that the Aiyans came to Sapta 
Sincihava or India from anywhere outside either in one or two hordes ; 
but, taking it for granted for the sake of argument, it does not appear 
that the Yajamana classes of the so-called second horde of Aryan 
invaders, viz. Lunar race, were descendants of the Brahmana R§i 
Atri, as the clan name Atri is always used for Brahmanas only in the 
Sanskrita literature, so far as I know. Not being in possession of 
a list of ail the Kshatriya and Yaisya clans of the Lunar race and 
their Brahmanical Gotras, I am unable to verify the statement, 
made by Mr. Vaidya towards the end of the above quoted sentence. 
But from the only example, given in his list of the Gotras of the 
Rajputs, about which I am sure that it belongs to the Lunar race, 
viz. Tuaras, I can say that the Brahmanical Gotra, stated to be theirs, 
i.e. Vaiyaghrapadya, is not a sub-section of the Atri Root Gotra. 
According to Pravara Darpa^m Chapter on doubie-gotris, 
Vaiyaghrapadya is a sub-section of the Sahkritis, who are shown 
to be born in the Vasistha and adopted in the Ahgira clan. 

Mr. Vaidya does not say who the Agastyas were. I do not 
think he believes in a third Aryan invasion. The Agastyas must, 
therefore, according to his theory, belong either to the first or the 
second horde of the Aryan invaders and therefore to either of the 
five other stocks. 

Mr. Vaidya describes Visvamitras to be originally Kshatriyas 
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of tie Solar race, wio became Brabmanas later on. So far as I re- 
member the Puranas describe the Vi^vamitras as a branch of the 
Lunar race of Kshatriyas through Amavasu, son of Pururaya. Be they 
of the Solar or the Lunar race, if the theory of Mr. Vaidya is correct, 
they must together with the Agastyas belong to one or other of the 
five original stocks, viz. the Bhrgus, the Angiras, the Vasisthas, 
the Kasyapas, and the Atris. 

Now if the above conclusion be correct, the Agastyas and the 
Visvamitras must be descendants of one or the other of the five 
original E^is and must therefore hold the same relation to that 
ancestor or those ancestors as that of the Jamadagnis to Bhrgu and 
Bharadvajas and Gotamas to Ahgira. The first Pra vara B§i of the 
Jamadagnis is Bhrgu while that of the Bharadvajas and Gotamas is 
Ahgira. But the first Pravara Rsi of the Agastyas and Vi^va- 
mitras are Rsis of those very names and not one or two of the five 
older ones. This proves, as clearly as anything can, that Agastya 
and Visvamitra Rsis were not descendants of any of the five older 
Rsis, but that both were founders of the two clans, who under 
their headship joined the Brahmana class from the Yajamana class 
in comparatively later days, just like the five others, who did so in 
earlier days ; and that Bhrgu, Ahgira, Vasistha, Kasyapa and 
Atri were not the ancestors of all the Indo -Aryans but only certain 
clans who formed and joined the Brahmana Varna in ancient days. 

Perhaps Mr. Vaidya again relies on the fact, that the eight 
Gotra Kara Rsis as well as the groups of Pravaras of the various 
sections of the 18 sub-clans, traditionally mentioned as 49, but act- 
ually 74 according to Fravra Man jari sbiid Pravara Darpana lists, 
are not distinctly mentioned as those of Brahmanas. But he over- 
looks the fact that the Srauta Sutras are manuals of Vedic rituals, 
composed by Brahmanas for the use and guidance of Brahmanas 
only, and it was therefore not necessary for them to state that the 
Pravaras and the Gotras described under the heading Bh|rgu, etc., 
were those of Brahmanas. He also does not appear to pay due 
attention to the fact that just after the description of the last clan 
of the Brahmanas the Sutras go on to describe the Pravaras of the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas. Preely translated these read 

Baudhdyana. — ' Kshatriyas have three R§i Pravaras, Manava, 
Aila and Paururava thus the Hota ; Pururva, Ila and Manu thus the 
Adhavaryu. Vaisyas have three Rsi Pravaras, Bhaiandana, 
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: Vatsapri and Maiikil thus the Hota ; Mankli Vatsapri and Bliaian- 
■dana thus the ildhavaryu.’ 

A2MsMmiha . — 'Such Kshatriyas, as want to recite their own 
PravaraSj have one group of Pravaras, viz. Manava, Aila and Paiiriirava 
thus the Hota ; and Pururava, Tla and Manu thus the Adhavar^ni. 
Those, who have got no Mantra Krta ancestors, should recite the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas. The rule, however, is that both, viz. 
those who have their own and those who have none, should recite 
the Pravaras of their Purohitas. The Vaisyas have one Pravara, 
viz. Vatsapri thus the Hota ; and Vatsapri thus the Adhavaryil.’ 

Katydyana-Laugdksi , — 'The Rajanyas take the Pravaras of 
their Purohitas and so also the Vaisyas. If they (the Rajanyas) 
want to recite their own Pravaras these are Manava, Aila and 
Paururava.' 

Asvaldyana . — ‘The Rajanyas take the Pravaras of their Puro- 
hitas. If they want to recite their own Rsi Pravaras these are 
Manava, Aila and Paururava.’ 

It is evident from these extracts that the authors for some 
reason or other have not described the clan organizatioiivS of the 
Kshatriyas and the VaMyas with the same care as that of the Brah- 
manas. Probably, being Brahmanas they were either ignorant 
■or not interested in them. As will be shown later on the Kshatri- 
yas, at least, had their separate Gotras then, as now. But it is clear 
that the Gotras described previously under the heading Bhrgus, 
etc., were those of the Brahmanas only and that the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas had separate Pravaras and therefore separate 
Gotras though they were enjoined to recite the Pravaras of their 
Purohitas. 

The Author of Pravara Mahjari comments as follows on these 
Sutras: — -‘There are two varieties of Kshatriyas. Firstly those, 
who have Mantra Krtas amongst them (their ancestors). Secondty, 
those who have none. Those who have should recite their own 
Pravaras. Those who have none should recite those of their Puro- 
hitas. But the general rule is that both, viz. ail Kshatriyas, should 
recite the Pravaras of their Purohitas. The question is, why should 
there be this rule, that all Kshatriyas should recite the Pravaras of 
their Purohitas ? The explanation is that, though all of them have 
not got Pravaras, yet, aU Kshatriyas have got Purohitas and with- 
■out Purohitas they are not entitled to perform any rites. Besides 
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the word '' Purohita ■’ means those who acted for the benefit of their 
Yajamanas since ancient days. Also, if they take their own Pravaras, 
all of them will have the same Pravaras and hence they will not be 
able to intermarry amongst themselves as that (avoidance of similar 
Pravaras in marriage) is the rule. 

The same; rule applies to the Yaisyas, as their Purohitas are 
their advocates or representatives and priests and as, on account of 
the sameness of their own Pravaras, they too will not be able to inter- 
marry amongst themselves on account of similar Pravaras. 

E-aja means one who is consecrated as a King. Some hold 
that even if a Brahmana obtains a kingdom he should also recite the 
Pravaras of his Purohita as those (Brahmana Kings) do have Purohitas. 

According to this view Yajamanas should not intermarry if the 
Gotras (which evidently means clans or sub-clans here) of their Puro- 
hitas are the same.’ 

Vijhaneshwar says 'Although, Kshatiiyas and Yaisyas, not 
having special Gotras of their own, have no Pravaras as well, the 
Gotra and Pravaras of the Purohita are to be understood. Thus 
A^valayana having promised, '‘He takes the Pravaras of his sacri- 
ficer ” says “the Kshatriyas and the Yaisyas take the Pravaras of 
their Purohitas”.’ 

The Author of Fmvara Darpana says ‘According to Apastamba, 
there are two views : — 

(1) The Pravaras of the Kshatriyas are Manava, Aila, and 

Paururava and their Gotra Manu. The Pravaras of 
Yaisyas are Bhalandana, Yatsapri and Mankil and 
their Gotra Bhalandana or Yatsapri. 

(2) They should take the Gotra and Pravaras of their 

Pmohitas. 

The rule given by Yijnanesvara is based on the latter, viz, 
“ they take the Pravaras of their Purohitas ”. This is according to 
Apastamba. The basis of the rule is that all of them (Kshatriyas) 
being of Manu Gotra they cannot intermarry amongst themselves, 
Manu not being amongst the (Gotra Kara) Rishis the meaning is that 
they have no real Gotra. Therefore Kshatriyas and Yaisj^as should 
avoid the Gotra and Pravaras of their Purohitas in marriage.’ 

Evidently these later writers were quite ignorant of the Gotra 
system of Kshatriyas and Yaisyas. The Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, 
of at least Northern India, have got their own special Gotras even 
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to-day. But I tMnk it is quite clear from the above quotations that- 
the Pravaras and Gotras, mentioned under the headings Bhrgu, etc.,, 
in the Sutras, were understood to be only those of Brahmanas. The 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had either no Pravaras, or one set each, 
of the three Pravaras, mentioned above, and therefore could not 
belong to the Gotras having Brahmanical Pravaras. If any of the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas adopted the Brahmanioal Gotras and 
Pravaras later on, it must have been done under the above mentioned 
rules and therefore these Gotras and Pravaras must be really those of 
their Purohitas at the time of adoption. 

Mr. Vaidya says that the Sutra ‘ Pwohita Pramra Majndma ' has- 
been misinterpreted. I think it is, but not in the way suggested by 
him. According to him, it meant that the King should select priests 
of the same Pravaras as his own, to appoint them Hota, Adhavaryu 
and other priests in his sacrifices. But from the. names of Hotas, 
Adhavaryus, etc., appointed in the sacrifices, of which we possess 
details in the Brdhrmna Qranthas, the Sutra Oranthas the Edmd- 
yana and the Mahdbhdrata, it does not appear to be so. In the story 
pf Sunhsepha Ajigarta, as given in the Aitareya Brdlimana and 
Sahkhayana Sutra we find Visvamitra officiating as Hota, Jamadagni 
(a Bhargava) as Adhavaryu, Vasi^tha as Brahman, and Ayasya 
(a Gautam-Angiras) as Udgata of Haris Candra Aiksvaku. 
All four have absolutely difierent Pravaras. Prom the Rdmdyana 
(Griffith’s translation) Book I, Cantos XII and XIII it is clear that, 
in the sacrifices of King Dasaratha, the chief priests (probably Brah- 
ma and Hota) were Vasistha and R§yasrnga Kasyapa, while 
the other priests might have been any of those mentioned in Canto 
XI, viz. Suyajna, Vamadeva, Javali and Kaiyapa, etc. The 
Vasisthas, the Kasyapas and the Vamadevas (Gautama Ahgiras) 
have difierent Pravaras from each other. In the Mahdbhdrata Adi 
Parva, Chapter LIII (P. C. Roy’s translation), the names of the priests 
in the sacrifice of King Janamejaya are given as follows : — (1) Canda 
Bhargava, a descendant of Cyavana and therefore a Jamadagnya- 
Bhargava, was the Hota. (2) Kautsa, a Keval Ahgiras, became 
Udgata. (3) Jaimini, a Yaska or Vaitahavya-Bhargava, was the 
Brahman. (4) Sarangarava, family not traceable, and (5) Pihgala,. 
a Bharadvaja- Ahgiras became Adhvaryus, (6) Vyasa, a Vasistha, 
(7) Uddalaka and (8) Sveta Ketu, both Atreyas, (9) Asita and (10) 
Devala, both Kasyapas, (11) Narada, a Vai^vamitra, (12) Parvata^ 
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the same or a Jamadagnya-Bhargava, (13) Atreya, (14) Yatsya, a 
jamadagnya-Bhargava, (15) Maudgalya, a Kevala Ahgiras and others, 
whose families I cannot trace, were the Sadasyus. I am not aware 
what the Brahmanical Gotra, if any, of Janamejaya was. But it is 
quite evident that at least 14 of his Rtvijas and Sadasyus were mem- 
bers of different clans, viz. the Bhargavas, Ahgirasas, Vasisthas^ 
Ki/syapas, Atreyas, and Vaisvamitras, and therefore of wholly 
different Pravaras, Consequently the interpretation of the Sutra 
given by Mr. Vaidya could not be correct. 

The learned author has raised certain questions regarding the 
above quoted Sutras. The word ‘wit’ is quite clear. It means 
"their own Rsis, i.e. Pravaras ’. The word is evidently a 

misreading for The Pravara group does not offer any puzzle 

at all. No doubt the modern Puranas give the story of Pururavas 
being the son of Ida or Ila changed into a woman Ila. But obvious- 
ly it could not be a historical fact. The older Mahdbhdrata clearly 
states that Manu begot Ila and Ila begot Pururavas {vide Adiparva? 
Chapter 95). But even a woman could be a Mantra Khda and hence 
a Pravara Rsytoi. No doubt this Pravara group cannot be used 
by the Solar race Kshatriyas, but all Kshatriyas are not stated to 
possess their own Pravara Rsis. In fact most of the Kshatriyas, 
having Mantra Krtas amongst their ancestors, joined the Brahmana 
Varna and many of them belonged to the Solar race. I do not know if 
the available Vakhas of the Rigveda contain any Mantra composed 
by Ila or not, but it is not necessary that a Pravara R§i should be a 
composer oi a, Big Vedic Mantra. There are three other Vedas, a 
omposer of any of the Mantras of which, could become a Pravara 
Rsi. In any case the name of Ila or Aila is mentioned in the 
list of Mantra Krta Rsis given in Chapter 145 of the Matsya 
Purina. 

The Smrti rule could apply to and was meant 

only for Brahmanas who have seven wholly different sets of Pravara 
groups. It could not and in fact did not apply to Kshatriyas in early 
days, as, othervdse, the Yadavas and the Pauravas and the Kauravas 
and the Pahcalas of old, who, according to traditions, were all de- 
scendants of Yayati and the Sisodias and Kachvahas of to-day, 
who claim descent from Rama Candra, could not intermarry. In 
fact the confusion arose, when this dictum was mistakenly made to 
apply to Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. Otherwise, the Kshatriyas and 
22 
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Vaiiyas had their own Gotra and Niikh and Khamp system, 
which is current even to this day, at least in Northern India, 

Mr. Vaidya refers to another Sutra of Katydyana-LaugahsM. 
This evidently is a refutation of the arguments of the opponents of 
exogamy, who argued that, as all human beings were said to be de- 
scendants of Manu, they have all one common Pra vara Manava. 
But the counter-argument is not very convincing as Manu is a Vedic 
Rsi or composer of hymns and a Pravara of the Kshatriyas. Nor 
could it apply to others except the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas. 
The Sudras have no Pravaras at all, while the Vai^yas do not have 
Manu amongst their Pravaras. It only shows that the Sutra Kara 
himself did not understand the system. 

The table of the Gotras of the Rajputs, given by jVIr. Vaidya, 
shows that the Gotras of the present-day Purohitas of some of the 
Rajputs are different from the Brahmanical Gotras of their Yajamanas. 
But this could be explained by the not very improbable fact that the 
Purohitas might have been changed by these families for some reason 
or other, but, as the rule was not properly understood at the time, 
they retained the Gotras of those BrMimana families, who vrera 
their Purohitas when they first adopted Brahmanical Gotras. 

Mr. Vaidya discusses the adoption of Kshatriyas into the above- 
mentioned seven clans or eighteen siib-clans of the Brahmanas. It 
is a fact that, after the controversy over the entry of Visvamitra 
into the Brahmana Varna had ended and he was allowed to form a 
separate clan of the Brahmanas, no other Yajamana was allowed to 
do the same, as there are only seven clans found amongst the Brah- 
manas even to this day. It appears that, after that, any Yajamana 
families, who desired to become Brahmanas and were considered fit 
for it, were adopted in either of the two oldest Brahmana clans (i.e. 
the Bhargavas and the Angirasas) and allowed to form sub-clans. It 
is also evident that the Yajamanas must have objected to it, though, 
they had to yield in the end. Hence the existence of certain sub- 
clans who have alternative first Pravara R^is, one their own first 
Mantra Krta ancestor, and the other the first Pravara Rsi or found- 
er of their adoptive Brahmana clan. But, later on, this custom was 
dropped and the adopted Yajamana families had to take the first 
Pravara Rsi of their adoptive priestly clan compulsorily. Several 
examples could be q[uoted, but I shall point out only from amongst 
the cases quoted by the learned author. The Maudgaiyas are the 
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examples of the first, with Taraksya as their first Kshatriya Mantra 
Krta Pravara Rsi and Angiras as their first Brahmana Pravara 
Rsi, while the Kanvas are an example of the other, having onty 
one first Pravara Rsi, viz. Angiras, the first Pravara Rsi of their 
adoptive clan. " 

Still later the Yajamanas were not allowed to form even separate 
sub-clans, but had to join the Brahmana Varna as a section of one 
of the 18 sub-clans. The Gargyas are an example of this, as indicated 
by their fii*st group of five Pravaras, with Angiras, Barhaspatya and 
Bharadvaja as the first, second and third Pr£ivaras respectively. 
The existence of their alternative group of three Pravaras, viz. 
Angiras, Gargya and Sainya, shows that they too had tided to es- 
tablish a separate sub-clan, hke the Kanvas, with only the Brahmana 
Pravara Angiras as their first, but without success. They are con- 
sidered a section of the Bharadvaja sub-clan and are not allowed to 
intermarry with other Bharadvaj as. 

Similarly the Kshatriyas, too, might have adopted Brahmanas 
in their families, as in the case of a Bharadvaja giving himself as a son 
to Bharata, who had no issue left, quoted by Mr. Vaidya. This 
Bharadvaja must have become a Kshatriya in consequence, though 
e’vidently he could not have been the great Bharadvaja Rishi, son of 
Brihaspati and grandson of Angira. It might have been a Brahmana 
with accidentally the same name or possibly a Bharadvaja, i.e. a de- 
scendant of Bharadvaja. He might have founded a separate clan or 
sub-clan, etc., of the Kshatriyas and might have kept his own 
Pravaras^' too.. 

But ail that is proved by these facts is that, in those days, 
the Brahmanas did not form a water-tight and exclusive caste and 
that Yajamana families could become Brahmanas, if they so desired 
and had Mantra Krtas amongst them. It is also proved that a 
Brahmana could adopt a Kshatriya as his son and vice versa. These 
facts also explain how certain sub-clans and sections of Brahmanas 
happen to have certain Mantra Krta ancestors amongst their Pra- 
varas, who were born Kshatriyas, But it is not apparent, how it 
could be proved from them, that all Aryas, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas are descendants of the first Pravara Rsis of Brahmanas 
and have common Pravaras and Gotras, described under the seven 
clans of Brahmanas in the Srauta Sutras. Nor is it clear, that as 
certain Brahmanas, whose Khhatriya ancestors had joined the 
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Brahmana Varna, or were adoj)ted in a Brahmana clan or snb-clan, and 
who therefore naturally came to possess both Kshatriya Mantra Krta. 
Rsis, who had probably become Brahmanas by adoption, as well as- 
born Brahmanas amongst their Pravara R§is, why there should not 
be any wonder in Kshatriyas having Brahmanas as their Pravara 
Rishis, unless their ancestors were originally Brahmanas and later 
joined the Kshatriya class. Surely a Brahmana could become a 
Kshatriya and vice versa, if he wanted to, but that does not and can- 
not mean that all Brahmanas and Kshatriyas are descendants of com- 
mon ancestors, be they the four mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata or 
eight mentioned in Sutras, and have common Pravaras and Gotras. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear from the Sutras that some 
Kshatriyas have their own Pravaras, viz. Manava, Aila and Paururava, 
while others have none ; also that they must have their own separate 
and pecuhar Gotras such as Manava, which are not mentioned in 
the Sutras, but which could not be wholly the same as those of 
Brdhmarias, 

I must, however, add that the accounts of the origin of various 
families, given in the Epics and Puranas, are not to be always taken 
as true. For example, according to the Mahdbhdrata, Anusasana- 
parva, Chapter XXX, quoted by Mr. Vaidya, Grtsamada was a 
Kshatriya, being the son of Vitahavya, adopted son of Sunahotra, 
with Suhotra as his son and Varcas as his grandson, in whose line 
Sunaka, the founder of a Gotra (a sub-clan of the Bhargavas) 
was born. But in Adiparva, Chapter V, Sunaka is described as the 
son of Ruru, son of Pramati, son of Cyavana, son of Bhrgu. 
Sadgurusisya, in his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarmnuhmmaht , 
quoted by Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, page 232, 
describes Sunahotra as a son of Bharadvaja, while his son Saunahotra 
named Grtsamada by Indra, was reborn in the race of Bhrgu as 
Saunaka, son of Sunaka. Max Muller interprets this legend as 
Saunahotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja of the race of Ahgiras, 
entering the family of Bhrgu under the name of &unaka (Grtsa- 
mada) and on page 463 describes Grtsamada as son of Sunahotra 
(Ahgiras) adopted by Sunaka (Bhargava). It might be added 
that Puranas describe Grtsamada as son of Sunahotra^ grandson of 
Ksetra Vrddha, great-grandson of Ayu, and great-great-grandson* of 
Pururava. Being confused by all these, the author of Pravara Mahjari 
states, 'In reality there are four kinds of Sunakas, who have no 
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relationship with each other; Some are descendants of a Snnaka 
with one Pravara Saunaka ; others of Grtsamada with one Pravara 
Gartsamada ; others of Grtsamada, son of Snnakahotra, a descendant 
of Bhrgn with Bhargava and Gartsamada as their Pravaras ; and still 
others descendants of another and different Sannaka with Pravaras 
as Bhargava, Saunakahotra and Gartsamada.’ But if that be true, 
why they all should be included in one sub-clan, the &unakas or 
Gartsamadas of the Bhargavas, and prohibited from intermarrying 
amongst themselves. The only conclusion one could safely arrive at is 
that Grtsamada was an adopted son of Sunaka and that he was 
taken from another family, be it the Bharadvaja 5hgiras or Lunar 
race of Pururava or Solar race of Vitahavya. 

Another noteworthy point in this connection is that there is ^ 
sub-clan of the Bhargavas named after Vitahavya. It is also 
known as Yask. But there is no section or sub-section of this clan 
named after Gritsamada. It is thus quite clear that the famil^ 
histories given in the Epics and the Puranas cannot always be taken 
as authentic. 

hTow I take up another line of argument. I have myself not been 
able to collect the names of the Brahmana and Kshatriya families 
(clans and sub-clans, etc.) mentioned in the Big Veda. But accord- 
ing to The Indo- Aryan Races ^ Mr. B. Chanda, Part I, page 11, 
the Aryans of the Rig Veda were divided into two different social 
grades, one the Rsis or priest-poet clans such as Atharvanas, Ahgirasas, 
Bhrgus (Jamadagnis), Atris, Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Gotamas, 
Ka^yapas, Agastyas, Kapvas and Vi^vamitras (Ku^ikas) ; and the 
•other class including the warrior tribes such as Yadus, Turvasus, Purus, 
Anus, Druhyus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srhjayas, Busmas, Matsyas, 
Gedis, Knivis and others. We know from the Sutras, etc., that the 
first group consists of the names of the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of 
Brahmanas. Evidently the other group is composed of the names of 
the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of Kshatriyas, if not of Vaisyas as 
well. Thus it is clear that according to Mr. Chanda the Yajamanas, 
or in any case the Kshatriyas, had their own clans and sub -clans 
(Gotras), separate from those of Brahmanas and peculiar to them- 
selves, in the Big Vedic age. In the Epics too, we find, that the same 
holds true. There are hundreds of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas 
mentioned in the Rdmdyd'^a and the Jlf mostly by their 
personal names as well as family names, and often by personal or 
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family names alone. In these Epics one does not come across a single 
Kshatriya, whose family name is one of those known to be the names 
of the Gotras (clans, sub-clans, sections or sub-sections) of Brahmanas. 
They have got their owm special family names, which could be none 
else but those of their Gotras (clans, sub-clans, etc.). Rama the son 
of Dasaratha is always described as Aiksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghava, 
etc., but his name is never associated with a Brahmanical Gotra (clan 
or sub-clan, etc.). Similarly Sita is called Janaki and Vaidehi and 
her father Janaka and Vaideha, but their names are never associated 
with Bhrgu, Ahgira, etc. In the recitation of the pedigi'ee of Rama 
and Janaka no Brahmanical Gotras are mentioned. In one case the 
pedigree starts from Brahma and there is an ancestor of the name of 
Kasyapa mentioned as the son of Mariei and grandson of Brahman 
and as father of Vivasvata, grandfather of Manu and great-grand- 
father of Iksvaku. But this Kasyapa being, according to The 
Mahdbhdrata and the Pnrdnas, etc., the father of all the Devas, 
Daityas, Danavas, animals, plants and in fact all the creation, and 
hence a purely mythological being, could not be taken to be the human 
foxmder and first Pravara Rsi of the Kasyapa clan of Brahmanas. 
In fact historically the pedigree of Rama can only be taken to start 
with Iksvaku or at the most Manu. There is no such problem in 
the case of Janaka, whose pedigree starts with Nimi. According to 
Puranas Mmi was also a son of Iksvaku and therefore Sita was a 
descendant of the same Kasyapa as Rama. Now if this Kasyapa 
be taken as the Gotra Kara Rsi, Rama and Sita become Sagotris 
and therefore their marriage illegal and their children illegitimate 
according to Hindu Dharma Sdstras, Hence either the Puranic 
genealogy is wrong or this Kasyapa was not the Gotra Kara Rsi. 
Besides the Sisodiyas or Guhilotas, who claim to be descendants of 
■ Rama in the main line, are said to belong to Vaijvapi Gotra, according 
to Mr. Vaidya. If Rama belonged to Kasyapa Gotra his descen- 
dants, Guhilotas, can belong only to one of the sub-sections of the 
Kasyapa Mula Gotra. But Yaijvapi is not a sub-section of the 
Kasyapa Root Gotra, but that of Atreya, whose founder according 
to Mr. Vaidya is the ancestor of the Lunar race Aryans. It is thus 
clear that no value could be attached to the mention of Kasyapa as 
one of the early ancestors of Rama and that the real founder of the 
family so far as is known was Ik§vaku or at the most Manu. The 
Brahmanas, on the other hand, are described by such names as Vasis- 
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tha, Gotama, Bharadvaja, Atri, Agastya, Jamadagnya, .Bhargava. 
VamadeYa, Javffi, Kasyapa,. etc. . ' ■ 

Similarly in Mahdbhdr^ of Brahmanas and 

Kshatriyas are mentioned by their family names (clans, sub-clans,, 
sections, or sub -sections or in other words Gotras) ; but each class has 
its own special names. Krsna Vasudeva is called Yadava, Madhava 
and Yarsneya, etc., but never Atreya or by any other Brahmanical 
family name. The Pandavas and Dhartarastras are called Paur- 
uravas, Pauravas, Bharatas, and Kauravas, etc., but never by a Gotra 
name of the Brahmanas, Similar is the case with Pailcalas, 
Somakas, Srnjayas, Matsyas, Cedis, Andhakas, Bhojas, Saivyas, 
Saindhavas, Sauviras, Madras, Gandharas, Ahgas, Vaiigas, and a host 
of other Kshatriyas. On the other hand, the Purohita of the Pandavas 
is called Bhaumya, Drona either Bharadvaja or Ahgiras, Krpa either 
^aradvata, Gautama or Ahgiras and Rama of the axe, Jamadagnya 
or Bhargava. 

The same is the case with Puranas, which are supposed to be the 
special repositories of the Kshatriya traditions. A certain school of 
thought refers to Puranas as ‘Kshatriya Literature V opposed to 
Srutis and Smrtis, which they designate as ‘ Brahmanical Literature ’. 
But even in these, the Kshatriyas are mentioned by family names, 
stated above and not by Brahmanical Gotra names. 

In my opinion it is as clear as daylight, that from the times of the 
Rig Veda to those of the Puranas, the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas 
had separate family names (Gotras), peculiar to each class, and not 
common to both, except in the rare case of mere coincidence of names^ 
such as Gotamas and Vatsas, etc. 

The first mention of Brahmanical Gotras in association with 
Kshatriya clan or sub-clan names, so far as I know, is found in the 
inscriptions, referred to by Mr. Vaidya. These start after the de- 
cline of Buddhism and after the conversion of majority of Hindus 
to the revived Brahmanic religion. There is no doubt that some ruling 
and other well-to-do families of Rajputs describe their Brahmanical 
Gotras and Pravaras, though the latter mostly incorrect, even to-day. 
Blit it is also a fact that the ordinary Rajputs of Rajputana, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Ambala Division of the 
modern Punjab and the Delhi Province do not do so ; and if asked to 
state their Gotras, will give the names’ of their Kshatriya clans or sub- 
cla.ns, etc. A Chahmana of a certain type may describe his Gotra as 
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Vatsawitli five Pravaras, but an ordinary Chabmana Rajput always 
declares bis Gotra as Cbabmana or more frequently Cbaubana and 
carefully and strictly avoids marriage connections with other Cbab- 
manas. He knows notbing of Vatsa Gotra and its five Pravaras. 
Same is the case with Guhilotas, Ratbodas, Kachvabas, Tiiaras, 
Parmaras, Jatus, and other Rajputs of at least the above-mentioned 
provinces. For the average Rajputs these are their Gotras. Con- 
sidering the conservativeness of the Rajputs, regarding matters, 
religious and social, it can be safely asserted, that the same held good 
at the period, when the Rajput kings and nobles proudly mentioned 
their Brahmanical Gotras with emphasis in their inscriptions, etc. 
For an ordinary Chauhana Rajput, Chauhana was his Gotra in those 
days as much as it is to-day. 

But the cause of the Rajput kings and nobles adopting Brah- 
manical Gotras and Pravaras was not that they were their own, as 
Mr. Vaidya holds, nor their transformation from foreign barbarians 
into orthodox Kshatriyas, as stated by others. The real cause lay 
in the conversion of these Kshatriyas from Buddhism to the revived 
Brahmanism. As is well known Buddhism did not respect the laws 
of exogamy and endogamy of the Brahmanism, or, in other words, 
the caste and Gotra systems. Naturally the converts were en- 
couraged and took to these rules with the zeal of new converts, as one 
of the ostentatious signs of their new faith. Most of them had no 
Pravaras of their own, as a very large majority of . Kshatriyas who 
had Mantra Krta ancestors had already joined the Brahmana class 
in earlier days. But there was the dictum of the Sutras that 
Kshatriyas should recite the Pravaras of their Purohitas, which was 
by this time not well understood and therefore misinterpreted. In 
my opinion, this dictum was also based on blind following of certain 
rules and customs. Not having studied the Vedic rituals and 
sacrifices I am not in a position to make a positive assertion but 
can offer my conjectures for what they are worth. It could not 
be denied that the inventors of the elaborate Vedic sacrifices and 
rituals were Brahmanas. The Brahmanas were naturally proud of 
their Mantra Krta Rsi ancestors and wanted to perpetuate their 
memory; specially as they did not like and in fact abhorred the 
idea of even remotely consanguineous marriages. They were not rich 
enough to maintain well paid bards to keep up their genealogies, 
like the Kshatriyas. They, therefore, invented the Pravara svstem. 
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according to which every Brahmana, while invoking the sacred Agni, 
had to recite the names of his most prominent early ancestors, who 
wem Mantra Krtas, up to a total number of five and by means of 
which he could trace the relation of his sub -section (the present 
Crotra) with its parent section, sub-elan and clan. On the other 
hand many of the Kshatriyas did not have Mantra Krta ancestors, 
whom they could mention in the invocation of. Agni ; nor were 
they particular in avoiding intermarriages between remote cousins, 
as evidenced by the marriages of Dasaratha with Kausalya, of 
Rtoa with Sita, of Pandu with Kunti, of the Pandavas with 
Draupadi, and of Arjuna with Subhadra, etc., if the genealogies 
given in the Epics and the Puranas are to be trusted. Kausalya 
means a princess of the Kau^ala family, to which also belonged 
Dasaratha, while the Yadavas, the Kauravas, and the Pancalas 
are all said to be descendants of Puriirava through Yayati, both 
human ancestors. They therefore could not have a Pravara system 
like that of Brahmanas, who had a separate group of Pravaras for each 
section of every sub-clan of the seven original clans. But the 
Brahmanas had brought into practice the custom of reciting Pravaras 
every time the sacred Agni was invoked, and something had to be 
done to have the custom, at least formally, observed by the other 
Dvijas.also, all of whom did not have Pravaras. They were there- 
fore required to have the Pravaras of their Purohitas recited in the 
sacrifices and rituals performed on their behalf by their Purohitas. 
Hence the dictum Purohita Pravaro Bajnama 

On conversion from Buddhism to the revived Brahmanism, 
the leading Kshatriya families were encouraged to consider the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas as their owm, and as their own Gotras 
could not be associated with the Pravaras of their Purohitas, they 
were further taught to consider the Gotras of their Purohitas also 
as their own. And these new converts naturally accepted them 
with the proverbial zeal of new converts and mentioned them in 
their inscriptions, etc., as in their eyes this was an important part 
of their new religion. But to the ordinary Kshatriya his own family 
name, clan or sub-clan, etc., remained his Gotra as it does even to-day. 
The Rajput kings and nobles of to-day also remember their own clan 
names or Gotras, like Chauhana, Tuara, Parmara, etc., which they 
scrupulously avoid in marriage connections, in addition to their Brah- 
manical Gotras, of which the ordinary Rajput knows nothing. It is 
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notewortliy that the Bralimanas do not have any other family names 
denoting their descents except their Gotras. Vijnanesvara, Kamala- 
kara, and Piirusottama, etc., therefore, did not invent the idea that 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, having no Pravaras and Gotras of their own, 
should avoid the Pravaras and Gotras of their Pnrohitas in marriage, 
but only stated a custom, that must have been prevalent amongst the 
prominent Kshatriya and Vaisya families of their times, and which 
was introduced by the apostles of the revived Brahmanism with a 
view to bind their important Yajamanas by the law^s of exogamy 
and endogamy, prevalent amongst the Brahmanas of the orthodox 
faith themselves ; so as to avoid their relapse to Buddhism. Other- 
wise the fact is that many Kshatriyas have no Pravaras of their 
own, some Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have got one group of three 
Pravaras each, while all of them had and have even to-day separate 
and peculiar Gotras of their own which they recite on ceremonial 
occasions and avoid in marriage connections, though these Gotras are 
not mentioned in the Srauta Sutras. 

It may be noted, in the end, that the custom of mentioning their 
supposed Brahmanical Gotras in their inscriptions, etc., by the Rajput 
kings and nobles did not last long. It died with the final death of 
the Brahmanic ritual cult and the rise of the present Pauranic religions 
based on the revised Puranas and the later Smrtis. In the in- 
scriptions dated after the eight century A.D. we find the Rajput 
kings and nobles mentioning their own Gotras such as the Pratihara, 
Guhila or Guhilota, etc. 

It appears to be satisfactorily proved from the facts mentioned 
above that the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are not descendants of the 
first knovm ancestors of the Brahmanas either four, seven or eighteen- 
On the other hand, it is evident that the ancestors of the Brahmanas 
before adopting the priestly profession, were members of families, 
who later formed the Kshatriya order, if not the Vaisya, as welL 
The fact seems to be that before the division of the Indo -Aryans into 
the different Varnas ail of them must have been, what may be dcr 
scribed as, ‘ common people ’ or ' general public ’ or in other words 
Vaisyas. With the growth of culture, the most powerful and capable 
families amongst them must have formed a sort of combined politicah 
military and religious aristocracy. Still later, when the military 
duties of the heads of these families became more arduous and occupied 
most of their time, more scholarly and peace-loving members of the 
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same families mnst have been detailed to take up the priestty work,, 
and gradually the priestly class got differentiated from the warrior. 
Bhrgu, Ahgira, Atharvana, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya and Atri, 
the pioneers of the priestly order, must have been born in one or other 
of these aristocratic families, though we do not know the names of 
their parents and ancestors in most cases. It could thus be more 
safely asserted that the Brahmanas are descendants of Kshatriya 
ancestors who in their turn are descendants of Vaisya progenitors, 
both of them being specialized sections of the general Aryan public. 






THE CULT OF BHUTADlMARA. 

De. B. Bhattaohabyya, M.A., Ph.D., 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

It is now undisputed that the three great religious systems of 
India developed their own pantheons, each following its own tradi- 
tions, and for this purpose deities were often borrowed from one 
pantheon to another. This process of borrowing has been going on 
from time immemorial, and as probably the Hindus were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jainism and Buddhism in earlier stages 
commonly ransacked the Hindu gods for building up their own 
pantheons. By using the word ‘ Pantheon ’ it is not the intention 
to emphasize that the Buddhists and Jainas worshi|)ped the deities 
or were idol worshippers, but only to show that the followers of both 
acknowledged or recognized several gods in their earher stages. 

But later on, particularly in the Tantric age, which practically 
begins with the beginning of the seventh century, the Buddhists 
were the first to claim a full, scientifically classified, and thoroughly 
efficient pantheon. The Hindus had their pantheon in the Puranas 
at some earlier period and as this was somewhat attractive to the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
number of the Pauranic deities into their own pantheons. But in 
the Tantric age the Buddhists headed the list, and their pantheon, for 
reason of the wealth and variety of gods and goddesses, created a 
profound impression on the followers of the Hindu and Jaina faith, 
and they did not hesitate to borrow and incorporate as many of the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon as would satisfy their wants. 
In the matter of the pantheon the Jainas were always lagging behind, 
and in this respect they never developed any originality or "wealth of 
ideas, and as their pantheon is the smallest possible it is not proposed to 
deal with it at any great length. But the inter-relation between the 
Buddhist and Hindu pantheons was remarkable, and the deities in these 
two religious systems w'-ere so intermixed that it has now become almost 
impossible to distinguish between the two classes. The position has 
thus become very complicated as the Tantric system of the Buddhists 
is almost forgotten, so much so, that many will not believe that the 
Buddhists ever had any pantheon or deities, and therefore a large 
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number of Buddhist deities are to-day recognized and worshipped as 

'Hindu. ' 

It is just to point out some instances where certain deities of 
purely Buddhist origin have been bodily incorporated into the Hindu 
pantheon, and even at the present moment being worshipped by the 
Hindus, that I contributed a paper before the last session of the 
Griental Conference at Lahore, entitled, ‘ Buddhist Deities in Hindu 
Cxarb In this paper I made an attempt to show that some import- 
ant Hindu deities like Kali, Tara, Bhadrakali, Sarasvati, Manjugho^a, 
Chimiamasta, etc., were originally Buddhist in conception, form and 
character, but later on incorporated in the Hindu jmntheon and wide- 
ly worshipped throughout the length and breadth of India. This was 
due to the fact that the Hindus of the Tantric age were very probably 
struck by the power of the gods and the Mantras of the Buddhists, 
which could be employed for all conceivable objects ; and thus they 
did not waste their time in borrowing and incorporating such deities 
of the Buddhists as were wanting in Hinduism. The reason why this 
fact remains undetected even now is the complete disa|)pearance of 
Buddhism from the soil of India at the advent of the Muliammadans 
who made it a point to kill the monks, loot their monasteries, and burn 
their libraries of valuable manuscript treasures.^ The great popularity 
of the Buddhist Tantras, Tantric system, doctrines and practices 
proved so attractive to the masses that it was a sheer impossibility on 
the part of the Hindus not to accept some of the doctrines and practi- 
ces into Hinduism, which would have otherwise been threatened with 
destruction. The Hindus, how^ever, could not surpass the Buddhists 
either in the sublimity of their doctrines or the heinousness of their 
practices ; and therefore, the Buddhists were the supreme masters in 
the field of Tantrism by the number of books wTitten and the followers 
practising the Ttotric methods. No one can conceive what would 
have happened if the Buddhists were allowed to go their own way as 
they w^ere doing during the Ttotric age. The consequence would 
certainly have been very grave for the futime of the Hinduism and 
Hindu culture, both of which would have entirely collapsed. It was 
very lucky for the Hindus that the Muhammadans came and by one 


1 Tahakat-i-Nasiri in Elliot : History of India as told by her own historians, 
Vol. II, p. 306, gives an account of the doings of the Muhammadans at the 
Odantapuri monastery. 
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stroke of their sword destroyed all vestige of this once mighty religion. 
Few people can imagine why the Muhammadans fixed the Buddhists as 
their target of attack, but the reason for this is not very far to seek. 
The Buddhist religion believed in concentration in monasteries 
since its very inception at the time of Buddha, and one reason of the 
great popularity it at that time and subsequently enjoyed, was that 
Buddhism could provide a haven of rest for its followers. Hinduism 
never believed in concentration, but always advocated decentrali- 
sation. With the Hindus the religion was a cottage industry, and the 
heads of social organizations always made it a point to see that every 
one in every house follows the doctrines and practices prescribed in 
the Sastras. There was a powerful social organization behind the 
Sastras, and the individuals and householders had to take care not to 
provoke the wrath of the society by disobeying the mandates of the 
Sastras. 

With the Buddhists, monasteries were a necessity from very early 
times owing to the peculiar restrictions and discipline enjoined by 
Buddha on his followers. Buddhism, moreover, had no respect for the 
society, as it was mostly concerned vdth outcastes or low castes consist- 
ing of original inhabitants of the country not affiliated to the orthodox 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separate organizations like 
the monasteries were a necessity in Buddhism. Since then, the 
foliowers of Buddhism believed in monasteries, built new ones, equipp- 
ed them with buildings, paintings, beautiful carvings of stone, images 
of exquisite beauty, and enriched them to a great extent with the 
accumulated wealth of ages. Some of the monasteries presented 
the appearance of forts, and as the monks were dressed in one 
particular fashion they resembled an army of soldiers. So long 
the Hindus remained at the helm of political power in India these 
monasteries, monks and even the Buddhists were not harmed except 
on rare occasions, because the Hindu rulers always practised tolera- 
tion in religious matters, and sometimes even embraced religions other 
than their own. And hence the Buddhists w^ere safe in the hands of 
the Hindu rulers, but when the Muhammadans came their chief 
objective was to loot and conquer. They took the monasteries to 
be forts, and the monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
aimihilated them and Buddhism along with them, and thus indirectly 
saved Hinduism from fmther disruption, and helped its followers in 
consolidating their position. To Hinduism they could do very little 
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direct harm, as the religion with the Hindus was a cottage industry, 
and to destroy Hinduism it becomes necessary to destroy all villages 
and cottages and the literature scattered over the whole country. 
The Muhammadans did not come with the object of destroying any 
religion as such, and they were satisfied when they could get enough 
money and enough territory by subjugating the different rulers all 
over India, So the destruction of Buddhism at the hands of the 
Muhammadans was a mere accident, though a great landmark in 
the history of the development of the different Indian religions. 

It would have been very wise if the Hindus could throw” off the 
pernicious Tantric system and Tantric doctrines and practices they 
obtained from the Buddhists, immediately on the destruction of 
Buddhism. It ^s, therefore, very unfortunate that this very 
Tantrism was allowed to remain, which is now eating into the vitals 
of the Hindu society. The imscrupulous priests found the deities, 
temples and all paraphernalia attached to them to be very lucrative, 
particularly because the masses were very superstitious and ignorant, 
and thus the system and the practices continued to flourish until 
now when the society has lost almost all vigour, which religion seeks 
to intensify. In fact the result has been disastrous. Even to this 
day we find genuine Buddhist deities being worshipped in genuine 
Hindu temples by genuine followers of Hinduism, with the greatest 
possible devotion, for whose good and benefit God alone knows ! 

Bhutadamara is a peculiar deity acknowledged both by the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. It is not known whether Bhutadamara is 
even now worshipped in any part of India, but this deity is selected 
because it is possible to compare minutely the Hindu and Buddhist 
forms of the same deity from the available materials. TMs is one 
more example to show how a Buddhist deity is taken into Hinduism 
for its multifarious usefulness. A comparison of the two forms 
becomes quite easy as there are extant tw”o Bhutadamara Tantras, 
one belonging to the Hindus and the other to the Buddhists. As 
will be shown in the sequel this Bhutadamiara was borrowed in the 
Hindu pantheon along with a large number of doctrines and practices 
current among the Buddhists, The cult of Bhutadamara is remark- 
able as illustrating mutual borrowings of deities from one pantheon 
to another. 

Besides the Bhutadamara Tantra there are extant four Sadhanas ^ 


2 Bhattacharyya, B : ed : SadhanamalUy vol. II, 264, 265, 266, 267. 
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ill the Sadhanamala referring to the worship of the same deity. Two 
of these Sadhanas are assigned to two authors of Tantric Buddhism, 
namely, Vairocana and Traifokyavaira.^ It is easy to assign a date 
to Vairocana as he is the same as Vairocana Raksita who is said to 
have been a disciple of Guru Padmasamhhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when king Khri Sron Ide 
Btsan was reigning in Tibet. This king is believed to have reigned 
between A.D. 728-764 and as Vairocana was also his contemporary 
it is not unreasonable to assign him a period ranging from the second 
quarter of the 8th century. Very little, however, is known about 
the other author wdio referred to the deity Bhutadamara, except 
to mention that his name occurs in a manuscript of the Sadhanamala 
which wns wTitten in 1165 A.D., and therefore the author cannot be 
later than the beginning of the 12th century.^ It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the cult of Bhutadamara was very 
w^ell known in the time of Vairocana Raksita in the middle of the 
8th . century.' 

As regards the Tantra of Bhutadamara it must be stated in the 
beginning that it has no connection with the Damara literature of 
the Hindus. The Damaras ^ is a division of the Tantric literature 
of the Hindus and six jii'incipal Damaras are recognized, namely^ 
Sivadamara (11,007 verses), Yogadamara (23,533 verses), Durga- 
damara (11,503), Saras vatadamara (9,905 verses), Brahmadamara 
(7,105 verses) and C4andharvadamara (60,060 verses). Though a 
list of Damaras is mentioned in the Varahitantra, the Damaras as a 
rule exist only in name. The word Damara means VCamatkara ’ 
or magic, and as the Tantras are concerned mostly with magic and 
magical feats it is no wonder that a class of Hterature will be called 
by the name of Damara, Bhutadamara, however, seems to be the 
name of a deity and as the Bhutadamara Tantra deals with the 
different rites connected with his worship it is known by that name, 
and therefore is unconnected with the Damara literatme of the 
Hindus. Moreover, as will be shown later on, the origin of the 
Tantra is definitely Buddhist, and so it is unreasonable to associate 

Ibid., pp, 514, 524. 

4 For the dates of Vairocana and Trailokyavajra, see also Intro - 

dnction, cxx, cxxi ; and P. N. x Indian Temimrs in, Indian Universities, 
p. 42. 

SHbdakalpadriima : article on I)aihara. 

23 ■ ■ 
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the BMtadanaara Taiitra with the Damara literature of the Hindm, 
because the Buddhists never recognized the existence of a special 
, class of Tantric literature as the Damaras. 

I'! It is difiiciilt to say to what period the cult of Bhutadamara may be 

I'i assigned. What is learnt from the Tantra dedicated to Bhutadamara, 

ii , is that the deity when invoked gives the worshipper the power to 

I ; exorcise ail kinds of pseudo-human beings such as the ghosts, demons, 

! 1 Pisacas, N%as, Kinnaras, Apsarasas and so forth, and coerce them 

i| I to submission, in order that they may supply the worshippers with 

'j all the amenities of life, such as wealth, women, i)alaces and so forth, 

and after death, re-birth in the families of Brahmins, or kings. Such 
I ; supernatural beings as ghosts, demons, etc., were always regarded 

as more powerful than men, with extraordinary capability of inflicting 
severe injuries to human beings. The existence of these beings w’^as 
recognized in India from time immemorial, and people w^'ere con- 
stantly in terror of these semi-divine, mysterious, invisible and 
highly mischievous beings since very early times. It w^as also recog- 
nized from very early times that these beings are highly susceptible 
to the effect of Mantras, and wBen pleased or coerced they are able 
to do great good to human beings. They were capable of being 
properly handled, pleased, coerced or bewitched by the application 
of diverse formulae. Therefore, for a long time from the Vedic times 
onwards, various kinds of civilized and uncivilized methods are being 
applied in order either to propitiate or coerce them. In the Tantric 
age or just a little earlier, the Buddhists wore busy making a pantheon 
and creating gods and goddesses for all conceivable objects ; it is no 
wonder that they should pay adequate attention to the necessity of 
subduing such a huge lot of mysterious, invisible and mischievous 
beings, particularly because of their great susceptibility to charms. 
What they wanted is that in their pantheon there should be a god who 
should exercise power over these beings, and a set of Mantras to enchant 
or coerce them. This culminated in the creation of Bhutadamara 
and a number of Mantras mentioned in the body of the Tantra for 
the enchantment of the different classes of beings mentioned before. 

But no one can introduce any new idea or innovation into 
Buddhism except the Bhagavan whose authority even in later 
Buddhism was supreme. Thus a class of literature was created 
by the Buddhists and were known by the name of Sahgitis. A 
Sahgiti in a full-fledged form generally begins with the description 
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of an Assembly of the Faithful surrounding Buddha Bhagavan, 
who sits in a variety of meditations and gives out certain new truths 
not preached by him before when he came down to the earth as 
Kasyapa or Dipankara.® The Assembly members occasionally 
interrupt the Bhagavan with their doubts which are cleared by 
him. Occasionally, his new tenets are opposed by the members 
when Bhagavan becomes angry and mysteriously makes every one 
unconscious,^ but revives them again when they reaUze their folly 
and send forth a volley of praise for the Bhagavan. The more 
important Tantras are in this form, but later on the elaborate pro- 
ceedings of the Sahgitis began shortening and ultimately the intro- 
ductory portions were considered as unnecessary and useless, and 
therefore discarded. 

The Bhutadamara Tantra begins abruptly without much 
introduction in the form of an elaborate description of the Assembly 
of the Faithful together with the names of the principal members 
as is usual with this class of Sahgitis. Therefore, the Tantra, though 
in a Sahgiti form, does not conform to all the rules that make a 
Sahgiti. This leads us to believe that the Tantra must have belonged 
to a later age when elaborate formalities were not considered necessary 
in Buddliism for introducing new innovations. In the Bhutadamara 
Tantra, Bhagavan Mahavajradhara is the principal speaker, and the 
Assembly contain several important and powerful personages among 
whom we recognize the famihar figure of Mahadeva who is repre- 
sented as freely interrupting the Bhagavan either with his doubts 
or prayers for the elucidation of particular points. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Bhutadamara Tantra for the 
first time ushered into existence the cult of Bhutadamara, because, 
otherwise, we do not see any necessity of a special Sangiti introducing 
his worship, as Sangitis only become necessary when new ideas, 
new thoughts, and newy doctrines are introduced into Buddhism* 
Before a summary of the Tantra and its subject matter is given it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhutadamara may not be con- 
temporaneous with the introduction of such ancient deities as 

6 In the Giihyasamaja, nth Chapter, this has been distinctly stated. This 
work which is expected to come out shortly is being printed for the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. [Since published, 1931.] 

7 This episode occ\irs both in the Guhyasamaja and in the Bhutadamara 
Tantra, 
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Amitab'ha, ManjuM, Avalokitesvara, is sufficiently old, and that the 
introduction of this deity may be placed in the very beginning of 
the Tantric age itself. At any rate the date of the introduction of 
the Tantra as well as the deity cannot be later than the 8th century 
as Vairocana Raksita actually mentions their names in the Sadhana 
composed by him. 

There is, however, another point which helps us in finding out 
the date of the introduction of the Tantra. The Bhutadamara 
Tantra while mentioning the manifold benefits accruing from the 
coercion of the different kinds of supernatural beings several times 
refers to golden Dinaras as coming from them in varying quantities 
in accordance wdth the Mantra practised. Now these Dinaras^ w^'ere 
the name of an Indian coin struck in imitation of the Roman coin 
called the Denarii which were current in India perhaps from the 
middle of the Gupta period. Thus it is not unlikely to place the 
introduction of the Bhutadamara Tantra in the beginning of the 
7th century. Moreover, Amarakosa mentions the Dinaras as 
equivalent to golden Niskas wliich were ciuTeiit. In the 5th century 
which is believed to be the date of the Amarakosa, the Dinaras had 
widespread currency, as otherwise a foreign word like this would 
not have found a place in a Kosa work. 

Before we take up a detailed comparison of the two Tantras 
assigned to Bhutadamara by the adherents of the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantrism, it is necessary to state at the outset that I had 
the opportunity of examining one single manuscript each of the two 
versions wffiich are preserved in the Manuscript Library of the 
Oriental Institute at Baroda. The Buddhist manuscript (Acc. No. 
13247) is a recent copy of some older manuscript of the Tairtra as 
found in Nepal very probably in the Durbar Library ; but the Hindu 
version (Ace, No. 9168) seems to be somew’'hat older, say, about tw^'o 
hundred years. Both the manuscripts are full of scribe’s errors 
and numerous other kinds of errors, but the Hindu version has, in 
addition, some notes explaining the difficult portions of the text, 
and invariably giving the Mantras expressed in the text by means 
of code words. As is usual with this class of literature no name of 
any author can be found. As I consider the Hindu Tantra to be 


8 Seo article on Dinara in A. X. Soares : Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic 
hcmguages. Also Jhalkikar’s Amarakosa, 290: | 
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the later and the more modified form of the original Buddhist Tantra, 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras side by side for the 
facility of comparison : — 

Buddhist. 


1 . The first chapter opens with 
a description of Mahavajradhara 
who recites at the request of 
Mahadeva a particular Mantra 
for subduing the diverse kinds 
of ghosts and demons. Ini- 
mediatety destructive rays of 
light issue forth from the person 
of the Bhagavan, and all the 
diverse kinds of ghosts and 
demons are seen consumed by 
the fire of the rays. Later on, 
he again utters the Mrtasan- 
jivanx Mantra in order to revive 
the demons after showing his 
wonderful might and valour, and 
the wind that comes out from 
the nose of Vajradhara touches 
the dead bodies of the ghosts 
and demons and they are revived 
forthwith. They begin trembling 
thereafter and uneonditionally 
place themselves at the protec- 
tion of Vajradhara, and their 
lord Apai’ajita falls at his feet 
and wants protection. The 
Bhagavan later on extraets from 
them a promise that they will 
render all possible help to the 
inhabitants of Jambudvipa, 
supply them with their daily 
needs, food, garments, gold, 
jewels and the like, and keep 
them protected from the fear 


, Hindu. , . . 

First Patala. 

1. Unmattabhairava wants to 
know how gods like Brahma 
Lidra, Siva, etc., were killed and 
the methods by w^hich the dead 
come back to life again. In reply 
Unmattabhairava recites the 
Bhutadamara Tantra which 
bestow^s the final liberation as 
soon as it is known. At this stage 
the commentary begins with 
‘ asyarthah ’ thus : 

' Atha Bhutadamaram vak- 
sye mantrinam hitakam- 
yaya 

Yasya vijnanamatrena man- 
trasiddhim -upalabhet 
Unmattau Vajrapanaye ma- 
hakrodhadhipataye 
Vyomavyapi mahakayam 
abhedyabhedakam tatha 
Pralayarkam-i vatyugram 
prabhamandaladuhsaham 
Gunaratnakaram suddlxam 
baddham bhumau pratis- 
thitam 

Namami sarvabhavena Bhii- 
tadamaranayakam 
Athato Bhutadamaramaha- 
tantraraje bhutabhutim- 
s a dhanavidhivistaram 
pravaksyami-; 

Ityaha bhagavan Maha- 
vajradharas-traiiokyadhi- 
patih..*.’ 
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Buddhist. 

of kings and enemies. He also 
threatens all the supernatural 
beings, namely the Vidyadharis, 
Bhiitinis, Naginis, Yaksinis, Sa- 
labhiinjikas, Asuris, Kinnaris, 
Mahanagis, Garudis, Pisacis, and 
Gandharvis with destruction if 
they do not faithfully carry out 
his wishes in the matter of 
providing the people of Jambu- 
dvipa with all that has been sug- 
gested by him. 


2. Vajradhara later on makes 
fche eight principal ghosts give 
out their Hrdaya Mantras called 
in the Hindu version as the 
Sundari Mantras, eight in num- 
ber. Then follow certain Gathas 
and detailed instructions for 
reciting the different Mantras in 


Hindu. 

And further on practically the 
two chief figures Unmatta- 
bhairava and Umnattabhairavi 
disappear and the whole chapter 
is delivered by Mahavajradhara. 

Seco7id Patala. 

Vajradhara gives out the Man- 
tra which can successfully ac- 
complish the destruction of the 
gods and the ghosts, demons and 
other supernatural beings. He 
utters the Mantra and the gods 
like Indra, Brahma are killed, 
who are characterized as Bhilta- 
devatas. Aparajita, the lord 
of ghosts, thereupon, touches the 
feet of the Bhagavan and throws 
himseK at his mercy, and prom- 
I ises to destroy the enemies of 
the people of Jambudvipa and 
supply them with all their needs 
and protect them. On this as- 
surance being given the Bhaga- 
van recites the Mrtasahjivani 
Mantra which miraculously re- 
vives the dead Bhutadevatas, 
and they begin trembling in 
terror. 

Third Patala, 

2. Unmattabhairavi asks her 
lord to reveal to her the details 
by which perfection may be 
gained through the recitation of 
the different Sundari Mantras 
and in reply Unmattabhairava 
gives the directions for the Sad- 
hana, and reveals the Mantras 
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order to attain the diferent 
perfections. These Sundaris are 
named as Bhiitaknla-Smi- 

dari, Sri Vijaya-Sundari, Sri 
Vimaia-Simdari, Sri Ceti-Snn- 
dari, Sri Manohara-Suiidari, Sri 
Bhiikhanda-Sundari, Sri Dha- 
vala-Sundari and Sri Caksumati- 
Siindari. 


3. In the second chapter the 
Mahabhiitin! Smasanapravesini 
by name touches the feet of 
Vajradhara and reveals to him 
her Mantras. As the immber 
of Smasanas are eight she also 
gives eight Mantras for the eight 
presiding deities of the different 
burning grounds. Then follows 
the description of the different 
Mudras and Sadhanas for the 
attainment of perfection (Siddhi). 
The eight Sma^anapravesinis are 
named in the Tantra as follows : 
Ghoramukhi, Dam^trakarali, 
J arj J aramukhi, Kamalalocani, 
Vikatamukhi, Dhundhari, Vidyut- 
karali, Saumyamukhi. 

4. In the third chapter Maha- 
raudrabhutini, Gandakatyayani 
by name, touches the feet of the 
Bhagavan and reveals her Man- 
tra. As Katyayanis are eight 
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Hindu.,, 

and Mudras connected with 
the rites. The Sundaris when 
pleased or subdued by Mantras 
do immense service to the wor- 
shipper and a list of such works as 
can be obtained from them then 
follow in the same line, mainly 
in the same words as found in 
the Buddhist version. The num- 
ber and names of the Sundaris 
are the same as given in the 
Buddhist version. 

Fourth Patala. 

3. Describes the Sadhana, 
Mantra, and Mudra of the eight 
Smasanavasinis or the presiding 
deities of the burning grounds. 
The names and number of the 
deities are the same as described 
in the Buddhist version. 


Fifth Patala, 

4. Unmattabhairava reveals 
the Sadhana, Mudra and Mantra 
for the eight Bhuta-Katyayanis 
and describes the method of 
worship and the perfections 
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Buddhist. 

ill iiimiber eight different Man- 
tras are enumerated. Then 
follows descriptions of the differ- 
ent Miickas connected with the 
eight Katyayanis and the rites 
for attaining perfection. The 
eight Katyayanis are named in 
the Tantra as Mulakatyayani, 
Maha-katyayani, Rudrakatya- 
yarn, Bhadrakatyayani, Kunda- 
lakatyayani, Gaiidakatyayani, 
Vajrakatyayaui and Jayakatya- 
yani. 

5. In the fourth chapter the 
Bhagavan gives a description 
of the Mandala which he char- 
acterizes as the Krodhamandala. 
The Mandala describes Bhuta- 
damara and a large number of 
his companions arranged in four 
rows round him. The Mandala 
is described further on. 


6. Next follow^s the procedure 
of entering into the Mandala 
described above, and im- 
mediately following are enumer- 
ated a large number of Mantras 
pertaining to the Mandala w^hich 
lead to the diverse Siddhis or per- 
fections along with the different 
Madras and their descriptions 
which refer to the companion 
deities placed in the Mandala. 


Hindu. ' 

obtainable therefrom. The name 
and number of the eight Katya- 
yanis are the same as in the 
Buddhist version. 


Sixth Patala. 

5. Unmattabhairavi gives out 
to his consort the description of 
the Mandala together with the 
Dhyana of the principal deity 
Bhutadamara and the different 
gods and goddesses surrounding 
him as companions, in the same 
way as described in the Buddhist 
version. 


6. After giving the directions 
for entering the Maiidala the 
Tantra enumerates the relevant 
Mantras a large number of which 
are in code w^ords, unlike those 
in the Buddhist version. 
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7. In the fifth Kalpa Vajra- 
pam gives a sermon on the 
merits to be gained by the mere 
sight of the Mandala, by the 
mere utterance of the name of 
Vajradhara, and perfections to 
be gained by the various prac- 
tices recommended. Then he 
gives a list of Sadhanas and 
detailed directions for the at- 
tainment of Siddlii, and for 
killing and subduing a number 
of gods such as Mahadeva, 
Narayana, Brahma, Sakra, Ku- 
mara, Ganesa, Bhairava, Nart- 
tesvara, Mahakala and others. 


8. Then follow some verses 
and Mantras and directions for 
making the Bhutinis work as 
servants or protect the wor- 
shipper as his mother by supply- 
ing him with all his needs, 
wealth and comforts. The Bhu- 
tinis are recognized here as eight 
in number to wit : Vibhusani, 
Kundaiaharinl, Simhali, Hasini, 
Natl, Rati, Karnes vari and Devi. 


9. Next the Tantra deals 
with the Mantras and the diifer- 


■' Hindu.' 

■ Seventh; Pataki: 

7. In this small chapter Un- 
mattabhairava gives directions 
for certain rites which lead to 
diverse kinds of perfections by 
killing or destro,ying (Marana) 
several important gods. 


Eighth Patala. 

8. Unmattabhairava reveals 
the Sadhana of Oetikas and 
enumerates the different ser- 
vices obtainable from Bhutini 
and Kunjaravati. 

Ninth Patala. 

The same subject is continued 
here and directions for the Sa- 
dhana of Vibhutini, Kundala- 
dharini, Sindurini, Apaharini, 
Mahanati, Get! , Karnes va i i and 
Kumari are given. These beings 
are called in the chapter as 
Bhutinis. 

Tentih Patala. 

9. Unmattabhairavi asks her 
consort to reveal to* her the 
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Buddhist. 

ent Sadhaiias for subduing the 
eight Apsarasas and attaining 
the diverse Siddhis. The Apsa- 
rasas are also mentioned as 
eight, namely, Sasidevi, Tilot- 
tama, Kancanamala, Kundala- 
harim, Batnamala, Bambha, 
UrvasI and Bhiisini, 


10. In the eighth Kalpa the 
Yaksinis rise up and pay homage 
to the Lord Vajradiiara and 
reveal their Mantras. The num- 
ber of the Yaksinis is also recog- 
nised as eight, namely, Sura- 
sundari, Maniharini, Kanakamati, 
Kamesvari, Ratipriya, Padmini, 
Nati and Anuragini. In this sec- 
tion details are given showing 
the procedure to be followed 
by the worshipper in order that 
he may obtain power over these 
supernatural beings. 

11. In the next section the 
Naginis rise up and pay their 
homage to the Lord Vajra- 
dhara in the august assembly by 
touching his feet and reveal 
their Hrdaya Mantras. The 
Naginis are also eiglit in number 
and their names are given in 
the Tantra as Anantamukhi, 
Karkkotakamukhi, Padmamukhi, 
Mahapadmamukhi, Vasuki, Jvala- 


' Hindu. 

secret methods by which the 
gods beginning from Brahma 
may be mysteriously destroyed. 
Unmattabhairava quite contrary 
to expectations reveals the Man- 
tras and Sadhanas of the eight 
Apsarasas namely, Sasidevi, 
Tilottama, Kancanamala, Kula- 
harini, Ratnamala, Rambha, 
Urvasi, Bhusana. 

Eleventh Patala, 

10. Unmattabhairava in reply 
to a question reveals the 
Sadhanas, Mantras, and Mudras 
for the worship of the Yaksinis, 
and describes the difi’ereiit per- 
fections obtainable therefrom. 
The Yaksinis are eight in number 
and their names are the same as 
found in the Buddhist version. 


Twelfth Patala, 

11. He reveals the Mantra, 
Mudra, Sadhana of the Naginis, 
and describes the different per- 
fections which can be obtained 
by having a control over them. 
The number of the Naginis is 
recognized as eight and their 
names are the same as given 
in the Buddhist version. 



The Oult of 

Buddhist. 

mukhi and Sahkhapalamukhi. 
Then follows the enumeration of 
the manifold Siddhis obtainable 
therefrom. 

12. In the section which 
comes next the six Kimiaris rise 
up and after paying homage to 
Vajradhara reveal their Hrdaya 
Mantras. The six Kinnaris are 
mentioned as Manoharini, Su- 
bhaga, Visalanetri, Suratapriya, 
Sumukiii and Divakaramiikhi. 
Then follows the Sadhanas, 
Miidras and Mantras as usual. 

13. Then follows a second 
description of the Mandala with 
less details, and practically in- 
cluding the same gods and god- 
desses mentioned in the fourth 
chapter, with the directions for 
entering the Mandala along vdth 
a number of Mantras connected 
with the rites. 


14. In the subsequent section 
details are given of rites for sub- 
duing and conquering the eight 
Bhutas, namely, Aparajita, Ajita, 
Purana, Apurana, Smasanadhi- 
pati, Kalasa, Bhutesa and Kih- 
karottama (Kinnarottama in 
Hindu) and SMhanas, Mantras 
and Mudras connected with the 
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Thirteenth Patala. 

12. The Siddhi of the Kin- 
naris is described with details 
of Mudras and Sadhanas. Their 
number is recognized here also 
as six and their names are the 
same as given in the Buddhist 
version of the Bhiitadamara 
Tantra. 


Fourteenth Patala . 

13. Describes again the Man- 
dala of Bhutadamara for the 
second time though with less 
details than before. This chapter 
describes also the method of 
entering the Mandala and gives 
description of several Mudras 
and enumerates a number of 
Mantras and Mudras connected 
with the rites. 

Fifteenth Patala. 

14. Unmattabhairava des- 
cribes the methods by which 
mastery over the Bhutas may 
be obtained , and for this purpose 
reveals a number of Mantras, 
Mudras and gives elaborate des- 
cription of the procedure to be 
followed for the different kinds 
of power. Here also their 
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Buddhist. Hiiidii. , 

rites. This section is fairly long number is recognized as eight, 
and very detailed after which and their names are materially 
the work comes to an end after the same as given in the Buddhist 
enumerating the different varie- version, 
ties of Sunyata, namely: 

Sixteenth Patala, 

I. Bahyadhyatmasunyata. Gives a few stanzas at the 

2* Adhyatmasunyata. end and calls the chapter as the 

3. Adhyatmabahyadhyat- Granthastuti ‘praise for the 

masunyata. book’. Then follows the Man- 

4. Siin^^atasmiyata. trakosa after which the work 

5. Mahasiinyata. ' comes to a close. 

6. Paramarthasunyata. 

7. Asaihskrtasunyata. 

8. Atyantaranyata. 

9. Anavaragrasunyata. 

10. Prakrti^unyata. 

II. Sarvadharma^unyata. 

12. Svalaksanasunyata. 

13. Anupalambha^unyata. 

14. Svabhava^4unyata. 

15. Abhavasimyata. 

J6. Abhavasvabhava^n- 
yata. 

From the comparative statement of contents given above it may 
be noticed that the Buddhist Tantra is not careful enough to divide 
the chapters systematically, and as a matter of fact beyond the 
fourth Kalpa no chapter colophons are to be seen except at the 
end of the eighth. Even at the end the colophon does not 
mention the chapter. The Hindu version, on the other hand, 
comprises sixteen patalas ; after the sixteenth there is a long 
extract giving what is called the Mantrakosa where the symbols 
hke Hrim, Krirh, etc. are explained. In these sixteen chapters 
the Hindu version practically goes over the same ground and treats 
of the same topics as given in the Buddhist version, but the character 
is somewhat changed, as here in the opening Patala instead of Vajra- 
dhara addressing the Assembly, Unmattabhairava is introduced 
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as being pleased to answer the queries of his consort Umnattahhai- 
ravL- V . 

But no one can deny that there is a great deal that is common 
to both the versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra, though the two 
belong to two widely different religious systems. But that is not 
sufficient to establish the relative priority of the two versions. The 
general impression of the reader who compares the two versions 
closely is that the Hindu version is later in which the earlier Buddhist 
version has been remodelled. There are also several reasons for 
considering the Hindu version to be an imitation of the earlier and 
the original Buddhist version of the Bhutadamara Tantra. The 
Buddhist version puts the w^hole Tantra in the mouth of Vajradhara 
who is regarded as the highest deity in Buddhism, but in the Hindu 
version sometimes Vajradhara is also represented as giving out 
certain Mantras, though in the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation between the Unmattabhairava 
and Unmattabhairava. Moreover, it is quite natural with the 
Buddhist to consider the highest Hindu deities as Bhutas or super- 
natural or inferior beings ready to do service for the worshipper. 
But even in the Hindu version the same sentiments are expressed 
and Mantras and methods are given for the Marana of Brahma, 
and others who are considered as Bhutas. Again, it is natural with 
the Buddhists to make the highest Hindu gods as companions and 
inferior to the principal god Bhutadamara because that shows clearly 
that the Buddhist gods are far more powerful than the impotent 
Hindu gods who are much inferior to them and are given definitely 
subordinate position in the Mandala of Bhutadamara. But it is 
certainly strange in a Hindu Tantra to make the highest Hindu 
gods to be given definitely an inferior position in the Mandala.^ 
Moreover, the Hindu version of the Bhutadamara Tantra mentions 
a large number of Buddhist terms in the body of the book and intro- 
duces some avowedly Buddhist characters in it. Thus we find 
Vajradhara frequently introduced and mentioned, Vajrapani another 
Bodhisattva of the Buddhist pantheon introduced as giving certain 
instructions to the gods and particixlarly to Mahesvara. On foL 8 

^ The Buddhists maintained a very hostile attitude towards the Hindu 
gods and goddesses in their rituaJs and in the sculptures, images and paintings. 
For details see B, Bhattacharyya., The Indian Buddhist Ico^iogtaphy^ -p, 162, 
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Aparajita, the lord of Ghosts, is represented as saying that he will 
supply all the needs to those who mutter the Mantra relating to 
the Barvatathagatas. Bodhisattva is mentioned in several places 
and in one place Mahadeva is addressed as a Bodhisattva (fol. 9) 
and in some places the worshipper is recommended even to meditate 
on Silnya (fol. 20). In the Sadhanamala Tantra where four Sadhanas 
are dedicated to the worship of Bhutadamara the deity is described 
as an expert in destroying the pride of Sakra, Brahma, Kuvera and 
others. It is a well-known fact that the Buddhists cherished a 
great hatred towards Hinduism and the Hindu gods, and they took 
particular pleasure in defaming Hindu gods both in writing and in 
art. It is thus easy to think that Bhutadamara should be created 
as the destro^^er of the pride of Hindu gods and this explains the 
position of the greatest Hindu gods placed in a subordinate position 
in the Bhutadamara Mandala, The Hindu version of the Bhutada- 
mara Tantra is therefore a revision of the Buddhist Tantra which 
is original, and that there is enough in the Hindu version to show 
that the character of the original Tantra is wholly Buddhist. 
Furthermore, the Sadhanamala is a Buddhist Tantra and there is 
no other reason why the work should include the different Sadhanas 
for Bhutadamara unless these are Buddhist in origin and character. 

The Bhutadamara Tantra centres round the figure of Bhutada- 
mara and his Mandala which is described twice in each of the two 
versions of the Tantra above referred to. Four Sadhanas in the 
Sadhanamala professedly of an abridged character also describe 
the principal god of the Mandala. The two versions of the Tantra 
describe the form of the deity differently and the difference is worth 
noting in the comparative statement given below : 


Buddhist. 

1. Tantra madhye nyased- 
raudram j valamalasama - 
kulam 

Caturbhuj am mahakrodham 
bhinnan j anasamaprabham 

Daksine vajramullalya tar- 
j ayan vamapanina 

Dam^trakaralavadanam nag- 
astakavibhusitam 


Hindu. 

1. Jvalamalakulam diptani 
yugtotagnisamaprabham 
Bhinnan janamaiiakayam ka- 
palakulabhusanam 
Attahasam mahabhimam trai- 
lokyatibhayankaram 

Tatra madhye maharaudram 
Vajrakrodham nivesayet 
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. Buddhist,. ' Hindu, . 

Kapalamaiamukutam trai- 
lokyasyapi iia^nam 

Attahawsam unahasaiitam.' (na- 
dam) ti'ailokyMhipatim pra- 
bhum, 

Pratyffidlia-susamsthaiiam ad- 
ityakotisannibham 

Aparajitapadakrantam mudra- 
bandhena tisthati 

2. Taiitra madhye nyased-bhn 2 . Jvalamaiakulam diptam 

mam taptajvalasamakulam yugantagnisamaprabbam 

Sattaliasam maharaudram Bhinnanjanamahakayam 

bhinnaojanacayopamam kapalakrtabhilsaim^^ 

Pratyalidham caturbahum Sattahasamaharaudram trisu- 

daksine Yajradliarinam iokabhayankaram 

Tarjanam vamaliastena tik- Tanmadhye to mahabliimam 

snam damstrakaralinam Vajrakrodham caturbhujam 

#Kapalaratnamiikutam trai- Daksinorddhvakare vajram 

lokyasya vinasanam ta.rjanavamapaninam 

Adityakotisankasam astana- Krodliamudranvitam [devam] 

gavibhusitam panibhyam. dharanam bliaje 

Aparajitamakrantam mudra- 
bandhena tisthati 1 

It may be noticed from the different descriptions of the deity 
as given in the Buddhist and Hindu versions that the original 
language of the Buddhist has been changed in the Hindu version to 
a more dignified and correct form of Sanskrit, although the deity 
whom the two versions describe remains the same in all particulars. 

The form of Bhiitadamara can now be clearly understood from 
the different Dhyanas quoted above. It appears from the descrip- 
tion that Bhutadamara is one-faced and four-armed and stands 
in the Pratyalidha attitude on Aparajita— the lord of the ghosts 
and demons. The two principal hands are crossed against the 
breast in what is called the Bhutadtoara Mudra or the Ehodha 
Mudra which requires that the two Anamikas should be entwined, 
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the two Tar jams slightly bent; while the middle and the last fingers 
should be pressed with the thumb. The second right hand of the 
deity is raised and carries the thunderbolt, while the left shows the 
index finger raised in a menacing attitude. His appearance is awe- 
inspiring and terrible with his body as dark as collyrium, garland 
of heads, ornament of snakes and skulls ; he resembles the Pralaya 
Fire and is capable of destroying the three w’^orlds.^^^ 

The descriptions in the Sadhanamala are mere copies of the 
Dhyanas already given in the original Tantra, as it ought to be. But 
the Mandala or magic circle seems to be very complicated in as much 
as there are four row^s of deities surrounding him. In the first row 
there are : — 

(1) Mahadeva in the right (South) who carries the Sula, the 

chovHe, the bow^ and the Sakti, and sits on a bull. 

(2) Visnu in the left (North) who carries the conch, the disc, 

the mace, and the cho’^vrie and sits on Garuda. 

(3) Indra behind (East) who is decked in all ornaments with 

the chowTie in hand and sitting on an elephant. 

(4) Karttika in front (East) carrying the chowrie and sitting 

on a peacock. 

(5) Ganapati in the Isana corner. 

(6) The Sun in the Agni corner. 

(7) Rahil in the Nairrta corner. 

(8) Nandikesvara (Natesvara in H.) in the Vayu comer. 

In the second circle similarly there are eight deities, four in the 
four cardinal directions, and four others in the four intermediate 
corners. 

(1) Umadevi in the left (North) of golden colour, decked in 

all ornaments, with face wearing a pleasant smile. 

(2) Sridevi in front (East) of similar appearance and carrying 

the flower. 

(3) Tilottama in the right (South) of similar appearance 

carrying the Dhupa or incense sticks. 

(4) Sasidevi behind (West) of similar apjjearanee carrying 

the light stick. 


See also Sadhanamala, Vol. II, pp. 513, 510, 521, where other Dhyanas 
of Bhutadnmara are to bo found. A description of the deity is to l)e found 
in the Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 144, 145, 
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(5) Ratnasri (H. Rambha) in the Agni corner carrying the 

Gandha or scent and decked in all ornameiits. 

(6) Sarasvati in the ISTairrta corner of beautiful appearance 

and carrying the Vina. 

(7) Surasundari in the Vayu corner carrying a garland of 

jewels (Ratnamala). 

(8) Visalaksi in the Isana corner of beautiful appearance, 

decked in all ornaments and resplendent with youthful 

bloom. 

In the third circle the deities presiding over the different 
quarters with their ovm weapons and symbols and Vahanas are placed 
thus 

(1) Agni in the Agni corner. 

(2) Yama in the South. 

(3) Narrta in the Nairrta corner. 

(4) Varuna in the West. 

(5) Vayu in the Vayu corner. 

(6) Kubera in the North. 

(7) The Moon in the Isana corner. 

(8) Indra in the East. 

In the fourth circle there is another set of deities which are 
omitted in the Hindu version on the first occasion, but appear 
in the second occasion at the end of the work. These eight deities 
are placed in the Mandala as under 

(1) Simhadhvaja in the East. 

(2) Vibhuti in the South. 

(3) Padmavati behind (West). 

(4) Suraharini in the North. 

(5) Varaharini in the IMna corner. 

(6) Ratnesvari in the Agni corner. 

(7) Bhusini in the Nairrta corner. 

(8) JagatpalinI in the Vayu corner. 

All these deities are beautiful in appearance, decked in all 
ornaments having their original complexion and weapons held in their 
hands, and resting in the Sattvaparyanka attitude. 

This elaborate Mandala is twice described in each of the two 
versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra. The Sadhanamala, however, 
is silent with regard to the companion deities because obviously 
24 
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the purpose of the work is to give a deseription of the main 
deity with the principal Mantras which may be necessary for the 
reference of the priests who were engaged in a variety of work in 
connection with the needs of their clients. But this seems to be 
very probable that the Bhutadamara Tantra of the Buddhists 
ushered into existence a variety of Sadhanas which are even to-day 
practised in several parts of India, namely the Karnapisaci Sadhana, 
Yaksim Sadhana, Kinnari Sadhana, ISTaga SMhana and a number 
of other Sadhanas. It may be also surmised that the various 
methods of exorcisms of ghosts, demons and other supernatural 
beings now current in India have much to do with the contents of 
this once popular and excellent Tantra. 

The two versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra must be considered 
a very lucky find, as it throws a considerable light on the vexed 
question of the priority or posteriority of the Tantric literature 
affiliated to the Hindu and Buddhist religious systems, and as furnish- 
ing a concrete example for the purpose of a comparative study. Let 
us hope that materials will be forthcoming for a critical edition of 
both the Tantras which, when published, will enable the scholar 
to understand and appreciate several problems usually confronting 
a student of the Tantras. 
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UTKAL OR ORDISSA. 

The Country and its Language. 

Gopal Chandpa Pbahabaj. 

Deab Pbesident, Membebs of the Executive Committee, 

, Gentlemeh, and Ladies pbesent, 

At the start I beg, on behalf of the Oria people, to tender our 
gratefulness to the Committee of this Conference for having included 
■ Gria ’ in its scope. 

We Orias had not, till lately, taken up philological studies. The 
late Pandit Gopeenath Nanda of Ganjam in the Madras Presidency 
had begun the same by a series of articles in Oria Magazines which he 
compiled into a book, The Oria Bhasd-tattva, The late Syam- 
sunder Rajguru, B.A., of District Ganjam and the late Tarini Charan 
Rath had made some valuable contributions towards Oria Philology, 
but unfortunately their researches were cut short by their untimely 
death. Leaving aside these three Oria gentlemen we cannot boast 
of any methodical work having been done on a scientific basis re- 
garding Oria language, literature, and history. Though the recording 
of contemporary events to form the basis of future history of the 
country was begun in the 11th century A.D. by Choraganga Deb, 
the first king of the Orissa Ganga Dynasty, by maintaining the ^ Madia 
Panji ’ in the Jagannath Temple at Puri, though the cave inscriptions 
of King Aira and Kharavela (1st century B.C.) were the forerunners 
of archaeological and historical records of the country, though the 
architectural inscriptions and carvings of the caves and temples in 
and around Bhuvainesvar and Konarak (District Puri), Khiching 
(in Mourbhanj State), Jaugarda (District Ganjam), and Jaj pur (Dis- 
trict Cuttack) and in various places within the boundaries of ancient 
Odra-desa, and copperplates unearthed from various quarters 
prove beyond doubt that the Orias had a history, a civilisation, 
and traditions of which any nation on the face of the earth would 
be proud, still none of these have been brought to light or to the 
prominent notice of the civilised world by any Oria scholar. Many 
European and British scholars and some of our Bengali and Behari 
brethren have contributed valuable materials towards the compila- 
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tion of comprehensive history of Oria people, their language, litera- 
ture, civilisation, and culture. All of them have naturally laboured 
under the disadvantage of not being familiar with the language and 
dialects of Orissa, and of not being Orias themselves, and so of lacking 
ill that genuine sympathy and imagination wdiich a scholar can have 
in the ancient doings of his forefathers. The late Pandit Krpasindhu 
Misra, M.A., an Oria, had begun researches with the help of materials 
gathered by non- Oria scholars and had brought out a small history 
of Orissa, but his labours were cut short by his untimely death. 
Professor B, Mazumdar— a Bengali having some intimate connec- 
tions with Orissa under the patronage of the Maharaja and Ruling 
Chief of Sonepur State — brought out Selections from Oria literature in 
three volumes for use in the Universities for the study of the Oria and 
contributed some very valuable essays to the Asiatic Society Journal 
and compiled a book ' Orissa in the Making \ With IVIr. Mazumdar ’s 
inspiration, an Oria Pandit Binayak Misra has compiled two small 
books under the names of History of the Oria Literaiure and History 
of the Oria Language. Pandit Binayak’s contribution being based 
mostly on the conclusions of Professor Mazumdar does not bear the 
stamp of originality. Still they have awakened a desire in the hearts 
of the younger generation of Orissa to attend to the study of philology 
and history on independent lines. Professor Arta Vallabh Mahanty 
of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, has started a literary institution 
and a Press — The Prdcl — and has been editing and annotating some 
ancient books and manuscripts w^hich throw' a new’ light on many 
phases of Oria literature, religion, and culture. Here and there 
we find sporadic endeavours by our young people to throw’ light on 
the ancient history and culture of the Orias. The Chief of Maurbhanj 
State has continued the excavations in Khiching which had been 
initiated by his illustrious predecessor and w’hich throw a flood of light 
on an ancient Oria culture. The Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
and Mr. Jayaswal have been unearthing many ancient materials. 
Babu Jagabandhu Singha of Puri has collected some valuable 
materials in his Oria book ^ Prdclna UtkaV, Still, it is a matter of 
deep regret that most of the contributions of the present-day 
Oria scholars are not marked with any depth of learning and re- 
search, though we are ready to find fault with our non-Oria pioneers. 
Babu Satyanarayan Rajguru, of Ganjam, by some of his contributions 
is raising great hopes in our minds, • 
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The Orissa of the present map of India is not the Orissa of history. 
We have been Using two names, viz. : — 

1. administrative Orissa of the 19th 
century comprising the three coastal districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, and Balasore, the upland district of Sambal- 
pur recently added to it in 1904, the non-regulation 
district of Angul, and the Orissa Feudatory States ; 

' and. 

2. Vtkalf for the linguistic or historical Oria-speaking tracts 

now lying within the borders of four different provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Central Provinces, and 
Madras. 

The modern use of the word Utkal to denote the Oria-speaking 
tracts can be traced to the Utkal Union Conference started in 1903 
by Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.E., the grand old man of Orissa and perhaps 
the oldest Indian leader now living. Since then we have been calling 
the area Utkal and the people who are permanent residents of this 
area as Utkaliyas, as distinguished from Orias, i.e. people whose 
mother- tongue is Oria. 

The area of Utkal as defined above has been approximately 
though incorrectly laid down by Sir Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India. It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal. Taking 
the mouth of the Haldi River near Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) 
in the Contai Subdivision of Midnapore District of Bengal as the 
north-eastern point, the boundary line runs westwards along the rivers 
Haldi and Kaligai up to Bankura and then turns towards the south 
and runs along the eastern boundary of the Singhbhum District 
through Saraikala State up to the valley of Ranchi in Chotanagpur 
Division, then along Jaspur State, Raigarh, Sarangarh and Raipur 
districts in Central Provinces up to the Bastar State (C.P.) w^hich 
may be taken as the south-western corner of this area. Then the 
line proceeds south-east along the Joypur State and the districts and 
agencies of Vizagapatam and Ganjam (in Madras) whence it takes 
an easterly turn from Parlakemudi and meets the Bay of Bengal at 
Barua Bandar (Kalihgapatam). 

The area of the present administrative Orissa is roughly forty 
thousand square miles wMle that of the Utkal would be about fifty - 
five thousand square miles. According to a rough calculation based 
on Census figures the number of Oria-speaking people inside Orissa 
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would be 8| millions while those outside but within the Utkal area 
would, be 2-| millions more. 

There has been much confusion in the use of the words Odra 
(from which comes the word Oria) and Utkal (from which comes the 
word Utkaliya).^ W should remember that Orissa and Oria are not 
old words. Odras as a nation are mentioned in the MaMbhdrata, 
in the Manusamhitd, in Skanda Utkal-Khanda, and in some 

other Puranas. From copperplates discovered in the Utkal area 
we find the names of Ordisu and Ordesa as a nation inhabiting the 
western part of the present Orissa (identified with the Bonai, Bamra, 
and Gangpur Feudatory States). We also find that Maurbhanj 
Feudatory State was within the ambits of Odradesa. 

From the Puranas and Sanskrit and Buddhistic classical works 
we find mention of VUtkaU as the name of a nation and a country 
to the south of Gya and extending from the Kasai river in Midnapore 
to the Maheiidra hills in Ganjam. We find mention of tw^o merchants 
amongst the first disciples of the Buddha. 

That the country of Utkal and Ordesu was the same and one 
appears from another curious coincidence. Those who are con- 
versant with philology state that in Tamil Okkala means a cultivator, 
and in Canarese ' Ordisu ’’ also means a cultivator. In Tamil the 
root Udu means ploughing. When a plot of land has been ploughed 
once or more than once we the Grias now say the land has been 
ploughed so many ^ Ordas \ In Khurda and adjoining States we 
find castes of Orda Chasa and Orda Paikas, and in Sambalpiir we 
also find a caste of Orda Swansias. Philologists aver that the Tamil 
words Okkala and Ordesu having the same meaning (cultivator), 
the tw^o words have been loosely used for one and the same caste and 
that the Dravidian Okkala is the same as Pali Ukkala and Sanscrit 
Utkala. The Utkal country has, since ancient times, been called 
‘Odradesa’ owing to its residents being Grdesus or cultivators. 
In the historical manuscripts found in Tibet scholars have found 
the country named ‘ Otisa V as inhabited by Ordesus. 

There has been another theory started by research scholars 
that Utkal is a contraction of Utkalinga wFich again is contracted 
from Uttara Kalinga — the northerly Kalinga. The supporters of this 
theory say that Kalinga consisted of three parts, viz.: (1) Kalinga 
proper to the south (with Kalingapattana as its capital) ; (2) The middle 
Kalinga, extending from the Godavari River up to the Rsikulya 
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River (with Sompetta in Ganjam as its capital) ; and (3) The northern 
or Utkalihga, extending from Bsikulya to the Ganges (with Tosali — 
identified with Bhnvanesvar — as its capital). The name of Kalihga 
had been well knowm to Greek historians Ptolemy and Pliny and to 
the Buddhists and to the Chinese travellers Hiuan Tsang and Fa Hian, 
In the Hanmmia we find the territory of Kalinga beginning from 
Tamralipta (Tamluk in Midnapore). King A^oka conquered Kalinga 
in the 8th year of his reign and caused some inscriptions in Jau- 
garda (Ganjam) and Dhauii (District Puri). 

The Utkal was originally separate from the two other portions of 
Kalinga, but latterly it devoured up the two other Kalin gas and came 
under the sway of the Gupta dynasty of Sirpiir who styled them- 
selves the lords of Trikalinga from 10th to 11th century A. D. This 
Utkal country was bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the 
east by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Godavari, and on 
the w^'est by Central India Marhatta-speaking country. The Odras 
were inhabiting the western fringe of Utkal. They were originally 
Aryans but got mixed up with the Dravidians of Kalinga and were 
branded as fallen Ksatriyas by Manu. When again new colonies 
of Aryans settled in Kalinga these Odras were driven to the forests 
and mountains of Jeypur, Bastar, and Vizagapatam. The Odras 
were a hardy and martial caste. The Ganga Vamsa kings of Orissa 
engaged them as soldiers and got them settled in various parts of 
Orissa by granting them jagirs ; and their descendants are still styled 
as Orda Chasa, Orda Paika, Orda Khandaita, and Orda Swansias. 
That this country Utkal or Ordissa and its people Utkahyas or Ordias, 
under one name or another name, have been long on the face of India 
admits of no doubt. At times Utkal was amalgamated with Kalinga 
and its civilisation spread far and wide beyond the boundaries of 
India. This Utkal comprised the Kongada (identified with Ganjam), 
Ko^ala (identified with Sambalpur), Gandamala (Bamra, Gangpiir, 
and Bonai States), and the three coastal districts of Puri, Cuttack, 
and Balasore. This Utkal extended from the Ganges to the Godavari 
and from the Bay of Bengal westwards tow^ards C.P. and Gya, The 
utkal merchants who visited the Buddha brought his tooth relic to 
Orissa in the 5th or 6th century B.C. ' In Manu (3rd century B.C.) 
we find mention of Udras as fallen Ksatriyas, The Buddhist King 
Asoka conquered Kalinga and established a capital near Bhuvanesvar 
and got inscriptions carved in Orissa in 3rd century B.C. After Asoka, 
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Jainism flourished in Orissa and we find inscriptions of Kharavela 
(100 B.O,) in the Khandagiri caves. From evidences compiled from 
China and Tibet and from copperplate inscriptions we find that the 
people of Utkal were Buddhists between 200 and 700 A.D, 

Though the Chinese traveller Hiuan Tsang describes the original 
inhabitants of this country as dark coloured and uncivilised, still 
we find that colonies of civilised and civilising Aryans settled here 
from the time of Kharavela (100 B.C.) to that of King Jajatikesari 
(500 A.D.), 

Though the language of the ori^nal or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Orissa was Dravidian, it was gradually influenced and overlaid wdth 
the Pali language introduced by Kharavela and Asoka. In dramatic 
works of 200 to 300 A.D. we find mention of Odra as a Vibhasa 
(dialect), and this Vibhasa modified and influenced by the Pali 
(Magadha) became the forerunner of the present-day Oria and was 
established as a distinct vernacular by the 7th century A.D. From 
the Bauddha Gdna and Doha and from other manuscripts so labori- 
ously collected by the revered President of this Association which are 
considered to belong to 10th century A.D., we find a language which 
was full of many w^ords now" current in the Oria language, and it can 
be safely asserted that the language of those manuscripts is more 
akin to the present-day Oria than to the present-day Bengali. 

From the stone inscriptions and copperplates unearthed by research 
scholars we gather that by 1000 A.D. Oria had begun to assume the 
form of a special Prakrit and that by the 12th century A.D. the Oria 
language had developed into what it now is. The stone inscriptions 
of Bhuvanesvar (13th century) are in prose. The inroads and influx of 
Mahomedans and Moghals into India brought with them thousands 
of Arabic and Persian words, and the influence of Europeans be- 
ginning from the 15th century downwards has introduced thousands 
of European words. In modern times w"e find hundreds of Bengali, 
Hindi, and Telugu words creeping into the Oria language of the 
outlying Oria-speaking tracts in Bengal, G.P., and Madras respec- 
tiveljT-. ■ 

So w"e find that the Oria langtiage consists of Dravidian, Pali 
(Magadhi Prakrit), Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and European wnrds. 
Linguistic scholars have classified the present-day Oria words into 
some defined classes, viz. : — 

1. Tatsama (words bearing the form of the original Sanscrit) ; 
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2. Tadbliava — ^worcls corrupted from Sanscrit or Prakrit or 

Pali ■ ■ ■ ,,, ' ■■ . 

3. Desaja--- words of 'which the origin cannot be traced or 

remotely traced to Sanscrit or Prakrit or Dravidian ; 

4/ Foreign — ^words brought from Arabic, Persian, or any 
European language; and 

5. Dialectical — ^words used in particular Oria-speaking tracts 
but not common to the whole Orissa, and in which can 
be traced the influence of Bengalee, Hindi, Marhatti, and 
Telugii with w^hich the Orias of these particular tracts 
have come in contact , This class includes 9\9h (Gramya) 
and vulgar wnrds and wwds used by lo^v caste people 
and untouchables. 


To one peculiarity of the Oria language I wnuld draw^ the atten- 
tion of scholars. The Oria language preserves the distinct pro- 
nunciations of f ^ and ^ \ ^ and ^ I- ; -f ^ and^ "l ; 


fdh 

I 9 


and 


Tdli^ 
■9 J ' 




some 


sister-languages do not do this. The pronunciation of the vowels Q{ 
(as ru) and & (as In) are diflerent from those of the Bengalee. 
So when we find in any old wrriting the distinction clearly preserved 

between ( ^ and ^ I* ; X ^ and ^ 1- w^e would have reason 
I ^ 9 J I Q *9) J 


to presume the writing to be Oria, if there be other indications (use 
of palm leaf, the circular toppings of letters), internal and external, 
that the language is Oria. 

From the language of some old inscriptions and copperplates 
and Madia Panji w'e conclude that the present-day Oria has stuck 
to the old Oria form more faithfully than many of the modern verna- 
culars. 


Now let us deal with the Oria script. The Oria script has been 
adopted from the Magadhi script w^hich was the descendant of Brahmi 
script through Kutila and Devnagar scripts. From stone inscriptions 
and copperplates scholars inf er that by the 10th century A. I) . Oria 
script had developed into a peculiar one and had become distinct 
from its mother, A comparison of Devnagar with the present-day 
Oria scrijjt, as well as with the Oria script of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, convinces even a casual observer that except for the curves, 
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caps, and circles, the Oria follows Devnagar faithfully. These circular 
curves, the Oria has in common with the Dravidian scripts, the 
Telugii letters have most of the big curves below and the Tamil have 
the curves both below and above, the Sinhalese and Burmese letters 
seem more akin to the Oria scripts in this respect. From the con- 
nection of Ceylon with Orissa from the Buddhistic period and from 
Kalihga Settlements in Burmese coasts, it would be interesting for the 
research scholar to try to find out if the comparison of Sinhalese, 
Burmese, and Oria scripts can lead us to some linguistic, historical, 
and philological discoveries. The curves of the Oria script have the 

peculiarity that except a few’ letters ^ 

letters have bigger curves on the head than at the foot. How^ever, 
the curvatures were the outcome of the necessity of writing on palm 
leafs with iron stylos (lekhana) which forced the wniter to evade 
the drawing of horizontal lines and make them circular. 

One can very easily and without fear of contradiction infer that 
the Bengali and Oria scripts have descended from the same mother, 
whoever she be, and that Bengali and Oria are two uterine sisters. 
Still Oria script is quite difierent from the Bengali in the north 
and north-east, the Kaithi, Hindi, and Behari in the north and 
north-west j and the Marhatti and Gujrati on the west, though these 
are either Devnagar or descended from that script. However, it can 
be affirmed with certainty that the Oria script had been established 
as a quite difierent script by the 14th century A.D. 

These remarks have been deemed necessary as some scholars 
have urged that the Oria did not possess a difierent script or language 
and that it is a dialect of the Bengali. 

It may be mentioned here that the authors and architects of the 
peculiar carvings and architectural products of Khandagiri, Bhuva- 
nesvar, Konarak (ranging from the 3rd to the 13th century A.D.) 
must have possessed a language and technique of their own which 
they must have used, learnt, and taught during these centuries. But 
we have not yet been able to get any writing or text in Pralcrit of 
those periods, and no attempt has been made by us to collect such 
books. 

Buddhism declined in Orissa by 500 A.D. and a religious conflict 
or rather fusion was going on between Buddhism, Saivism and 
Vaisnavism down to the 12th century A.D., and this conflict ended 
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in the rise of the Sahajia Dharma which is Buddhism in the garb 
of Hinduism and which became the popular religion; This move- 
ment and religion must have their peculiar phraseology ^ rituals, and 
text-books, which also remain to be unearthed. We have not yet 
been able to get any religious writing of that period. 

The paucity of books written in Oria language is due to the 
influence of the Brahmans who were brought from Kanyakubja 
by Jajatikesari and who settled in Orissa in the 5th century A.D. 
These Brahman settlers did not like the civilisation and language of 
the original inhabitants of the province and called the language 
Prakrit. Then came the great Hindu religious reformer Sankara 
in the 8th century A.D. He gave a blow to Prakrit by composing 
everything in easy Sanscrit, so that people might understand and 
use it in preference to the Pali, the vernacular of the Buddhists. 
Buddhism, finding itself nonplussed by Sankara, gradually merged 
into Hinduism which took delight in expressing religious formulas 
and rites in mystic forms and songs. 

The oldest Oria can be traced in some copperplate inscriptions 
found in Patia (Cuttack District) and Bhuvanesvar (Puri District) 
and ascribed to ^ubhakarakesari, a king of Orissa in the 7th century 
A.D. It is in Brahmi-Kutila script and the language is Oria, 

Then we come to some palm leaf and paper manuscripts dis- 
covered from Nepal by the President of our Association and pub- 
lished under the name of Bauddha Gdna and Doha, to which I have 
referred above. They are ascribed to the 10th century A.D. Pandit 
Binayak Misra has advanced some arguments and internal evidence 
to prove that some of the songs are Oria. Before we can claim, the 
fruits of the Mahamahopadhyaya’s labours to be ours, we must devote 
much more research to the subject than we have done yet and unearth 
some materials from which we can independently establish that the 
language and script used in the Nepalese manuscripts are Oria and 
not Bengalee. From a reference to the list of the authors of Buddhis- 
tic Tantras appended to the book we find the names of six Orias 
who were either authors or translators. Attempts should be made to 
discover some of their writings before we can pronounce any opinion 
on the Bauddha Ganas and Dohas, though some of them appear to 
be composed by an Oria Sadhaka—Kahnupada alias Kr^nacarya 
Pada. By these ‘ Dohas ’ one’s attention is drawn to a similar class 
of songs under the name of ‘ Jogindra ddnda Dhud ’ and ‘ Sarira 
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bheda Bhajamf which are sung in almost every hamlet of Orissa 
by illiterate cultivators and labourers. 

Leaving these Dohas we come to the Madid Fan ji, the annals, 
which were begun to be preserved in the Puri Temple since the 11th 
century A.D, by King Choragahga Deva. Though there are reasons 
to hold that there have been interpolations, additions, and alterations 
to the original entries, still the language used by them and preserved 
up-to-date clearly show' them to be the bygone form of the present- 
day Oria. 

As Bhdgavaiagharas dute peculiar to Orissa, Bhdgvat Gddis — • 
collection of palm leaf manuscripts — are also to be found in every 
ancient and respectable family of Orissa, having a place near the 
domestic Deity. The contents of most of these Bhdgvat Oddis of 
Orissa are yet a sealed book to the research scholar. The first thing 
our research scholars and literary associations should take in hand 
should be the rummaging of these Bhdgvat Oddis to find out wlmt 
gems of Prakrit and Oria they contain, w'hich will enable us to fill 
up the gap between Subhakarakesari and if PcLyL 

However, from some of the manuscripts ranging from the lltli 
century A.D. to the present time which have been printed and pub- 
lished, we find a gradual growth and development of the Oria language 
and literature which show that there have been distinct marks of 
change in taste and character of the people. 

Markanda Das, the author of the Keshaba Koili which exhibits 
a finished cut of pure Oria style and a high order of romantic poetry^., 
is the first poet known. He w'as of the 12th or 13th century A.D. 
His piece is a Ghautisa, i.e. 34 stanzas, each successive stanza 
beginning with each successive consonant. This Ghautisa form has 
been followed by authors even up to the present time. These 
Chautisas paint domestic love, either filial or conjugal, and many 
of them consist of rehgious prayers. Their subject-matter is taken 
either from the Bhagvat or the Hamayan. From the finished 
style of Markanda Das one is led to infer that there must have been 
earlier poets and poems wLich culminated in Markanda Das. The 
Ghautisa was markedly developed during 11th to 14th century A.D. 
Then came the Oria Puranas. Sarala Das of the 13th century wus 
the pioneer of Puraiia writing. He seems not to be a Sanscrit 
scholar. He heard the great epic recited and explained by learned 
Pandits, remembered the narratives, came home and composed his 
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Mahabharat from memory^ it with imagination. His Maha- 

bharat is rich in Oria words, phrases, manners, and customs. His 
Mahabharat is read, recited, and worshipped in every village. After 
Sarala many writers have composed Puranas in their own way instead 
of faithfully translating the Sanscrit originals, so much so, that 
Pitambar Das has composed a big Nrsingha Purdi^a in seven volumes, 
of which there is no Sanscrit counterpart and which includes the 
Bhagvat, the Ramayan, the Mahabharat, and many other Puranas. 
The political condition of the country encouraged the Purana-writings. 
Buddhism had been suppressed by Sankara, and Hinduism w^as coming 
to the forefront and was assuming a popular form. The people 
became eager to know something of the epics and the Puranas. It 
was not possible for them to read and understand the original Sanscrit 
works, and there was no facility for getting the books to be read. The 
Jagannath Temple was complete by the 12th century A.D. and was 
the centre of a religious revival b}^ the amalgamation of Buddhism 
with Hinduism. To Lord Jagannath the people and the waiters 
turned their faces, and so w^e find that the waitings are religious and 
devoted to Lord Jagannath, where they do not relate to the great 
epics. We mark the style as popular. The kings of Kesari and Ganga 
dynasties set up Brahman villages and made liberal grants to them, 
but they seem to have encouraged Sanscrit learning and Brahminical 
lore, instead of the vernacular or the tongue of the masses. 

During this period we find many an Oria scholar and expert, 
famous in many branches of Sanscrit lore throughout India, e.g. 
Rhetoric, Astronomy, Law% Lexicography, Logic, and annotations 
of Vedanta Philosophy. Among poets who devoted themselves 
to the vernacular, we find two classes: (1) authors and composers of 
Chautisa headed by Markanda Das, and (2) composers of Puranas 
headed by Pitambar Das. These writings evolve a purely Oria 
style which was termed as Prakrta. Except a few, all the authors 
of Prakrit works were non-Brahmans, Towards the end of thcs 
rule of the kings of Ganga dynasty we find a vernacular literature 
full of allusions to Buddhistic faith trained into the Vaisnavic trellise. 
Jagannath Das, an Oria Brahman, was engaged in popularising the 
Bh^vat, and he translated the 12 Skandas into popular Oria. When 
Sri Chaitanya visited Orissa he found a popular form of Vaisnavism 
prevailing in Orissa which, when analysed, w’^as found to be a veiled 
form of Buddhism, To the devotees of this faith Chaitanya extended 
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Ms embracing hand and styled them as Pahca Sakhas, though 
they were not strict followers of the Bhagvata faith. 

The Vaisnava faith preached by Ohaitanya was different from 
what he found prevailing in Orissa. However, the prevailing verna- 
cular literature of Orissa was influenced by Ohaitanya and we find 
the vernacular gradually embracing Tantric worship and rituals 
till it again approached towards the Sanscritic mould. 

Then came the Mahomedan invasion and occupation of Orissa 
in the beginning of the 16th century. For some time the Oria writers 
went on composing Bdmdyan, Mahdbhdrat, Adhydtma Edmdya^ 
by translating from the original Sanscrit. Then came a set of poets 
who may be said to have laid the foundation for the later-day litera- 
ture. These poets were Sanscrit scholars and tried their best to 
graft Sanscrit into their Oria writings and followed the rules of com- 
position and rhetoric of Sanscrit. Viswanath Khuntia, the composer 
of Vicitra Bdmdyan which is still sung in every village party of 
the Ram Lila performance, introduced the various chhandas or 
metres which are peculiar to the Oria literature. His language is 
not only easy and homely but has always stuck to the rules of gram- 
mar. Then came the poets headed by Dinakrsna who composed 
poems under hundreds of chhandas (metres) during the 16th and 
17th centuries but were intelligible to the masses. Then came 
Upendra Bhailja in the 18th century whose command over Sanscrit 
rhetoric and lexicon made him compose lyrics and ballads which 
are full of linguistic feats of a very high order. The school of 
Upendra Bhanja composed works which drew the language again 
towards Sanscrit rhetoric and vocabulary, and so the masses became 
gradually separated from this class of writings. In this period we 
find another class of writers who composed very easy Oria but which 
were full of Esoteric truths and Tantric formulas 'which none but the 
initiated could follow. Amongst these we can count Bhakta Charan, 
BMma Dhibar, Bhima Bhoi, Bhupati. However, though Orissa 
had lost its independence from the 16th century and was the field 
of plundering operation of the Marhattas, the feudatory chiefs thrived 
in their strongholds and patromsed literature and learning. Many 
of the Rajas of this period (16th to 18th century) were themselves 
great scholars and Oria poets. Upendra Bhanja was Mmself the 
son of a Raja. Krsna Singh was a Raja of Dharakota; the suc- 
cessive Rajas of CMkati were poets of a Mgh order. 
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Abhimanu followed Bbanj a and gave a new turn to the language . 
He followed tbe composition and metres and rhetoric of Upendra 
but made the language comparatively easy and popular. a 

word about * Chhanda ’ or metre in Oria will not be out of place here. 
Though old and modern Sanscrit ’abounds in metres, still the de- 
velopment of chhandas in Oria poetry is a peculiarity of its own. 
These metres are sung to the tune by experts and one composition 
can be sung in more than one metre. For instance, the metre Vahgala 
Sri can be sung in four different modes to suit different sentiments 
(Rasas) — the Vira, the Karuna, the Raudra, and the Santa Rasas. The 
Oria poets of the class of Bhanja have filled our language with rhe- 
torical and linguistic peculiarities of composition, alliterations, and 
linguistic ornaments which very few Aryan vernaculars of India 
can boast of. These songs were sung by the masses and till 50 years 
ago it was common to find ordinary people and even women who 
could recite pages and pages of Bhanja’s poems and explain them 
very clearly. This shows that the standard of language was then 
higher than now. Then came the poets who comx30sed Alekha and 
Nirakara Bhajans which were revivals of Tantric and Buddhistic 
garb of Vaisnavism of the old days. Then we come to the age of 
songs. Bhanja has composed some love songs and Chaupadis, but 
it was reserved for poets headed by Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha to 
develop the song and music-literature of Orissa. The songs are 
mostly love songs and deal with the love-stories of Radha and 
Krsna. The songsters flourished till the classical Oria composition 
gave rise to the modern composition, influenced by modern English 
and Bengali literature. For some time when in the beginning 
of the 19th century Orissa came under the sway of the British, the 
Bengalees were dominant in the administration, and there came a 
time when it was doubted whether Oria could maintain its place 
as a separate language and literature. However, by the middle of 
the 19th century Oria had been acknowledged as a separate language. 
Some educated sons of Orissa translated Bengali and English for 
being used as text-books in schools ; and Oria classics were utterly 
ignored for a time. Then we find that Bengali which was making 
rajud strides under writers headed by Iswar Chandra and Bankim, 
was held up as a model on which young writers wanted to build the 
structure of modern Oria. Roet Radhanath, Ramsankar, Phakir- 
mohan, Madhusudan moulded Oria poetry, whereas Gourisankar, 
25 
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Jagamolian, Biclihaiida, Sir Sudhal Beb, Mlamoni Vidyaratna 
moulded Oria prose.' Formerly, like the poetry of the Bhahja period, 
the prose style was cumbrous and Sanscritic. But these styles are 
being gradually abandoned and are giving place to easy style which 
is used in every-day parlance. Some of the writings of Bhahja period 
having been couched in language which to our modern taste seems 
indecorous, English-educated young men, without diving deep into 
the classics, shunned them like hot potatoes. However, the tendency 
of the modern civilisation is making itself felt over the Oria literature, 
and educated young men have been devoting their time and atten- 
tion to the study of ancient and classical Oria, finding out Oria 
manuscripts, unearthing Oria treasures ; and we find that scientific, 
dramatic, archaeological, linguistic, philological research and studies 
are attracting the attention of the younger generations. Still, one 
is disheartened by the superficial nature of the labours of most of 
our scholars who lack the patience, depth, and sustained energy of 
research scholars in sister-provinces. 



WESTERN INFLUENCE IN ORIYA LITERATURE. 

Pbiyarahjan Sen, M.A., P.R.S., 

Lecturer y Calcutta UniversUy. 

The contact of the west with Orissa is not of recent date ; lier 
geographical position made her coast a vantage-ground for trade- 
seeking invaders ; we need not dwell on any ancient or mediaeval 
accounts of the contact between Orissa and the west, but may point, 
in modern times, to the Portuguese who, coming up from Aladras 
along the coast, founded an establishment at Pipli, which they 
utilised as a prosperous slave market, for residence, and also as a church 
(Our Lady of Rosary). The Portuguese had another settlement 
at Balasore where also they built a church. These settlements 
flourished in the middle of the 17th century and from that period up 
to the 19th the political turmoils stirred the life of the times and that 
made it impossible for western culture to act upon the inliabitants 
of the province. These settlers had perhajas then very little culture 
to give, busy as they must have been in stabilising their own position 
and recruited as they were mainly from a class of people not con- 
spicuous for intellectual culture. The result of these 150 years’ 
stay and sway of the Portuguese is to be found, among other things, 
in the vocabulary of the Oriya language in which 34 words have been 
traced to a Portuguese origin by JVIr. J. J. A. Campos in his account 
of the rise and decline of the Portuguese power in Bengal. It was 
only in the first years of the 19th century that the English came 
into power in Orissa and so they could not, until towards the end of 
the centmy, when they were well-established, set in motion forces 
which turned the current of Orissan thought, and along with it 
Orissan literature, in a distinct channel, — to indicate which is the aim 
of this paper. 

It is interesting to observe that the British influence, once it 
had begun, was made to spread in a systematic way and vith 
thoroughness. This is true of all India, A system of education 
by which the minds while in a plastic condition may feed on English 
literature, western philosophy, European history, and may receive 
practical lessons in democracy, into giving up all notions of caste, 
at least for the period of training in schools and colleges ; the printing 
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press and the newspapers which have helped in linking the country^ 
however slightly, both to its ancient traditions and its present 
environment and thus j)romoted a solidarity which has greatl}^ 
contributed to the growth of nationality ; movements, religious, 
social and political, which have passed over India causing numerous 
changes in the shades of thought and ways of living ; an administra- 
tion which levelled barriers through its courts of law’ and code of 
procedure, criminal and civil, uniform throughout the provinces ; the 
mere fact that neighbouring provinces are affected by the influence ; 
— all these served as channels opening up the new^ currents through the 
hills and dales of Orissa and bringing about changes in mentality w^hich 
in turn would be, as they actually have been, reflected in the 
literature of the country. 

What has been the result in literature ? Let us detail some 
of the changes. First, in prose forms : for the consolidation of 
prose, grammars and dictionaries are necessary ; and western 
attempts laid the foundation. The first grammar of the Oriya 
language^ was written by Rev. A. Sutton and j)ublished in 1831. 
To the author of this pioneer attempt it came as a discovery that 
* the Oriya language was a distinct, and an original oneh The 
printing press in Orissa had come into being along with the initiation 
of active propaganda by the Baptist Mission of England and Rev. 
Sutton was a member of the Mission. The difference between 
the traditional in wLich a string of synonyms was given as 

in the GUdbhidhdn of Upendra Bhanja authorship (which must be 
a doubtful matter), and betw^een the new type wdiich gives different 
uses of the same word, with illustrative references, as in Jagamiath 
Rao’s Utkal Abhidhdn,^ must be put dowm as due to Enghsh and 
Bengali models, which ]\Ir. Rao acknowledges in the preface. It 
may be noted that Rev, Sutton had folio W’ed his Oriya Grammar 
with an Oriya Dictionary in 1841 and this book w^as published in 
three volumes in Cuttack. Mr. Sutton was aware of the importance 
of his work and wrote: 'A compiler of dictionaries is a kind of 
pioneer in literature.^ W. C. Lacy, Rev. W. Miller, and H. 0. B. 
Hallam are other names worth recording by those who wdsh to trace 


1 Rev, A. Sutton — An Introductory Grammar of the Oriya language^ 
Calcutta, 1831, 

Jagannath Rao — Utkal AhMdhdn. 
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western infliieace in Oriya, in the making of modern Oriya language 
and literature. Like many other Indian Vernaculars, more or less, 
modern Oriya prose has been largely due to w^estern models and 
necessaries of life and civil administration, and the different prose 
forms, the novel, the essay, the newspaper, etc. are directly or 
indirectly traceable to English influence. Such a work as Bibasini 
or Mamu w’^as impossible in the past, before the days of British in- 
fluence, not only wdth regard to the critical, satirical attitude tow^ards 
life, but also in point of prose style. The w^hole world of prose — 
and it is not a small world either — ^is due directly or indirectly to 
similar wwks in English prose. 

Let us now turn to verse forms. The major portion of Oriya 
verse is even to-day quite classical or traditional in diction and 
style, but while this is true of the poetry of Eadhanath Eay, one of 
the three pioneers in modern Oriya literature, how much has been 
tlie influence of the w^est on him in the matter of literary forms and 
in a new literary sense wLich, passing out from him, forms a rich 
contribution to modern Oriya literature. MaJidydtrd, incomplete 
in 9 cantos or sargas, is in blank verse, and though the preface written 
by a friend of the poet’s asserts that there is nothing strange in the 
medium but that the Sanskrit poetry has many models to. show the 
w^ay to blank verse, we must put that dowm to the patriotic bias. 
The western influence in it has been acknowledged by Mr. Rao in 
that same preface. Again, the book is an epic, an epic fragment 
•which, in tone and composition, is something new, not familiar to 
the language, — ^itis in perfect consonance with the influence of Mlton 
and other westerners, filtrating through the writings of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta, to whom Eadhanath had served an apprentice- 
ship in literature. The address of homage wLich begins the book, 
the patriotic motive, the romance of history, — all these new features 
are traceable to western influence. Again, the few fragments on 
the plan of the Vlrdngand Kdvya which are to be found in his writings, 
as QQ or ?IQ1 QQ ?IQ 1 GQ 1<91 <3g)Q are also new forms 

animated by a new spirit. The reader of Eadhanath’s writings 
cannot help noticing that he was widely read in Scott and Byron, 
or their Bengali admirers who popularised their methods through 
Bengali literature. Madhusudan Rao, the literary comrade of 
Eadhanath, in spite of his deep admiration for things of the land, 
had also been influenced by the west, e.g. in his sonnets and elegies, — 
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forms new to Ori3^a. It remained for succeeding writers to continue 
in tlieir line and to adopt or acclimatise the new forms whose newness 
has worn of! with use. 

Similarly with regard to drama ; the old ydtrds which had 
charmed by the stories of Rama and Sita were no longer to please 
the changed spirit of the people. Both in subject and in technique 
there had been much of a change. The dramatists of the new age 
were busy satirising the follies of the times. Ram Shankar Ray is 
a suitable example, being the leader of the new school. It is in- 
teresting to note the different attempts at finding suitable terms 
for the English names — scene and act, Harihar Rath, Mrittyunjoy 
Rath and Ramshankar Ray sometimes use Anka and Abhinwy,. 
sometimes Drsya and Anka, in order to conve^^ the distinction, 
and the student is reminded of similar attempts in Bengali 
literature. 

It is still an open question how far Oriya literature received 
western influence directly and how far through the medium of 
Bengali. The bond of Vaishnavism between the two countries, the 
establishment of one university for both, and many other ways of 
interaction make it probable that Oriya was influenced through 
Bengali, Even many of the words cited by Mr. Campos referred to 
above are common to Bengali and Oriya, and it would be an in- 
teresting problem for the philologist to answer — ' Which of the 
two sets, Bengali and Oriya, first adopted these words from the 
Portuguese ? ’ The comparative delay of the influence is explained 
by the medium of Bengali, which could not work and did not, till 
the seventies. There could not have been any taiiis of cultural 
interchange so long as the baneful results of the dire famine of 1867 
raged through the province, when rice sold at 10 to 12 seers per 
rupee^ and made 15,000 children helpless and destitute, in the city 
of Cuttack alone, and over which there had been a debate, deserving 
better publicity, in the House of Commons on August 2, 1867. The 
great pioneer of modern Oriya literature was Radhanath Ray, whose 
Lekhdvall was written in Bengali and under the influence of Michael 
Madhusudan. The mere fact that Bhudev Mukhopadhyaya, a mentor 
to Radhanath in matters literary and miscellaneous, took up the role 
of Mr. Drinkwater Bethune to the young poet and induced him to 


1 Indian Mirror, July lo, 1867. 
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irate in Oriya shows the part played by Bengali literature in the 
make-up of Radhanath. The Oriya poet himself complained that 
the literature of his country had been too much under the shadow 
of the Bengali literature which was very much to be deplored. He 
complained that not to speak of the Bengali literature, but even 
the Hindi literature was marching ahead, while Oriya was in a 
static condition. The Bengali had been a help in bringing within 
the scope of the Oriya, a wealth of information, but at the sacrifice 
of his distinctiveness. 

Qsnq q Qeii gQ Wh §gQ®€Q 

nmQ Qi'S'iQ 9999 

G99 91® I......9OT1?QmQ Q 9I 9iq ‘r|15^91}WQ 

mQ eaiQ €9iQ991 9§<aQ9j!€|GQ i ^ 

Speaking of modern times, it is a common experience to come 
across specimens of Oriya literature composed under the influence 
of Bengali, and thus exhibiting traces of western influence in form 
and temper. 

It is, however, apparent that there has been less, far less, of 
western influence in Oriya than in Bengah. It has been neither so 
deep nor so extensive, xlnd there are reasons for it. Among others 
it may be suggested that the centre of distribution of the influence 
has been Calcutta, the seat of the university, the seat of the pro- 
vincial government and the centre of commerce. Cultural confusion 
has been nowhere so great as in Bengal, as may be seen on reference 
to the Census figures for 1921, in Bengal 339 males per ten thousand 
of age 5 and up were literate in English, while the number of Bihar 
and Orissa was only 78. The force applied at the centre becomes 
attenuated a great deal as it passes on to the periphery, and the 
physical inaccessibility of Orissa has also helped in preserving her 
literature, as it has her architecture, intact, her indigenous culture 
uncontaminated, and who knows if that is not one of the reasons 
why there is no artistic renaissance in Orissa as there is in Bengal 1 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Utkal Sahitya SamaJ by 
Radhanath Ray. 




ANCIENT RHETORICAL COMPOSITION IN ORISSA. 

Panbit Binayak Mi^ba. 

Among the ancient Indian vernaculars, Oriya possessed a 
unique iiosition in the matter of rhetoric literary composition. 
Scholars are often inclined to say that the Oriya rhetoric style owes 
its origin to the great poet Upendrabhanja who flourished in the 
first part of the 18th century A. C. As regards the rhetoric com- 
position, it is admitted on all hands that Upendrabhanja surpasses 
Magha, the renowned author of the Sanskrit Sisupdiavadha. But 
the view held by the majority of the scholars that Upendrabhanja 
was the originator of the rhetoric style in Oriya comx>osition, can 
hardly be unchallenged. In nature wn observe that everything 
develops gradually and as such the Oriya literature may not be 
believed to have escaped the law’’ of nature. In that case, it can 
be conjectured that the composition under discussion wns earlier 
than Upendrabhanja’s time. This assumption is corroborated by 
Fur'^afama-Candrodaya written by Brindavati Dasi who is undoubt- 
edly known to be earlier in date than Upendrabhanja. 

Brindavati Dasi w'as a poetess and her work is replete with the 
Srihkhala Alaiikara. It is, therefore, evident that the rhetoric style 
was so popular in the ancient literary society of Orissa that 
Brindavati Dasi could not resist her temptation of following the 
style under discussion. Apparently she followed it in order to 
popularise her work and to acquire a poetic reputation. But 
the source of such style has not properly been investigated. Accord- 
ing to the view of some scholars, the rhetoric composition, found 
in the Sanskrit wBrk Sisupdiavadha, exercised a great influence 
on the ancient Oriya literature. But none has taken note of the 
fact that long before the date of composition of the said Sanskrit 
work, the style in question w’-as in vogue in the Sanskiit literary 
field of Orissa. In support of this, the ancient copperjplate records 
discovered in Orissa may be taken into consideration. 

In the text of the Hindol plate of ^ubhakara (J.R. O.R./S., 

Vol. XVI, p. 77), we find the Virodhabhasa alankara, w^hich conveys 
the double meaning, each opposite to the other. {NikMla jana 
pramoda vikasita hamalopyatwraharaT^,) In the text quoted 
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here, the donor of the grant has been compared with the sun, in 
respect of causing the delight of every person to bloom and at the 
same time he is said to be unlike the sun having the glowing heat. 
Similarly, the folio vdng stanza, occurring in the FremasudhdnidM , 
discloses that the hero of the poem was attached and at the same 
time averse to ‘ Yaravarnnini h 

Varavarnnini — ^^lilare nohila lalasa 
Varavarnnini — lilare hoi ati vasa 

The word ‘Varavarnnini’ gives here two significances, lovely 
woman and turmeric paste, as the word Tivrakara occurring in the 
text quoted above signifies the scorching heat of the sun as well 
as the oppressive tax. 

The Anuprasa Alahkara or alliteration found in the text of the 
Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi bears comparison with 
that occurring in the LavaTpyavatl of Upendrabhanja. Again we 
find the Srinkhala Alahkara in the text of the plate of Ranabhanja 
the remote ancestor of Upendrabhanja. I now quote below the 
lines from the text of Ranabhailja’s j)late for illustration, 

Ghora sambhranta kihkara kiitanta nitanta bhinnaih | 
Bhinnandhakasura mahagahanatapatra [ 

These lines may be compared with the following lines of 
Upendrabhahja’s Lavav^yavatl. 

Dara chaya hara dhira prasamsara | 

Sara aya kara kara e samsara || 

The final wnrd Sara of the 1st fine of Upendrabhanj a ’s writing, 
has become the initial word of the succeeding line as second line of 
the Sanskrit text quoted above begins with the word Bhinna, which 
is the final wnrd of the first line of the same verse. 

I have proved without the fear of contradiction in my article 
on the plate of Nittabhahja which is expected to be shortly published 
in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society that the plates 
referred to above belong to the 8th century A.C. 

The work Sdhitya-darpayM of the 13th century A.C. proves 
beyond doubt that Orissa was famous for the rhetoric Sansicrit 
composition. It is therefore not difficult to ascertain why the 
ancient Oriya poets resorted to a style of composition wiiieh is quite 
unknown to the ancient poets of all other Indian vernaculars. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

BABtr Syam Stjndab Das. 

?rWt t flTKft’Rt t sn^sf ^ ■q'^l 

w ^ % tiK 'sn^ ^ M wk? ^T WT ft- YiTf ^’C %, feK 

^ ^swT 'ss^rt t^-vrr'rr^ €t ^ 

'^im srff w ^nK ^n’s?: 'stm % wra t 'ft' 

tnc % SRT? f -Off ^ ^ % f%t fSwEi wr’T 

% ^n^-WT^ ^TJrfS «t % '3’ft- % 5WT^ t Ykw '?k(K 

ft ft ^f%?f s^TTsj t«rf -^ % 'a-srf Yrft*r €t 

^twr iw '3^% ?r^ ^T 1%%^ ^ts'fr ^ % i ^ wk 

^ «ini wtfs[ fK ffp? ft W1W si'ff %, ^ ^ t*fT ft 

SI '?t3rT kfi uski ft ^ft 5? 'tik»iT^«r ft 

^T^rsgwf % 1 «'?! mft*r ft frr: ^ras - 9 ^ % f tk '3^8 

^W#rT -sn-fi ft % ^r^f ^^5 ft cwt t->^^l^%ff % w^ft’? 
mft*r T^tff % trfkuTff t ^flT?t tw-m? -ara: ^ft % f tt ^sraw: 

’3af wT^fk ^rffrii ft TuiT ft5t% *r afft% snaiw fr’cr 

fatfta BTiffcEi an aknt «x:f Sf wf »a: % i f?F ftJt ai^ ^att % if si'?^ 
ft a^ «fr -sita %, arsfa an ^tst fN: % ; ^ araar f spni -att -©a ft 

^aar fgata ft as: aiaf kw % i fair % aa ana fgara t aft, axa 
HTaaiff t ft aka ftar’c ftf % f tk: ■a’ff fsT, arffcsi nar war an aia- fiWT 
% ffsr% faff f akaifiaa a-ai '3<^2 araarff an ars^ % ftK aft 
akw ftais: ^af araaiaar as: aiaas: ftf s:^ % i wt ’t? ^tut atsta-i ^akfa 
fwT ff ft-sr ft 'faift aafar t ft affww akaaa ffit frs: "ga aw '^r 

'ji 

f artfw ^at wfT ft sfa a>s;a< aa f akaa '35kt as: ■^i-sj i 
srrasiTft t afkr ftatK f ^ai aa ka^ aiaft atai f '3af^?r a>sc:a m 
aiw arssn ^ frs: aar anca ait ^aas: fa f %a ^ra aa% afw ajaft ^liw 
awar aara: araar ^ I 

ftkaw anaakk an aar fta^i % faiaa ffft an ai^a fasna 

^nfaw ats:% WTatft a ajaft t’J^kar, ars-snar-aa aan 

anw-'Wf an aft xrkw ffar % w% 1%f t ’sa wra asaai?? % aia % i w 
agfvtsta % ffft % wiafar an fa<K 'ara aamaff a aft %sn "aT^s; 
ffat % fis; ff ftKa -arra ff ar % w% i%f t anaan laa f ®?ra ^ wan 
saraan ajfwarw ancm 9 1 
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WT^T ^XK ^Tf'fcJl ?ST ff^re ’«85Jr tsC-WTSTT^ it 
^rit^T it JT^T % 5(rnoit ?mT f^ft wm % wwtssi it itwr 

'f[# i ^TK^ir, % in: ?it 'swtf ^rrftsr sfi-tr it 

it 'awset % I ^^7 iti t «m i ^tifT a(iT 

^jf ftistif it it< f^^T itJrT fisri i ^it ww fw vfrv mx^ it 
% I 

^ft-wRT ir^ i ^i^-fwr»r ■q'^c ^s<i f * «cri^ ^ % in: "qiwt 
?rq> % I ii ^ ^nr ^^rr % in: fi % fi ?:t i 

fq^rrif ^ anwr^r %, fi*ii ‘fwift q«T*iiK9 % 
it’n^^ it it %' i 


atwaTasTW 


^8po 

fqo 

M^asTW 

^8oo 

o 

o 

fqo 

ftfwasrqr 

^‘5io o 

^(foo 

fq» 

wqjanqf 

o 

o 


f%o 


f^ft-flTf%cs? qrr -^TKH asw i 'S^st it ’?is wi^it spst 

■ffl^T I i it srif % fi sj^ i ^TftrtrJiqf ’?;q ^tt’ 5 
f%qr iJTT ii^ ^=^*TTt i ii ^ ift wi ft t 

ffft-BTff?*! m qiTW iSTT I ii q«<T fsei 7fq> ^r«J ^T^r ’W^t 

^ ftft iiK i ’3*r% ?r«ii f^miqi t ’s^raenr 

q?tnr i?Tr w ftarr; ^q it ffft i qjTffTr ^qi 

3W1!:: /g^ninrT ’^qtt If ft airr ^rtri ^q fqiffr wqiT fwi i i f w qwr ^ was 
WT % wwi qiwwTt ^qfw it wTftwww asftwr f tij <;:«■> it fqfw wiwqr t:qi 
isr f wt it fiit fwit % fiwit wtwt i trw ff ft q>r ^if^w -"^q ^ 

1 1 twit itwT w wsw f -st^ iit ^w% ’^q f w % afr 'ww w^ 
wr wt if % if asqjqT wsw asw qftwww % wrw tf ft ft qgw it % l '^qf w 
asT i ifww sr?;wT trt qiaq % q^ ftqirqfw wiiit it qtfqwr qti % i twasi asi'a' 
xe^o % ^uMJT % 1 'wwqq w? ^ % fi q>n t asw <£<to t iast ?8t» 
was, ^JWJf ioo qqf was, asqfw wifwrq it witr tft; qt (£<£<■ % wff fagatt 
tcis asgajTsr ftnrr ssr waswx % fi wrffwi w ^qfw qrr i^Ttw asw % asw 
?tt,o— ^ = -<q argt asctwr iwT I anw fttT^TW it tft 5wrqf ‘tf ft wiqr 
it Wiffwj’ it wnrftwwiftft qff qrr ( wrw x t igr f ) t 'wriwwT qstt 
«t: 1%qit i “'^qwftw 1 % fqr wnr sjar wwar astw i fwar^r ww "wwi 
wrw qq: witt asif ia: qraw ia t^gwr i w? twft wiwff wft it qrw 
% i Tw% -15 qfwff wft i ww«w p w^ % www t it twwiqr % qiftw a^r 
qwT wwwr % I wTtat-tgfw t f^r % fis p i wiif t f% qjqt fw^i i ww, 
qrasw it tawar ^kt ttw aRtrl ! are twwntT it stfqft wiqr it i 
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T9 ft 9T t ff^r#t sj«r9^ % 

ft HTTT ft? f^^rmftrfV ft9T9 ^TftS9TT «im9TTW f Wfpi 
T9W9T % ff ®nTT % 99^ f 9139 VTTT ft wt ft flT fW9T9f 

ft wm 9 TT wt ft I ft 9TTT t^WTTT 3T9rrft ft f TT 9ft ^Tlft 

ffft ft I SJT T93T 9TK<TRI 9T9ff 9ft 99 9T9T STT9T % 99 T9ft fnsj 
99T9T f FT ■9ft{^9 f9t99 9991 9T99f9 3rT9 999T % 1 ” T9 99999 9 fl9 
9i99 ^ f9 9TT 99r % 999 912 % ff 9991^ ft 9T9T #19 -9T99-9|f9 
ft 199191 9 91199 % 9f9f99 ^ft f%9t WT9T 9 *rff ft 999T 1 99 

99 999 ft^rWTW ft 9T9T 9'ft ftft #19 ft# 9 T9f 9Tff f9I3 '99 9T99 f39r 
ftJlT 1 T9 999IT f 99 99 f9T ff ffft 911 ^Tlff 9rf9 3'6SI 9T S9I 919 99 91 
■f§^99 951^ '«>'a= % ^999 9f 91T ^l^^ '29 93 99 ftft f t%91 9T 9991 

f 99f99 5119 9991 %l 9999 31 99 9f9T %1 99T t 

9Tf ‘9ftst’ 9 T9fl ‘ffft ft 5TT’ 391 % I T99 99 99919 3T #91 ff 99 
ffft 3T 9lff 3f9 91 9% 9199 ft 919 % I 9ff ‘5Tf ’ 9^ ft 9193 3T91 ft 
9f*i99 ft 9t 999 59 91 591 9999 31 9lff 3f9 9191 51191 fit 9999 
919 9 fift, Wfff 9igf93 ffft #1T 99^ '39H191#t ft 9Hlf9 9999 
9 ft % I 9f! 93 919 ^Tft 9t ftt ff 91 9ff ft I 9T 59 3 999T 
^919T19t % ^:9rf991 93 9^19, 991W, 9T, f g9 9ft, 931C9 33 9lff 9#3 
3^f 3 919 ffT 3I& % 1%J9ft 3f9 31 93 ft 95?1'1 3ff 9ff f939T I 
T9 99911 9 99% 9ff!3 ft 9193T 991 9%' ffft % 9lff 313 31 3f9 ft31T 
3T% 9f9nf93 99f 99 ^999 3T91 3T1 93 999 % 93 # 919 ftff 
ft f9t3-'9ff 9T ft fif 91 W I T9 3ffl9 919t ft { 99tf3 3ffT9 3 
9f9ff3 ^T1 f9f99 t91 999 9ff 319 9991) fif3T 9 999 

‘ffrif ^ 3t 99 3f3ff 3 919 ffr % f3^ t 9lff 313 3 919% % | T9t 9 9 
393 fl ft9 919t ft 9193 999 99f39 3T% 9T ff93191 91991 ^ 

‘J 

ff 9 9139 9 9ltf 313 3 9ff 9T9 939 ftf % % I 

T9% 9 93 ft 9Jr9ft91 31 9991T % 31 it ooo 31 9191 991 % 1 9T 
9139 9 9T ^'Soo 99^ 31 % 391 ff 912 99lfni9 ft '^l % I ^T1 99 ‘99#)’ 
% f39% f999 9 f99-fg#T 31 3991 % ff 99 99 999 ^^89 f 991 I 9T 93 
912 99lf99 ft 991 % ff T9 99 31 f99!9-313 999 ^=o « % I 93 99 33% 
31 9139 T99T ft % ^ f3ft9lf33 31 3lff 313 999 ? <>10 3 ^9 3 
snf % fft 3ft 93 ftt 9f93lf93 9913 919 9ff 331 %, 9^9 31 fW 9913 
f93% 3 399 9ft f93T3 f%3391 3 ff T331 3K9 f939 ft 19K39! 39T®fr 
3 3139 f 331 ft31 I 93 313 33T-9ff9 9 193919t % 31393t % 3lf9 
31 31 1 T9 999 9 #3T 3ftTt9 % 999 93 193919t % 31393 19393 ft9 
33 I 933 91 % 33-913 333 399 ft ^3 59% 3, 93 ft® 9 393 

cs 
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% wsRT % wm '^*1% ^ sm Jw I ^=5 ^oo qjT 

fsr ^RTSfT 3i?iT % I ?:g fJT n ^ «a it^t’i: it 

f«^ %— ?ft ^ ^tset % =^'T % ft?r 

^ ^T ^rt«f ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

ewtk: it E:'^*rT'if % 5 (irsr^-=f^ % sir’ll 'asiit wrt 

W ^rf fw ir Jf^TT % ii’c i'j? it fw jptt % i 

1 %[ftr i t itfr ^>t t iiif it i 

sfiEiT sRTit % # StTSTT i*? fi^-Efit % trt ?r?|t<isf'CTit % i 

^ft itt % ii«r i it *f t w^th^ % i gjtt it ?:§ 

S wtiisr ^TTSfi t iK itt T’air sirit ^^tsrk: ^w«Tsr 

tf ^f%vrt? iwq ^ iti ^T wTsfi 1 1 it t^^'c 

^ wT*wr ^ isj ^ i Tw ^»TET ^ETTsr % ^ 5K;T5rr 

srif %, fw i'>t % I 

5 ^TW^ i sittM^Tit it 5 fSB -sifi 

1 1 ^ f^'St % I ■?:gw fii^wc f<t wtw % i 

WT’? % iff i wr^ it ^wrftr rr^iT '^^ri ^ *17*1 ii^rr %, it^t 

wr? % iw it gfi^r %— “ x^ it «Ff? iae s«it<T 3 j«:Tit % 

fs[it f^it ^^IT *IT*I ET^i^ i|iq; n ^ f%6g% 1” 

Eiftr t ififH WT^r WT5r % fi^it ^^iftr % ^srac sfi^r x^ 

siiST’c; %— 

“Tftr it iit 1 w^g 1 iwg ?ttt'o kt 
T fii wnffT^wit aaffiri fif*? iK 11 ^ t%s[ffT it ^^^'ets'c ^ri WT^irTfitTit it 
§t ft t==^ it fi^it f^siET w fifti sit^ ’^= 2 ?K;*rm ^THirrit 

^fT fritfTT^ it*i KT«r it fsT^r^ffit it iwgit ejw it W ^^lit ih:^ 

^ v^g II” ■ 

^t= W it gfisfiT % ^ssfsff^ iti 1 %i it iK ^er it^r fi^rr %— 
“fjrfi i^sj Jtsr '^fV BRTJt^ ^m^it t 
irfi ^?t ^TSf^ i WRiit 11 

Tt% fifi iw gfi?r ^r^irr ^?rfi 1 
i'Tsf^'C ii it? BTTiii 
?sr ERS i«i ^sr ^??r snr iisri ^’a iff 1 
’Ttfii srarif gw^R frfa^ Tmfx iaas tisfit ?RT:*r n 
ijsf Efli^ it? i? atft^isi I 

W 3 [ git i gff i< atfr fitii fiiT fiirfei n 
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^ gsr sr i 

xw I 

jif ffsT ^r»sniT 'sxfV f%ft II 

^T#!' sfr ^w I 

^ ^farjfsf ^ W ^=ft ’^T'l ^ II” 

xf# wx f^T< sifxsrT % I ^ 1%’^r % fis ■^f^■ 

»ipirat ^ ’tiw % '?T«j t i3r: x#! t 

^^ ir% #rx X '3'^ «x f^«rr i t xf fsi’ax 

CSij. 

JTx ^x 'ssr^sT x’ff ^ 3 frr ■s?! i ) % xrxx ^x'? ^xfir € 1 " 

"SBmr t '3gw ^x T*T ft^x »x wCf ®RT fxr^T^x x's xr^r sfr ^x^ ^t '3?fm 
f^xr JTxr I ^KT^ "xtt % fis "wx ^ ^ s^ftXTsrxT^r xrx % '?i'«t 

^ TTf^ fwg-firw XT Jtxr xiT #rx '3x1; wx tx’xx nx x i xxixtxt ^xxfxx 
^ X XX spr XXX t%XT xxr ^:x xr^ ^ xftx I^xt jtxt i 
• xxxfxx XTX % XT XXTXTXT ( frftf ) €t xft XX X 1 1 xx% ^xxlxx 

^TXXXr XXKTXT XXTXfXX % 5 X X I XX^T STXT XXX fl', XrxJJ-XTfx 

5 ^ ^ #TX ^xfx^XX XX<| 3 rxST I fjax XXTXTXT ^xxfxx 

XTT 5 IXT XT'^-XTfx XXX ?'aiX %TX ’^ITKTXX XXX ^'a^'O S S^T 1 XX 

XTX XiT XXTX fxXIXT % f% fXX XXTXIXT 'XXXfxX % XX# X^ftXTiSXTXt 
it xfxfx XT fit ^ I 'XXXX xfx XTX'T XiT x'XiXIX XX# XXXt XXTXTXT 
■XXXl^X % XXX if ^XT XTXT XT XX XX# "fT ^XXfXX X^ X, 

X'ff I XXTXXTXTXfIX xfxx x\x1"StXrC ’ftXTXX ^TXiT XIXX ‘ XTSf^TXT XiT 

xfxxTX ’ if XX 'XXX ’xxxfxx % fxxx if f#xt% % — “ XX fix 'Xi# % xrfxfxa 
fTfx'si, XXT^, 'xxi' x^ X "xx# xxxT'Cf €t ftfx xxrxx wxxxtxtt, xttxV, 

ISXifx #TX fxXTl^f XiT >XTXXXTXT XT l” XX XSTXTXt X XX XX fxXX XX X'S’Xt 
X fXi XX XiTX XXX ^ #TX % fix' ^ ^XIT XTXT I XiT^-XIxftXXTf^ 
XXT % HXtXfT^X if XXX #*■ XXi xfx x^xtstxtx't % 1 

xjrrex XX#T XX XXT XX XSXXT XfXT % f# XX XXt^-XTTX X'Xq 
#TX 8^ % itx if SXJT XTXT 1 

X3X XX# XX #T €Tt#fX I XXXTT XT3 XXT XX X®X xfijTX % I ftxfT 

xfx; if “ xfx Sxfx xwt xfxx ” f#XT % fexx xx xrx fxxxixr % f# xx#T xT 

xf^ if XX XX^ XT XXtJ fxfx Xlfx ft XTSt I XX XXXT XX XT® Xxt % I 
xfx XX XXX X xaRi^ sir^ (?), 3 TX XT XX (t) XT X 1 ^X XX, X!^fx t 
XfX ( 8 ) #TX XXX X XXT't XT XTf ( T ) ^XT XX XTX XTXT %, XIX # €t 

xx(j ^farxxxr %i xx if xtx fxfx xif^ 'xift i xk xx xjx 

26 
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Sfff I t ^cr^t % ^ f s ? f^^fi srra ?fr 

f w ^gf%s sf^f! '€TJrr i ^rijar??? sir^jnT i 

=?T% ST fSf '€t, 'ST^ Tfl ^ I fS tiK % ftS W ?;W ST 

sf?rr f^*fT JT^f r fa? %ri: srs^sf % t'^st ?r<|iTT5T % i stt 

■^TirKT Sits sff % fs SS S? S ftST S? wCf st STS S^ STT 
sT^t st sstft MK ssst: S'? srss sr sg'TS s^ fs sssr sr^ts STsfss s^’t 

SST ST I 

srftstft flSTSS s 'trsffsis % sr^sf s %s sfiiSTfss st^ €1 

sTS ^ ft I ftSTSK ^rS-SSSTSS €t SSfSt it SS 'fsft ft STSt 

% 1 ssf ss s!is st: fssTSS ssrs^w as “ itsrs^ < ST^ft ft i?TTS ” sr 

sf S SKf s:? 1 1%st %— 

‘ After the above stanza and other 5 stanzas in hononu of 
Ganpati, Maharaj Sirdar Singha and the five gods, the work proper 
begins with a chapter on the Suryavaihsa re pidhiya. Starting from 
Narayana, in the genealogical series, Rama Candra is the 64th and 
Je Canda, the 254th. The life and exploits of Je Canda of Kanoja 
are described at great length, partly in verses and partlj^ in rhymed 
prose (vacanika) in Hindi, and the authority of two works is quoted, 
which are stated to have been composed during Je Canda’s life-time, 
namely the Je Mayanka Jasa Candrika by Kavi Madukara, and the 
Je Canda Prakasa by Bhat(t)a Kedara. The date of the birth of 
Seho is given in Samvat 1175.’ 

^-.ig I f% sTft^Tft TTTtsp? f s^f5[ % f?g^:nr i ft sr^ f^r 

% I .WT^sr I s^rf^e ST SI gfs -r^ fs f ^isr f 

Sf fif w ^ m s?3?r TTf apT: % sfif i t^tst fsss'gf s ■wt 

ss STWT ?fr sg wr ft stssist % sr sis sTsr ststk 

SS S^TStTST ST MsS W^r fsms st § S^; ssf I tf ?:s 5SS 
s ?:<j ss % TfTH syt % sg'TJr fs?, sssm sr Tira i 

s ^ giW fsirsr tf sst: sts fssi % sis st sr^iasiTT si 
st:f s f%s 'T^TH %’ fs fsfl-STf%‘sj ■% srf^ s>r st ^<t trs sisg s 
fs^ sf! % sqsTfl sisft riTTr sr ^^sff % m gs Tris^nis t ft 
fffs ssft %i jJS|sit f yrfts st sis sr sw ?s 

ftfk 'Tt: fts ft ST^ S’cf ^ ss3?fssr % i f^Tift ft ?:s 
SIS ifif si smft ssft ft Sf^TS SrsifT >S fTTlft s ss-ss 

ft SIS ft ftft I 
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^T3I % % — 

“ftsfH. wr I 

'^qsfT^ 3 (r^ -qfntr ii 

fl-srqis f sraiqf?! l 

Ov ^ 

jfJTsr^^ 'fr^jTT II 

#^srgK l 

fflKstT^fw ^ snft II 

^ €t»f ft^^ll 
’qi'l ^T'SfT I 

^qr wrftt ii” 

?:g% T!JT^ wtwr % fqr gq^qr^f)-, s>sfiq^, ^sTT^ft, wgiTT^St 

qwrqft srrw €t xrrK qH-qf’^rfsf^r ^ l ’?:*r?f t '^sriqft ^ 
qfw ^ ■§)■ €)■ 

’ifefi ^TK ^53^ qfH 'gvTT % g^^T^ W % 1 ajT'Sfil' ^ 

^ T*r €1- qTg=CT ’cit, 1%'^!^#!' ^t’c 

srm ^ g’giif snr '€t ’fit % 1 €t % g’^wr®^ 

w ®fr« ^ €t % 1 

\i 

qfT 7rT7q4 sf'q % fq« 59Tf%c5 % q?5Jr far 

w -s^T f'lK g«w f?:^ ?Tgf =^7 1 xjif ?KTrf«r^ % 
gtfq^f ^ arosrfi- % s'ar g^ wm % cftg =ffgTt ^ S g’caFnisiT ^tk gjisn % 

gjT 5 TOT ^mrr g^wTiHT % %% 'sa^sfaw €!■ 

fr^ wg^TT m ggiffT f grr g% f^^Tgrw sjt t gf^pn^ 

f^gi % I ^gg:Tg % an fw ^ irai firt- f ^3:^% f?t^ t ggj gm 

^gffT % f% f%w ggiTK: nrK#tg wik fg'grff gjr ?:*r grfg^f gg: wrg gsT 

■m - , * ' 

% #K tt ^gg gjflqi! gf^g^g % i gt g:g ^ ^ €t TpgT 
ft’’g #1 gfi^t % g fg^t t g;<j ^r s:fgsTi 'agl^g g^ f^-gi sn ggrgr 1 
g’sIt^TarKW g^ ^’tt gift^ % ggg ^ fi? gig gf'gg gfi ^ggw 
gff gr 1% gjig ^Wt an ^aig ^ ■^T^fgg fasgr ^ig fgft-gifgrg 
% ngg ^ g-sg ^fg gf gi’g mm m^K ^ gTaug^gr % 1 aig g^ gg mm 

iggf^g ggr lafgg g'g t tggg^tf gm gff fatgr anggi gg gat gw 
ggfi' gg ggfg ft %Tg 'agwg gff arc gf ir 1 

gg gg- % f^r atTgt-gTgftggTftft' gwr gg agf g ggtf^fgw fgft 
ggrat ft atr ^tg mx gft % frc q:g ggg % gg% art faagg aatiff g ft 
ft =1% g I ggg ft ggg gff ff ft |iw arrg ’ga gat »gT I ag a«g 
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% 1 ww srt ^TWf ^irr sfr iT^ nrrr ^arr % ’sg'si^T g=i;T^ 
^ ^ ^>i»r % '3*r ti f%% 's:’? €isT % 

ansrar irf arr i tra: ^raa ^itw *f ^T ac^rr I 5f?T a?w fat ft- ^laift- 

% ^f«aii?nc ft % I '^ajf '3Tft ctm ansif «TT% «f fta; 

fW ft '^ 51*1 srff i^T arsrr % i iw f^ft gagff ft ftsr i ft ^lai atff 
I T9 Ttm ii ftsr far %— ^gf^nsi, fja: i 

^aTOttT9 % 9^9 t at’T atr99T % ff '99 ftftr f '99T ariTTt^^ t 

v» 

fWT 'TTff? i T99iT 9IT9tStst ^ft 99 f ftSTT 9Tf%9 f^9 -99 f WTT999 
ft 9T9Tff ft Sif9 9iT ^9IT 9T I 9(99 ^^99 flT 99% 999r aifff ^ 
9^9 99lf%ff9 f^'ft 599 ft 5tf9 9t99 999T f999tj f99T 5ITaTT 

9tf99 f K 99 f9St99 9 tfft^W TPEIT 99X9919 f 99 99 f99a:9t 91 9999 
991 99199 9199 9991 991-319 fWl a9rf99 I T9 919 9 9939 99 '9f99 
fWl, 9a: 9T9 #t 9991 91 99a«% ig? 99 3f9 91 9599131 ft 99911991, 
599919 9ff i 9^9 ft 5919 99 99 99 91 fft % flT 9«9 

ft 9931i 99 flft 91 aift 9 I T9 91-*t 9 9t 911:91 9 — f9 91 999 ^ifflff 
ft 9W, f9 9fV9lfa;ff ft 991991991 fll 999 9991: 999t Hlftf 991 
a;99 9 'aTlff 91 9919 % I T9 9^^ fatff 91 99-9: 919 9919 fft 
%99 5:9 ft ft 9ff , 99n ft ft 919 % I 9^ ft T9rf9f99 599 flf 1 91 

99 9a:f 9a: 919 ft 99ft 1 1 99 t 9 991a: 999919 9-91 9999 91 919 ft 

Stl9 9-991 99 9 99 W9 9991 919 ft 919 99 99199 ft fta: 'Sin9 
t91 9ff9 flan 1 99 919 T99 91991 91 I tf 9tfT999 9199T9 fft 9191 
ft Tt 9 a: 99 ft % I fft 9991 *f 99 9ia:9 3199% 91 9119 ftT 9191 
9^91 ^iffl f-ia: 99 ft 9991 fT9lt ^9 T9 919 ft 99% 91-9 f #% 
i 9fa9 9a:91 ^ifTtl I 9f5 9ifa-999 91*t9T9 ff ft-91^ ft 99 991 
9a: 9% ft 99 999-'>T199 91 99 919 fl 919 I 

99 f 919 ftff 9n 9719 ^ft-W191 % 999 ft ft 99 919? 9a: If ^91 
91991 W I 

ffft ft 9991919 ft9 9— 99 ft, 9313991 fia 9ft9tft I 99-ft 
f la 9319191 ft 99f9 % f999 f Ifft 91? ffT nff % | T9 99'9 t 919lf95 
ft 9999 f I 9a ^ftflft % 999 9 9fT ai^9f | I ^-raia f9999 9 T9 9pgft 
^ft % f 999 9191 % I 9f%ft If ft ft 593 31191 9319191 % ft i^af It HIW 
99 9raia 99-999 9 t99fft % I T9ft 9 ft 9lft f9t991 ifT % ftf 99 ft9rra- 
9991 9191 %, 9a aaftltft ’^lasK-TS^i % 1 ■9ii9na-9-©«iT 9191 ft9tia-9S9ti 
% 9*999 9*1 99t9t %, 9T ft^'iaftai 1999 % I 99 ft9r % ff 9519191 f la 

9fft9lft ftff % 9^9 9 a*T9vaaf99ft 99131 9919 t f la flit f 9r9f 911 
f99tlft ^9 991991 »J,99n^ f ‘9’ f99% #91 % I T9 991991 % ^19ia 9a W 
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% '^WWrT iTRSTT ^3f%?r ^ ’9aft?TT '^T WT '?T, tT^ 3Ct5?t ^ 

's»T«rKt<Tc^ ^ ?(?« HTrSf aur ipff % I % WHI^stT 

t ^mat ^T wai ■star ^Tsrr^ ^ ^wiarr % i 

‘'a?rt'?air?r’ % ‘srarrai *f f^r asfr^ — “ 

■sr^w affrarrTT % ft? '?wiTt s^^iar wsTHTtiT t faras#!' % ^ra: siswt^t ?3T€ 

P'wrar % #f%ar sj^isr ar^ fa: ^afT % ^ta: « 

gja? -^Tt 'fr ^>g-€l- ^ara: ^ra ^ at^re % ?ajT^T ar'ff % %ra: ^ar m totsjtk 
T^asT atcTar % i” sRisqsr trw^t ^ aft ar^ % 1% ^4^a?t ^farf% ^sjanarr i 
srff ’aftat#!' t % i ’afta'Tit t a^ar gairft % i ^ 
wfqf% % asar aa# a ??aaffr aar ar^r % i % fsKaraa ^la; aiiaat-f^ 
arar aaam aa ’afta'r^ % % i ^lafar aa ^ asr aaar afar 
asfT % i aa; % ana>a;a arr ■s^i^ar a:^T % i aft, 

arigl^af aaf% ataaa «ra' ar-ft % f% ^ 4 . ^ ari^ft afiaR’car aft 
awraiaj ^faaftfaai 'fr ^la: Hia at ^’ff arar wa ^ asarat % aiT 

ar-s^ I aa’ asf% ajTsr ft %, garft aa aia *rff at 1 ^a^r af 

aa aiaar ^ faas^t % aaai ^aTarfaar % 1 a;a€t '^aafa aaft- 

,aT^ ^ 'at 'st % I ata: Farrar ^Tarra: €t aa ^^aT^ ^ aat 
■rr aaift' laia^ ^mfiT asjwrar a awifta 1 

at^iar 'aisiTa % ?a aiaa % afr^a an aa wi aa aar ^ 
a"#? -s^T I 'ft ’CTaaxa aataar 'aaa af^arfafa % Tfaaxa f f%aa %— 

‘Urdu by origin is a dialect of western Hindi spoken for 
centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut and is directly 
descended from Saiirseni Prakrit. This living language has formed 
the basis of Urdu, the name being given at a later period.’ 
waa t 5 a: f%at a ‘ Modern high Hindi was developed from Urdu by 
the ejection of Persian words and substitution of those of Sanskrit 

origin Hindi and Urdu are of the same parentage and in 

their nature they are not different from one another.” 'ssi'gf #1 

^Tsr % f% 5^^ STM fh'sr^sf f ft 1fi«rr % 1 t 

^ n %— ‘This Hindi ( i.e. Sanskritised 

or at least non-Persianised form of Hindustani ), therefore, or as it is 
sometime called High Hindi, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, har-ing 
been introduced under English influences at the commencement 
of the last century. Lallulal under the inspiration of Dr. ttilehrist 
changed all this by writing the well-known Prem-Sagar, a work which 
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was, so far as the prose portion went, practically \Tritten in Urdu 
with Indo-Aryan words substituted wherever a.writer in that form of 
speech would use Persian ones.’ 

•tsr jrt % i 

uTa?i wvTT^r t 'st 1 1 m'm 

*rnr^ t %, tf'c ^ ^tct 

§ ffa srif '?T •qrt: I ^ at aafri t -st % i 

aftfrft ft f?^K-€t»ir ^sjupstr '?ftr«t ’qsjrft f fuft % i 
T 9 9 ?: wit ar fw uhit 9 f 9 T % i aftitft at ■aiaiT^'sam 
iaiti- % ft WT? % aiTnt f i ^999 99 arstt afva fits ftwr fa 
aftitat ft wafa wwt^t war ufaft iarit a ffur # at % 1 ftfl 9 9 
af^atst 99 T 9 farit at ft fa % 1 iarit at aaft a 9 
afr na aft: ffTifr fafaw aff ^ar % 1 99 fia ^ fwT 99 % 
fa iaiit ft aaft 991ft 9 i 9 r % 1 aa^r aaft aff m ag 9 t wft 
arasa afVa uwra 9irf 9 1 aft 99 ara a faa fr aft at 99 aiaar 9991 
fa aftitft ft aafa 9 aTft 9 % 1 99 fiaa aft a-® a afT’a f^fa f % 
f [9 T 9 f aia f f 999 agfara #19 fataa ft atanaaar % 1 

^ 99 T 99 , faaft at 9 ta a 99 faa faar %, 99 % fa at ft aafa 
aaamr % 1 99 aaa f fa aa aff 9 1 aftitft ft aaft ft 
g 9 Tft % ffaft saam fT 9 aaft 1 at, 99 aia aa^i % fa aftitft 
f 9 Tf 9 a- 99 aT 9 sa ftw ■®t % 1 arffa ft aiar fataa 9 aawTar ft 
aft 9ft I aaft a gawrar ft aaar a'®a aa aiffa 9 af aar t ^a atai 
aa ft aft sat ar aa aaa a 9 it ar^ft a fsp aaa -s? a 9919 
% ffa a<arfta Tiaaar ft aK 9 a^fra ft 99t 9t i aa 999 a aiffai f 
aftatft ar uata a^a fif faaar % 1 aaaa 99 939 % fa at ft 
aafa ff 9 wrgr 9 99 aftirft %, gawigi aft 1 aitatft a aia 99 

ar aaaraa atf wiar I f t 9 aa aa faaa aa t aia 9ft %, anfa arg^a 
asfa fa ar 9 ft aftif f aarts!: ft at 9 fa 99 99 t % 1 99 usfa ax 

aa 99 ft aaax % ^ at afaaaT ftf ft 9 ta 9 9 T 9 at 9 a 99 at 9 1 ft 
fta 99 aaa 9 If at f f ar 99 t a 9 it % at faaTaa 9 awaaf 
% 99 X 9 9 axf faa ffft ar afar aa x ffax ji9x % aaa fia a 9« Taax 
ft a 9 ar 9 X 9 % 9 fa 1 99 f 9 f %' fxT ffaatfta aax wtwrfgaxfta ft 
a^faax a 9 % iax a 9 % f t asr% 99 ax fa 9x^9 ftraiaa % aaigaxa f 
ftf ftfa 99 araa 9 999x99 ft 999 x 9 X 9 % i aff at ax a'xt 991 
99 atrf%rr faax ax aaax ,ft? 9 f ax 9 ft at ff araa 9 9 wi a aara 
99 f( 91 99^^^^^^^ tf9 |i5p ax 99 ft 9 fa 9 fa 9 T 9 a 9 9 a%, 99 far 
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rreg ^ sr€f % I ^ gsrf^^TW ^T, 3ft M 

f^r 's^T %, % i 3!T mtit# ?;?t*rr 'ft % ftc '3^, ft 

^ftfrft t f'T’C ffft ^’tlft ftsf? f'T’C '^3T5i% % f%% "3^ ft ^ft «t'ft 

% I ?:3W srff ff ffft >1^ % 'fTT '3^ % 

«Bft %, ‘^ft % •*!;T3*r-sifT^ if wwmfft %, 

f^3tT'3, ?t3K f tK if '^<1^ fr«tT ’331'^ if ^3% ft % I 

’srft^rft ft %3T % f3T3 3K HT3t3’^ft 3tT ^TST 

fRT fr^ ff3% 3T^fNi ^ftrrr3 ft STTSri' % 1%? 3^ 3«f5! 3>K^T 

3T^I 

ff ftHT3T t ff 3 tn; '^sft 3 vi«r 

f r< ft ^t^sgsfiflT %, 3fT^3> 1%^ ft 3fqff 3KT % I ^ ?’«' 

^■fcf t ^rr3 ff 3T %, 'nft 33f ftt ^39^3 1^'afTtKfr Sfff 

% I f^f iff fT Tw ft'i: ^3Tsr t^r 3Tff ? I 

ft^Ktr f3«rar 3< '^ft 3iTf ®«IiT % ffft ft fgii ffgift 
3<r % I i- ft^r 1'^ wtJff f fwai ff nr % — ( ? ) 3'=?# wtjt if t 

3ff!i ffsnf Kft art %' ^Hif i fst wt 3 ft 3^f5RW 3r<;3T 

f T’C ^3-3^ f 3i: 3ft WT3 ft ff ft 33iTX: t 33T3T 3T 3^3T %, ff ff3T ^T, 
iTr*r f3r, 3tw 33 jtt ?;fsrfie i %ft ft ffat ff^irff if 'sgg-^ps ff^rt? 
313= t*fT, f^r, 3ft3T, 3r^3T, 3fsrr, 3331 , 3337 , ^tstt, fiqt^srr, 

3srtf 1 1 f33^f % f^r WT ^w -3335 3'?€t f5it3i m 

qr ^ 3^3 ft 3^fn3 3f3f 3r#t frft % t f^ft f ^4 ft ft 
■^3 t 33 ;?% 35^ft f , §3 #3r t®fT f t3 ft3T #3! ft ( i? ) ^ft fft 
% f3TO t ff3i ff3T3 ft 3i: % ff^i ftft 333 333 3)4 ft 33T faiift 
3 ffft f St if 3«<ft 33 ft % t 33 ft 144331 33 % ff ^3-3f'ai ffSTI <3341 

313-3313 ^3^r 3 f33trft 3r ^f33irft ^53 3 33ft % fr3 ’«3-3g3i % ft 

% I Ift f3t3r3 1443^3 33T33r f3i3fft 3tT 3tT3 3f3^ % I 33 
3^ft; ft f353rl, 3aS3r, '^3>3r, ^Jt3r, t*rr, 3T3t, 3f’:3T, 333T, 3II3T, '31f31 
33if^ % ! ( ^ ) ft3ft 4ft ^3 fsB3lft ft % 33^T f St 3f T3I33f 

^331 3t3t 3t3t f34333T33i 4t3T % f r>C ^3<T 3i33T, t3T, f 3T, '3t3T, ’®T3T, 
3Tt3T ft3T % I T33 t "^ffwitst 34t3 ‘3r33T’ ^T ft ftwt % ! 

^!3T33r 3ff^I3t 3)3f 33t f 3t i Xjif 33^ f3t3Tft 3fl ^f^t 3rt;t 'S^ 
% — -‘The sentence in any of the modern Indian languages 
is no longer bound by the alrstractedness of nominal construct ions : 
it becomes more vivid and concrete. In this respect the Hindi 
language is specially interesting, as it differs from all (lie other Indo- 
Aryan tongues in the originality of its verbal groups. The attention 
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of a linguist is involuntarily attracted by the compound verbs, 
the most original trait of Hindi morphology, syntax and semantics. 
The compound verbs, being the latest stage in the development 
of the Indo-Aryan verb, strike us not only as a historical fact ; they 
are even more interesting when considered from a psychological and 
a general theoretical point of view.’ 

^ ^ «r#f fgt^rr % gti m 

«rT*f ®rff % l flgt ftgi fgt'gsr 

% fm a *1 <tsft gir gvisR ^ ■CtffT % 

fgrg fgfjRg t % I t*TT mx ’iliST ivir 

I *tsTt’ t gifiT gfr wg 'ftfrr % ‘%*rT’ w giffi 

sTTgrt; g)T 1 ^sstt, trfin gs*iT w ^ssn, 

gf sfr wrK: gasn % si gmi uw ■ft aiTsr vfwr % sr ■qrw i 'gf* 

girl! ^ spyri: €1 Jifw ft fK ’gm ftft %, gt t*i^ 

w f^’irvrtr ft ^iwtfii rvtff ^ft fift % ff f w ft mtwt i 

ft grr ^Jn*i sfiin 'wif?? i 

tf *r f ftjff giT 5*1151 ff ft giffw f T5; wm 

f fiW 5f‘5=^|f wff V5: % ftwf fggqf t ^^^gVlsi fix: 

ft '^HTOcfTtlT % I -gff f^rw ?:il Tiff gic aRKf ft fti: ^Tl^Tl 

ff f ri: fPJi-tvr^'ivt gri; gf ft ffftwrgr f ri: uiff?*! grr g«?i fw 

ft ^^Jlt i ^TStT % f« ftfff gIT*I5fiff gfr ff ft fWTJI T»r ft fl'SiT 

ft ^ff ft '5TSI if fair f rK gfrff w gii: 

^F 'tTF^w griJn I 



THE MAHABHARATA IN HINDI TRANSLATIONS. ' 

{A resume.) 

Gafbi Shunkar, M.A., 

LecMirer, Govermmnt College^ 

1. The popularity of the Epic. The Mahabharata used .pro- 
fusely as a source-book for various Hindi compositions. 

2. The printed translations of the Epic. Important works 
being those of Sabal Singh Chanhan and Gopi Nath. 

3. The first translators in Hindi of this great Epic in the iniddle 
ages, viz. 1700-1800 Vila*ama. 

4. Hindi translations of the Epic in inaiiuscripts not yet 
printed and scattered over Northern India. Important v'orks l)eiiig 
those of Naval Singh, Lakhan Sena, Kulpati, Maiisaram Pandeya, 
and Lala Kavi. Discussion witJi regard to the merit of their 
translations. 

5. The ' Central ’ and ‘ Northern ’ recensions of the translatioiis 
in Hindi. This division is based on the extant manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Epic. 

6. The Vir Vinod of Padma Singh — translation of ‘ Karna 
parva h Its peculiarities. 

7. The two manuscripts hitherto iinpublished which w'ere 
secured by me are,: — ‘The Vir Vilas’ and ‘The Niti Vinoda 
Description of the maimscripts. 

8. ‘ The Vir Vilas.’ Translation of Droiia parva, Autlior 
Datta Kavi, his age, i3oetic' talents, style and language. .Comparison 
of his poem with the Sanskrit original. 

9. Peculiarities of his translation : how far does, he follow, tiie ■ 
■original?, . Its merits and demerits. 

10. The Niti Vinoda by Trilochan— translate )n of Santi parva. 
Comparison with Datta, Trilochan being tlie grandson of Datta. 

11. Modern Hindi Translations in Prose. Tlieir value ami 
importance. ' 
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The beginnings of Urdu as a literary language are wrapped, 
like most beginnings, in mist and obscurity. Legends grow and 
popular imagination adds to them decade by decade. Tradition 
assigns its rise to the time of Timur’s invasion (1398), but some claim 
a still higher antiquity for it, maintaining that Mas’ud, son of Sa’d, 
wrote Eekhta in Urdu in the first half of the Xlth century and that 
in the Xlllth century Amir Khusrau composed poems in that 
language. But putting these extravagant claims aside, it is clear 
that during the early centuries of Muslim rule, Muslims did use the 
language and metrical forms of this country in their compositions. 
And thus Persian was gradually interwoven in the |)opular speech. 
In the writings of Chand and Kabir, which admittedly are in Hindi, 
Persian words constantly occur. And this process of adoption and 
incorporation continues uninterrupted, and, indeed, in larger and 
larger measure. The vernacular speech is thus enriched by Persian 
words and phrases. What gave a tremendous impetus to this 
mutual interchange of words and thought was Akbar’s catholicity 
of mind, which, soaring above the trammels of religion, sought and 
received light and wisdom from all quarters. The translation of 
Sanskrit works into Persian brought the indigenous and foreign 
literatures into closer and closer contact. Manifest^ this influence 
was signally predominant over the language of the Capital, the Hindi 
spoken about Delhi and thence northwards to the Himalayas. The 
steady expansion of the Moghul empire, and its extension under 
Akbar and his successors in the South, made the idiom of the Capital 
the idiom of the Musaiman kingdoms of the Deccan — nay, their 
court-language. 

But, singularly enough, the first impulse to literary composition 
in Urdu is given not by Delhi, but by the Muslim Courts of Golkonda 
and Bijapur. The newly-risen literature, it is to be noted however, 
is neither the literature of the people nor a revealer of their ideas, 
for the people at Golkonda spoke Telugu, and at Bijapur Kanarese — ^ 
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Braviciiaii Jaiigua-ges,. poles apart from the Aryan tongues of 
tiic Xortli. From its very inception, this literature was modelled 
upon ]\‘r.sian. Indeed, it borrowed wholesale' from it ;'it borrowed 
and conventions of jyoetie diction: the Q.asida or laudatory 
ode ; the Gtvizal or love-sonnet ; the Marsiya or dirge ; the Masnavi 
or nrrrative-poem with coupled rhymes; the Hija or satire; the 
Ihibfdi or epigram. 

Golkonda became a literary focus. Qiili Qutb Shah and his 
suceessor Abdullah Qutb Shah were both poets of distinction. 
During the reign of Qutb Shah, Ibn Nishati composed two works, 
still regarded as models in Dakhni dialect : the Tutinamah and 
Phd-km. Tiie Court of Bijapur was a brilliant literary centre too. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah (1599-1626) wrote the Nau-ras or ' nine savours’. 
The court poet of his successor, Ali Adil Shah, was a Brahman, 
poetically known as Nusrati, author of Gidshcm-i-Ishq, a 3Ias7iavi 
of ran* note and distinction. These, indeed, were the heralds and 
pioneers. It was, however, reserved for Wall of Aurangabad {circa 
1680-1720) and his contemporary and townsman Siraj to fix the poeti- 
cal standard which received the homage of their countrymen for nearl}- 
a couple of centuries. Indeed, competent judges are unanimous 
in their verdict that the development of Urdu poetry in Northern 
India in the XYIIIth century was pre-eminently due to Wall’s 
initiative, and influence. 

Like that of many others of equal or of lesser note, the life of 
Wali is but little known. Turning from Aurangabad to Delhi we 
find in Zahuruddin Hatim (b. 1699, d. 1792) the first of the galaxy 
of Delhi poets who confer lustre on that glorious but ill-starred city. 
The light came from Wali. In the second year of the reign of 
IVIohammad Shah (1719) the Diwcm of Wall made its appearance at 
Delhi. It aroused and stimulated rivalry and emulation. It set 
literary Delhi ablaze. Hatim, her poetical pioneer, caught the 
enthusiasm and followed the lead of Wall, but with this all- 
important diflerence that the vehicle of his thought was not the 
dialect of Wali but the language of the North. The efforts of Hatim 
were seconded and reinforced by the genius of his friends Naji, 
Mazmun, and Abru. A fresh path was opened — a new vein struck. 
Hatim headed a school the brightest ornament of which was Rafi-iis- 
Saiida. But the glory of the headship was shared by another of equal 
renown, Khan Arzu (1689-1756); Though Khan Arzu’s fame rests 
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largely on Ms Persian, scliolarship,^ ho was yet a poet of supreme 
power and singular endowment. Mir, 'the compeer of Saiida, was,, a 
pupil of this writer of prodigious literary fecundity and. versatility.,, 
Ar.zu retired to Lucknow after the '.devastation of D,ellii.,'by . Nadir 
.Shah (1739), .where he died. Mention must here be made of Yaqin, 
who, beloved of the gods, died young in the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-1754) ; and of Khajah Mir Dard of immortal memory, poet and 
mystic, sweet singer of sweetest songs, combining infinite pathos 
with infinite yearning, bright hopes with intense melancholy, deep 
religioiis piety with broad catholicity of mind. We shall revert 
to him later when we speak of the Patna School of poetry. 

Like Khan Arzu, Sauda and Mir betook themselves too to 
Lucknow and enjoyed, the favours of Asaf-ud-DawIah. Mir— the 
very name suggests a variety of things : purity of diction ; sublimity 
of thought ; sweet melancholy ; fitful gleams of sunshine, overcast 
by fast- sailing clouds ; mufiied sobs ; suppressed sighs ; the tearful 
eye of humanity. And while such is the soft sweet strain of Mir, 
Sauda ushers us into a wholly different plane of poetry. Ideas 
follow ideas in tumultuous riot; words p)ierce, strike, smite; will, 
force, energy rule and dominate ; a deep swell breaks on and lashes 
the shore. One represents sweetness and light, the other strength 
and energy. Who can forget the glowing tribute of Ghalib : 

^.voU ILf 

jX/o <A, Ujf 

— Or the well-weighed judgment of Syed Ahmad Khan: ‘ Mir’s 
language is so pure, and the expressions which he employs so suitable 
and natural that to this day all are unanimous in his praise. Althougli 
the language of Sauda is also excellent, and he is superior to Mir in 
the point of his allusions, he is nevertheless inferior to him in style’. 

But though the political storm sweeping over Delhi serionsly 
impaired her lustre, her poetic fiame was not wholly quenched 
,Several princes,; among . the later Moghuls were poets of no mean 
talents. Writing ' noxler' the pen-name of Aftab, Shah Alani' II (1761-- ' 
1806) composed a, ' DwtW. and a^ Masnani entitled Munzum-i-Aqdm: 
His.' son S.ulaima'n Shah' followed in his wake,' leaving a Diimm, behind. 
And .last blit, not least,' in 'Bahadur' Shah, the last of the Moghul 

I I have a beautiful MS. of bis copied in Ms llfe-tittie. 
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eiiipemrg, the Muse found the- fittest composer of Delhi’s iiioiinifiil 
epitaph and, the saddest singer of the fickleness of fate and the vicis- 
situdes of fortiiiie. The name of, Bahadur Shah is inseparably linked 
with Zawq, his -.master. As a waiter of Qasida Zawq stands unrivalled. 
Booted to Delhi, the land of his birth, nothing could lure him away 
from her. Amidst her sad memories and haunting charms he lived 
and sang songs of perfect beauty, veritable patient carvings in ivory. 
Besides Zawq, the declining days of Delhi are illumined by the 
meteoric splendour of Mushafi and the imj)erishable glory of Ghalib. 
Not, perhaps, Mir’s equal in sheer beauty or perfection of style, or 
Sauda’s in piercing satire, or Dard’s in unruffled contemplativeness, 
or Momin’s in delicate shades of thought or subtlety of humour— 
Ghalib, despite all this, is one of the highest peaks of Urdu poetry. He 
sums up the entire Muslim India of his age. It is in the combination 
of a variety of gifts that he excels and outshines. Like Abul Ala 
or Omar Khayyam he is a representative poet who visualizes in 
his poetry the spirit of his age. He pulsates with restlessness — he 
fulminates thunders against powder — he scoffs at religion — he ridicules 
mock-piety^ — he mourns the frailty of love — he condemns inequality 
— he pleads for a wider charity — ^lie forgets not the roses and the 
nightingales, the lover’s anguish or love’s ecstatic embrace. Here 
is life with all its many-sidedness and here is poetry, the interpreter 
of that life. Others sail with the clouds in heaven, or lose themselves 
in the vacant spaces around the sky, or flutter their wings in the 
void, or find solace in a world of their own imagining, but Ghalib 
is of the earth, earthly — a torch-bearer guiding the groping, faltering 
steps of man. 

Prom Delhi the centre of gravity was transferred to Lucknow^ 
There Urdu poetry put forth fresh blossom and bloom. The adopted 
home of Ai’zu, Sauda and Mir, it rose more and more into importance, 
rivalling the earlier glory of Delhi. This distinguished band of 
refugees was reinforced at Lucknow^ by Mir Hasan (d. 1786), Mir Soz 
(d. 1800) and Qalandar Bakhsh Jur'at (d. 1810). The School of 
Lucknow^ continued till the overtliro^v of its last King, Wajid Ail, 
in 1856. Among the later poets of this school Atish (d. 1847) and 
Nasikh (d. 1841) stand out pre-eminent. 

With the fail of Lucknow, Eampur became a literary and poetical 
centre. The House of Eampur, liberal, nay lavish in its gifts, 
attracted to it men of talents now bereft of patrons and patronage. 
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Under the .munificent Nawab Kalb All Khan there gathered a 
cluster of literary and poetic constellation of extraordinary brilli,anee. 
There the two schools, , the school of Delhi and that of ,, Lucknow j. 
met to consider, to adjust, to revise their poetical standard. The 
artificiality and extravagance of Nasikh were ruled out ; the 
archaism and verbal inaccuracies, characteristic of the Delhi school, ■ 
were done away with, Katurainess, simplicity, fidelity to life became 
its cardinal tenet, its guiding principle. Dagh stood out as the 
exponent of this new scheme of things, born of the fusion of the two 
earlier schools. And he received a wider and wider audience, a 
larger and larger vogue. 

Hitherto we have oeciij)ied ourselves with the Deccan, Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Rampur. Let us now look nearer home. What is 
the contribution of this beloved city of ours — of Patna — to life and 
letters 1 Few cities of the East can look back to the past with such 
pride as she can. Great under the Hindu and equally so under the 
Muslim rule, she, desj)ite varying fortune, has always retained a 
hegemonic position, commanding challenging greatness. Time will 
more and more reveal her importance as the years roll by and 
excavations bring her buried glory and greatness to light and 
publicity. In the reign of Aurangzeb, Patna supplied a private tutor 
to the Delhi princes. And this was none other than Mirza Bedil, 
distinguished alike as poet and scholar. It then seemed as if Patna 
was shorn of her literary crown. 

But soon a new star shone on her horizon. Mirza Muiz Khan, 
Fitrat, came and settled down in our town. While Bedil and Fitrat 
shed poetic lustre, the mosque of Saif Khan, by the silvery Ganges, 
diffused learning and nursed talents within her historic waUs.^ The 
city of Patna, thus favouring learning and fostering culture, became 
the adopted home of Delhi princes, poets, and savants. Among 
others she captured the heart of the prince Azimush-Shaii who 
named this city after him as Azimabad. He was not the first, nor 
yet the last, of the Moghul princes who felt and yielded to the speU 
of this mighty city. Here was Farrukh Siyar crowned Emperor with 
the help of the then Siibadar of Patna, Nawab Husain Ali Khan, a 

2 Riglitly does.Shadsay:-— 


27 


4 
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poet of merit, and distinction. It is unnecessary to go .further into 
the royal concerns here. Suffice it to say that it would be an error 
to .suppose that the Muse only betook herself hei^e on being ejected 
from. Delhi or expelled from Lucknow. The towering figure of 
Gliolam All Rasikh entirely confutes such a supposition, for did he 
not write contemporaneously with Mir and dispute with him the 
poetic crown ? In Rasikh Urdu poetry attains a high level. Sad, 
stern, sufistic, supremely sublime, he takes us out of the narrow 
groove of things to things that never fade, never perish. His poetry 
is a gospel of humanity — humanity unsplit by the dividing w^all of 
race or religion. It is that eternal, enduring poetry which defies 
the waves of time. Here are some couplets chosen at random : — 










ajU(^' a 





lA 

L? » 

(s' 


i ^ JkX 4L..L 




A 


LS 

^ y 

cJiU 


iLJ 






A. s.j} jj A ,4y.x> aj 

^ cHthsk 

A Ala., 

A. jv ^ j? 


If royal favours shed gifts on Letters at Delhi, if Oudh basked 
in the sunshine of Shuja-ud-Dawlah and Asaf-ud-Dawlah’s beneficence 
— Patna, too, gloried in the resplendent munificence of Rajah Ram 
iSTarain and Rajah Shitab Ray, Subadars of Bihar. Disciple of 
Shaikh Ali Hazin, Raja Ram Harain was a profound Persian scholar 
and a lover of Urdu. Under the pen-name of ‘ Mauzun ’ he wrote 
poems of rare grace and finish, Shitab Ray’s devotion to letters w^as 
equally conspicuous. From Delhi and elsewhere poets and scholars 
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floc.kf3d to liini. ' Among those that came, Nawab Ashraf Ali, Fnghan, 
foster-brother of. Ahmed Shah, heads the list. Bearer .of a great 
literary tradition, master, of a faidtless style, he gave; a .new 'direction, 
to Urdu at Patna. Under his Influence, it became purer, .chaster, 
mo.re effeetive and less, cumbrous. Desna, near Bihar, owns . a 
beautiful MS. of his ■ Rajah Shitab Ray’s . son, Rajah 

Bahadur, writi,iig under the pen-name of Mtajah ’, i.nherited at once 
his father’s talents and generosity. Thus,,, indeed, Patna’s literaiy 
fame spread far and wide, attracting to it men of the inteliectnal 
calibre of Mir Slier All Afsos and Mir Amman, . founders of Urdu 
Prose. In I'ecalimg her literary. past, we cannot, however brief we 
moy be inclined to be, pass over in silence names that are our abiding 
possession. Who can for instance forget Asad Jung (his full name 
was Syod Heflayot Ali Khan), whose house at Bari Hawaili at 
Hajiganj still bears witness to his taste and whispers faint echoes 
of vanished days ? His DohaSy CJiciit, 8awa/n, and Thumris, flew 
from lip to lip and won the warm and discriminating apjiiause of all. 
Mm Ghazals too acquired wide currency and his position as a master 
was unanimously accepted within and without Patna. Mir Hasan, 
in his Ta-zkirah, approvingly quotes the folloiving couplet of his ^ : — 

^ 4CLmm.jjCi 

isF ^ ^ 

— Or his distinguished son, Nawab Oholam Husain Khan, author 
of the Siyarnl-MtdaaMiliMHn, distinguished alike as poet, historian, 
man of letters ; or again Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan, author of the 
well-known TazhiraJi, Gulzar 4- Ibrahim^ and of two others of solid 
learning and extensive research ; or yet again Rajah Peari Lall, 
Uifaty, poet and patron of letters. We can indefinitely add to this 
list, but before leaving this subject I shall refer to Shah Uifat 
Husain, Faryad, and Shawq Nimwi. Faryad, like Shawq, was. a 
notable poet of later days. His uncle was a disciple of Dard, and 
as such was steeped through and through in the mysticism of the 
school of that illustrious poet. Faryad came under the influence 


^ A talented lady -friend of mine has drawn my attention to a couplet of a 
living Bibar poet, whieh far outshines, to my mind, even this little gem. 
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of Ills uncle,— wliich means no more or less tlian the influence of 
— and this is strikingly apparent in his poetry, for lie seeks 
poetical iiispiration not from the garden, or the rose, or the night- 
ingale, or the loved one’s eye- or her slim vanishing waist, but from, 
the human lieart, the heart that aspires and strives for things sacred 
and divine, permanent and enduring, sublime and uplifting. It is 
the poetry of a higher order, of a higher world. Like Dard lie 
soars in the empyrean and thence brings to man the higher message 
of love and peace, faith and resignation. In Sliawq a different note 
is struck. He excels in pathos and melancholy. He is faultless, 
peerless in diction. He shines in descriptive power, in similes and 
metaphors. He is essentially a poet of the people, for he touches 
the popular chord and strikes the popular imagination. 

With Shad, whose death we had recently to mourn, the last link 
with the past was snapped. He was the last surviving land-mark 
of the older generation, alas, now no more ! I remember seeing 
liim first some forty years ago. He was then a poet slowly emerging 
into fame. He was one of the band that met at our place, wliioli 
I may without vanity describe as the literary centre of those 
days. 

At these distinguished gatherings poetry held a prominent 
place, and many a beautiful poem, heard then, still remains fresh and 
imdimmed in my memory. The thought of Shad carries me back 
into those far-off days. I can well recall his little figure, Ms searching- 
eyes, searehing for approbation and applause, his gesticulation, his 
steady, unfaltering gait indicative of supreme confidence, the dexterity 
with which he met criticism and secured victory, his lighter vein of 
wit and humour which hit, and always hit hard. There, too, I saw 
the far-famed Abdul Hayy of Lucknow, and the staid Shibii, with 
his gaze intently fixed upon Minerva, the Goddess of his devotion. 
And many others of lesser note besides, for Patna then was not a 
centre of Politics but of Letters. 

We have hitherto been talking of poetry ; let us now for a 
moment briefly review the history of Urdu Prose. If poetry was 
nursed in the schools of Deccan, Delhi, Lucknow, Rampiir, Patna, 
Urdu Prose was taken in hand and forged at the school of the Port 
William College in Calcutta. There eminent scholars were summoned 
to prepare vernacular text-books for officials. Momentous was this 
step, for it not only developed the vernaculars, but, with the introduc- 
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tion. of litliograpli}^ about 1837.j brougM books witbiii the reach 
of the reading public. But the light that illumined and brightened 
the British capital was the light that came from Delhi, the deserted 
abode of Moghul Imperialism. 

Mir xlinman, Afsos (d. 1809), Jawan, all natives of Delhi, blessed 
the cradle of our language, moulded its style, carved its destiny. 
They gave to it simplicity and suppleness : stripped it of its Persian 
plume, florid ornamentation ; made it clear, effective, crisp. And 
thus a literary style was evolved capable of the highest development. 
Up to the first half of the XIXth century this style retained its 
supremacy unbroken. . 

While Urdu jprose was rapidly xu’ogressing under the fostering 
care of the school of Fort William, an event of great magnitude 
hastened its march. In Northern India the call for reform in Islam 
soimded by Syed Ahmad ^ brought in fresh forces and opened up 
fresh chaimels of development. Tw*o parties w'ere instantly formed ; 
fierce controversies broke out ; a religious war wms fanned into flame. 
The wnapoii used wris the Urdu language, wfliich in this prolonged 
warfare was polished and sharpened. Authors multiplied; un- 
suspected de|)tiis and resoiuces of the language w'ere revealed ; a 
new^ spirit was infused. The Urdu language attained ease, terseness, 
spontaneity, and all those subtle indefinable charms which con- 
stitute the glory and the splendour of a language. The "Wahabi 
movement, thus, vastly contributed towards the buildmg-ux-) of om 
language. 

‘The translation of the Quran by Abdul Qadii* w^as finished 
ill 1803, and first published by Syed Abdullah, a fervent disciple of 
Syed Ahmed, at Hooghly in 1829. The TambiJiuhGhafilm or 
Awalcener of the Heedless, a work in Persian by Syed Alimed, was 
rendered into Urdu by Abdullah, and published at the same press 
ill 1830. Haji Ismail ivas the author of a treatise in Urdu entitled 
T aqioiyat-id-Iman (Confirmation of the Faith) wiiich had great vogue 
among the following of the Syed. Other works by the disciples of 
the Tariqahd-Mohammadi {m the new^ preaching was called) are the 
Targhib-i- Jihad (Incitation to Holy War), Hidayat~ul-3£uminm 
(Guide of the BelieYeiB), Muzih-ul-Kabair tvaJ-Bidah (Exposition • 


4 Not to be confused with Sir Syed Ahmad, the Founder of the College 
at Aligarh. 
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of 'M'orta'l Bins and Heresy) ^ ( Admonition to 
Biiisllnis), and .Miat MasaU or Hundred Questions/ 

But this movement was not the only incentive wliich urged the 
language on its progressive ■ path' ; there were other agencies at work 
as well. The substitution of Vernaculars ' for Persian as the official 
]anguag (3 of the Court in 1832 ; the introduction of Western leamiiig 
and its increasing' , popularity ; the establishment of a Vernacular 
newspaper pres>s~aii these too helped fomrard the cause of Urdu, 
enriching its vocabulary and widening its outlook on life and letters. 
One, of the . most obviously - striking things in this Renaissance is the 
growing spirit of reform and patriotism, holding out a vision of a 
brighterdhappier India, an India where strife -will cease and politics 
will be a gospel of peace and good will, and wdiere life and letters 
will fill and thrill us with the one true music of united purpose and 
concerted action. Says a Hindu poet : — 

And is not this the true Islamic spirit permeating, pervading 
our literature from the earliest to the latest times ? And this is not a 
muffled but a clear and distinct note ringing through the ages. In 
Mir Taqi, in Zawq, in Ghalib— not to speak of the earlier times— 
this very spirit reveals itself at every step, lifting the children of 
man to a nobler, higher sense of duty and fellowshixi. 

But while the poet warbled this note in silence and solitude, Sir 
Syed. Ahmed Khan (1 SI 7-1 898) brought it to the market-place for the 
acceptaiiee and acclamation of all. He strenuously fought for light and 
liberalism ; insisted, in no uncertain voice, on self-respect and self- 
reliance, and einpbasised with prophetic vehemence that no j)eople 
without them have a right to a place in the terrestrial scheme of 
things. Twofold is his achievement. He conferred distinction on 
Urdu Prose and revealed its infinite xiossibilities, and he soioided 
the clarion-trumpet of reform and liberalism. His teacliings perhajjs 
would not have reached or touched the heart of the peoj^Ie so deeply, 
so widely, had it not been for Altaf Husain Hall. A disciple of 
Ghalib, he came at the age of forty under the banner of Sir Syed 
and dedicated bis great poetic gifts to the service of his illustrious 
countryman. His Musaddas is epoch-making. It fell like a spark, 
setting India ablaze. It stirred the languid jiulses : it aroused warmth 
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and passion ; it pleaded for effort and serioxisness in life ; it recalled 
ideals wantonly, criminally forgotten; it did more- — it was the first 
frank and outspoken tribute to the dignity of man, so rarely 
remembered now in our country . 

His own ideal of poetry he has illustrated in his poems ; 

‘ simplicity, avoidance of exaggeration and unreality, direct and 
emotional appeal to the heart, and above all sincerity k In speaking 
of the literature of j)atriotism we cannot, lose, sight of .Ahmad' 

of Delhi. A prose writer of rare excellence, he will float down to 
posterity not only as a brilliant but as a patriot with a 

burning love for his country. He keenly felt and frankly expressed 
the farce ■ of things around him. .In. a strain, of light humour sage 
counsels and wise admonitions are conveyed — ^w^ould that his country- 
men would, take the,m and act upon' them ! 

■ UUn.; 

Such is the beginning of one of his poems where, in a heap of 
wit, humour, and gentle irony, exhortation, criticism, guidance, all 
are happily, tactfully woven into a chaplet of abounding grace and 
beauty. Last but not least, here in this domain Iqbal to-day towers 
in splendid isolation. His poetry is the poetry of Patriotism. Every- 
where flashes forth fiery, ardent, patriotic love. It sets us tingling; 
it bids us say with Tennyson: ‘ But something ere the end. Some 
work of noble note may yet be done.’ Listen: — 

fjj A Olij 
t^i A , ■ CLyxc 
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(ibj.i' Odi lSj ' 

^ lsj^ } ^ ^ jtm 

yij xl^f. ^ ^U». CaXJ ^ ^ Ai 

Witliin an incredibly short period, a century or so, we have 
traversed a long distance on the road to progress. Between the 
days of Wall and Iqbal India has changed beyond recognition. A 
world .undreamed of by them and beyond the ken of the wisest of 
them has come into being. Resignation was the key-note of the 
older — the determination to live out our lives as we. will is, the key- 
note of the newer world of to-day. Khajah Mir Dard/s :— 

i. 

lisif yt 

is challenged by, Iqbal:— . 

And this spirit silently working its w^ay rises to the surface in 
Mali, tlie first bard of Modern India, and reaches its supreme 
vsplendour in Iqbal, The poetry of the earlier j)eriod is poetry 
bounded by a personal horizon— that of the later is marked by a 
universal note where love of the country finds the foremost place. 
The personal note is lost in the universal^ — mystic tendencies in the 
stern realities of omv stii-ring, competitive days. The poetry of 
to-day is the poetry of the |)eriod of storm and stress, and all 
that stands for. It no longer depicts the lover prostrate at the feet 
of the loved one, or sings of the nightingale uttering its sweetest, 
saddest notes amid blossoming lilies and bursting rose-petals, or 
of the lover’s tedious, painful journeys through thorns and brambles 
to love’s dim, distant abode, or sheds, with a lavish hand, fulsome 
flattery on some generous patron or some lover of learning. It is 
now of a wholly different cast. It is more stern, more robust, more 
redolent of freedom and self-respect than it has ever been. This 
new spirit unmistakably manifests itself in Hall, in Nazir Ahmad, 
and becomes more and more stridently vocal in Iqbal. May this 
spiiit grow in strength and intensity as the years go by ! And indeed. 
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this spirit foreshadows itself not merely in serious prose and. poetry , 
but also in those of a lighter strain. Witness the Urdu poetry of the 
Great War-period. Then the enchained spirit is stripped of its 
fetters. It g,ives free expression to its innermost thoughts— thoughts, 
which forty years ago would have been perilous to utter and more 
perilous still to circulate. 

Urdu literature may be coiweniently divided into two grou|)s : 
original and translations. Under the first group fall poetry, prose, 
fiction, and dra.ina ; and under the second, translations from other 
Ia,nguages — Eastern and Western. Its poetrj^ like all poetry, covers 
an extensive field : heroic poetry, descriptive poetry, love poeti^y, 
devotional poetry, elegies, eulogies, . satires. Its prose is equally 
rich and resourceful, and is marked by wealth of imagination and 
felicity of expression. It lifts the veil and reveals a true picture of 
things as they are. There a vivid, moving, tlirilling panorama of 
social life and current interests unfolds itself before us. More trust- 
worthy than inspired history, less guarded than official despatches, 
it records and registers the inner life and the half- uttered aspirations 
of India. To it, indeed, will the historian of the future direct his 
attention when in search of truth and reality. Who can read the 
writings of Syed xUiined Khan, or of Hali, or of Naxir Ahmad, and 
of other contemporary exponents of Indian thought without noticing 
the divine purpose pursuing its divine end, or realizing that an 
iiKiissoliible link binds the with the i)ast, or detecting the 

momentous issues of to-day in their embryo then ? 

The germs of t,he present are there — only time has shaped and 
matured them. 

A great inheritance is ours. We shall but indifferently discharge 
our trust if wq do not hand this inheritance down richer than before, 
Alaulaiia Sulaiman Kadwi has drawn ux) .a heavy indictment against 
us, and to all a|)i38arance it is an unanswerable one. With the 
exception, says he, of the 'life and writings of Makhdum-ul-Miilk 
Biiiari, we have ...suft’ered the rest , to pass into neglect and oblivion. 
And in sui)X3ort of this indictment he argues that the life of Shaikh 
Barh, an eminent physician of Bihar, is disposed of in a fe-w lines. 
A distinguished ■ family of traditionistS' w^ould have passed out of 
thought, out of mind, but for the merest accident that a document, 
bearing the ■ signatures of some of its members, finds a place in the 
archives of Phulwari. Again, not the slightest , inf ormatioii is 
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availablt* as to wlio were the Bihari contributors to the Fatawa4- 
Ahinnjln. Nor is any light shed on the author of the Sullam and 
Mmalhim. Miilia Muhibiillah Bihari, except a passing gleam in the 
SiihJiui-tihJImjaiii of Azad Bilgrami. No happier either has been 
the lot of Gholam Yahya Bihari, though his work on philosophy has 
Instructed countless generations of students in Bihar. The only 
reference to Mm is in Azad’s Ab4-Hayat^ and that too comes in 
incident ally in connection with an anecdote of M.azhar-i-Jan Janaii. 
And if such has been the fate of the earlier generation, no better 
have the great pioneers of living memory fared. 

This criticism, coming as it does from one of the most erudite 
of our men, calls for instant attention. 

What then must we do if wo are to justify ourselves before the 
world, — na}' before the bar of our own conscience ? True, such 
admirable institutions as the Translation Bureau of the Usmania 
Univei'sity, the Anjtmi(m4-Ta/raqqi4-Urdu, with its headquarters at 
Atirangabad, and the IMr-ul-Miisamiifin at Azamgarli have done a 
great deal, but A¥e need a greater and more extended activity yet 
for the cultivation and diftiision of our language and literature. 

Can we think without shame that our classics should be in- 
accessible, or only accessible in editions unworthy of them % Who 
can think without a blush that our great men should pass away 
without a fitting memorial or even a commemorative biography ? 

No inspiration is more enduring, more arousing than the one 
that comes from the lives of our owm men or through the channel 
of our own literature. It is that inspiration and that alone wiiich 
will spur us on to deeds of equal, or perhaps of greater renowm. It 
is that again wdiich will urge us on to hold worthily the torch held 
by our forbears. Nothing else can or wdll. When I came here last 
September to address the Bihar students I w^as profoundly impressed 
by their w'armth and zeal for their Motherland. This is a helpful, 
hopc^ful sign. They need direction. Feed them on your own 
literature ; fill them with the inspiration that lies therein ; teach them 
to love ail that is their own; instil in them a sense of duty and 
responsibility ; train them for the trusteeship which w^'ll be theirs 
in the days to come, and half the battle is done. Can anyone miss 
the tokens of patriotic devotion or the thunderous reverberations of 
patriotic love ? Dedicate yourself then heart and soul to the rearing 
of a Temple of Learning, where your own language will he the 
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presiding Deity. Yes ! a" Temple of Learning reared by the united 
hand of all ; for is not our literatui'e the joint creation: of ns both 
'Hindus, and Miiliamiiiadans ? ■ There will the powers of creation and 
assimilation, distinctive in our literature, .i-eceive ampler and., ampler 
scope: there will the common pursuit bring us closer and closer 
together : there will the common language effect a truer and truer 
unity : and from there, that Pantheon of Sweetness and Light, 
will a new gospel of humanity, transcending: all barriers, unite xis 
all in one fond embrace. 
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Syed YusiTEUDDnsr Ahmad Balkhi, 

Madrasa Islamla Shamstd Floda., Patna. 
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^ ^ obbix ciAjjxs^a. 

"* i ^ ^ jf>/Oti^ C-ii^ ( , *J 

^!jjp5 y^sp^i. ^ jj ^ « jij jj ftibf ^ ^^Jj4?4AA^J ^5*^ 1a£2ljcI 

^ ^_jj.4 di <?;ajj.J» ji ^ } iSj^^ LS^ 

% ^ ya.X:sxx> ijasx/o jJ 1^ jUcix/o - (J.as<i ^ 4^^ j-^ 

L-^jt C5”^v 4^’{fu V.)*“*m':’ J 
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^■tip 4^^-^ 0^1 ix^AU^ 4^^“^ ci/otiss k,x3i^ ^ 

lai^r^^AX A. Glsk. ^ii^. cJ*J?b Jbass <i;j jJ )y-^ 

^iajlJsX! A/-ssI-«ci 

<Ly ^.waj jj y^d uiilsi.x i?!l:st.J il ci>UA6j.xli. ^^.Cf 

^ ^ j^iiAsk.f ^ (J^l ^ \z)“}:^' 

V— ^.) j^ljbssfct <i£^ lJ^ ^ 
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4jfA)f ^ y^UI*wo uiLax iL, jj^sXii. ^4jj axi3 4j<plapi.^f jC 0«xj 
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4^ ^!d J.4 -j^y ^ A. jjf 

A- C^ii. jJ jjjJr ^2i?i,3^G i.jG <itt ^ e;4j 

il. ^ t 'It d ^U« cA^aAJ 
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^ C.J'^ ti.5^ j i,^X j|.A^AX ) JjAx (^vAiS* 

- A u^-itj? »— ^ IAL 4 J i4)-f;'^ (4^4^ ^_^JIax ^S"tkjf tjy 11^ 'lfj>) 

^j)Ax k.j^b A ^ji^ibk. <iii v^ib* Af ^Ajf Ai' A Aj oi^ cAjt ^ 4 '“’ cJ"’ 4 rj 
lJ^I? ( 4 )“^!'^^'^ A*s 2.5 ^vctsx^wt ^^^4 A 515^ ^'J) Ab>.t 

*^” 44 ^^ ” j<?"^ ly^ **"” Ai 3 fi 3 jyt 

L 5 ^ ^*''***^ ^ 14^^ A.a 41^ {^^yplsvAXi f ^ c.' ii 0 *“ ^ t 4 )'»'^' A- j^^AA/v41.x 

^A*sf AS' a Gba^ .b4N4si lAAf j^xiArsxx - 6_5^ftx 4^'^:!'^ O^j.^ 

^i3^j I <»— J|iji,A4I^ y\^J \JZ^^Slji:r iap.x|^ 

^ b*!>^5' AjI/^aw k' ^df ^j.jL^t Jyf ^j-iljr;! A Ait-Al 

j>jj(i> CJ*'^ ^ A?*^ ;>.4.3 ;xx d^fii.j A ^ ! V t AAjwo 

lijf iXJ 4- 545^"=^ (J.!'IAj Jj>u a Gi^ Aaj A-Ait lAjJ <3^ 

. ^ l4)'«*"® A- ^^i WWnla ii. yXAi ^J^«W.X? AjtdWwv^f 
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MJa clAriSlj Jjji J^iif^iSslw - ^laxj t-jC-jt A. 

— — ' (jij t'AuAj 

A {jmJjT ^ A < 5:4^5' i^^Uj l4:yM4.^*s c5u 

&j <L- ^L— CJ^'^ C-^ssxj IaS^ <ij ^b) 
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tjjfj ^£it oUiSxs il ^yL^t 

jjkjlf <£l- ^ iyA !lj>kjlj ^ ^ i!^ J%^ 

4^ U/ US' ^jIdUx! b ^-vot^x) ^A^- ah. <iCb(.A^^ A- ^ 
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ABU TAMMAM’S POETRY. 


A. Haq. 

Ttie poems of Abu Tammam, the leader of the great Abbasid 
trio, ^ were frequently studied and appreciated during the poet's hfe 
time. But, though they continued for a long time after his death 
to receive the admiration of hterary men, the appearance of 
Mutanabbi ^ on the poetical horizon somewhat dimmed their fame. 
To-day, wherever Arabic literature is studied Mutanabbi is held in 
high esteem as the greatest poet that the Islamic age has produced. 
In earlier times, no doubt, the Diwans of all the three poets, were 
equally studied and it became a matter of controversy which of 
the three was the best. The author of al-Mathal-al-Sair, who lived 
in the later decades of the sixth century of the Hijra, recommends 
the study of these three Diwans to the exclusion of all others,'^ and 
further relates that when he went to Damascus and to Egypt,^ he 
found that the literary men of those places did not study carefully 
the poems of Abu Tammam and Mutanabbi.® 

As has been already stated, Mutanabbi is the most popular 
of modern Arabic poets in the East of to-day. Numerous editions 
of his Diwan have been and are still being published, while on the 
contrary, the poems of Abu Tammam are seldom read ; so far, only 
four editions of the Diwan having been issued. No doubt his difficult 
style, his frequent employment of obscure words, and the complex 
nature of the poems have contributed much to their unpopularity. 
Below will be found a passage from Aghani which illustrates the 
views that were held when the author of that great work lived.® 
Speaking of Abu Tammam, he says, ' He was a gifted poet of subtle 
intellect, fond of unusual and obscure ideas. He has a style of his 
own in Mutabaqa (Antithesis) which almost entitles him to be con- 
sidered its originator. Although many of the poets who preceded 


^ i.e. Aba Tammam, Bahturi, and Mutanabbi. 

2 b. 303 A.H., d. 354 A.H. 

2 AJ. Mathal-al. Sair 470-472, pub. Cairo, cf. Nishwar of Taiiukhi 177 
.(1,6-19)., 

^ 587 A.H. and 696 A.H. respectively. ^ Bee ibid., 469-470. 

^ He died in 356 A.H. Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 5, 149-168, 
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liim introduced that figure ' of rhetoric into their poems, yet ' he 
surpassed tlieiii all in the extent to which he has made use of it in 
all its forms. Some of his poems are perfect and peerless, but many 
of them are altogether commonplace while some are entirely worth- 
less. At the present time there may be said to be two parties, one, 
of his zealous' supporters, who go so far as to call him. the greatest 
poet of ancient and modern times, the other, of those who in their 
brazen partisanship deliberately parade his worthless pieces, and 
conceal his good ones.’ ^ This quotation gives in brief form a 
correct estimate of the views held by the rival parties regarding the 
poetry of Abu Tammam. Buhturi (d. 284 A.H.), a contemporary 
poet, is related to have said that Abu Tammam’s best poems are 
better than his own.^ Again Muharrad‘^ is said to have declared, 
when asked to compare Abu Tammam and Buhturi ' Abu Tammam 
digs out subtle and elegant ideas ; his choicest poems are better than 
those of Buhturi or any other modern poet that preceded him, but 
the uuiforraity of Biihturi’s diction is siq^erior to that of Abu 
Tammam.’ There are among critics those who treat his poetry 
unjustly. His vigorous style, clothed in various forms of rhetoric, 
Ins use of well-chosen words, his zeal in exploring new fields of ideas, 
the impressiveness of his diction — ail these qualities that make him 
a gi'eat poet, are disregarded by those critics who have taken upon 
tiiemsoives the odious task of condemning his poetry in season and 
out of season. True, as has already been pointed out, sometimes 
his excessive use of the figures of rhetoric,’'^ of words® obscure and 
ideas difiiciiit of comprehension, mar his poetry, but on this account 
he cannot altogether be condemned. There is hardly any poet either 
of the pagan days or of the Islamic age who has not been attacked 
and even held in derision by critics.'^ With regard to Abu Tammam ’s 



^ Aghtiui xv% J)(>. 2 al-Muwazaua, 5, cf. Aghaiii xviii, 168. 


Died ill 2Sij or :28r> A.H. ^ MasucU vii, 154-L56. 

Cf. A midi 114—121 al-Wasata by Jurjaiii 60 seqq. 

The poofe describing his poems says (Diwmi 29, li): 

Ibn Kashiq (iimda 86) quotes the remark of Ibn-ai-Riinii (d. in 283 or 
284 A.H.) in which the lattor says, ^ If Abu Tammam could express his 
meanings by using JSTabathean words, he would not fail to employ them’. 

^ hi von the Muallaqa of Imriiu’i-Qays is attacked vehemently by Abu 
Balii* Baqiilani (d. 403 A.H.) in Ijaz-ai-Quran (75 seqq pub. Cairo, 1315 A.H.). 
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poetry, Al-Maarri (d. 449 A.H.) in- his .book DMkra'^ Habib says, 
^ Tlie imderstanding of Abii Tammam’s poems was rendered more 
difficult by the ‘'^relators” who were not well versed in literature 
and the ignorant transcribers who misplaced vowels and even 
changed the letters.’ Like all great writers and poets Abu Tammam 
was the product of an intellectual ancestry. In his poems, as we 
shall see later, he mentions many poets of Jahiiiyya and Islam. He 
acknowledges Kuthayyir as the master composer of the nasib (the 
erotic -prelude). He struck out a new path in the field of Arabic 
poetry which was followed by many eminent poets. In writing 
the history of Arabic poetry we shall have to call the period beginning 
with the Caliphate of Mutasim as the period of Abu Tammam. 

In comparing his poetry with that of Buhtiiri and Mutanabbi what 
strikes one most is that many ideas and expressions are common 
to all of them. Abu Tammam was well versed both in pre-Islamic 
and Islamic poetry,^ as his famous anthology of Hamasa bears witness, 
and his acquaintance with these could not bxit have influenced his 
ideas and diction. Though the easy style of Biihturi and the fine 
texture of Mutanabbi’s versification stand in vivid contrast to that 
of Abu Tammam, yet it is futile to deny the influence which the 
thought and expression of the latter have exercised over them. 
Indeed Buhturi^ has avowed the greatness of Abu Tammam ; but 
Mutanabbi was too proud to give him an equally generous recogni- 
tion. The following interesting dialogue took place between 
Muhammad b. Hasan-al-Hatimi (d. 388 A.H.) and Mutanabbi.^ When 


Of. al-Wasata 11-12— Amidi 16, seqq. Ya-tima (i, 105-125) by Thaalibi in which 
he has criticised Mutanabbi. 

1 Hajji Khalifa (Kashf-al-Zunun) iii, 253. The book 33hikra-Habib 
in which al Maarri has selected Abu Tammam’s poems and explained them^, 
is not so far discovered. 

2 Amidi 23. cf. Ibn Khallikan, i, 151. 

Cf. Aghani xviii, 168, Buhturi revising the memory of DiOoil and Abu 
Tammam says (Amidi, 21): 

also incidentally he mentions the name of Abu Tammam in his Diwan (58, 
i, last line) pub. Cairo. 

4 Yaqiit’s Irshad vi, 6, 513-517. Of. Ibn laallilmn i 646-64S. 
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Hatimi- mentioned the name ■■ of Abu Tammam to Miitanabbi the 
latter exclaimed in surprise,- ' Who is Abu Tammam?’ To which 
Hatiini replied, ‘ The man on whose poems thou hast committed 
plagiarism Whereupon Mutanabbi declared, ' I swear I have not 
read a single one of his poems and strangely enough began to recite 
some of Abu Tammam’s verses and to pour ridicule on them, thereby 
showing clearly that he was acquainted with the poems of the latter. 
Probably the fear that he would be accused of plagiarism urged 
him to make the statement which was obviously false.^ 

The golden age of the Abassid period in which scientific and 
literary activities flourished could not have failed to exercise a great 
influence on Abu Tammam. His poems show that he had no small 
acquaintance with the science and literature of the time.^ He 
incidentally refers in his poems to matters relating to Isnad,^ 
Jurisprudence,^ Metre, ^ Grammar,® and Astronomy.*^ 

Abu Tammam regarded the relationship of poets to one another 
as binding and sacred. In the valedictory^ poem addressed to his 
friend Ali b. Jahm he says, ‘ If we are not of the same parentage, 
yet there is the kinship of literature that binds us together His 
friendship with Hasan b. Wahb was in no small degree affected by 
this relationship in letters.® He asks the favour of Abdul-Lah b. 
Tahir as of a person who has a fine Judgment of poetry.^® Again in 
praising Muhammad b. Malik-al-Zayyat he lays stress on the obliga- 
tion that letters impose upon him and requests him to help literature 
to thrive under his auspices.^^ 

1 See al-Wasata (169 seqq) in which a description of Mntanabbi’s 
plagiarism is given, 

2 Masiidi (VII, 166) says ‘ Al-Suli (d. 335 A.H.) in his biography of 
Abn Tammam quotes the following line (Diwan 3) (12) in the praise of wine 
as an example of the poet’s scholarship : 

■ ». . o'** ■ 

The wine that has the attributes given by Jahmites to God, save that they 
name her as the essence of things. Jahm b. Safwan, the leader of the Jahmites, 
asserts that the Divine attributes should be different from human attributes. 
Shahrastani i, 60. 

2 Chain of authorities who relate the traditions, Diwan 76 (11). 

4 Diwan 346 (9). ^ Diwan 81 (6). 

» Diwan 3 (10), 279 (15), 308 <13). 7 Diwan 7 (13). 

8 Diwan 86. 9 Diwan 214 (13). 

10 Diw^ 316 (13). 11 Diwan 50 (7-10). 
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Abu Tammam in his poems mentions many poets of pagan and 
Islamic days, and alludes to other men of letters and art. Among 
the poets referred to by him are Imrnnl-Qays,^ Abid b. al-Abras/'^ 
Znha 3 rr,^ Labid,^ Ziyad^ (i.e. Nabigha of Dhnbyan), the two Ashas® 
(i.e. Maymun b. Qays Asha of Wali and Asha of Bahila, JarwaF 
(al-Hutaya), Farazdaq,^ Akhtal,^ Jarir,*® al-Baith/^ Ghaylan^^ (Dhu-1- 
Rumma) Masud,^^ the brother of Dhu-’l-Riimma. He also mentions 
the name of Knthayyir in connection with his erotic preludes/^ 
of Layla-al-Akhyaliyya as a writer of elegies.^® He refers to the 
Yatima of Ibn-abMuqaffa‘, (d. circa 142 A.H.) as a masterpiece 
of eloquence.^® Ma^bad he calls him the greatest of singers. Praising 
the easy style of Znhayx, he says, that his ideas were not in need 
of explanation by Hippocrates, the physician.’ 

Most of the names of women mentioned in the erotic preludes, 
in which he sings about their love as did the old Arabian bards, 
seem to be quite fictitious, since there is hardly anything in his poems 
suggesting that any one of them was a real person. Though in one 
of his elegies he laments the death of a slave girl, he does not mention 
her name. Even many places mentioned in the erotic preludes 
are fictitious, his mention of such places being the result of his 
imitation of the earlier poets. There are, nevertheless, many places 
mentioned in his poems with which he was acquainted, such as 
Nisabur, Raqqa,^^ etc. 

1 Diwan 23 (last line), 87 (13) in this vers© he calls him by the name of 

>J4 

(JJUaJf i£JULJf libe vagrant prince), 322 (14). 

2 84 (last line). 3 439 (6). 4 82 (9), 363 (1), 87 (13). 

5 80 (13). 6 87 (13). 7 65 (15). 

8 153 (last line), 238 (5), 396 (5). » 238 (5). 

10 67 (Pennitimate line), 496 (5). n 67 (Penultimate line). 

12 9 ( 6 ), 496 (15). 13 82 ( 8 ). 

34 26 (9); 40 (2); the poet calls him Kathir while his real name is 
Knthayyir. Of. Amidi, 5. 

15 40 (1). 

16 40 (2) two Yatimas one of which is al-Durrat-al- Yatima, together with 
other small treatises by Ibn-al-Muqaffa* were edited by Kurd Ali and published 
at Cairo, in 1331 A.H. But the authenticity of the Yatimas may be disputed. 

17 103 (7). 18 489 (7). 

16 e.g. Zaynab, Rabah, (18, penultimate line), etc. 

21 e.g. Aqiq, Liwa, UOyab, Diwan 12 (4, 9). 

22 Cf. the 1st part of the chapter. 


20 388 (12). 
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Among many interesting features' of Abu Tammam’s poems 
one that arrests attention is Ms frequent reference to the days of 
llif* week on wliicli events took place. Monday, the day on which 
Abu Said achieved a great victory ; ^ Tuesday was the day on w^hich 
Unnayr Ibn Walid^ died, and also a loathsome day being that on 
which he was separated from his ^beloved; Thursday was the day 
when Badlidh,"^ the fortress of Babak, fell to the Caliph’s arms, and 
also the day on which Mu'tasim ^ died and his son Wathiq acceded 
to the Caliphate, as well as the day of separation from his beloved ; ® 
Friday wus the day*^ on which Abu Said routed Babak in Muqan, 
Saturday the day of his victory over the Romans, ^ a victory which 
causes time to eliange frowms into smiles whenever it remembers 
that it has begotton such a Saturday Apparently Sunday and 
Wednesday did not produce events which remained in the memory 
of the ])oet. 

Ho w-^as not only a poet but also a great anthologist. Indeed, 
Tilmizi {d. b{)2 A.H.) mentions the opinion held by many that Abu 
Tammam displayed his poetic power more conspicuously in the 
compilation of liis anthology of Hamasa than in the poems he himseM 
composed.^ 

Six anthologies w^erc compiled by Abu Tammam but of these 

I?' 

(miy one (viz. Hamasa) is extant. Their names are given below : — 

(1) Ikhtiyar-ai-Qabaih the greater, containing select verses 

from tribal lays. 

(2) Ikhtiyar-ai-Qabaili, selections from tribal lays by little 

knowm poets. 

(3) Ilditmir Sliuh’a-al-Fuhul,^^ selections of masterpieces by 

pagan and Islamic poets ending with Ibrahim b. 

Harma. 

(4) ai-Hamasa. 

(5) Ikhtiyar ahMuqattaa‘t arranged in similar order as the 

last but beginning with love poems. 

(6) Selections from modern poets. 


I 293 (11). 2 360 (13). 3 64 (2). 4 263 (6). 

276 (11). 438 (2) : 445 (6). 7 102 (4). s 297 (5-7). 

Tibrizfs Commentary on Hamsa (od. by Frelag) i, 2. 

Al-Mumazana, 23, cf. Tibrizi’s Commentary on Hamsa i, 2. pub. Leiden 
Ibn Khallikan i, 151. 

Airddi (23) says it was a well-known anthology. 
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All tkese anthologies were extant in the time of al-Amidi ^ and 
a copy of the anthology first named was also in the possession of 
the author of Khizanat-al-Adab.^ Hamasa, his famous anthology, 
was composed by the poet when he was returning from a visit to 
Abdul-Lah b. Tahir, the governor of Khurasan, and was detained 
by snow in Hamadhan where he resided with Abul-Wafa b. Salama 
who possessed a library in which w^ere collections of poems composed 
by the bards of the desert and other authors. After a careful study 
of these collections he compiled many anthologies one of which is the 
Hamasa.^ 

His Diwan was arranged in alphabetical order by Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Yahya ahSuli (d. 335 A.H.) and afterwards re- 
arranged in order of subjects by Ali b. Hamza al-Isphahani.^ Various 
commentaries of the Diwan were written, two of these, one com- 
pendious, the other exhaustive, being the work of Tibrizi.^ Of the 
first of these two manuscripts, two copies are extant, one at Leiden, 
the other in the India Office library. Other commentaries were 
written by Husayn b. Muhammad al-Rafii', known as al-Khali', who 
lived about 380 A.H. by Abu’-l-Bayhan-al-Khawnrzami, who died 
after 440 A.H. and by Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Asha‘ri 
who died in 370 A.H.,® while Abul-Barakat-al-Irbali (d. 637) wrote 
an exhaustive commentary on the Diwan in ten volumes.'^ As has 
already been pointed out al-Maarri compiled and commented on 
a selection of the poems of Abu Tammam in a work entitled Dhikra 
Habib.8 

Many others have written works in wffiich they have selected 
Abu Tammam’s poems attacked or defended him or compared him 
with other poets. They are as follows : — 

1 Amidi made a selection of poems from this anthology which was not 
so well known, Muwazana 23. 

2 Hasan b. Bishr-al-Midi died after 371 or 870 A.H. Yaqtit (Irshad) 
vi, 3, p. 54. 

3 i, 172, pub. Cairo. The author Abdul Qadir b. XJmar-al-Baghdadi 
died in 1093. Brockelmann’s Cesch. der Arab. Litt, ii, 286. 

Tib. i, 2. Ibn Khallikan i, 151. cf. Masudi vii, 166. 

^ Ibn Khallikan i, 152. 

5 Hajji Khalifa iii, 254. One incomplete copy of Tibrizi’s commentary 
exists in the Kliedivial Library. 

6 Hajji Klialifa iii, 254. 

7 See ihid,f 255. All of these works appear to have been lost. 

8 Ibn Khallikan i, 41. Hajji KhaUfa hi, 253. 

29 
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(1) al-Miiwazana ^ by al-Amidi, in which the author has made 

a comparison between Abu Tammam and al-Biihturi. 
He is also the author of a work in which the objections 
raised by Ahmad b. Ubayd-al-Lah-al-QutrabuIii ^ are 
answered. 

(2) al-Qutrabulh wrote a book pointing out the various 

defects in the poet’s style. 

(3) Diryaq-al-Rkr by Qudama b, Jafar^ in which the poet 

is criticised. 

(4) Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Tayfur/ has produced a work 

pointing out the plagiarism committed by Biihtiiri 
on Abu Tammam’s poems. 

(5) Abu-ul-Diya.^ Bishr b. Yahya-al-Nasibi is the author of a 

work in which he points out the plagiarism committed 
by Buhturi on Abu Tammam’s poems. 

(6) Ali b. Muhammad al-Sumaysati ® has written the poet’s 

life and made selection of his poems. 

(7) Muhammad and Sai'd, the two sons of Hashim,^ together 

compiled a -work which contains a biography of the 
poet as well as selections from his poems. 

(8) Ahmad b. Muliammad al-Marzuqi has written a book in 

defence of the poet.® 

To many of the objections raised by Amidi, Sharif- al-Murtada 
(d. 436 A.H.) has replied in his Amali ® and in the book of al-Shihab 
hl-Shayb-Wal-Shabab.^® Many of his verses have been explained 


1 Was first published in. Constantinople in 1287 A.H. and again reprinted 
in Beyrout in 1332 A.H. 

2 A1 Muwazana 56, Fihrist (ed. by Flugel) 154. 

3 Fihrist 130. He died after 320 A.H. Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 6, p. 204. 

4 Fihrist 146. He died in 280 Yaqut’s Irshad vi, i, 152-157. 

5 Fihrist 149. Irshad vi, 2, p. 367. 

® Fihrist 154. In Irshad his name is given as Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Shimshati. He died after 377 A.H, Irshad vi, 5, p. 375. cf. Majam of Yaqut 
iii, 320. 

7 Fihrist 169. 

8 Called Hajji Khalifa, iii, 254, Marzuqi died in 

421 A.H. Irshad vi, 2, p. 103. None of these except al-Muwazana by 
Amidi are now known to exist, 

® Cairo. 

Constantinople, published in 1302 A.H. 
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by tine author of Sharh-al-Madaun ^ and al-Jiirjani (d. 366 A.H.) 
in Ms book al-Wasata^ has criticised Ms poems. 

Biographies of the poet were written by Abu Bakr-al-Suli,^ and 
by Muhammad b. Imran-al-Marzubani> 

His poems have been divided into eight categories, viz .:- — 

1. The Panegyrics — al-Madaih. 

2. The Elegies — al-Marathi. 

3. Complaints and rebukes— al-Mua'tabat, 

4. Love poems — al-Ghazal. 

5. Descriptive poems— al-Awsaf. 

6. Poems of boasting — al-Eakhr. 

7. Lampoons and satires — al-Hija. 

8. Poems on asceticism — ^al-Zuhd, 

His Diwan is full of epigrams ^ ; and several poems were written 
by him as poetical epistles to Ms friends.® 

From a poem'^ which he wrote in reply to a friend’s letter, it is 
evident that the practice of pointing and vocalising letters was 
common in his time. 


3- aUt aj by Hbayd-ai-Lah b. Abd-al-Kafi, pub. 

Cairo, 1331 A.H. 

2 Pub. Sayda in 1331 A.H. ^ Ibn. Khallikan i, 643. 

4 Fihrist 132, died in 384. Ibn Khallikan i, 643. 

5 416 ^ etc. Many of his verses are quoted in the Kamil of Mubbarrad 
to be cited as proverbs. See Kamil ed. by Wright. Chap, xxxii, 232, 238. 

6 Diwan 241, 343-346, 405. 7 418-419. 



AN UNKNOWN ANCIENT ARABIC ODE. 


Br. S. M. HussAm, M.A., B.Phil. (Oxon). 

The author of this poem is an-Nazzar b. Hashim al-Asadi. 
Nothing is known of the poet; he has no article in the Aghani 
or anywhere else. In the British Museum MS. of the Eatab al- 
Manzum wa ’1-Manthur, however, our poem is found largely quoted 
and mentioned 'as a post-Islamic product’.^ This gives an index 
to the poet’s time. Besides, in the poem he has not only used ' ar- 
Rahman,’ a name of God in the Quran, ^ but he has also employed 
' Rajaz Mashtur’ — an unusual metre for an early poet. We can, 
thus, only gather that an-Nazzar b. Hashim was an Islamic poet. 

This long ode of an-Nazzar has not been published anywhere. 
It is an extremely difficult poem ; in several places it is hard to follow 
what the poet means. He uses very difficult, and, at times, unusual 
words to suit the rhyme, as it seems. 

The poem is, however, highly interesting — particularly in its 
fine pictures of animal life. It is wholly descriptive, without any 
ulterior object such as is found in the classical odes, and describes 
successively several animals. 

The poet begins sadly describing the ruined traces of his former 
association that dispersed on the outbreak of a great famine (vv. 
1-5) : he then recollects his early days when he rode forth on the 
' bold demon of youth ’ (vv. 6-7) which he successively compares 
to an onager (vv. 8-11) escaping the hunter (w. 12-26), to an ostrich 
hastening with its female towards their egg (w. 27-40), to an antelope 
encountering the dogs of a huntsman (vv. 41-54), and to a falcon 
chasing a flight of sand-grouse (w. 55-60), likened to a hunter, a 
plunderer by night and to a luckless gambler (vv. 61-64). The poet 
then ends by resuming the description of his mount — seemingly, a 
she-camel (vv. 65-66). 


1 Fol. 56b : ^ . 

2 ‘ Ar-Rahman ’ is, however, found in the pre-Islamic inscriptions. 
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-P 
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O O ^ C* ^ O' ^ 

j iS—aJ I ^ Iftia^l^ O li^llawaxi 

& ,0 ^O ^ ^0'$ O' ✓ if o ✓ 

^iXo f (JS5 jj 

o o5 o o <<• 

f (Jtxot (iJmXO 

j Li^IIaJ ftXj j 

O ^O O X O^ O 'O 0«-o ytj^'h'- 

f J 1^ 

O -< Cl ✓v**^ x' 

Uij)t^/t O' Mjc j 

O ✓ ^ Oj’ O y'J’ yO 

(1) Nothing did stir up a passion fondly associated with grief 
And the tears of an eye shedding in profusion, continually 

pouring — 

(2) Except the remains of a familiar ash-heap, 

And a familiar ruined dwelling and cattle-pens ; 

(3) Or (pegs looking) like horns, and brownish, dark-coloured 

(hearth-stones), 

Which were formerly grey, and two see-saws ; 

(4) Or (trenches) like bent bows, which have stones set up 
Being left unoccupied for a long time in the past. 

(5) Time of famine called them to a death from hunger, 
Which forcibly causes separation among friends. 

(6) And I see myself in the visitations of youthful folly, 

In the days when my womenfolk travelling were cheering 
other women travelling : 

(7) The days of my journeying on the bold demon of youth, 
When unto my ^ jinn ’ I drew the 'jiimsb 

^ . ' ■ . ■■■■■• 

% «« Uacuftxj « (If) 

^ j wUj-a |*^x> oUiw w Jb^jllb (1J*) 

Uiajuo UiT jtbsdb 


a — ft/ ^ a-J(^ ' (1^1) 


U-— AXj a LJ 

jf 

•• y' ✓ 

(ir) 


^ ^ ^ Of 



4 1 A ^ f 

(ir) 




^ tnHiinn. 


(IP) 


j> 

JUo 1i| iUiU 3^ (ifi) 


O'Oy^'H yjfi O O ^ O ^ ^ 

^ (Jf/O edap-^li (H) 




cc 
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(8) As tliough I (were) upon (a wild ass) slender in the loins, tall, 
Sturdy, whose repeated braying sounded lilce the twanging 

of a bow, — 

(9) Amidst barren (she-asses), who suffered through him 

annoyance, 

Like mirrors smooth between the hips. 

(10) He stood upon a hillock, rugged in barrenness, 

Ascending the stone-heaps set up as land-marks, like a man 

who is robbed off and is naked. 

(11) He forsook one companion after another and went ahead 
Of full-grown (she-asses), whose teeth are in even rows. 

(12) A straight run is his walk in the fine sand, 

Full of sprightliness, his tendon-sinews are lilie high roads ; 

(13) And (he has) hard hoofs with which he guards against 

the ground, 

Which are protected from the rubbing of the stony ground. 

(14) If his braying opens his two jaws so that two bundles of 

herb (fall) out, 

The two jaws have not grasped upon it. 

(15) He has shin-bones which have no fault as to pains ^ in 

them, 

And which are made for running ; and a fleshy back— 

(16) Extending to firm-fleshed shank-muscles imbedded 
In a pair, in firm flesh with smooth ankle-bones ; 

(17) I'^Tiich are fastened under shank-bones, bare of flesh, 
Wliioli are made very secure against slipping while running, — 

(18) Until when the night sx^read over the heaps of stones, 
Where the land-marks resemble one another in the midst 

of depressed lands, 

(19) He remembers the flowing water which he is wonted (to 

drink), 

And the coolness of which quenches the thirst of the thhsty 
(beast). 

(20) Between him and the water (lies in wait) a skulking hunter, 

a skilful one. 

Who is getting ready an arrow, grasping hold of a bow which 
cleaves to its string. 


i The second is infinitive of (3^, to have pain in the shin-bone. 
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(21) (Not ) till when it became possible for Mm (to make) a 

charge (on the ass) — 

Not far off and near the side of the herbs (of the hunter’s 
lair) — 

(22) (That) he mounted (on the bow) an arrow whose head was 

about a span, 

And whose shaft was but a Httle less than two spans. 

(23) Then his palm placed over the notch between two (ends of 

the arrow) 

K well-twisted cord^ behind the evenly cut narrow feather. 

(24) But the changing fates of death,’ and the action of the 

Merciful (God) 

Turned the arrow aside when it flew towards him. 

(25) And it turned roimd deviating — ^no greater would be the 

deviation 

Of a wingless bird, 

(26) And he hastened out the second (arrow) to shoot with, 
But in a short time did the two sides of the valley enclose 

him.^ 

(27) (Am I as though) on that ass or on an old male ostrich, 

smft-running, 

Scald-headed, seeldng eagerly the colocynth (plants by the 
side of) water-courses, 

(28) Father of young ostriches, with hollow shin-bones, 

Of fearful mind, and ' light-witted’. 

(29) As though it were an Abyssinian who appears, 

Yelling out, in two shabby garments which he has inherited 

(30) One— the inner— white, and the outer, black : 

And the two garments do not do more than cover him. 

(31) Having a circular head, as if his beak 

On his head were two clefts of the end pieces of a bow’' broken 
apart. 

(32) Knock-kneed, small-headed, and the front part of (his) 

neck sticking out, 

And his skull looking Hke a small pomegranate. 

^ The commentary explains as light; but the word 

really means ® firmly twisted’ like rope. 

2 That is, ‘ the wild ass escaped 
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(33) Then competes with him a smali-headed female, 

(And) they both race and both run. 

(34) When she shakes her shoulder, it seems as though 
There are, on her, two halves of a bough of the date-palm 

(35) They began to search for food ; then when darkness came 

over them 

And over the eggs to which they were repairing, 

(36) Tliey remembered their egg in front of which (was) 

The rugged, hard ground of as-Suban after its alluvial soil ; 

(37) Then (the male ostrich) hastened Ms pace, being full of 

energy, 

Leading (his) mate along sandy ways, neither languid nor 
weak. 

(38) Wlien she hoped that she would escape from him, he 

increased for her 
His pace in various ways. 

(39) She cast up in every land 

Crest-like dust-clouds, which softened its surface. 

(40) They spread out over their eggs (wings) — 

Like a tent which had lost its two posts. 

(41) (Am I, as it were, upon) such (an ostrich) or upon a swift 

antelope, pasturing freely 

On a day of slight dew, whose two horns are black ; 

(42) That appears like a lancer in a furred coat of the Tartars,^ 
Which is vTapped round him so as to clothe Ms two ankles. 

(43) When he came early in the morning to a long and winding 

tract of sand, 

The voice of a hunter startled him and call of a spy. 

(44) He was not used to go forth in the morning except straying 

alone, 

Leaving the friendly / Arta ’ tree to* graze on the wild ' Sa’daii ^ 
herbs. 


(45) When the hounds tore the sides of his body 
As the tailors^ tear the cloths of a land-owner, 



2 usually means a ‘ sailor ’ or ‘ boat-man ’ : Ibn Qutaibah expiains 

■ . '-jj . ' . 

it here as or ‘tailor’ j but this is a mere guess of his, which is one of his 

^ o / ■■ 

weaknesses. The correct reading is, however, ^ meaning ‘ the litigants 
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{46) He turnod back (to make) an attack aiming rightly, as 
■'though he was .. . 

A requiter on a day when two hostile troops come forth (to 
fight). 

(47) It seemed that his two horns, notwithstanding his sharp- 

ening (them). 

Were two broad-headed spears, while they were (in shape) 
two new moons. 

(48) As though he had hydrophobia, when he tore 
His bowels and pierced his breast. 

(49) When he had warded them ofi, he looked in the plain like 
A shining meteor driven to flight by two shining meteors, 

(50) Then he passes rolling up the distance (like cloth) and 

his running appears to be 

That of a race-course in the way he combines two kinds of 
running. 

(51) His blood covers pebbles — ^white pebbles ; ^ 

And the fire thereof shoots up with fire. 

(52) (A dust-cloud) which keeps close to him, resembling a 

tower as he throws it up, 

Thick and thin, in the bond of the plains 

(53) And when they returned, they returned defeated ; 

Before them other hounds had been served in lilie fashion 

(54) Then he made for the sandy ground of Haumal walking 
In spring-pastures which herdsmen have not used as pasture 

(55) Or (wore I as though) upon a falcon, drenched, which flies 

brought down 

With two wings of thick-set feathers, one on each side. 

(56) He espied a flock of sand-grouse 

Of dusky colour, aU in line, hastening to the water. 

(57) Then he pursued the swarm eagerly, 

Darting like a pestle of flint-stone. 

(58) They fly above him, at times he flies above them, 

Both making wonderful moves in striving. 

(59) Then he darts downwards, as they come down, like a 

flashing lightning, 

Penetrating through them like the awl of Wardan.^ 

1 We have here to imagine that in the struggle the antelope was hurt and 
was bleeding, perhaps, from the legs through the bites of the dogs. 

2 Warden is here apparently the name of a well-known cobbler but is 
not mentioned in any of the usual books of reference. 
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(60) On the sands of an elevated tract in a depressed ground, 
WMIe they were fluttering like the quivering motion of pools. 

(61) He was, as though, a hunter (who had) in his hands 
Five (birds) after two had escaped from him ; 

(62) Or like a night-robber who breaks its darkness 

Off some place like Amthal al-Kula with his spears.^ 

(63) Or like a gambler who has made a fire (in expectation of 

the Jinn) from his arrows 

And already have appeared there smoking and smoking ! 

(64) In an enclosure for cattle wherein (gathered) numerous 

hungry people 

Appearing as though they were eagles in the midst of eagles. 

(65) Thus is that (female camel) when the night- journeys last 

long, 

And pack-saddles are joined to pack-saddles. 

(66) And they give premature birth to (embryos) such as 

resemble full-grown young ostriches ; 

Their young ones at the time of birth were before fuUy 
developed.^ 

^ This verse is very obscure. Perhaps it can better be rendered: 

‘ Or like one who goes prowling about at night (and) 

At al-Murr^n stirs up sandgrouse from young ones which resemble 
kidneys ’ ; the naked young of the qata being likened to kidneys, because they 
have no feathers on them. Gf. the verse of ar-Ea’i cited by Ibn Qutaibah 
in the Ma’am sh-SM’r (MS.), I, 281 : 

2 That is, not aborted. The poet uses the rare plural of 

meaning ‘young camel at the time of birth’. See Lis^n, V, 301, 16, 



EARLY PERSIAN POETRY. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Db. M. Nizaiiubdik, 

Chairman of the Dept, of Per Sian i Osmania University^ 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Before discussing the subject, I must make an apology to the 
famous scholar A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
languages in the Columbia University, New York, for having 
borrowed the title of his exquisite book, ‘ Early Persian Poetry ’ 
for an exposition of the subject on a thoroughly critical basis. 

No doubt to many people, and even to some scholars, the 
condition under which the real growth and development of Persian 
poetry took place is not clearly loiown. In this article no claim 
to originality is laid by the writer of these lines ; but on the ground 
that a complete investigation of this problem has not been at- 
tempted by one scholar as yet, this notice might be considered as a 
result of the investigation and researches carried on this subject 
during the last three decades. 

One will admit that amongst the difficult problems that con- 
front the student of Persian literature is the discovery of the &st 
or the earliest or the oldest poet or piece of poetry. So far no 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence can be placed before us either 
by the older school of critics or by the modern workers in this field. 
There exists a vast amount of traditional literature about the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry. Prom the Chahdr Maqdld, Lubdbu^l’Albdb 
of ‘Awfi, Tazkiratu’sh-8hu‘ard of Dawlatshah, Majma‘u^DFusahd 
of Riza QuH down to Ethe and Paul Horn’s articles in the 
’ Grimdriss der iranischen Browne’s 'Literary History of 

Persia', Biberstein Kazimirski’s introduction to the Biwan of 
Minuchihri, Shibli’s Shi'ru'l-'Ajam and the most modern books on 
Persian literature, like Prof.. A, V. Williams Jackson’s ‘ Early Persian 
Poetry ’ published in 1920, Mr. B. Levy’s * Persian Literature ’ (1923), 
Prof. Hadi s ' Studies in Persian Literature' (1924), and Prof. 

"Abid Hasan Earidi’s ' Outline History of Persian Literature ' 
(1928), all these works discuss the subject on the data handed down 
from one generation to another without making a rigid inquiry as 
to the authenticity of the earlier statements. 
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PreJshmic Persian poetry according to Prof, Jackson's view, 

# 

Of all the countries of the world, no land has produced as many 
poets as Persia. Although the beginnings of Persian poetry are 
lost in the mists of antiquity, yet we may assume that the earliest 
poetry was of two types — ^the ballad and the epic. Of the primitive 
ballad no traces remain in Persian literature, of the epic in a later 
form the ^ Yddgdr4-Zarirdn ' is the best specimen. It is the 
Gathas, the oldest part of the Awesta, which are ascribed to Zoroaster, 
the founder of the religion, that may rightly be called the earliest 
specimen of Persian verse composition— (like the Vedic strophes). 
These ancient chants or psalms in verse are ruins preserved from 
Zoroastrian reform. At times the soul of the reformer is truly 
reflected in them as we may infer from the appeal to Ahura Mazdah 
and the celestial hierarchy in rhythmic measures. Besides the Gathas 
there are touches of poetry throughout the Awestan Yashts or 
' praises ’ in metrical stanzas glorifying the various personifications 
of divine powers or the demi-gods and heroes of the faith. These 
compositions in verse, sometimes mingled with prose, are later than 
the Gathas in language and in time of redaction, though metrically 
(and in certain religious aspects) older. The metrical stanzas of the 
Yashts, like numerous other parts of the Aweato, are composed in a 
somewhat free octosyilabio measure. Poetic strahis may be cau^ 
here and there in other parts of the sometimes embedded 

in the midst of prosaic passages— but they are not over -many in 
number. Sufficient, however, they are to show that the musical 
chord w^as struck nearly three thousand years ago in ancient Iran. 

Arthur Christensens goes a step further and writes in the 
‘ \ New^ 1920, Nos, 4-5, p. 25 :— 

hw olwf Iwjl 

dj.^,aSUc ) UtaptAjf Ci^s: jA ^ L jd 

b ^ jf 

yd cbXAj Axiaf cAj j aJLdli b 

ojUc otwf jf • o^f 

^ sS Yohukhschathra j 

Spentamainyu j (v, v) Lra lf“ \l , 

“ j (yj(e) Lju M jl 
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j; alilj v) LmA \ ytj a-^ af Ahunavaiti 

ispjii 1 1 j\ ' ^ly£L>o'yk ^ ^u a^ Ustavaiti 

fr jf yti a^ y a^ Vahischtoiti ^asu ^ . 

d^ld (f r j5 V) Lap^iib f ^ jt u-^J jy sS ^fj/wixi j (^j ^) 

^^Lu«jf jit vj>wwsf y^ ^ ^^LLo^a^f ^ysXfO ^j««t*y^l Lof 

j^asu ) w^S'^x) Ifflui) ^J^^^Jli> y jmj ^vjf ^ Oj^yc jsaj tjo IJiis 

4-^j aCJ^^ ^^tA«ax) dSJO cxamJ j ( 6^-ai.iyo c>ib ^Siaxjfc 

^ilaojfc c>Asi) yRj •- J5t>x5f j> ^ a«.k*j 

j^:’^^' i,5^^ b-yci^f jj a^yi^f 

oi^ <i-.^j (3"^^ ^ t— iX^ij ^b 

Ia»>.4^j j iijJlax3vj>ib yt tiKX* ys!o (jjf ^^^yj ^‘ibo 4>Jt^j 

a.Ji>^ ^Uutfjif y-^ y ^yic Cx-^^ JJtXw 

Aqa Piir-i-Dau’d who has edited and translated the Gathas 
and the Yashts in his scholarly introduction to the Yashts writes 
in the following manner about the metre of the Yashts, which I here 
reproduce in the original Persian: — 

0y b i^iT CX--#^ tiJ^itxs yj I^Aj — - ff a»fi^ 

(Syllabes) ^^iu5T f ^ ^ n ^ fp ^ ) r , 1 1 jUi:f ^ 

^ ^ ji t* L^T ^ ^ ^.^aT a L^aAi.) t^.,.j.JLc I i^y^"*^ 

^^■^AaT a ^^Ia^Aaw {,^;^tXX3P,j ^MwJU/O 3^ ^bb jj[ ■il^ii^M. v x? 2$tJsj<A 

3^ LiT^m ^j)"^ 3^ lj*^ ls^ 3 ( "I" ^ aisu<»^ ^*5 ^ \,,S^y } aA^.«s 

Lst^ a^Crt f • ^Ia^xA j^j ^ 3^ u^rf l*»aj ^..^IaT 

axCniiA} ^is j^^^^xS-aT f r ^^Ia yma v,^AaT y L5lr^ ^ 4" ^) 

r^— {- a b 6-1-?** ?* “f”?* ^Aj*j ^^JAjT A (3^^ LS^3^ aaC^o ^ tj^pMiitaf fc^^A^xj 

LSy^ tif|3-5^ (^jr^ *^'**^^ “’ |». \ Aa v-.^aaT ^j;X^ji6 ax^o^ jj 

# . , . . . . ' 'l.^JUW,J ■ 

Absence of Records regarding Medic, Achcemeniari and Parthian 

Literature, 

On account of the absence of material we may pass over the 
Medic and the Achaemenian and the Parthian periods. The 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenides are too much occupied 
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with the outbursts of the conquerors that no , space is found for any 
other art except sculpture. But surely the pillared^ halls of the great 
Acliasmeiiian ■ kings like Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, at Persepolis, 
must have echoed at 'times to the ring of; the poets*' minstrelsy. 
■Dark as the/ Parthian period may appear to us, yet there may ha¥e 
been some ray of literature to enHven their martial or militant spirit. 
It is really the' Parthian rule that gave birth to the Pahlawi language 
which was to become a predominant factor in the Sasanian national 
monarchy. ■ 

The Swpe and Nature of Sasanian 'Poetry. 

When we enter upon the discussion of the Sasanian period vre 
ha%m comparatively more material than we had of the earlier periods. 
Though unfortunately that too is not enough for a brief survey of 
the literature of the period. Here again we have to depend upon 
the meagre detads given by -several historians for determining the 
scope and nature of Sasaiuan poetry. 

We are; indebted to 'Arthur Christenses and Andreas for a study 
of the . earliest specimens of Pahlawi verse, and to Aqa S, Hasan. 
TaqizMa, the present Persian Mnister at the Court of St. James, 
London, and to Prof. Aqa Mrza Abbas Iqbal Ashtiyanl of Tehran 
for investigating the nature of the Mddle-Persiaii poetry. T 
present wTiter cannot do better than summarize the arguments of 
the above scholars to prove the existence of Pahlawi verse in 
Sasani-an ' times. 

The Iranians have urJortunately neglected entirely the non- 
religious part of their literature, hence the paucity of the secular 
books in Pahlawi, especially of poetry. But of music and musical 
notes, singers and minstrels we have ample second-hand information. 
In Sasanian times folk-lore, romance, legend and the tales of ancient 
heroes formed a mighty part of their literature. On festal occasions 
the halls of the Sasanian monarchs were filled with music. The 
ininstreFs craft was much patronized by the Khusroes. A throng of 
musicians, singers, harpers always crowded the Court. Sarkas and 
Barbad are two famous names of that period. The name of Khusraw 
Parviz as a patron of music is enough to prove the point. 

The musical ^airs* or lays of Barbad which are enumerated to 
be 360 were sung afresh every day of the year before the Sasanian 
monarchs. Likewise the * Si-Lihn * thirty tones or notes 
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are saM to have been invented by Barbad in order to be sung anew* 
every day of the month. Similarly the ' Turnqul-Mniukiyya ’ 

which are counted as seven were meant to be chanted on 
each day of the week. In some of the older Arabic and Persian 
sources the airs of Barbad or the Nawa-i -Khusrawani are mentioned 
as follows : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 
1 r II I • s A 

Ll_^- H I A I V ^ i V 1 9 . V tp ' 

^ u^y lM ^yxva y y jU ^yyjj) y ^ ^ j^. ^ 

^ ^ i' d rr rr r 1 

StiL p- ^ * CJibyi-^b ^ iS)^ uXaS^ 

r * j'tj r A r V ^ 

Since nothing substantial has come down to us of the non-religious 
verse of the Sasanian times, we are imable to judge the metre and 
rhyme — ^if there was any — of these pieces or to estimate the nature of 
Pahlawi prosody. ‘'Awfi and Shams-i-Qays both agree that the 
Khusrawam airs sung by Barbad were without metre and rhyme, 
and without any literary grace (1), although they were full of en- 
comiums on his sovereign. As against this, is the view that the 
ancient Persians, like the Greeks, used no rhyme in their poetical 
compositions and that a certain writer named Hasuni or Hashubi (?) 
had collected this kind of blaiak verse in a book which he oaEed 
‘ Yubah Namah the Book of Desire. This brings us to the opinion 
of Dr. Paul Horn who suggests that although the ancient Persians 
did not use rhyme in their poetry, they must at least have had 
metre. The folk-songs, in which the rhythm depends upon the 
number of syllables used in each verse, afford abundant proof in 
support of this theory. It can be safely adduced that the ancient 
Persian ballads did contain a kind of metre and rhyme, and that they 
were in some degree like the Saj‘ (rhymed prose) of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. From what follows we may infer that the native poetry of 
Persia in the Sasanian times, as weE as in the first two centuries of 
the Hijrah, was of a simple type more or less similar to the Rajaz 
of the JahiHyya period. Their metre was of syllabic type much 
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anterior to the prosody of the Arabs. Although the absence of actual 
long poetical texts is a great calamity, yet the existence of poetry in 
"the Sasaiiian period cannot be denied for the following reasons 

(1) The famous ‘Abdu’Uah ibnul-Muqaffa^ in his introduction 
to the Arabic version of the Kalila wa Dimna explicitly says that 
the King Anushirwan the Just while commemorating the success of 
his favourite physician Barzuwaih in bringing the MS. of the Kalila 
wa Dimna from India ordered that a grand feast be held in which 
all the poets, orators of the country should celebrate the occasion 
according to their talents. 

(2) Although the Bahr4m Gur tradition erroneously represents 
him as the first poet of Persia in Islamic Persian, yet it makes us 
think that poetry existed in his times, ie., Pahlawi verse was extant 
in the 4th century A.D. 

(3) Again the story of the couplet inscribed on the ^ palace of 
Shirm' by Khusraw II (590-628 A.D.), can never be supported by 
facts, but it leads us to imagine that poetry 

(K) . > ^ f , 

cXmmi A I III ' 

...J 

did exist of a similar type in Sasanian Persia. 

(4) Early Arabian poets have more than often sung the charm 
of Persian music in their poems, and it is recorded that the early 
Persians have preserved their poetry in their archives, but unfortunate- 
ly nothing of it has come down to us. 

(5) Apart from this the names of the * airs ’ and ‘ notes ’ which 
have been so faithfully preserved for us— like the Khusrawani, 
Awraman, Laskoi, Pahlawi or Pahlawi — some of which gained currency 
in Islamic times, are a sufficient proof of the existence of music and 
side by side of poetry in Sasanian Persia. The very words of poetic 
technique 

0 ) ( 2 ) (^) (^) 
are the relics of Pahlawi poetry. 

(6) The song of the Zoroastrians of the Pire temple of Karkawayh, 
which has been faithfully reproduced for us by the author of the 

isf- (^) (s'j^ (^) ^ ) 

1 A poem not exceeding 17 couplets. 

3 Poem exceeding 18 couplets, 3 Poesy, ode, song, 

^ Rhyme, metre, verse, etc. 
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Ta^riMh-i-Sistdnym a valuable specimen of (if not of pure), at least of 
■corrupt, Sasanian poetry: 


o o 

^ ^ jp 

L^y e/ iAy 

j> ' 

(jMjf 


O oJ>^ 

fJijj iA — J 

o O ■' 

jt 

J J> 

.» , r 


?l 


Ul^ i ft) 


uu 


All these distiches are of seven syllables and give a clue to the 
Sasanian poetry. Either in the first century of Islam the Zoroastrians 
in imitation of their pre-Islamic poetry have framed these couplets 
•or have made alterations in the old ones to suit the new requirements 
of the time. 


(7) The much debated Inscription of Shahpur I in Hajjiabad 
according to the late Prof. Andreas of Gottingen contains verses 
relating to the foundation of a building at the hands of the king 
and his throwing of the arrow towards it as a beneficial act. These, 
lie asserts, are in octosyllabic metre, but Prof. Jackson still expresses 
his doubt about the poetical form of these lines : — 



»jJf 


— ^3 j ^df 1 



(syj l/ 




is/ iS'^ 



It means ‘ that the person who has laid the foundation of this 
•edifice towards the west, and whose hand is good, has set his foot 
in this valley and thrown an arrow in the direction of this edifice, 
then the person, who has thrown an arrow towards this edifice, his 
hand is good 

(8) Amongst the excavations in Turf 4n, in the Chinese Turkistan, 
Prof. Grunwedel has discovered Manichaen Papyri, some of which 
are written in North-Western Pahlawi while others in South-Western 
Pahlawi containing a few versified pieces in the octosyllabic metre. 
One of them runs as follows :— 


O o o ^ 

j chjl jf ^ 
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That is 'I am a person of jjjjf (?) who iS' carrying out thy 
will, because I am from Babylon’. 

Other metres are also noticeable amongst these documents, 

a piece containing 11 syllables of 4 accepts is found: 

That is Hhe radiant sun and the full-moon shining’. 

No doubt the secular poetry of the Sasanian period resembled, 
very much these pieces in their metre and form, so much so that 
these metres were not distinguishable from the ordinary prose except 
through the fixed number of the syllables used in that piece. Hence 
the Muslim writers interpreted it as Hathr-i-Musajja' or rhymed 
prose. 

Beginnings of Islamic Persian Poetry 

My friend Dr. Daudpota has dealt with the influence of Arabic 
poetry on Persian poetry and vice versa in a masterly way in his- 
dissertation. I need not repeat what will become the property of aU 
scholars when his brilliant work will be published ; but I should like* 
to trace as briefly as possible the results of the contact of the Arabs 
and Persians on their literatures and especially on poetry, as it is 
directly connected with the subject in hand. It is really very diffi- 
cult to point out how and when and why Pahlawi was replaced by 
Arabic and consequently by Persian in the early days of Islam. 
Vast study as that of Groldziher’s will unfold the depths of the two 
civilizations which appear to have merged in one another so In- 
extricably, 

Linguist of intrinsic type will tell us in future years what im- 
pression the Arabic language created on the Persians. For the 
present, it is enough if we say that it took nearly two complete 
centuries for the Persians to recover them national genius, form a 
language, adopt a culture and spread it as their own. The Arab 
masters after all had to fall back on the vanquished artists of Persia— 
be they musicians, Hterati, scientist, physicians, lexicographers, 
historians, geographers, philosophers, astronomers, theologians and 
statesmen. The Golden Age of Islam was in a sense the renaissance 
of Persian art and civilization through the medium of Arabic under 
the patronage of the Abbasides. Prom the point of view of the- 
literary history of Persia this was a transition period, in which the- 
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Palilawi and Arabic were struggling to give birth to a common mediuin 
of expression — the modern Persian. 

Traditional literature about the birth of Persian poetry : — 

There have been several forefathers of Persian poetry, some 
under the garb of the first Persian poet, others as the earliest or the 
oldest poet of Persia. Legend has haunted Bahram Gur, ‘Abbas« 
i-Marwazi, Abu Hafs Hakim b. Ahwas Sughdi-i-Samarqandi, and 
even the anonymous son of Ya'qub b. Layth Saffari. Among the 
pioneers who have exploded these myths one after another are Aqa 
Mirza ‘Abdul- ‘Azim KJaan of Gurgan, Aqa Mirza Muhammad Khan 
Qazwini now residing in Paris, Prof. Mirza ' Abbas Iqbal Ashtiyani 
and the present writer. 

First Legend : — 

Bahram Gur as the forefather of Persian poetry. 

The most widely prevalent notion about the birth of Persian 
poetry is that Bahram Gur in one of his hunting raids in a jubilant 
mood had a i3oetical contest with his beloved Dil-aram. The result 
of which is the production of this famous but notoriously apocryphal 
couplet : 

j (}) 

This verse is found in several Arabic and Persian older sources 
under different readings. Apart from these verbal variations, these 
lines can never be attributed to Bahram Gur who ruled between 
420 and 438 A.D. A period in which Arabic poetry, if it did exist, 
was in its infancy, how this verse, based on the Arabic-Persian prosody , 
happened to be composed in that early period, when the Persian 
language of the modern type had no existence at all. 

Second tradition: Abbas-i-Marwazi’s ode on Ma’mun on 
his entering in Marw in 193 A.H. 

The story has received such a wide acceptance that every antho- 
logist of Persia quotes it with great ceremony. Even modern critics 
have never expressed any doubt about it. The ode, according to 
Awfi who first introduced it to the Persian language, begins : 

■ ' O. • O I 

b ^ ,g»t 

■ ■ ■■ O- ' ^ 
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jd yt f) Ax^Aj y t; ^^hyJ 

In the course of this long ode of which not more than 4 lines 
have come down to us the poet says : 

[:j^y. 'u^ 

c^Ai 0 ty ^ J «-XjJ 

^ C-ysiSiix ^ ^Lu jj . 

History tells us definitely that Ma’mun came to Marw in the 
Jumadal-t?la of 193 A.H. and stayed there till 198 A.H., till 
Tahir-i-Dhul Yammayn killed his brother Amin and people took 
the oath of fealty to Ma’mun as Galiph and the commander of the 
faithful. In the days of the mighty Harun’ur-Rashidj Amin and 
Ma’mun were called as prince or heir-apparent and Imam and were 
never styled as Caliph. The dates in w^hich the ode is supposed 
to have been written are given differently 173 A.H., 175 A.H. and 
193 A.H, is the latest. The patron Ma’mun is styled as the Galiph 
whereas in that year Harun had just died and Amin had assumed the 
reins of the Caliphate. Ma’mfin’s Caliphate begins from the year 
198 A.H. So then this verse from the point of view of composition 
should fall between 198 A.H. and 202 A.H.— the period of the 
Caliphate of Ma’mun. 

Secondly, if we consider these verses from the point of view of 
their structure, form, metre, prosody and compare it with the verse 
nf the 2nd century, they have nothing in common. It is a finished 
product of an age in which a poet like Khaqani had impressed his 
grandiloquence and bombast on the literary product of the day — 
Ic., either of the 5th or 6th century A.H. when the Persian had 
lost its primary simplicity and Archaic features, absorbed Arabic 
and Turkish idiom, adopted rhetorical devices and conceits of intri- 
cate type, and had polished the verse (Diction) form by the use of 
finished words; and when the poets had found the composition of 
an ode a lucratite profession. 

These lines do not resemble at all the verse of either Hanzala 
of Badghis or Abu’l-Muayyad of Balk or Piruz-i-Mashriqi or even of 
Budaki — all poets of the first period. . These lines are undoubtedly 
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a forgery. In the midst of the ode the poet says that as yet nobodj 
had used the Persian language as the medium of poetic expression, 
despite the poet is intentionally doing it to honour the language by 
praising a patron of Ma’mdn’s type. Did Ma’mun know enough 
Persian to judge the merit of these lines? Or, are these lines the 
true specimen of the period ? 

Another thing that strikes a reader about these lines, is the 
signal omission of such an important ode in the earlier Arabic or Per- 
sian records of the 2nd, 3rd or 4th or 5th century. Neither the antho- 
logist nor prosodist nor lexicographers make any mention of these 
important verses. It is 'Awfi in the 7th century who is first an- 
nouncing the dawn of Persian poetry in the person of ^ Abbas Marwazi. 

The last argument about this doomed ' First poet of Persia/ 
is that these lines are written in the Bamal-i-Muthamman-i-Maqsur 
(Mahdhuf)— a form peculiar to Persian 'prosody. The originator of 
the Arabic prosody Khalil b. Ahmad died in 175 A.H. Did the 
Persians within 18 years, ^.e., in 193 A.H., change the Arabic prosody 
and adopt metres according to their taste in such a short period ; 
and a poet like ^Abbas-i-Marwazi began writing such wonderful 
verse based on Arabico-Persian prosody within two decades of KhaliFs 
death ? 

Third Tradition : — 

Abu Hafs Hakim b. Ah was as the oldest poet of Persia. 

The line is too famous to be quoted : 

jb 

Shams-i-Qays in his important treatise on Prosody Mu‘jam fi 
Maair-i-Asha'r-il-'AJam quoting Farabi (died in 339 A.H.) says that 
Abu Hafs was a perfect musician and that the instrument Shahrud 
was his invention and he died in 300 A.H. In this case the language 
of the piece is in conformity with the period mentioned, but there 
fiourished poets earlier than Abu Hafs in the 3rd century of Hijra 
like Hazala of Badghis (flourished about 236 A.H.=850 A.D.), 
Firuz-i-Mashriqi (277=890), Abii Salik Gurgani (288=900). Even 
RiMaki’s fame had been established, as he died in (330=941 A.D.). 
How then Abu Hafs can be called the earliest poet of Persia ? 

Fourth Tradition : — 

Ya'qfib b. Layth’s son as the originator of Persian poetry. 
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Dawlatshali and other biographers of Persian i)oets have time 
after time repeated the story of Ya'qub b. Layth’s son who in ecstasy 
gave birth to this oft-quoted hemistich : ^ ^ ^ikU 

I need not repeat the story here, but would like to dismiss this 
legend with a few remarks. 

The very wording of Dawlatshah is uncertain. He first says 
that the Amir Ya'qub b. Layth found the expression or com- 
position very pleasing and said 

jl ^ 

As yet only one hemistich has come down to us and Ya'qub called 
it first a ’’ and then endorsed it by saying that it falls within 
the category of verse. 

All of a sudden Abu Dulaf Tjli and Ibnul-Ka‘b are brought 
on the scene in order to scan and find the metre of it. Then they 
found this hemistich and not the distich (as previously said) forming 
one of the kinds of Hazaj, and added another hemistich to complete 
the distich and added another couplet, which was eventually called 
Du Baiti, later changed into Euba'i or a quatrain. 

Whosoever may have invented this fiction, it is obvious that 
with such a poor plot he is sure to be dubbed as a poet-monger, and 
a liypoorite. 

As is well known to History that Ya'qub b. Layth after capturing 
Salih b. Nadhr, defeating Rutbil, the Hindu Shah of Kabul, and 
killing 'Ammar the Kharijite in the year 25B A.H.=867 A.D. advanced 
towards Herat, received the submission of the last Tahirid ruler of 
Khurasan and declared his independence in that year. 

Amir Abu Dulaf -i-'Ijli died in 225 A.H.=839 A.D. At that 
time nobody knew Ya'qub b. Layth. Tahir b. 'Abdullah b, Tahir, 
the Ambidexter, was the ruler of Khurasan. Ya'qub at that time 
may have been a member of a murderous gang or at the most may 
have joined the. forces of Dirham b. Na^r b. Salih. He was never 
an Amir then to have a Court and boon-companions and to order 
the Tahirid general and man of letters like Abd Dulaf to scan a 
hemistich for him in collaboration with the poet Ibnul-Ka'b. Thus 
the origin of the Ruba'i is hopelessly fallen in the whirlpool of 
anachronism, which has gained so much credence amongst the 
literati of Persia. 
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Real beginnings of Persian 'poetry in the Islamic period. 

The old Persian TazMrahs have failed to prove the existence 
■of the first, or the earliest or the oldest poet. It is Arabic history 
that has come to onr aid to reveal facts. We now, throngh the 
labours of two great Persian scholars, stand on a firm ground, and 
are able to produce the earliest or the oldest extant specimens of 
Persian poetry, 

(1) The Satirical utterances of the poet Yazid b. Mufarragh and 
the arch reference to Sumayyah the mother of Ziyad b. Abih falls in 
the Caliphate of Yazid b, Mua'wiya 60-64 A.H. =679-683 A.D. 

I 

( uaAjLa3 ) 

(2) The ballad of the chilcken of Khurasan in derision of Asad 
b. ‘Abdullah al-Qusari al-Khuttalam after his ignominous defeat 
at the hands of the Khaqan in the year 108 A,H.=726 A.D. 

(3) Abul-Yanbaghi al- 'Abbas b. Tar Khan’s lines on the city 
of Samar qand. 

^4;^ <}A ^ )[ 

From the Kitabul Wuzara of al-Jahshiyari we come to know 
a few facts about this strange poet. He happened to be one of the 
courtiers of the Bermecides Ja'far and Fazl, whose disgrace is a 
notorious event of the year 187 A.H.=802 A.D. At any rate this 
specimen like the previous ones is anterior to Arabian prosody and 
represents the earliest phases of the transition of which we have 
spoken a little before. 

(4) The real poet of the SafEari period Muhammad b: Wasif 
and his verses on Ya'qub as yet were so little known, that the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry were shrouded in mystery. He is, according 
to the Tarikh-i-Sistan, the first Persian poet who successfully wrote 
verses. 
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VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION. 

ATdHU^BKHAEA SiSTRl, , 

Visva-Bhdmtl, Santiniketan, Bengal. 

II ft-: II 

II ^ ^ II 

1} ii 

II ifi?: II 

Dear Friends, 

I am really thanMul to you for the great honour you have done 
me by kindly asking me to preside over the present session of this 
section of our Oriental Conference. But let all honour be His who 
is the Knower of the Veda {Vedavid) and the Author of the Conclusion 
of the Veda (Veddntakrt). I stand before you certainly not as a 
teacher, but rather as a pupil and as a fellow-student ; for I do not 
pretend to guide you, but rather I wish to be guided by you. Nor 
have I come here with the intention of solving some difficult prob^ 
lems, or removing some of the doubts which you may have, or of 
putting before you any great thoughts or results of new researches 
that might have been made by me ; but I stand before you in all 
humility to place for your consideration some of what appear to 
me to be the fundamental problems in the interpretation of the 
Veda. I approach these problems with special reference to those 
who hold the Veda as an inspired and a sacred heritage, and find 
it a great source of peace and happiness in their lives. 

Let me begin with a short apologue which has been handed down 
by the Rishis : 

^ I 1 

jfrxrrsT iTT It 

— Samhitopanimd-Bfohma'^a Z, 

‘ Verily Vidya (the Vedic Lore) approached the Brahman thus : 
" Protect me, I am your treasure ’’.’ 

The Brahman realized it, and undertook to protect her. He 
was also duty-bound to do so, for he knew the old injunction: 
‘When a man is born, he is born with a debt (to pay) — -a debt to the 
Gods, a debt to the Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to Mankind.' 
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(SB., 1; 7. 2. 1 ; See TB., VL 3. 10. 5). He must free himself of 
Ms debt to the Gods, the Rishis as well as to the rest. So far as 
Ms other debts are concerned, the scriptures teach him how to repay 
them. His debt to the Rishis can only be repaid, as they declare, 
by becoming their ‘'Treasure-warden' (nidhi^gopa), by protecting 
the treasure ; in plain words, by continuing the study of the Veda. 

Whatever might be our attitude towards life and culture, it has 
got to be admitted that the Veda is really a treasure, a treasure not 
only for the Brahman, but also for the humanity at large, a most 
precious inheritance of the past. And it is specially so for us Indians, 
as it is the ultimate source, directly or indirectly, of whatever we 
have thought about and striven for the peace and happiness of man 
and the universe during the w^hole course of our existence as a 
people. 

Let me, however, strike a note of warning, and I think that the 
ancient teachers will lend me their support when I do so. The 
treasure must not be confounded vith its receptacle: we should 
know that the ddhdra is generally of a diderent material and character 
from the ddheya. The gems of truth are ensconced in the entire 
mass of the Veda. The Greek proverb says that the part is greater 
than the whole. Yet the whole has its value and its justification— 
as a fact of history and as an influence on life when it is an influence. 
Human society is a chequered pattern, and we have wise men and 
foolish men, we have saints as weU as sinners. What we may be 
tempted to regard as useless may have its use with. others. And 
we must take note of it. 

Be that as it may, I was telling you the story of Vidya. Let 
me continue it. The Brahman undertook to protect her. But 
has he done so ? If so, how far has he succeeded ? Did the Vedic 
tradition remain unbroken ? If it did not, how long then did it 
continue? I want to tell you another story. Fifty years ago it 
was first told by Max Muller in one of his Hibbert Lectures,^ and 
I think it is worth repeating, even though it may be a little long. 

These men," continues the great savant referring to the 
Brahmans of his time, - and I know it as a fact, know the whole 
of Rig-Veda by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four 


i Collected Worics of Max Muller^ lectures on the Origin of Religion, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898, pp. 132 £f. 
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thousand years ago ; and though they have MSS., and though they 
now have a printed text, they do not learn their sacred lore from 
them. They learn it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years 
ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic succession should 
never be broken. The oral teaching and learning became in the eyes 
of the Brahmans one of the ' Great Sacrifices I have had 

visits from natives who knew large portions of the Veda by heart ; 
I have been in correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it.^ They 
learn a few lines every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole 
house resounds with the noise and they thus strengthen their memory 
to that degree, that when their apprenticeship is finished, you can 
open them like a book ; and find any passage you like, any word, 
any accent. One native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
present moment collecting various readings for my edition of the 
Rig-Veda, not from MSS., but from the oral tradition of the Vedic 
Srotriyas. He writes on the 2nd March, 1877 : ' I am collecting 
a few of our walking Rig-Veda MSS., taking your text as the basis, 
I find a good many differences which I shall soon be able to examine 
more closely, when I may be able to say whether they are various 

readings or not As I write a Vedic scholar is going over 

your Rig-Veda text. He has his own MS. on one side, but does 
not open it, except occasionally. He knows the whole Samhita 
and Pada text by heart. I wish I could send you his photograph, 
how he is squatting in my tent with his Upavita (the Sacred Cord) 
round his shoulder, and only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of our old Rishis.’ 

And though it may have sounded to some of you like a fairy- 
tale, believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of 
contemporary history.” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the 
Brahman fifty years back ; and I can tell you that even at the 
present time you will find, mostly in the South, such half -naked 
Brahmans (their race — a race of giants — ^is, alas, declining every 
day), repeating the sacred hymns handed down to them from genera- 
tion to generation and saying those prayers which were first uttered 

i hulian Antiquary, 1878, p. 40 ; ‘ There are thousands of Brahmans ’, 
the editor remarks, ‘who know the whole of the Rig-Veda by heart and can 
repeat it 
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thoiisancls of years ago on the banks of the Sarasvati or some other sac- 
red liver by Rishis like Vasistha or Visvamitra— the Rishis who stand 
at the head of Indian Culture, but who in the hands of unsympathetic 
though ‘ ingenius and Judicious ’ experts on Indian culture received, 
together with their gods, the sobriquet of ‘ barbarians 

You are now to draw your own conclusion as to whether the 
Vedic succession or tradition was completely broken at the time 
of Yaska, or of Sayana, or whether it continued unimpaired down 
to a generation hack, — since when, owing to altering conditions 
and ideas of life, it has suffered a check ; and it was lucky that we 
could save some of it through the printing press. 

Here naturally arises a question. The request of Vidya to the 
Brahman w^as for her protection. This certainly did not mean pro- 
tection of only the text in which she was enshrined, but also of the 
interpretation in which dwells her soul. For the Brahman was 
enjoined not only to read, but also to understand the Veda {adhyeyo 
jheyas ca), mthout looking forward to any earthly rew^ard for it 
{nislcdraria). 

Now% so far as the text is concerned, it has been universally 
accepted as having been preserved intact. The Brahman here has 
performed his task to perfection. But what about the interpretation ? 

In order to understand the situation in the matter of the correct 
interpretation of the Veda-vidya^ — the interpretation which was 
intended by the Rishi to whom the mantra was revealed — ^let us take 
note of the difficulties from the case of a living poet and his com- 
position. We have here a living poet of world- wide fame, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Let us take one of his best knowm mystic poems, 
approach some of our best scholars and cultured men who have the 
requisite training in and feel for literature and are teachers of the 
subject, and ask them individually to interpret that particular poem. 
And what shall we see ? We shall see that ndsau munir yasya matam 
na bhinnam ; there may be partial agreement here and there, there 
will never be entire agreement ; in fact, there will sure to be some 
disagreement. And yet it may be that none of the interpretations 
proposed by these eminent scholars is the right interpretation,- that 
is, the interpretation which the poet himself had in his mind when 
he composed it. Supposing that these scholars and experts in 
literature went on in their own way, and each taught his own parti- 
cular interpretation to his group of pupils, and these latter in their 
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turn also taught their own pupils the interpretation received from 
their masters, we would have a series of traditional interpretations, 
each equally old. How can a man of a future generation judge these 
various traditions, or one tradition, as correct ? How can it be 
maintained that the interpretation first offered by those prominent 
teachers was the right interpretation, simply because these teachers 
were eminent men, or because they were contemporaneous with the 
poet himself, or were associated with him ? 

A poet does not necessarily interpret his own poem, for he is 
not bound to do so ; nor is it his business. He composes a poem 
and there ends his work. But he may give his interpretation if he 
pleases. Now, let us again think over another aspect of the question. 
Supposing that the poet explains at a time one of his poems to a 
particular individual. The latter perhaps does not fully comprehend, 
or comprehends the explanation fully, but does not remember the 
whole of it, and without any consideration of the fact of his forgetful- 
ness he starts to explain the poem to the group around him, and from 
the group begins a school of tradition. Here w’-e may ask a question : 
Will it be right to think that one who has received this tradition is 
justified in claiming that Ms is the right interpretation, because the 
line of succession he belongs to is directly connected with the com- 
poser of the poem ? Will it be reasonable to hold that the direct 
connection with the author of the poem is itself a sufficient ground 
for the genuineness of the interpretation given to it ? 

There can be another situation to make the whole question 
further complicated. It may be that the poet himself explains one 
of his difficult poems to a person of superior culture, intelligence, 
and memory. This person retains the explanation perfectly well 
and hands it over to a second man, and the second man to a third 
man, and in this way toother line of tradition grows up. But facts 
relating to the origin of this tradition, that it goes back to the poet 
himself and has been transmitted unimpaired, remain unknown. 
This interpretation, the only one, is not noted down in any 
book for some generations, though passed traditionally, and then a 
late writer offers it, without mentioning its credentials. How are ive 
to discriminate the genuineness of the tradition in a case like this ? 

Situations like the above are possible with a living poet ; in fact, 
some of these cases have actually happened with the works of 
Babindranath himself. It is quite conceivable that in the case of a 
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Vedic poet, to whom a particular mantra w^as revealed or by whom 
it was ' visioned ’ [dfsta) thousands of years back, similar things 
have happened. 

The difficulty of discrimination in this matter seems to have 
been noticed or anticipated even by a poet in the R.ig- Veda itself 
(X- 71. 4), when he says : 

W 

iw W» \ 

^Bven while seeing, one does not see Speech ; even while hearing, 
one does not hear it.* 

And it is also quite clear from Yaska’s observation (I. 20) to the 
effect that there were Bishis who had intuitive insight into dharma 
(sdksdtkrta-dharrmn), but the teachers of a subsequent age lost that 
intuition. And these later teachers who, according to a commentator, 
may be described as Srutarsis, i.e. sages who derived their wisdom 
not directly as the earlier sages did, but from others, declined in the 
power of communicating instruction. This is quite natural on 
account of impermanence of human knowledge (ptirusavidydnityatvdt)^ 
as Yaska would express it. 

This lowering of the high intellectual position, as time w^ent on, 
brought in new view-points and new interpretations. And I may 
refer you, for instance, to the mystic hymn called Asyavdmlya in 
the Rig-Veda (I, 164). It is found there, as you all know, how some 
of its stanzas have been interpreted in different w^ays in the com- 
mentary of Sayana. It is well known that Sayana is not the author 
of all these interpretations, as it can very clearly be shown that in 
a number of cases his variant interpretations were current in the 
country hundreds of years before him. Let us take, as an example^ 
the following stanza (32) of the same hymn : 

^ ^ if €t W 
^ T I 

WiTTgtfiTTWfvft^^- 

^ He who made him knows not of him, (he is) verily out of sight 
now of him who saw him ; he, enveloped within his mother’s womb 
with numerous progeny, entered into nirrti' ^ 


^ Whitney, AY., Tr., IX. 10. 10, slightly modified. 
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It is to be noted that the word in the fourth line of the 

stanza has two meanings, 'calamity* and 'earth*. Now, what 
does the mean ? The opinion is divided. Some say, it 

implies that one having a number of children falls into calamity ; 
while others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of rain 
(varsaharman). The former are the Parivrajakas or wandering 
religious mendicants, while the latter are the Nairuktas or Scholiasts. 
And both the views are mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukta, II. 8. 

Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig- Veda, TV. 58. 3 : 

Wr 

wm I! 

' Four are his horns, three are his feet ; his heads are two, and 
his hands are seven. Bound with a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudly; the great god enters into 
mortals.’^ 

Who is that great god ? Some say, according to the Nirnkia- 
parisista, XIII. 7, he is yajna. The four horns are with reference 
to it four Vedas ; the three feet are the three savanas or pressing 
out of 5oma- juice at the three periods of the day ; the two heads are 
the t’wo libations, introductory and concluding ; the seven hands 
are the seven metres ; ' bound with a triple bond * refers to three- 
fold scripture, Mantra, Brdhma^a, and Kalpa. 

Others say, the great god is the sun : the four horns are the four 
directions or cardinal points ; three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, according to the TaiUirlya Brahmanja, III. 12. 9. 1, the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas : Vedair asunyas tribhir 
eti suryab) ; the two heads are the day and night ; the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun ; bound with a triple bond * refers 
either to the three regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, rainy, and winter). 

I want to refer you to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patahjali, the commentator of Panini (1, i. i) 
gives. He explains it with reference to speech {sahda) from the 
point of view of the grammarians. He says that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified). 
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speech ; the four horns are the four kinds of the words, viz. noun 
{ndman), verb preposition {upasarga), and particle (nipdta) ; 

the three feet are the three times, present, past, and future; the 
two heads are the two forms of speech, eternal and artificial ; the 
seven hands are seven case-ending (mMafcfis) ; the triple bond 
signifies the connection of a word when it is uttered with the three 
parts of the body, the chest, the throat, and the head. 

And if you want to know the observation of S%anacarya, he 
would tell you that other explanations are also possible here. 

I should like to quote here one more a from the same 

Asyavdrnlya Sfikta {B>Y., 1, 1^4:. 4:5) : 

11 

‘ Speech hath been measured out in four divisions : the Brahmans 
who have understanding know them. Three kept in close con- 
cealment, they do not move. Of speech men speak only the fourth 
division/ ^ 

Now, what are these four divisions of speech ? Look into the 
Supplement to the Nirukta (XIII. 9), and into Sayana, and you will 
find not less than seven interpretations, according to different schools, 
to one of which belongs the author of the Mahabha^ya, Patanjali, 
explaining the stanza himself (L 1. 1). 

Apart from the explanation of different Vedic passages great 
divergency is found also with regard to particular points ; for in- 
stance, the identity of the Asvins— -a question which is still being' 
discussed. Yaska himself raises it and gives his answer (XII. 1) : 

‘ But who are the Alvins ? Some say heaven and earth day 
and night” say others; while others say, they are the sun and the 
moon. But according to the Aitihasikas, they are virtuous kings.’ 

Not less than eight or nine schools of older expounders of the 
Veda, such as the Yajnikas, the Vaiyakaranas, the Naidanas, the 
Parivrajakas, the Nairuktas, and so on, are mentioned by Yaska, 
besides more than one and half a dozen of teachers holding different 
views with regard to particular points in the Vedic texts. 


i Griffith (modified). 
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There is no reason to think that the interpretations offered by 
them are always without authority. For instance, the identity of 
the Asvins with heaven and earth referred to above is actually found 
in th.% Satapatha Brahmana, IV. 1. 5. 16 ; and it may be noted that 
the derivation of the word Asvin as given by Yaska is also fully 
supported by the same passage of that work. 

Many interpretations, whether right or wrong, reasonable or 
fanciful, which are found in the Nirukta, are based on some passage 
or passages in a Brdhmanct>. For instance, one may be referred to the 
derivation of the word Vrtra (Nirukta, II. 17). It is also to be noted 
that in Brdhmanas, too, the same diverse explanations also occur. 

All the above explanations, in their bewildering diversity, are 
traditional ones. But here arises a question : Are all of them without 
exception true explanations, simply because they are traditional ? 
The true explanation that is intended by the author or the Rishi him- 
self can only be one. The doctrine of Badarayana’s Brahmasutras can 
only be one, and this may be either dvaita^ or advaita, or visistadvaita, 
or dvaiiddvaita, or something else ; but in no case it can be equally 
all oi them. One may, however, try to find out a conclusion that 
may somehow or other reconcile all the different views. But can one 
say that this reconciliation, or samanvaya, was intended by 
Badarayana himself ? It may or may not be so, but there is no 
way to find it out. All that can be said with certainty in this con- 
nection is that this attempt or reconciling the conflicting schools 
is the aim more of the scholars who are for this reconciliation than 
of Badarayana himself. But we are not concerned with it, we want 
to know what the original author himself actually intended to say. 
But is it possible to do so under the circumstances described above ? 
It is exceedingly unlikely that that can be done ; but nevertheless, we 
should try to get as near to the truth as possible. 

Here the Nairuktas offer us something to go by. Having 
explained one of the stanzas of that mystic hymn, the Asyavdmlya 
Sukta, already referred to (RV., I. 164-39), in three different ways, 
viz. with reference to devatd, to yajna, And to dtman, the author of 
the Supplement to Nirukta (XIII, 11) observes : 

ifV' sj ■ 

This deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by the help 
of oral tradition as well as reasoning.’ 

^3 i?-5WT 1 ^ i 
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‘ The hymns are not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but 
according to their context.’ 



'For, a person, who is not a Rishi, or who is without severe 
meditation, has no intuitive insight into them {mantras).^ 

* It has already been said I. 16) that among those who 

are versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves special 
commendation.’^ 

The author then proceeds to show the importance of reasoning 
in the following passage quoted from a Brahmana : 

^rrsrs^ i ?reiT^ wg-fw i 

‘ Verily when the Rishis were passing aw^ay, men inquired of the 
gods, ''Who shall be our Rishi ? ” They gave them this science 

of reasoning as Rishi {tarlcam rsim) ^ for consideration of the sense 

of the hymns. Therefore whatever is decided by a man well- versed 
in the Veda becomes or derived from a Rishi.’ 

It is then clear from the above that in order to understand the 
significance of the Veda our traditional method regard these three 
things as essential : (1) sruti, oral tradition from the mouth of a 
competent Aodrya^ or from repositories of traditions, such as the 
Brdhmai^as ; (2) tarka or reasoning ; and (3) tapas ; which I think 

ought to be translated in such cases, as Roth and Muir have already 

done, as 'intense abstraction’ or 'severe meditation’.^ Of course, it 
is understood that the essential preparatory knowledge of the six 
Veddngas or supplementary Veda sciences (viz. phonetics, grammar, 

1 Translations mostly by Muir. 

2 This reminds one of the following words of the Buddha in the Maha- 
parinibhanasutta (VI. 1): ‘Now the Exalted one addressed the venerable 
Ananda and said : It may be Ananda that in some of you the thought may 

arise ‘‘ The word of the Master is ended, we have no Teacher more ! 

The Truths and the Rules of the Order, which I have set forth and laid down 
for you all, let them, after I am gone, be the Teacher of you We may also 
recall the story of the last Sikh Guru Govind Singh declaring that after his 
demise the Sikhs will have to obey the Granth Sahib as their Guru, 

3 In support of it the following may be quoted from the Mundaka 
Upanimd (I. 1. 9) i Yasya jMnaniayam tapaJ^, Of. the sense of aihsata in the 
Chandogya Up,^ VL 2. 3. 
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science of language, metrics, astronomy, and ritual), have been 
already acquired. 

The above method will meet with the fullest approval of the 
modern ' scientific ’ investigator, who has practically nothing more 
to add, excepting a study of the culture of the age from a historical 
and comparative standpoint. This includes the findings of Compara- 
tive Philology, Anthropology, Archseology, Sociology and other 
human sciences. 

The study and research proposed by the six Yeddhgae^ for in- 
stance, have been worked out in greater detail and with the helj> 
of modern appliances by Western scholars ; and for this we ought to 
show our cordial appreciation as fellow- workers in a common field. 

We have seen how great was the divergency among the teachers 
with regard to the Vedic interpretations. But this is a fact not 
exclusively peculiar to the Veda. The case is the same in all times 
and in all lands, in all the various branches of science. This diversity 
of explanations makes the original meaning extremely obscure no 
doubt, but does it not also imply the growth and development of the 
science through the centuries % Growth and Development are a 
sign of Life, and the ever-growing variety of expositions proposed 
by the different scholars and traditions indicates that the mind of the 
Brahman who took upon himself to protect the Vidya has remained 
alert and active,— although it may be argued that the Vidya has 
not been preserved in her original form everywhere, and that her 
proper form has been overlaid by later additions and possibly 
decorations. This sort of change is unavoidable, for Change is the 
law of Life. But although the outward body changes, the inner 
being remains the same ; only we shall have to strive to find it out 
in its proper form. Moreover, we must remember that great or note- 
worthy discrepancies occur with regard to a comparatively small 
number of hymns, while it can safely be asserted that there is 
complete agreement in most of the other cases. However, the net 
fact remains that there has been an unbroken series of commentators 
and exegesists from Yaska downwards- I may quote here the 
conclusion which Dr. Lakshman Sarup has arrived at {Indices and 
Appendices to Wimto, Intro., pp. 75-76) : ' It will also show that 
there have been numerous Pre-Sayana commentators of the Big 
and other Vedas and an unbroken, umform and continuous tradition 
of Vedic interpretation has been a common inheritance of the 
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orthodox scholars. The current belief that Sayana is the only or the 
most important commentator after Yaska or that the tradition of 
Vedio interpretation was lost before the former’s time is erroneous.’ 
Other scholars like Professor Bhagavad Datta have come to the 
•same conclusion from a study of both available commentaries and 
incomplete fragments. 

With regard to the tradition I should like to put before you the 
followdng fact also. According to the Vedantists there are three 
courses (prasthana-traya) for ascertaining the meaning of Vedanta, 
viz. the Sruti-prasthdna or the Course of the Vedio texts, the 'smrti- 
■prasthana or the Course of Tradition, and the sutra-prasth&na or the 
Course of the Aphorisms (of Badarayana). It follows from it that 
sometimes when the true meaning of a certain Vedantic text cannot 
be ascertained with the help of either sruti or sutra it can be done 
with the help of the smrti. And as such the smrti cannot be neg- 
lected. And, 1 may suggest, this smrti-prasthdna may be applied in 
the ease of some of the Vedic texts, too, with conspicuoxis results. 
For instance, we read in the Vdjasaneyisamhitd, IX. 2 {Isopanisad 2) : 

atwrfw I 

srT5jriifftif% *r st?: n 

■ It is only performing karmas that one should desire to live 
here a hundred years. Thus it is in thee, and not otherwise than 
this. Karma does not affect (Upyate, root lip) a, man.’ 

Where is the explanation of this verse ? Does it not remind 
one of the following couplet of the smrti, fhe Bhagmad-gltd (IV. 14) 
together with the whole philosophy of karma expounded there ? 

SI UT if % sEglTT I 

Tffl sif ^ifilSTTSflfw 55 WIJrt II 

‘ Karmas do not affect {Umpanti, root Up) me, nor have I any 
de,sire for the consequence of a karma. He who thus knoweth me 
is not bound by karmas.’ 

Let me take another example. The following stanza occurs 
in the Brhacldray.yaha Vp.,lY. 4. 7, as weU as in the Katha Up., VI. 14 : 

SKT ^T«T ^ %cIT: I 

WSSft II 

VJ 

‘ When all the desires cease which were cherished in his heart, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, then here he attains to Brahman.’ 
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Where do we get the fullest interpretation of it ? Is it not the 
same smrtiy "th.e Bhagavad-gltd^ which having thoroughly discussed 
the topic repeats the same truth only in different words (II, 71) ? 

fiTC^lrT^: ^ 11 

' Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearnings 
and from the notion of I am ’’ and It is mine,’^ he attains to peace.’ 

Or let us consider again. Is it not that the same truth ' there 
is only one without the second ’ which has found expression in Vedic 
texts, ^ has again appeared through the Upani^ad in a much later 
work, the Durgd-saptasatl (included in the Markan^deya Purd'tj.a) in 
the following couplet ? : 

WTTTO I 
11 

‘ I am only one in the universe. Who is other than me that 
can be regarded as second ? See, 0 villain, my manifestations are 
entering into me/ 

Here in the smrti we have either a later development or ex|)ansion 
of an idea abeady expressed in the Veda ; or it may be that the 
S7nrti passages only enshrine a traditional interpretation of the 
Vedic passages. 

This traditional relation between the Vedic and post- Vedic 
literatures is only too apparent to require any further discussion. 
The point is that the Puranas, Dharmasastras, and other smrtis 
frequently help us in elucidating the Veda, and as such they are 
always deserving of respectful attention as repository of tradition, 
—they should much less be ignored, as is unfortunately the case 
in certain quarters among Vedic scholars both in India and in 
Europe. This is just like the later Classical Sanskrit itself, with 
aU its non- Vedic and so-called artificial character (which has earned 
for it the contumely of Veda-enthusiasts in Europe), helping a great 
deal in understanding at least to some extent the general sense of a 
Vedic text. Just as we acknowledge the common basis of both 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, we should be equally alive to the 
common background of both the Veda and the later literature. 


1 For example, ‘ There is only one Rudra and no second TS., I, 8, 6. 1 ; 
‘The wise say one in various ways.’— RV., I. 164, 46. 
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We may illustrate the point by a few instances. Even such popular 
works like the Amarakosa which are read in our Sanskrit Pathasalas 
by tender boys in their first year of Sanskrit give the meanings of 
a great number of Vedic words, though at times the original senses 
of some of them are found to have been modified. A young Sanskrit 
scholar of even seven or eight (wherever the traditional method is 
followed), if asked, will at once reply that the Vedic words Marutvat 
‘ accompanied by Maruts Sakra ' mighty Sacipati ‘ lord of might 
Satakratu ‘ having a hundred powers ’, Vrtrahan ‘ Vrtra-slayer 
Purandara for the actual word Purbhid ‘ fort-shatterer ’, and 
Vajrahhrt ‘ bearing the bolt’, mean Indra. He will at once tell you 
that Vaisvdnara, Jdtavedasf Tanunapdt, and Asumksani, used 
in the Rig- Veda, are nothing but Agni ‘fire’; and Mdtarisvan is 
Vayu. Multiplication of instances is not needed. Here we have 
but a partial preservation of the Vedic tradition through school 
lexicons. 

En passant I may mention here the view^s of the Mimamsakas 
who may be included among the Yajnikas already referred to in 
connection wdth Vedic interpretation, I shall quote here only two 
passages from the Taittirlya-Samhita illustrating the methods of the 
Mimamsakas in interpreting the Veda, They certainly represent 
an old tradition and as such are entitled to the respect which 
Sayanacarya and others are given. The first of them runs (TS., 
II. L 1. 4.): 

I w 

1 Hfh I Wt: II 

‘ Verily here was Prajapati alone. He desired : “ May I create 
offspring and cattle.” He took out {from his body) his omentum 
{vapd), and placed it in the fire. Prom that the hornless goat came 
into being. He offered it to its own deity. Then did he create 
offspring and cattle.’ 

This is explained as myth (possibly in his anxiety to establish 
an eternal connection between a word and its meaning) by 
^abarasvamin in his commentary on the Mlrmmsa-dariana, I. 1. 10. 
He says that Prajapati may refer here to an eternal object : (f) air, 
{ii) the sky, or (m) the sun; the omentum may mean (f) rain, 
{ii) wind, or {Hi) the rays of the sun ; the fire implies (*) the fire of 
lightning {vaidyuta), or {ii) of the rays {arcisa), or [Hi) of the 
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terrestrial fire and the word aja taken to mean " a goat ^ 

signifies here {i) food (anna), or seed (blja), or plant (virudh). 

And here is the second passage (TS., VII. L 10. 2-3) : 

The plain meaning is that Babara, a descendant of Pravahana, 
desired that he might be a speaker of speech. But SabarasYamiii 
{I. 1. 31) would explain it saying that there is no man known as 
Pravahana. Therefore there cannot be Ms descendant PraYahani. 
The word is derived from pm-f s/vah-^ i, the suffix i is used to 
mean both a descendant as well as an agent ; thus any eternal object 
that makes one carry on a work is Pravahai^i. And Babara is an 
onomatopoetic word. 

I am speaking of the interpretations, and in this connection it 
seems to me that if we follow some of the remarks of Yaska, many 
an unexplained myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure, 
or doubtful passage will become perfectly clear. The following 
occurs in the Rig-Veda (X. 51. 9) : 

rf^TT^ 

' The introductory and the concluding oblations are entirely 
thine ; let the Juicy portions of the offerings be tMne. Let this whole 
sacrifice be thine, 0 Agni, and let the four quarters bow before thee.' 

Here it is quite clear that the introductory and concluding 
oblations belong to the deity, Agni. There can in no way be any 
doubt of it. Yet, there are not less than six passages in different 
Brahmaiias referring to the above verse, of which only one says 
that the deity here is Agni, while according to the rest the deity 
concerned is Chandas (metre) or rtu (season) or pam (cattle) or 
prd^a (breath) or dtman {mvH). But why is here such wide 
difference? Is it due to the ignorance of the authors of the 
Brahmanas ? Yaska finds here a solution. And tMs solution pro- 
posed by him involves a fundamental priiiciple in approacMng Vedic 
passages of a similar character. He is quite right when he observes 
(VIL 24) : 

32 , 
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It means that the Brahmanas have a great deal of bhalcti-vdda. 
But what is bhaMi-vdda ? Here bhaUi is bhdga ' part Vor ' portion ' 
(cf . bhaMi in svara-bhaUi), and vdda ‘ statement ’ ; thus bhaMi-vdda 
literally means 'a statement of a part’, i.e. 'a statement only of 
a part of a thing and not of the whole of it’. For instance, if it is 
said simho rndnavahah ' the lad is a lion it is to he understood that 
the lad is, so to my , partly a lion; in other words, the lad has a 
bhakti or i.e. 'part’ of a Mon^ e.g. the bravery of a lion. 

The later word for bhakti’-vdda is gnna-vdda ' statement of quality 
generally translated by ' statement meant figuratively In the 
same example, ' the lad is a lion the speaker wants to express that 
the lad has the quality i.e. bravery, of a lion. Here both 

the lad and the lion having the common quality, bravery, are 
identified. In explaining MaW-t?ada, Durgacarya observes : 

' Bhaldi means imagination (or consideration) of quality by 
which a Brahmana describes all things in all kinds of ways. But 
the truth must be investigated there.’ 

Yaska gives here an example from a Brahmana : ' The earth is 
Yaisvanara, the year is Vaisvanara, the Brahman is Vaisvanara.’ 
Here the author must have found some common quality 
guna) of the earth, etc. and Yayvanara,— owing to which there is 
this identification. But what is that or common pma ? It 

is for the reader to find it out, if he can. 

Xow, with regard to those introductory and concluding obla- 
tions, Yaska remarks that it is fixed decision that they 

belong to Agni. But what about the different statements of the 
Brahmanas ? It is mere bhahti, i.e, with reference to some common 
quality participated in both by Agni on the one hand ejn.B'bj chandas, 
or rtu, or pam, or prdr^^a, or dtman on the other. 

In this w-ay such identification as that of sacrifice (yajm) with 
Visnu, or with Prajapati ; or that of the year with Prajapati, or 
Agni ; or that of Agni with Prajapati, and so on, becomes intelligible 
through bhakti. And this common quality may be more inherent 
or imaginary than apparent or real. 

The following stanza of the previously discussed Asyavdmlya 
mkta of the Rig- Veda (I, 164. 46) is weU known to you aU : 
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^ 3 ^ , 

xm irwTSf i 

' They call Mm Indra, Mtra, Varuna, and Agni ; and lie is di%dne 
Garutmat with beautiful wings. The sages speak of that wMch is 
one in various ways : they call it Agni, Yama, and Matari^van/ 

And similar statements in the same Veda are not wanting. For 
instance, we read (X. 114. 5) : 

f^sir: 

‘ The wise poets describe by their words in various ways the 
bird (Suparna) who is one,’ 

Yaska taking his stand on such ideas of the Rishis observes 
(VII. 4) ‘ on account of the supereminence of the deity {mdhdbhdgydd 
devatdydf)) a single soul {eka dtmd) is praised in various ways 
{bahudhd stuyaie) \ 

This view has been given expression in the Upani^ads and other 
religious literature of the country. Thus there is no inconsistency 
with the Brahmana saying to the effect that Agni is all the deities 
(KB., XXV. I. 9 ; AB., V. 16), although, in fact, there is a gi’eat number 
of deities mentioned in the Mantras and the Bramanas. 

Passages like the above are clear indications of the funda- 
mentally monistic character of the Vedic religion. Whenever we 
have the temptation of laying too much stress on the ‘ polytheism 
of the Veda, we ought to think of the above and similar passages 
In the Brahmanas and in Yaska and other old commentators. 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska. In the Rig- 
Veda (I. 89. 10) we have the following verse 

t?rT ®!?rT 

‘ Aditi is heaven, Aditi is atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she 
is the father, and she is the son. Aditi is all deities, Aditi five > 
classed men, Aditi all that hath been born, and Aditi all that shall 
be born.’ 
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How is it that one is the heaven as well as the atmosphere ? 
How is it that the same person is the father, the mother ; and also 
the son ? It -would look very inconsistent. But let us hear what 
Yaska has to say in this connection. He says (1. 16) that such a 
statement is found also in ordinary speech {laukikesy a2yy etat). For 
example, one having drunk w^ater says ' I have got all kinds of flavour 
{sarmrasd anuprdptdh pdniyam). And he finally concludes (IV, 23),. 
saying that the vibhuti (multifarious manifestation) of Aditi is men- 
tioned here. Yaska has rightly caught the spirit of the verse quoted 
above which is to extol the greatness of the deity, Aditi. 

If one "takes such passages as the following {Atharva-Veda,. 
X. 10. 26. 34) which extol the cow (vam), in that line, there will remain 
nothing to complain of : 

W'EaT f'TtTK || 

?rjrr i 

AV., X. 10. 26. 34. 

‘ It is COW' alone that they call immortality ; they worship cow’' 
as death ; the cow becomes this all — Gods, Men, Asuras, Fathers, 
and Seers,’ 

' On the cow the gods subsist ; on the cow men also ; the cow' 
becomes this all ; so far as the sun looks around.’^ 

Such is, then, the role w'hich bhakti-vdda plays, not only in the 
Brahmanas, but also in the Mantras. 

In interpreting the Veda, the findings of Indo-European 
Linguistics should in no way be neglected or imder-estimated. But 
sometimes the philologist’s zeal carries him aw^ay a little too far, 
and leads him into a morass of a series of j)ossibilities which one 
should ahvays guard against. I think Comparative Philology and 
Tradition should be taken as mutual correctives. Unfortunately,, 
however, the tradition, though supported by strong reason, is sacri- 
ficed at the altar of an insecure linguistic speculation. Let me give 
an example, and in so doing I should like to raise before you an 
old question which has already been discussed by eminent scholars. 
I mean the question of phallus worship in the Vedas. The only 
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argument advanced in support of it lies in the word sisna-deva used 
twice in the Rig-Veda (VII. 21. 5; X. 10. 99). The traditionai 
meaning of it is ' lustful both Yaska and Sayana explaining it by 
■abrahmacarya. There is no ground whatsoever to reject it. The 
word dew is used here in the figurative sense j it signifying ‘ lihe a 
deva . And it is supported by a number of words compotmded 
with deva as the last member. The following four words are well- 
known : mdtr-deva, pitr-deva, dcdrya-deva, and atithi-deva. Will 
it be reasonable to hold that a febthev-worshipper, and a mother- 
worsMpper, a teBjOheT-worskipper, and a guest-worshipper are meant 
here respectively ? The word pitr-deva simply means ^ a person to 
whom the father is just like a deva\ Accordingly, the sentence 
in the Taittirlya Up., I. II., pitr-devo bhava implies that the father 
is to be revered just like a god. The remaining words, too, are to be 
explained in the same way. And this view is taken by the great 
^ankaracarya saying with regard to them : devatdvad updsyd eta 
ity arthah ‘ \ the meaning is, that they should be revered as gods'. 
Let us take another word of the same class, sraddhd-deva found in 
the Taittirlya- Samhitd and in different Brahmanas. What does it 
mean ? The authors of the Sanskrit-W orterbuch tell us, OoU-ver- 
tramnd ' trusting in god It can hardly be accepted, for the 
compound cannot be made after the manner of bharad-vdja, as in 
such cases the first member is a present participle. Xor can I under- 
stand how Eggeling takes it (^B., I. 1. 4. 5) to mean ‘ god-fearing 
The commentators generally explain it by sraddhdvat 'believing' 
or sraddhdlu ' disposed to believe ’. The actual meaning is, however, 
shown by Sayana in his commentary on the TS., 7. 1. 8. 2, w^hen he 
says : sraddhd devo yasydsau sraddhddevah : ‘ one whose deva (god) 
is sraddhd (trustfulness) is sraddha-deva.^ And then he adds : yathd 
devatdydm ddaras tathd Sraddhdydm ity arthali : ' as towards god, 
so is the respect towards trustfulness’. 

This interpretation then decides the case of sisna-dma implying 
a person who reveres his just like a god, or a man of lustful 

character, abrahmacarya, m would explain it. 

The word in this sense may sound strange to a non-Indian 
reader, but Indians themselves are quite familiar with such expres- 
sions from the later Sanslmt literature. For instance, sisnodara- 
pardyai^a, which is the same as sisnodara-trp, or sisnodarambhara, 
all meaning nothing but ' one addicted to lust and gluttony Mark 
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here the use oi pardyaifui, literally meaning last resort or refuge \ 
as the second member of the first word. And compare its use in 
such words as Ndrdyarpa-pardyay<i Devoted to Narayana', and 
hdmakrodka-pardyarm ‘given over to lust and anger’. 

It seems to me that sometimes too much importance is attached 
to modern philological interpretation utterly ignoring the traditional 
one. Por instance, I may refer you to the well-known hymn to the 
so-called ‘Unknown God’, RV., X. 121, with the refrain ‘ 
devdya havisd vidhema \ It has been discussed from different points 
of view by a number of scholars. Some of them want to take here 
kasmai in the sense of ‘to whom’, as a form of the interrogative 
pronoun ka (or kirn). I do not say that it can in no way be main- 
tained. But I want to ask : "What is the ground for rejecting the 
traditional meaning of the word here, which is Prajapati ? Why, 
as Sajmna has done, kasmai is not to be construed supplying tasma% 
as is often the case in the Rig- Veda ^ itself, when the relative pro- 
noun ya {or yad) is used in the subordinate clause? That ka is 
identified with Prajapati is found in different Samhitas and 
Brahmanas. The main ground for this identification is, according 
to the Rishis of the Brahmanas, that both the interrogative pronoun 
(or Mm) and Prajapati are anirukta ‘not explained’ ; that is, as 
the interrogative pronoun means a thing or a person not known 
definitely, as ‘this’ and ‘this-like’ {idam^ tdrk), so is Prajapati, — 
he cannot be described definitely, for such is his greatness. Con- 
sidering the manner in which they express certain thoughts, as we 
have already seen in connection with the bhakti-vdda, this identifica- 
tion of ka with Prajapati who is expressly mentioned in the last 
verse of the hymn seems quite natural and appropriate. 

Too much reliance or emphasis on the derivative sense is a pitfall, 
especially when in a great many derivations we are still in a spe- 
culatory stage. Let me give one or two examples. The folio vdng 
line occurs in the Chdndogya Up., 4. 17. 10 : 

f I 


Here the foremost scholars of the school of the philological 
interpretation, Bohtlingk and Roth, would not hesitate to explain 
asvd saying na-svd, na (or a) being taken in the sense of sddrsya 



1 1. 85. 1 , 4 ; VII. 36 . 4 6, 7 ; 39 . 5 ; 88. 7 ; 91 . 6 ; 104 . 8. 
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likeness and tkus tke word means ‘ as a dog ^ wie ein Hnnd’) ! 
I suggest that asvd here is only the instrumental singular of aiva. 

Following the obviously literal sense, ignoring tradition which 
indicates the special meaning a word or expression comes to have, 
is equally dangerous. For instance, Bahder, who know's not only 
Sanskrit, but also Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian, w^ould translate 
(in the Introduction to his edition of the DaJabhumikasutra^ in the 
Acta Orientalia^ VoL IV, p. 218) the well-known Buddhist w’ord 
brahma-vihdra (which means the ‘ sublime state of mind ’ arising 
from meditation on maitrl, karund, niuditd, and wpeksd)^ as the 
BraJimd-hall (!), taking the expression literally. 

But we must not be blind to the purely philological method, 
for the real meaning of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and 
another one takes its place. Without accepting as final, I may in 
this connection refer to the very plausible explanation by Dr. L. D. 
Barnett in his translation of the Bhagavad-gltd oi the tw’'o well-known 
words hrsihesa and guddhesa as respectively ‘ having upstanding 
hair^ and ‘ having knotted hair’. The w^ord krslka in the sense 
of indriya occurs in Sanskrit, but it is a rare word, and I have not 
found guddkd to mean nidrd anywhere excepting in lexicons. 
Dr. Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration. 

The conventional or accepted sense is more important thto 
what the original root or composition would imply, when the word 
has been long in use (rudhir yogdd ballyasl). "While derivation gives 
us the original idea behind a word, the conventional sense is the 
one which has growm up, and is the sense in which it is employed. 
The word nadl or dlmnl (from dJivani), when first applied to a river, 
indicated the idea of its being ‘ noisy ’ {nadl nadandt). But it does 
not follow from this that while we employ the above words we must 
be necessarily thinking of the root-sense, ‘ the noisy one To insist 
upon the root-sense when the word has been accepted in a general 
way would be improper. Whether originally it was agra + nl or agri, 
or aj {ag) + ni, or whether it has any connection with Latin 
Lithuanian ttgnis, Slav, ognj, it does not matter ; for we all know 
that the word agni in Sanskrit means ‘fire’. More than ninety 
per cent, of the students in our Colleges and Sanskrit Patha^alas, 
if asked, would answer that pasyati ib from the root drs, though this 
derivation is not the fact (philologically, the form is only an 
abridged form of spas). Yet they perfectly know what the word 
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really means. In every language and literature writers employ 
a large number of words in their current senses, without any re- 
ference to the original ideas behind their roots. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it not that the interpreter should proceed with much 
caution in every step he takes with regard to the derivative meaning 
of a word he discusses or interprets 1 

The present condition of Vedie studies in our country is a most 
regrettable one, specially when it is compared with that in Europe. 
Vedic Sanskrit is taught to some extent in our Universities, but 
real interest in it among the students is rare, just as in Prakrit, It 
appears to me that in most cases it is due to the fact that the teachers 
themselves are not serious, or have no love for the subject. As such 
they can hardly rouse any enthusiasm or create any interest in the 
minds of their pupils. In regard to the Sanskrit Pathasalas, the 
condition is not better, most of the students taking no care for Vedic 
studies. And the result is that even a really profound Pandit is 
often unable to construe or understand a passage in Vedic Sanskrit. 
Nor does he possess the least information about Vedic literature. 
Though in some of the Pathasalas there are arrangements for the 
study of the Veda, they are mainly for chanting purposes, the inter- 
pretation being not properly made. This of course has its value, 
for it is helping to preserve the tradition with respect to svddhydya ; 
but the students who chant without understanding stultify them- 
selves. We should remember what Yaska quotes (I. 18) in 
this connection from the SamMtopanisad Brdhmaria, B : 

sr i 

But even this situation is altering owing to our changing social 
ideals. Simple svddhydyins also are getting rarer and rarer, as the 
bestowing of dahsinds to maintain them is getting rarer and rarer. 
I do not impute any mercenary motives to our Srotriyas^ who are 
still great in the midst of their poverty : but what I suggest is that 
our Society at large is becoming distracted by other things, and 
is forgetting its duty to maintain the Srotriyas as necessary to Hindu 
Society. Vedic studies in the traditional way must languish under 
such circumstances. 

We should nevertheless try to keep up the Vidya and pay our 
debt to our Rishis. A reorganization of Vedic studies should come 
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in. It may be suggested that every student of our Sanskrit 
Pathasalas should read Vedic Sanskrit to a certain standard — and 
this must be a high one — as a compulsory subject for his passing a 
Title Examination. The course should comprise in addition to the 
texts a good account of Vedic literature, the Mrukta, a grammar 
written scientifically, and a book on Sanskrit philology. Besides, 
some acquaintance with the sister literature of the Avesta may be 
introduced. 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one who know’-s Sanskrit, 
specially Vedic Sanskrit. The agreement between Sanskrit and 
Avesta may be compared with that between Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
As regards meanings, they help each other. In this connection with 
your permission I may mention an experience of mine. I was 
thinking that the names for year are the names for the seasons. 
For instance, abda literally ‘ ohe that gives water b i-o. " rainy season ’ ; 
varsa (which is the same as varsd)=:^ TBm\ ‘ rainy season’ ; mrad= 
‘autumn’ {saradab^ satam) \ hima ‘winter season’ {satam himah) ; 
— all these are the names for the year. But what is the word that 
■originally meant ‘ hot or summer season ’, and was employed to denote 
a year? There must be such a word, for the summer season is 
very acutely felt in this country. I w^as then turning over a page 
•of an Avestic work, and came across a word hama which means 
‘summer’. Now hama of Avesta, according to phonology, is nothing 
but aarm (feminine samd) in Sanskrit. And it at once struck me 
reminding that the word I was seeking after is samd {jijlvisec 
chatam samdlp). It is from the root sam. Of. English Summer, 
German Sommer, eta, 

I am, however, glad to teU you that our scholars are not remain- 
ing idle. Since last we met at Lahore, three important Vedic pub- 
lications have come out. It was in the first session of our Oriental 
■Conference held in Poona that as many as three MSS. of unpublished 
•commentaries on the Big- Veda, lent by the Government MSS. 
Library, Madras, were exhibited, one of them being that of Skanda- 
svamin, and another of Venkata Madhawa. It is now gratifying 
to see that the first part of these two as edited by Pandit Samba^iva 
Sastri has been placed in our hands by the authorities of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, The seGond work has been given to 
us by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Venlcatarama Sharma Vidya- 
bhushana. It is an important commentary on the Taittirlya 
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PrdUsdkhya, It forms the first volume of the recently started Madras^' 
University Sanskrit Series. The last work comes from the North,, 
the Paiijab, the old home of Vedio culture, the people of which have 
once more become alive to our great ancestral heritage, specially 
through the inspiration of the Arya-samaja. We all know the 
Word-Indices of all the four Samhitas of the Veda prepared by the 
late Svami Visvesvarananda and Svami Nityananda, both of the 
Arya-samaja. Then Pandit Hansraj of the D. A.-V. College has 
given us his Vaidika-Kosa which helps one much in Vedic studies 
mth special reference to Brahmanas. And now Principal Visva- 
bandliu Sastri of the Bayananda Brahma Mahavidyalaya, Lahore,, 
working in the same line, has been engaged in bringing out a com- 
1)1616 Etymological Dictionary of the Vedic Language in Sanskrit,. 
Hindi, and English, of which the first (specimen) fasciculus has already 
reached our hands. It prompts one to say that there is not the 
least doubt that this work, when completed, will take a unique place in 
the field of Vedic studies, and as such it is bound to be appreciated by 
all Vedic scholars. Here I should like to mention one more work which 
reached my hands here day before yesterday. It comes from Bengal. 
It is Ohdndogya-inantra-bhdsya--Sb bhdsya on what is generally known, 
as Mantrabrdhmana, This bhdsya is by Gunavisnu who is believed 
to have flourished before Sayana and is widely read in Bengal and 
Mthila. The present edition is a critical one under the able editor* 
ship of Prof. Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya, and issued from the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. In this Conference we express our 
sincere thanks to all these workers. 

Now, Friends, I must close. I thank you very much for your 
kindness in patiently hearing my discourse. Let me conclude by 
reciting the following hymn aiming at the Universal Peace (AV.. 
XIX. 9. 14). 

^ m ^ Wffm’ I mfk: 

li 
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CONTRIBUTION OF BIHAR TO VEDIG CULTURE. 

H. C. Chaklabar, M.A., 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

It is ordinarily held by Indologists that Vedic culture in its 
entirety had its origin in Western India, extending from the Punjab 
to the Vedic Midland about the Gahga-Yamuna doab, and that the 
country farther east had no, or very little, hand in it. But a close 
examination of ancient literature amply demonstrates that Eastern 
India, especially Bihar, both north and south, Ahga, Magadha, 
Mithila, made considerable, and very important contributions to the 
evolution of Vedic culture in India, even in its earliest phases. In 
fact, it appears on an analysis of the elements contributed by the 
eastern and western districts of India respectively to Vedic culture, 
that theology and ritual, the technique of Vedic worship, were 
elaborated in the west, while the essential truths of religion, its central 
philosophy, found its expression in the east, and especially in what 
we now call Bihar. The special lines of evolution in the tw^o parts 
of India led ultimately to different results. In the west, specially 
in w^hat is known as the Madhya-desa, the Vedic Midland, \vas spring- 
ing up in the later Vedic Age when the Kalpa-Sutras were composed, 
a narrow sacerdotalism, a meticulous bigotry, which in its over- 
scrupulous zeal in minute details, of technique, of purity of conduct 
(acara), tried to shut out the rest of the world, including the 
eastern and western frontier provinces of India itseK, from participa- 
tion in Vedic religion and worship ; while in the east grew up a 
partiality for enquiry into what I have called the essentials of religion, 
the ultimate truths of life, apart from the chafi of ritual, which made 
the people of Vahga and Magadha, to secede, in the language of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, from the path chalked out in the Vedic Midland, 
and by and by, to the growth and development of new forms of faith, 
defiantly challenging the narrow ritualistic creed of the IMidland as 
a means of gaining salvation, and opening their gates wide open to 
all castes and nations of the earth. Yet, as we shall see, the Vedas 
were studied in eastern India none the less closely and thoroughly. 

Now let us proceed to our particular matter of investigation 
of the elements contributed by Bihar to Vedic culture. 
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The Atharva ^ and Yajns ^ Samhitas divide India into four 
quarters, North, South, East and West, and the Aitareya Brahmana,^ 
one of the oldest of the Brahmanas, avers that the rulers in the East 
were designated ‘ 8amrdt\ 'suzerain lord’, holding sway over 
' sdmrdfyas^, or empires, evidently more powerful and more extensive 
than the simple rdjyas of the Midland. That this was historically 
true is proved by the fact that in the Brahmana age we find J anaka 
of Mithila in northern Bihar addressed as ' Samrat ’ ^ the great 
sages assembled at his court, and later, the Mahabharata, the great 
storehouse of Indo- Aryan traditions, tells us of a great monarch 
in South Bihar, Jarasandha of Rajagrha, exercising sovereign sway 
over a great part of northern India, ' the great sovereign and master 
as the Great Epic says, ' in whose single hands was the whole of the 
earth, and who had imprisoned in his cells among the hills of 
Bajagrha, a large number of the rulers’^ of the various countries 
of northern India. What we know of the administrative system 
of the Mauryas under Chandragupta and his grandson, A^oka, tells 
us plainly that it •was imperialistic that provinces after conquest 
were incorporated in the empire, and governed by Viceroys sent 
from the imperial capital, and not by the scions of those killed in 
war or removed from the throne. Imperialism was thus the gift 
of Bihar to Indo-Aryan culture in the Vedic Age, as early as the 
epoch of the Brahmanas. It is possible that ' Emperorship ’ 
(sdmrdjya) had been in India even earlier, in the Rgvedic Age 
itseK : because the Aitareya Brahmana speaks of empires in the east 
in amplification and explanation of a Rgvedic passage (I. 25, 10) 
which reads ' Nisasada dhritavrato Varunah pastyasva | Samrajyaya 
sukratuh|| ’ and the Aitareya Brahmana (viii, 13) amplifies it thus — 
' Nisasada dhritavrato Varunah pastyasva samrajyaya, bhaujyaya, 
svarajyaya, vairajyaya, parame^thyaya, rajyaya, maharajyadhi- 
paty^a, svavasyayati§thaya sukraturiti.’ Here we observe that 
in place of the single ‘ samrajya ’ of 'the Rgveda the Aitareya 
Brahmana introduces the names of all the forms of government that 
w^ere in existence in the various parts of India, and it adds in explana- 
tion that the ‘ samrajya ’ form of government was a characteristic 

1 Av. iii. 27, xii. 3, etc. Iv, 40. 

2 T.S., iv. 4, 12. 2 and 5 v. 5, 10, 1. Ks., xxii. U. MS., iii. 16, 4, Vaj. S., 
XV. 10-14. Ks., xvii. 8. 

^ Ait. Br., viii. 14. 


4 Br. TJp., iv. 1 et seq. 


5 Mbt., III. 14, 9-10. 
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institution of eastern India. May not tiie two passages, Mantra and 
Brahmana, read together, suggest an east Indian origin for the hymn 
containing this verse, especially as another passage tliree verses 
earlier in this very hymn speaks of ocean-going vessels, ^ ndm%samu- 
driyay,^ the ships that perhaps piled on the Eastern Sea, the 
‘ Purva Sarnudra^ -s^hiidk the yellow-robed Muni-missionaries of the 
Rgvedie age knew so well ? This wandering Muni, says the Rg- 
veda, clad in yellow robes, ‘ is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
and all, for devoted service to every one of them, and ' being urged 
on by the gods, travels to both the oceans, the Eastern as well as 
the Western ’.^ The Atharva Veda (xi. 5, 0) also speaks of the 
Brahmacarin, long-bearded, clad in black-antelope skin, wandering 
to the Eastern Ocean. It is absurd to say that ' samudra ’ in the 
Rgveda is the sky and not the great expanse of the ocean; this 
can be supported neither by the context in all the cases, nor by 
common sense. 

The Mahabharata tells us of two very important things con- 
tributed by Bihar to Vedic culture, viz. the revelation, in southern 
Bihar, of the Gayatri, the very backbone of Vedic worship as it has 
come down to our times from the hoary past, and the compilation 
of the Sukla or purified Yajurveda in the northern half of the pro- 
vince, by Yajnavalkya of Mithila. The Udyoga-parva (Chapter 108) 
records that Suparna was narrating to the sage Galava the special 
merits of each of the four quarters of India, divided as in the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, taking his stand, it seems, about Prayaga 
which was on the partition line Sravasti-Ayodhya-Prayaga between 
western and eastern India. Among many of the special contributions 
of eastern India to Vedic culture, Suparna asserts that in the east 
' was recited to the chanters of the Vedas the Savitri by Savita, the 
Sun-god, and here also were given the Yajus by the Sun’. The 
authorship of Yajnavalkya to the Sukla- Yajurveda is too well-known 
to require much demonstration ; it is asserted by the ^atapatha 
Brahmana itself: ‘These Sukla (pure) Yajus verses coming from 
Aditya have been proclaimed by Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya.’® That 
Yajnavalkya belonged to Mithila appears from other parts of the 
same Brahmana. Here we may note that the Satapatha is the only 
Brahmana work mentioned by name in the Mahabharata which 


2 IfcV., X. 136. 


1 RV., i. 25, 7. 


3 Br. Up., 6. 4, 23. 
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also quotes it (xii. 342, 13-14), and the story of the compilation of 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana by Yajnavalkya 
is narrated in the Santiparva in detail (Chh. 318-19). 

With regard to the revelation of Gayatri, the Vanaparva 
(Ch. 84) speaks of the Udyanta-Parvata in the neighbourhood of 
Gaya as the Savitri-Sthana, ' the place of revelation of the Savitri, 
and it is further added that if a Brahmana recites here but once 
the Sandhya-prayer of which the recitation of the Gayatri forms 
the most essential element, then by that action he wins for himself 
the benefit of reciting the same prayers for 12 whole years (Mbt., 
iii. 84,93-94). The same chapter of the Vanaparva points out a 
pool (hrada) where Visvamitra, the rishi-author of the Rigvedie 
hymn of which the Gayatri forms a verse, obtained the fulfilment of 
his highest desire, and where, on account of the special sanctity 
attached to the place, the pilgrim is required to stay a month 
(Mbt., iii. 84, 142-3). Visvamitra was a prince of Kanyakubja, but 
his intimate association with Bihar is established by the Ramayana 
and the accounts given elsewhere of his austerities. From the 
Ramayana (R. i; 21-34) we observe that travelling a good 
distance to the east after leaving Ayodhya with the two Ikshvaku 
princes, Visvamitra reached his own hermitage, called the Siddha- 
srama from where a few hours’ journey to the north brought them 
to the Sona, so that it was apparently situated in Bihar, and it is 
still assigned by Indian tradition to a spot near Buxar in that pro- 
vince. In the account of his penances also the Ramayana tells us 
that by virtue of his austerities performed at a spot on the upper 
course of the river KauMki, the modern Kosi, flowing through the 
districts of Purneah and Bhagalpur, Visvamitra acquired the designa- 
tion of Maharsi, but it was further east that he, by the severest 
penances, at last reached the final goal of his desire of being re- 
cognised as a Brahmarsi (R. i, 65) ; we have seen that the Vanaparva 
also places it about a pool, somewhere in Bihar. 

That Visvamitra, the author of the Gayatri, was well acquainted 
with Bihar, appears from the jealousy which he gives expression to 
in a verse of the Rgveda itself where he exhorts Indra to transfer 
his favours from the Eakatas to himself and his family. About the 
authorship of Visvamitra of this hymn there is no room for doubt, 
as in the tw^o verses that immediately precede the one we have quoted 
above, Visvamitra is expressly mentioned as having addressed his 
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■prayer tO; Indra. He '.says .in this verse, .* What, do the cows for thee, 
amongst the Kikatas, (0 Indra) ? They yield no milk for mixing 
with Soma, they make no Gharma-drink hot. Do bring iis the 
property of Pramaganda, subject to us Naioasakha, O thou rich 
in gifts/ ^ Sayana, in his Vpodghdta, i.e. the general introduction to 
Ms commentary, affirms that Kikata is the name of a country, 
Pramaganda is the name of the king and Naica^akha, the name of 
a city. Kikata is certainly Bihar with which Indian tradition per- 
sistently identifies it. The Yayu ® and Garuda-Purapas ® place the 
•sacred city of Gaya in the Kikatas (Kikateshu Gaya punya), and 
the Bhagavata Pmana (Ch. Ill) says that the Buddha would be 
born in the Kikatas, so that the Kikatas appear to include the whole 
of the country from south Bihar to the 6akya kingdom up in the 
Himalayas. The later lexicographers like Hemachandra (iv. 26), 
•and the author of the Trikandsesa (II. 11) identify Elikata with 
Magadha. The names of their king and capital city tend to show 
that the Kikatas were an Aryan people, but from what Visvamitra 
says of them it appears that they did not perform their worship or 
religious observances quite in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the school to which Vi^vamitra belonged; we know from the Eg- 
veda itself that many of the Aryan tribes did not offer sacrifices : 
the ten kings of the Druhyus, Anus, ^ivas, Vi^anins and others who 
fought against Sudas at the great war of the ten kings related in the 
Rgveda, are said to have been non-sacrificing, ayajyavalp,'^ The 
Eakatas also seem to have been non-sacrificing like those kings, 
and we have every reason to think with Weber, ^ that the Kikatas 
were an Aryan people living in Magadha, speaking an Aryan language 
and belonging to an Aryan stock, but performing their religious 
■observances with rites differing from those of the orthodox schools. 
There is no reason to think that they were non-Aryans, as Yaska 
would appear to suggest. 

Indian tradition as recorded in ^aunaka’s Brihaddevata^ and 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani,^ establishes a connection of this 
hymn with the great rival of Yi^vamitra, Yasi^tha and also his family 
against whom it forms the most severe imprecation, so that no 

1 RV., iii. 53. 14. ; ^ Vayu-Purana, 105. 23. 

Ganida-Purana, Ch. 83. 4 vii. 8 RV., vii. 18. 7-14. 

» Indische Studien, 1. p. 186. 

^ Br., iv. 115--120. t Macdonell, p. 16. 
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Vasistha would ever listen to it. This would suggest that the 
Kikatas belonged to the rival school of the Vasisthas, and the- 
predominance of the Vasisthas in Bihar is amply demonstrated 
by Buddhist literature. The Mallas of Kusinara are spoken of as 
Vasetthas in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta,^ and the Malla clan 
of Pava are addressed as Vasetthas in the Sangiti-Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikaya.^ The great Lichchhavis of Vaisali are addressed as 
Vasitthas in the Mahavastu Avadana,^ and Kshatriyani Tri^ala,. 
the mother of Mahavira, belonged, the Jaina Sutras tell us, to the 
Vasistha gotra.^ Moreover, the Vanaparva places the hermitage 
of Vasistha at the confluence of the Kosi and the Mrvira, evidently 
in Bihar.^ 

Here also the Udyoga-parva (108, 13) comes to our help, telling 
us positively that the Rsi Vasistha was born, won his renown, 
and met with his death, all in Eastern India. 

The prevalence of a non-orthodox cult, but none the less 
respected by the Vedic seers, in Eastern India,, and specially con- 
nected with Magadha, is proved by the mysterious Vratya-hymn. 
of the Atharva-veda. Weber and many other Indologists see in them 
an Aryan people, not following exactly the Brahmanical cult, yet 
marked by high spiritual eminence that extracted the admiration 
of the orthodox seers, so much so as to identify the Vratya with the 
Brahman. Charpentier sees in them the worshippers of Rudra- 
Siva, while Hauer considers them to be the fore-runners of the- 
wandering Yogins. The Atharvan hymn read together with the 
description of the Vratya-stoma, the purifying sacrifice that gave 
to the Vrat3^a a status as a member of orthodox Vedic society, as 
described in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
and the Kalpa-sutras, tend to show that the Vratya was a respected 
personage, withal differing from the followers of the orthodox Vedic 
church in his creed and worship. 

One other important group of Rgvedic seers, intimately con- 
nected with Bihar— with Anga and Magadha— consists of the ancient 
Rsi Dirghatamas, his son Kak^ivan, and the latter’s daughter, 
Ghosa; these three together contributed a fairly large number 


1 Buddhist SuttaSi SBE., xi. 121-2. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, iii. 162. 3 Ed. Senart, VoL i, p. 283, 

^ SBE., xxii, pp. xii and 193. 5 Mbt., iii. 84. 
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of hymns to the Rgveda. ' With reference to an ' obscure hymn, 
contributed by Dirghatamas to the Egveda (I. „I58), ; ^aunaka in 
his Brihaddevata (iv. 21-24) shows how the hymn refers to events 
in the seer’s own life, and without a knowledge of these facts the 
hymn would be unintelligible. Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani ^ 
refers to it in his own cryptic way. Dirghatamas, in the story told 
by Saunaka and amplified by Sadguru^isya in his Vedarthadipika,^ 
was rescued from a watery grave in the waters of the Ganges by the 
king of Anga who honoured him and gave him a habitation and 
a home. The Bsi took to wife a 6udra woman, UMJ by name, and 
on her he begot Kaksivan Au^ija, a seer well-known in the Rg- 
veda® as the author of a number of hymns. The Vanaparva (Ch. 21 
and 84) of the Mahabharata places the residence of this great seer 
at Rajagrha, the Magadha capital, where he had evidently settled. 
Gho§a, the daughter of Kaksivan, appears from her own state- 
ments made in hymns contributed by herself to the Rgveda (X. 
39-40), to have remained unmarried to a pretty advanced age owing 
to some physical defect, and then by the favour of the gods found,, 
rather late in fife, a husband and a home. 

Other sons are said to have been begotten by Dirghatamas 
according to the Mahabharata (I. 104) and the Puranas, for the 
childless king of Anga, and these partitioned their father’s extensive 
empire among themselves, giving their names to the provinces they 
ruled — ^Aiiga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma (Mbt., I, 104). 
Evidently in this legend is preserved a tradition of historical value,, 
showing that in Vedic times the Anga empire included Bengal and 
.Orissa in its domain, and such " samrajyas ’ were common in Eastern 
India, we are told by the Aitareya Brahmana. 

If we take the story narrated by Saunaka and the Mahabharata 
as correct, then the number of hymns of the Rgveda composed in 
the province of Bihar becomes considerable, and there is no reason 
why we should not believe the tradition recorded by them. Anga 
and Magadha were certainly very weU-known to the Atharva-veda,. 
a hymn (V. 22, 14) in which sends Takman or fever to these countries, 
apparently referring to the malarial swamps of the lower Ganges. 
The Gopatha Brahmana (II. 9) also speaks of the peoples of Anga 
and Magadha {Ahga-MagadMbi}, 


1 Anec. Oxoniensia^ I, Ch. iv. p. 9. ^ Ibid., p. 93. ^ EV., L 18. 1. 
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Then again, Magadha appears to have been inhabited in the 
Brahmana period by great teachers of the Vedic cult, from a passage 
in the Eausitaki Araniyaka (VII. 13) where Madhyama, the son 
of ^Pratibodhi, is given the epithet of Magadhavasin, and the same 
seer is also referred to in the iSahkhayana Aranyaka with only a 
slight difference in the name of his father {Madhyamah Prdtiyodhi- 
putraTp Magadhavdsi),'^ The fact that Ms views are quoted with 
respect and discussed in these works, as well as in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (III. 1, 5), shows that he held an important position 
among the Vedic teachers. 

This, together with the fact that according to ^aunaka’s Rg- 
veda Prati^akhya (II. 44) there was a school of Prachya or Eastern 
school of the Padapatha of the Rgveda side by side with the rival 
school of Panchala, and besides, with the fact noted in the Vayu- 
purana (Ch. 99), while dealing with the history of the propagation 
of the Vedas that the Samaveda had an East Indian school, that 
of the Pracya-Samagas with 500 variations, distinguished from 
the Udicya or northern Samagas,^ go to show that the Vedas were 
very closely studied in Eastern India. 

il^'ow it remains for me oMy to refer to the story of king Videgha 
Mathava and Ms PuroMta, Gotama Rahugapa, carrying Agni Vaisva- 
nara to Videha, wMch is narrated in the ^atapatha Brahmana (I. 4. 
1, 10-20 et seq,) mdi has been taken by scholars to tell the story of the 
propagation of Vedic culture to Eastern India from the west. But 
it does nothing of the kind, telling only of the introduction of a 
particular sacrificial rite, and as I have said at the beginning, it was 
ritual that prospered most in the Vedic Midland. But even in 
ritual, Mathava Videgha’s puroMta, Gotama Rahugana, is credited, 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 4. 3, 20), with the discovery of the 
Mtravinda sacrifice, which is further said to have been revived by 
Emperor Janaka, through Yajnavalkya. Besides, earlier still, Xami 
Sapya, Edng of Videha {Yaideho Edjd), is held up, in the Tdi^dya 
Mahdbrdhma'^ (XXV. 10, 7), as a memorable example of a monarch 
who successfully performed elaborate sacrifices and thereby reached 
heaven. As this king appears in several passages in the Rgveda 
{VI. 20, 6 ; X. 48, 9 ; I. 53, 7) he belongs to a very early period in 


1 See Keith, AiU Ar. pp. 244= and 310. 

2 Mat. P., Ch. 49. Bhag. P., ix. 21. 
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the developmeiit ■ of ' Vedio culture in India,; the 'last passage 
referred to here (RV., I. 53, 7) says that Kami was the friend and 
associate of Indra in ■queiling the ' Asura Kamuci and^the first {RV.^ 
VI. 20, 6) says that in the fight with Kamuoi Indra , protected 'Nam 
..Sapya. 

AH that we have said above will be sufficient, I hope, to show 
that Bihar, including in its area the three ancient countries of Anga, 
Magadha, and Videha, had made'mo mean contribution to the growth 
and development of Vedic culture in India; at least, I trust, my 
remarks will suggest a fruitful line of investigation for unravelling the 
history of the origin and development of Indian culture, by a study 
of the Vedas in the light thrown upon many an obscure passage 
by the Epics and the Puranas. In this way only can the Vedas be 
properly studied, as the ancient sage Vasi^tha insists in his 
Dharmasutra (XXVIII. 6) that the Veda is to be fully amplified 
with the help of Itihasa and Parana, for, says the same Vedic law- 
giver, when a man of little learning takes up the Veda for study, 
the Veda fears that he will mutilate it. 

Itihasa-puranabhyam Vedam samupabrimhayet [ 
Bibhetyalpaj§rutad-vedo mamayam praharn^yati 1| 




STUDIES IN THE ACCENTUATION OF THE SlMA VEDA. 


Dr. Siddheshwab Vabma, 

Prince of Wales College^ Jammu, 

' The text of the Sama Veda has a peculiar system of accentua- 
tion. This system is so complicated and offers , so much food for 
reflection that it requires a close investigation. 


I. The three accents and their symbols. 


The three accents 
vedas respectively : — 

are thus, marked 

in the Sama and the Bg 

Accent 

Sama Veda 

Rgveda 

Udatta 

X 

unmarked 

Aniidatta 


— (below the syllable) 

Svarita 


1 (over the syllable). 


The following verse, which occurs both in the Sama and the 
Rgvedas, will illustrate the above symbols : — 

(1) Sama Veda (Benfey's Edition). 

(1. L 1. 2. 1):— 

^ 1 
U 

\\ 

(2) Rgveda. The same verse is thus accentuated in the 

Rgveda {VIII. 75. 25) • 

II 

The Psychology of this symbology is obscure. Why was the 
lowest number ‘ ^ ’ assigned to the highest tone? 

We may, however, h 3 ^otheticaily assume that the number 
^ t ’ represented the " first-grade ’ (i.e. the highest) tone and thus 
roughly corresponded to its Rgvedic parallel, which was not marked 
at all. 

II. Extension of the Svarita symbol in the Sama Veda. 

Now a striking peculiarity of the accentuation of the Sama Veda 
is the wide extension of the Svarita S 3 nnbol even in those 
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syiables wMob in the Rgveda have the UdMta accent* Thus the 
Udatta accent in the Sama Veda is marked with the Svarita symbol 
under the following conditions: — 

1* When the Udatta syllable is a final syllable, i.e. at the 

end of a sentence. 

2. When the Udatta syllable is followed by the Sannaiara 
accent (Panini, I, 2, 40), i.e. when it is followed by an 
Anudatta preceding an Udatta or a Svarita. We 
shall consider each of these cases separately : — 

(a) The Svarita symbol marking every Udatta at 
the end of a sentence. 

It is worthy of note that in the Sama Veda every Udatta at the 
end of a sentence is marked with the Svarita symbol ^ For in- 
stance, the final syllable of the word is, throughout the 
Rgveda, the same unmarked, Udatta In the Sama Veda text’ 


however, the word is written at the end of a sentence, but 


in the beginning of a sentence (except when a Sannatara follows, 
see page 7), in the former case the ^ being marked with the Svarita 
symbol * ^ in the latter with the Udatta symbol X ®. The following 
examples will illustrate this fact 

(a) at the end of a sentence 


Sama Veda. 

X X 

(I. 1. L 2. 4). 


Rgveda. 


f 




But of. what happens to in the beginning of a sentence : — 
Sama Veda. Rgveda. 


(I. 2. 1. 4. 8). fjrfw? {VII. 31. 4). 


(6) at the end of a sentence : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 


^ ^ ^ , 
mfiqfw: sftian ’irsrjj (I. 1. 1. 3. 7). (VIII. 44. 16). 


But cf. what happens to in the beginning of a sentence 
Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

? t f If 
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; The, Sama Veda, then, maintains the /Udatta -accent in 
' and when they are in the beginning of a -sentence, but snb- 
stitutes the Svarita for the 'Udatta accent when these words are 
before a vimnia. 

(c) Another striking feature which will be immediately noticed 

from the above examples in the Sama Veda (viz. and 
before a virdma) is the appearance of the Svarita symbol after the 
Anudatta — a fact which is not to be observed in the Bgveda, and 
which runs counter to the observation of Panini (VIII. 4, 66) that 
Svarita occurs when an Anudatta immediately follows an Uddtta. 
But here in the Sama Veda examples W'e have the Anudatta and 
not the Udatta preceding the Svarita. Hundreds of similar examples 
from the Sama Veda could be quoted ; the following may suffice 
for our purpose : — 

It is a well-known fact that the Vedic past passive participle 
is accented at the final syllable, and so we have in the Rgveda parti- 
ciples like f%fr: accented at the final syllable. But in the 
Sama Veda this participle is marked vith the Svarita accent before 

a virdma, the above words being there written respec- 

tively, as the following examples will show : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

t ^ . ■ 

^ (I. 2. 2* 1. 6). ^1? ifr (VIII, 93. 31), 

(L 1. 1. 1. 2). -qf (VL 16. 1), 

We see, then, that in the above examples the Svarita accent 
follows even the Anuddtfa accent in the Sama Veda. 

(d^) In the Sama Veda the Svarita s3mibol occurs, not only 
after an Anudatta marked in the same word, but also after an 
Anudatta occurring in a different word; Thus the monosyUabie 
words and wq; are accented in the Rgveda, and so they 

are unmarked, but in the Sama Veda when these words occur at the 

end of a sentence, they are written and respectively, 

even after an Anudatta syllable at the end of the preceding word. 
This seems to indicate that in the Sama Veda syntactical accentua- 
tion so much dominated the accent-system that even an independent 
Udatta occurring in a monosyllabic word was reduced to a Svarita 
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’ .at the end of a sentence. The . following examples -will indicate this 
' ■■■ fact:— 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

(IL 5. L 1.2). (IX. 96. i8)." 

( 0 ^ ^ ^ 

. (II. 6. 3. 13. 3). ' (li. 88. 7). 

^ ^ ^ , 

(I 2. 1. 4. 4). ^ofT ?r<T (VIII. 92. 31). 

A large number of examples illustrating this phenomenon is 

offered by the accented tnonosyllabic particle which is written 

t ' 

^ before a virdma in the Sama Veda. Some of these examples 
may be quoted :— 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

i ^ ^ c. I . 

ft<ii|iftif^ftrwT(IL 2. 1. 15. 3). ft?i (IX. 61. 21). 

I \ ^ ^ ^ 

W (I. 6. 1. 1. 9). W (IX. 61. 1). 

xmm (II. 3. 1. 4. 3). (IX. 39. 4). 

^ O" 

(e) The treatment of this originally Udatta syllable occurring 
before a virdma and after a Svarita in the Sama Veda is similar to 
that which the Anudattas undergo after a Svarita in the Rgveda. 
Thus all syllables including the Udatta in question become ekasruti 
(cf. Pan., I, 2. 39), i.e. are unmarked after a Svarita in the Sama 
Veda, cf. the following examples : — 

Sama Veda. ^ Rgveda. 

(II. 2. 1. 11. 1). (IX. 97. 13). 

(11.1.2.12.1). (VIIL 13.1). 

M (I) 

^<1 (II. 3. 2. 7. 3). (X. 91. 8). 

In the first of the above examples from the Sama Veda, the 
word with an originally Udatta accent, is unmarked after the 

Svarita in the syllable w. As this final Udatta becomes Svarita 
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■by the rale noted, above, it is not marked. ' The next two examples 
■•are even more; striking, for in both of them the finals of : and 
although having Udatta finals, are not marked : with the 
Samavedio Udatta symbol ^ \ but remain quite unmarked, being 
treated as Svaritas after the Svarita, possibly parallel to the ehasruti 
pointed out above. Here are, then, two examples of two successive 
Udattas being unmarked after a Svarita in the Sama Veda. 

(/) Now, is there any explanation of this treatment, in the 
Sama Veda, of the final Udatta before virdma ? We have here a 
case of the reduction of pitch at the end of a sentence. That a 
normaly high pitch (Udatta) should be comparatively lowered to 
a mid-pitch (Svarita) at the end of a sentence is a phenomenon of 
not unfrequent occurrence in many languages. That the final 
Udatta should have been noticed as being lowered to the Svarita 
is therefore phonetically possible. But the fact that the final Udatta 
of every sentence should have been reduced to the Svarita seems to 
be as artificial and arbitrary as the ancient Indian theory that every 
finite verb after a nominal expression was unaccented. How far 
this view of the final Udatta in the Sama Veda actually corresponded 
to facts is a subject for further investigation. 

2. The next case of the extension of the Svarita in the Sama 
Veda, as noted above consists in the reduction of that Udatta to 
Svarita which is followed by a Sannatara Anudatta (Pan., I, 2. 40), 
i.e. an Anudatta which is followed by an Udatta or a Svarita. 
The very first syllable of the Sama Veda is a striking example of this 
phenomenon. For cf. the following : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ftwt (I. 1. 1. 1. 1). (VI. 16. 10). 

Here the first syllable of in the Sama Veda has the Svarita 
accent. How is it ? This first syllable is followed by a Sannatara 

Anudatta for the Anudatta syllable t is further followed by an 

Udatta syllable which thus makes the Anudatta a Sannatara* 
Where, however, the second syllable of w has not the Sannatara 
Anudatta, there the first Udatta syllable is not changed to Svarita, 
cf. the following : — 
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Sama Veda. Bgveda. 

^ (I. 1. 1. 3. 5). % (VI. 16. 43). 

A . ^ ^ M 

A comparison with ^ ^T^rrf^ will show the difference. 


The 'U of in is Udatta, but the ^ of ^ in 

is Svarita. Where lies the difference ? 


It consists in the fact that the syllable t in the former is not a 
Sannatara Anudatta, followed as it is by another Anudatta 

In the latter, however, v is a Sannatara Anudatta, foUowed as it 
t 

IS by the Udatta ^t. Another example will further clear the point 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

! ^ ? 

( 1 . 1 . 1 . 1 . 3 ). ( 1 . 12 . 1 ). 

but ^ (II. 9. 1. 18. 1). (III, 19. 1). 

While in the Rgveda the syllable is Udatta in both the 
examples, in the Sama Veda this syllable is Svarita in the first 
example, but Udatta in the second. In the first example the syllable 

ftni IS followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, and so it is Svarita, 
by the above-mentioned rule, but in the second example the syllable 

IS followed by the Udatta syllable ifr, and so the Udatta is not 
changed to Svarita. But a very strildng example is offered by a 

single verse which illustrates both the phenomena : 

Sama Veda. 


w? sn ^ ff i 

^ ^ ^ I ^ I ? ^ ^ ^ 

I (I. 1. 1. 4. 2). 

Rgveda. 

'rti% ffftw I 

iirf% (VIIL 60. 9). 

In the three examples of wif? in this verse the syllable is 
Udatte throughout in the Rgvedic Mantra, but in the Sama Veda. 
It 18 Udatta in two cases, and Svarita in one case, viz. 
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^Tf%" , 

^ 1 ! 

but ftfi?! ■ ■ - tfTf% ffftrJ 

! I . ;.y; . 

In tbe first two examples, the XJdatta syllable of ■^Tf% remains 
unchanged, as it is not followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, the suc- 
oeeding accent being a pure Anudatta which has become Svarita. 

In the third example, however, the f% of wrf% is followed by a 
Sannatara Anudatta (as it is followed by an original Udatta ■which 
in the Sama Veda text has become a Svarita), and thus the originally 

Udatta syllable has become 

And now this phenomenon offers us food for reflection. Was 
it a mere mode of -wTiting or does it take us any fmther in our know- 
ledge of Vedic accent ? The above facts lead us to make the follow- 
ing hypothetical assumptions 

(а) In the Rgveda the Sannatara Anudatta when occurring 
after an Udatta could not be raised to a Svarita. Why not ? The 
accentuation of the Sama Veda seems to offer the explanation. The 
Udatta occurring before the Sannatara Anudatta was, perhaps by a 
progressive reduction in pitch, lowered to a Svarita, and so in its 
turn was not strong enough to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
(Sannatara) Anudatta. 

(б) The accentuation of the Sama Veda was thus a further 
development, giving us, in further details, the conditions under 
which the Vedic Udatta failed to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
syllable, 

(c) The Svarita accent was not a mere convention, but a real 
phenomenon in the language, for even the Udatta was noticed to 
have been reduced to the Svarita under two main conditions, viz, 
before a virdma, and before a Saianatara Anudatta. 

3, If two or more Udattas precede a Sannatara Anudatta, 
the first of these Udattas is marked with the symbol * the sym- 
bol presumably denoting the Svarita accent, and implying 
that the original accent was Udatta. 
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{a) Two Udattas preceding a Sannatara : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

? M ^ ? 

(1. 1. 1.2. 10). ’Tct (VIII. 6. 30), 

m *r: (1. 1. 1. 3. 13). li (X. 9. 4). 

' ■ '■ * 

In the first of these examples the syllables t\ and ^ are ori- 
ginally Udatta, preceding the Sannatara and so both become 
SYarita, the fi.rst being marked with the symbol In the 

second example the syllables ’srnj and are both originally 
Udatta, preceding the Sannatara and so both become Svarita, 
the first being marked with the symbol 

(b) Three Udattas preceding a Sannatara: — 

Sama Veda. Egveda. 

^iTT ^ (I. L 1. 5. 9). ^ (III. 9. 2). 

5? M ' 

(I. 1. 2. 2. 2). (X. 115. 1). 

In the first of these examples the syllables ifT, and are 
originally Udatta, preceding the Sannatara in, and so the first 
syllable m is marked with the symbol ‘ In the second example 
the syUables and ftc are originally Udatta and are followed^ 

by the Sannatara fk. Thus the first syllable wr is^gnarke4» 
symbol .j "" e 

The grounds for this symbology are obscure, but it seems t. 
indicate that both the Sannatara and the Svarita were a living fad 
in the language, the Sannatara affecting the pitch of the preceding 
Udattas and reducing them to Svarita. The marking of only the 
first Svarita was presumably actuated by the need for economy, 
but it is possible that a phenomenon roughly corresponding to 
ekasruti or monotone also occurred. 

II. Accentuation of the Svarita after two or more Udattas. 
It has been pointed out above that the usual symbol for the 
Svarita in the Sama Veda is the number ‘ If, however, this 
Svarita, i.e. the original Anudatta, is preceded by two or more 
Udattas, the symbol used for the Svarita is " while the pre- 
ceding Udattas are left unmarked except the first Udatta which 
is indicated by the usual symbol ‘ x\ It is easy to see the economy 
of s 3 nnbohzing only one Udatta, when more than one such Udatta 
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successively occur, but it is difficult to eonjecture the significance 
of ^ May it be supposed that the pitch of the Svarita occurring 
after two or more Udattas was raised, and so a symbol, indicating 
more than an ordinary Svarita, had to be used ? 

The following examples illustrate this phenomenon 

(а) Svarita preceded by two Udattas and arising from an 
Anudatta which is followed by three Anudattas. 

Stoa Veda. Rgveda. 

far (1. 1. 1. 1. 1). (VI. 16. 10). 

Here the Svarita m occurs after two Udattas and and is 
marked vith the symbol ^ while only the first of the Udattas 
is marked. The wr is originally Anudatta, followed by three 
Anudattas. 

(б) Svarita preceded by three Udattas and arising from an 
Anudatta folio'wed by a Sannatara. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda, 

(I. 6. 2. 4. 8). flrjrf (IX. 108. 6). 

Here the Svarita ffST occurs after three Udattas firv, an, and 
^r, and is marked with the symbol ^ ^x\ while only the first of the 
Udattas is marked. 

The Anudatta syllable 955 t is here folloW'Cd by the Sannatara ?r. 

This case should be clearly distinguished from the one men- 
tioned under I (3). 

In the case before us the Udattas precede a non-Sannatara 
Anudatta, and the first of the Udattas is marked with the usual 
symbol ‘ X \ while the Anudatta in question becomes a Svarita with 
a peculiar symbol ‘ ’ But in I (3) the Udattas precede a Sannatara 

Anudatta and are themselves reduced to Svaritas. 

III. Accentuation of the ‘ K§aipra ’ Svarita. 

Accentuation of the ‘ Ksaipra ’ Svarita may be classed under - 
the following heads — 

(1) That which is followed by an Anudatta ot virdma, 

(2) That which is followed by an Udatta, 

1. A ‘ ’ Svarita followed by an Anudatta oic vimma 

is marked with the S 3 ?mboi ^ % while the preceding Anudatta is . 
marked The following examples will illustrate this :— ; 
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(a-) The so-called ^independent' Svarita followed by an 
Anudatta : — ' 

SamaVeda. Egveda. 

(I. 1. 2. 3. 7). (III, 29. 2). 

2Tote the aocentnation of The K^aipra, followed 

by the Anndatta syllable 6?:, is marked ‘ the preceding Anndatta 
being marked It will be noticed that the symbol * also 

occurs in the case mentioned under II, i.e. after two or more 
Udattas. May it be supposed that the pitch of the independent 
Syarita was relatively higher, as was presumably the pitch of the 
'Svarita after two Udattas ? The significance of the symbol 
is even more obscure. 

(b) The so-called 'independent' Svarita followed by a 
' virama ' : — 

SamaVeda. Rgveda. 

X ^ , 

(II. 9. 1. 2). (IX. 29. 2), 

Here stands at the end of a sentence, and is so marked. 

Similarly cf. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ (II. 8. 1. 6. 2). (17. 47. 2). 

2. The Ksaipra followed by an Udatta is a product of Sandhi 
and is marked with the pluta symbol ' s ’ after a lengthened vowel 
■.(with a symbol ' ’ over it) in the Sama Veda but in the Rgveda it 
is marked with ' L* ’ (an Anndatta mark being also put under the 
syllable concerned) if each element of the Sandhi is a short vowel, 
but with * ^ J ' if one or both the elements of the Sandhi are long vowels. 
The following examples wiU illustrate this diference : — 

(a) Ksaipra with original short vowels. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ^ ^ U 

(1. 1. 1. 4. 2). 7T^(?r (VIII, 60. 9). 

Note that in the original both the vowels of 

and of ^(w) are short. Note also that the succeeding syllable h 
" is Udatta, otherwise cf. 
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' .Sanaa Veda. ,, Bgveda. ■ 

.■ ( 1 . 1.-2. 1.2). ■ ( 1 . 40 . 3 ). ■ 

Here the original + iw is followed by the Anndatta 'and 
w so : 111. (1) will be applied. ■ 

(6) K^aipra with an original long vowel. 

Sama Veda. Bgveda. 

t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j i j 

ilT if m ^ 

(I. 2. 1. 4. 4). (VIII. 92. 31). 

Here note that in the original one of the 

vowels, viz. w, is long, while the accent of the syllable ^ which 
succeeds the Ksaipra Sandhi is Udatta. Both , these conditions 
bring about the peculiar Rgvedic accentuation in where, 

in contrast with the previous case (a), the Anudatta mark is 
also put under wr, a sign which does not occur in the Ks-aipra men- 
tioned under (a). Cf. Egvedic VTlJ 

Conclusion, 

The above study gives us the following points 

(1) It is an empirical systematisation of facts hitherto con- 
fusing and complicated. 

(2) Although the fact was observed by Panini (VIII. 4. 67) 
that a Sannatara Anudatta after an Udatta could not be raised to a 
Svarita, the actual reduction of this Udatta to a Svarita in the Sama 
Veda indicates the system to be a development on that of the 
Rgveda and presumably embodies the explanation for the parallel 
treatment in the Rgveda. 

(3) The treatment of the Udatta before a vimma dXLdi a San- 
natara indicates that both the Svarita and the Sannatara accents 
were a reahty in the language. 

(4) This study definitely gives us the following lines for further 
investigation : — 

(а) The psychological significance of symbols like * \X'> 

'■ etc. 

(б) The varied treatment of the K§aipra Svarita in the Sama 

and the Rgvedas. 

(c) The exact shades of pitch in the Sannatara and the pre- 
ceding Udatta. 
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A summary of the above results in Sanskrit Sutras. 

Wfltt frot 'nt i (1. 1. 1.. 

2. 4) Tfii ‘ >ra’ ’sftw: I ftKTt i^*[— w?rfti5? (I. 2. i, 4. 8) ii 

WT«tt ’T’C' ^T?| I ‘ ^TWT^ 

? ? ? 

fW.’ (1. 1. 1. 1. 1) ‘ ’ Tfir sTwi^Tw I ’sraB’ctn:^ 

r *? 8 V 

(I. 1. 1. 3. 5) II 
8. ?rai^m?TTr^ ’En^fn^:! 

wwtt ^aW^'T'CT ^^niT%trf « <T*KTf^: ^Ie| I WT 

f '?'S ^ 

(I. 1. 1. 2. 10) II 

E r ^: S ^ 

’Tt: '*i: ^ra I fii'?tWT 

( 1 . 1 . 1 . 1 . 1)11 

1^. 

§sf. Tft ^«ST%w:, ?tgii<| ^suti <9 

airWTTT%»-‘ I «r«lT 8?g^fw: (I. 1. 2. 3. 7) n 

■«. fasuT 

v» . ^ , 

», ^ 'E ■? 

irt ^JREf I W (I. 1. 1. 4. 2) II 
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THE CRADLE OF THE INDRA-VRTRA MYTH. 

KSHETBEi§AGHAHDBA ChATTOPADHYIYA, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, 

<N. 

In my paper \Indra in the Egveda and the Avesta and Before \ 
presented to the Foimth All-India Oriental Conference, I have said 
that the character of the Rgvedic Indra is very comj)lex {Proceedings, 
pp. 11 iff.). I have there tried to show that the most original trait 
of Indra that we can think of on the basis of the available evidence is 
that of a national God. Several problems about Indra have yet re- 
mained unsolved. I have not there called into question the correctness 
of Indra’s connexion with the phenomenon of raining as given by tradi- 
tion and generally accepted by scholars. But some Western scholars 
still hold that Indra had no connexion with rains in the Rgvedic 
period. I believe that there is ample evidence in the Egveda Samhitd 
for this connexion. Without entering into a discussion of this ques- 
tion, which I reserve for a later occasion, I wish to discuss here a 
certain j>roblem in the Indra- Vrtra myth, which presupposes Indra’s 
having something to do with rains even in the Rgvedic period. 

The myth of Indra's annual fight with the demon who keeps 
away rain waters, variously named as Sambara, Ahi, ^u§na, etc., 
or more usually Yrtra, is briefly this. The ' Enemy ’ (as the word 
vrtra means, vide -g-^. 14-16) steals away the cows (= waters) and 
keeps them concealed in the cave Vala an enclosure, from 

Jvr. ' to surround ’). Indra attacks him with the Maruts (the storm 
gods) and other helpers, chases him from rock to rock (i.e. cloud to 
cloud), finds him at last, and kills him. The covering stone of Vala 
is also shattered and the waters are released and with eagerness 
they go the way of the Ocean. 


w ^naw: n 
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Now, very often our poets describe Indra’s victory as ‘ letting 
tbe rivers, or more specifically the Seven Rivers, to flow’.^ What 
does the letting loose of the Seven Rivers mean ? Does it merely 
refer to the faUing of the rain waters from the sky in the usual meta» 
phorical style of the Rgveda Samhitd % But that seems impossible in 
view of the fact that rain waters have been metaphorically described 
in the Rgveda Samhitd as cows. The specification of the number of 
rivers also creates difficulty. It seems, therefore, more likely that 
actual rivers were meant. Two problems arise in this connexion. 

When rivers are described as let loose by Indra to flow, the 
inference is natural that they were not flowing before his interven- 
tion. As this fight of Indra with Vrtra is an annual aflair, the rivers 
should have ceased to flow before the annual rains. But could such 
a condition have even prevailed in the Punjab and its adjoining lands, 
where the Rgvedic hymns must have come into existence ? The geo- 
graphical allusions scattered throughout the Rgveda Samhitd leave no 
doubt in our mind as to where the whole of that literature, or at least 
the main body of it, must have been composed. But water never 
fails in the rivers of the Punjab during summer and this has been 
the climatic condition of the province all throughout the present 
geological epoch. The reason is not far to seek : these rivers are 
all fed by glacier streams, which run throughout the summer on 
account of the increased melting of the snow. Consequently it 
could never have been true of the rivers of the Punjab in the present 
epoch that they were not flowing before Indra annually killed Vrtra 
and released the pent up waters. These rivers, therefore, could not 
have given rise to the myth of Indra letting loose the rivers to flow 
again ( etc.). We, thus have a problem 
as to what rivers are responsible for this seemingly traditional 
expression and where they are to be placed. 

The next- problem is what are the seven rivers. Various explana- 
tions have been given as to what specific rivers stand for the number 
■seven. Durgacarya’s statement that they are the seven atmospheric 
streams, Bahula, A§va, Titutra, Abhrapatni, Meghapatni, Varsayanti, 
and Arundha (or Purastadarundha) \ ^ need not be seriously taken. 

1 Rv. I. 32. 12, 61. 10; 11. 11. 2, 12. 3, 12, 15. 3 ; IV. 17. 1, 18. 7, 19. 3, 
5, 6, 8, 28. 1, 42. 7 ; VII. 18. 24, 67. 8 (?); VIII. 32. 25, 85. 1, 18, 89. 12; X. 49. 
0, 67. 12, 89. 7; III. 9, 133. 2. 

2 Oommentary on the Nirukta, Venkateswar Press Edition, p. 428. 
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The rivers must be earthly rivers. Otherwise the laud of the Indo- 
Aryans could hardly have been called in the Rgveda Samhita { VIIIj> 
24, 27) Sapid ^ Smdhv^u and in the Avesta (Vend I, 19) hapta hindu, 
Sayana’s Gahgadydh sapta imdyah does not deserve any better consider- 
ation, for the group, Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri, belongs to a time long posterior to the 
Samhita, when Aryan civilization had spread all over India. That saptd 
can mean sarpaisMSlldh, as Sayana also suggests, cannot be believed 
for a moment. The European eiBEorts at fixing the rivers have not 
succeeded either.® One cannot see why they should be the Indus, 
the five well-known tributaries of the Indus that have given the 
Punjab its name and the Sarasvatl or the Oxus. This fixation seems 
extremely arbitrary. The poets of the Rgvedic hymns know of many 
more streams, like the Gomati, the Yamuna and the Sarayu, mention- 
ed several times, which should hardly have been omitted from the 
enumeration. Zimmer’s view, which the authors of the Vedic Iridex 
accept, that there is no particular significance in the number is no 
better. If the number five in Pdnca Jam J is significant, one 
wonders why it should not be so in Saptd Sindhavah- So instead of 
cutting the Gordian knot in the way Zimmer has done, we should 
hold ‘ seven ’ to be a traditional number, coming from a place where 
the Aryans lived earlier and where there were seven and only seven 
rivers. The number would cling to popular memory long after 
the original home was forgotten and remain fixed in popular or at least 
hieratic expression. In several districts of Bengal the adjacent 
river is called Gang (=Ganga), though it is not the Ganges. 

H. Brunnhofer in his UrgescMchte der Arier in V order •v/nd 
Central- Asien, Vol. II, p. 22 fi., suggests the name of such a possible 
earlier home of the Indo-Aryans. It is Semirechinsk in Russian 
Turkestan, watered by the Ili, Lepsa, Earatal, Baskan, Aksu, 
Sarkan, and Biyen, seven rivers which flow into the Lake Balkash. 
Brunnhofer has gained a certain notoriety for wild speculations. 
Consequently this extremely good suggestion of his did not catch 
the attention of sober scholars. Dr. N. G. Sardesai of Poona 
made the self-same suggestion, quite independently of Brunnhofer, 
in the Bhandarhar Commemoration Volume, pp. 93-96, and his 
writing must have attracted the notice of at least Indian scholars. 


3 See Vedio Index, Vol. II, p. 424. 
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SemirecMnsk, the name of the province, means * the Land of the 
Seven Rivers ' 

Strangely enough, of the seven rivers of this land, some do dry 
up before the rains. ' The Lepsa, Hi, and Kartal alone reach 
Balkash throughout the year, all the others either losing themselves 
in the sands or discharging their waters into the lake only during 
the floods.’ ^ ' The climate ’ of the place ‘ is thoroughly continental. 
In the Balkash steppes the winter is very cold ; the lake freezes every 
year and the thermometer falls to 13° P. In the Alakul steppes 
the winds blow away the snow. The passage from winter to spring 
is very abrupt and the prairies are rapidly clothed with vegetation, 
which, however, is soon scorched up by the sun.’ ® In addition to 
the general dry character of Central Asia, it is well known to students 
of geography, how desiccation has gone on in this part for centuries 
and millenniums.^ Consequently drying up of rivers before the rains 
in such a region as Semirechinsk can very easily be understood. It 
is quite likely that a period of unusual drought, say the one between 
3000 and 2200 B.C.,^ led the Aryans or some of them to leave the 
land and march towards India and may be also towards Iran, The 
Balkash region may easily have been a starting point for the south- 
ward and westward marches of the Aryans. 

This Semirechinsk could well be the land where the idea of Indra 
letting loose the pent up (seven) rivers arose. The occasional drought 
of the land would also explain the conception of the demon 6u§na 
(Drought) in the Indra myth and the rigours of the cold season the 
expression winter for the year or the myth of Indra piercing 

Arbuda with snow (Rv. S. VIII, 32, 26). 

We do not yet know if any other place can give an equally 
satisfactory or a better explanation for these traits in the Indra- 
Vrtra myth. For want of any other satisfactory explanation we 
may tentatively place the Cradle of the Indra- Vrtra myth in Semi- 
rechinsk, the Land of Seven Rivers, in Russian Turkestan. Here 
the Aryans could have lived long and developed their peculiar 


^ Keane, Asia^ (1896), Vol. I, p. 130. 

5 Encyclopcedia Britannim, llth Ed., Vol. 24, p. 617. See there the 
articles on Semirechinsk, Semipalatinsk and Balkash. 

^ See E, Huntington’s Pulse of Asia and the three volumes of the two 
PumpeUy Expeditions. 

7 See Brooke, Climate through the Ages, p. 358. ^ 
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cliaracteristics, after separating from the other Indo-European 
peoples. If the original home of the Indo-Eiiropeans was in 
Siberia^ as De Morgan^ wonld have ns believe, SemirecMnsk wonid 
be on the way to India and Iran. 

Strangely enongh this province also satisfies the various data 
philologists have posited for the Indo-European Urheimat. But 
I do not yet dare to rush to the conclusion that that Paradise is to be 
" regained ’ here. Peter Giles’ words of caution in the Encyclopaedia 
Britaniiica (11th Edition, Vol. 14, pp. 498-500) should be borne in 
mind though he himself forgot them later.® Let that Urheimat 
yet remain undetermined. 


^ La FreMstoire Orientale^ Vol, III; see also Jarl Charpentier in B.S,0.8» 
IV, 170. 

^ Cambridge History of hidia^ Vol. I, Ch. 3, 




"THE ■ VALABHI ' SCHOOL OF VEDABHISYAKARAS. 

{Summary,) 

Peof. C. Kunhak Raja, M.A., D.Phel. (Oxon), 

University of Madras, 

I. A distinct style and method that Justify the appellation ; 
the following can be included in the school : Skanda, Narayana, 
Udgitha, Mahesvara, Madhava, Haris vamin, and two works called 
Vararucanii'uktasamuccaya and Isvalayanagrhyamantrabha^ya ; a 
reference that Bhat^tabhaskara also belongs to this school. 

II. Skanda ; two recensions ; one fomid in the MSS. discovered 
in Malabar, and another in a MS. discovered in Tanjore ; the first 
is more elaborate, but occasionally the second contains matter not 
found in the first ; for the first recension, three MSS., one in Trivan- 
drum for the first seven adhyayas of the first a§taka (Dr. Sarup’s 
description of tiiis MS, not correct), another for the first astaka from 
the middle of the second adhyaya to the end, in the possession of 
the present vTiter and third, a mere fragment in the first a§ta*ka 
also in the possession of the present writer ; first adhyaya according 
to the Malabar recension pubhshed from Trivandrum. For the second 
recension only one MS. till now discovered, from Tanjore ; complete 
for the first a§taka ; belongs to R. Krishnaswami Sastri, Esq., Tanjore, 
now in the possession of the present writer ; being published by the 
present writer. 

III. ISTarayana ; no quotation from a narayanabhasya met 
with ; stated to be a collaborator of Skanda by Venkafa Madhava ; 
MS. of a bha§ya from V, 57. 1 to VI, 75. 5 available, with portions 
missing occasionally ; MS. in Trivandrum, and a portion in the pos- 
session of the present writer. Colophons say that it is by Skanda ; 
authorship of Karayana only a conjecture. 

IV. Udgitha ; a quotation from the available portion attributed 
to Skanda by DevaraJ a ; colophons clearly state that the bhasya 
is by Udgitha ; Sayana quotes a portion and gives the name Udgitha 
also; three MSS. available ; one in the possession of the present 
writer from X. 5 to X. 20, another in the D.A.V. College from X. 10 
to X. 83, and a third also in the possession of the present writer 
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iotfX, 71. Udgitha mentioned as belonging to this school 
5tmananda. 

V. Mabesvara ; for the whole of the Nirnkta ; colophons in 
the form of a karika say that the work is by Mahesvara ; but colo- 
phons in the form of prose ascribe the work to Mahesvara, to Skanda, 
and also to Sahara ; this last not noticed by Dr. Samp ; work never 
quoted as by Mahesvara, but always as by Skanda ; extensive 
quotations in Devaraja and in the A.S.S. edition of Nirukta ; 
Mahesvara a disciple of Skanda, hence the work attributed to Skanda 
by later writers ; not a tika on a bha§ya of Skanda, but an independ- 
ent commentary of Yaska ; the name Niruktabhasya tika misled 
Dr. Sarup and also Prof. E. Edgerton ; ^ complete MSS. available, 
one with the present writer and the other in D.A.V. College, Lahore, 
another for the uttara^atka in the possession of the present writer ; 
fragments available in Baroda and in Visvabharati. 

VI. Madhava of Sama Veda ; described in my paper on the 
Madhava Problem ; same Introduction as in Skanda’s Rgvedabhasya, 
same style.^ 

VII. Harisvamin ; fragments published by Weber ; manu- 
scripts available in fragments in various places ; introductory portion 
in Benares ; his Guru is Skanda ; bha§ya on &tapathabrahmana 
wrote in Kali, 3740, i.e. 639 A.D. ; Dr. Sarup says that this Kali 
date corresponds to A.D. 538 ; Harisvamin in an inscription of about 
600 A.D. mentioned as a great Vedic scholar. The Vikramaditya 
of the 7th century mentioned by Hariswamin. 

VIII. Niruktasammuccaya ; bha^ya on various vedamantras ; 
with occasional explanations on other subjects ; in four Kaipas ; 
only MS. available with the present writer ; style that of the Skanda 
School ; colophon : iti vararuce niruktasamuccaye, etc. 

IX. Asvalayagrhyamantrabhasya ; author not known ; style 
of the Skanda School ; bha§ya on the mantras occurring in A^vala- 
yana Grhya. MS. available with the present witer. 

X. Skanda belonged to Valabhi. He has a distinct style ; 
he must have been the chief figure in a school of Vedabhasyakaras ; 
Xarayana and Udgitha were his collaborators, Hariswamin and per- 

^ Portions of Madhava’s Vivarana described as ajata^atrubhasya in tbe 
Bikaner MS. 

2 Mahesvara quotes from Vakyapadlya. He refers to Durga and mentions 
his name. 
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iaps the Samaveda Madhava were Ms disciples ; Narayana, Malie4- 
vara, and Udgitlia quoted by later writers as from Skanda ; so the 
wboie scbool I style as Valabhi School after the country of the chief 
of the'sehooL 

XI. Atmananda includes Bhattabhaskara also in this school. 



1 



■ 'T^ PROBLEM; IN THE VEDABHISYA/ / 

{Summary,) 

Pboe. C. KtriTHAK Raja, M.A., D.Phil., (Oxon), 

University of Madras, 

I. The Problem of Sayana and Madhava and also the problem- 
of the other Madhavas ; a source of perplexity even to Max Muller^ 

II. Sayana Madhava quotes another Madhava ; Ms work 
discovered ; he is Venkata Madhava ; Devaraja quotes a Madhava ; 
there must be at least three Madhavas in the quotations by Devaraja,, 
viz. Sayana Madhava, Venkata Madhava, and the Anukramanikara 
Madhava ; Venkata Madhava quoted by Ke^ava. 

III. The Anukramanikara Madhava ; quotations in Devaraja ; 
quoted by Vedantacarya in Sudar^ana Mimamsa ; doubts regarding 
the identity of this Vedantacarya ; Anukramanikara Madhava’s 
vedabha^ya ; only copy in the Adyar Library ; complete for the 
first a^taka ; being printed ; the opening stanza gives the names of 
the Anuliramanis he has written, very difficult to reconstruct on 
account of the condition of the MS. ; the colophons ; the Anukramanis 
he refers to in the bhasya. 

IV. Madhava quoted and referred to by Mahidhara ; Sayana 
Mmself, 

V. Madhava the author of the Samavedavivarana ; referred to 
by Satyavrata Samasrami ; Satyavrata differentiates among three 
Madhavas : Sayana, Madhava quoted by Devaraja and Vivarapakara ; 
Keith suggests that he may be the same as the Madhava referred 
to by Sayana; MSS. available ; three in the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta, one in Bikaner, one in Visvabharati, two in Bodlein, and 
one in Berlin ; the opening stanza is the same as that of Kadambari 
— ^rajojuse janmani, etc. : not noticed by anybody who has prepared 
the catalogues or who has mentioned this Madhava ; belongs to the 
Valabhi school ; date about 600 A.D. ; Ms father Narayana, perhaps 
the collaborator of Skanda mentioned by Venkata Madhava. 

VI. Madhava in Ms Dhatuvrtti quotes another Madhava. 

VII. The two Madhavas assumed by Dr. Sarup ; really only 
one Madhava ; a slight misunderstanding ; Madhava’s father was 
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■Venkata and lie had a son also called Venkata ; refers to Mmself in 
the third person. 

VIII. There is a Madhava quoted very many times in a work of 
grammar called Prakriyasarvasva ; this Madhava must be different 
from Sayana Madhava, the author of Dhatuvrtti. 

IX. There is a Madhava who has written commentaries on some 
of the Kavyas. 

X. Of the Vedabhasyakaras, there are four Madhavas : Sayana 
Madhava the latest ; Venkata Madhava before him ; the Anukra- 
manikara Madhava still earlier ; and Vivaranakara Madhava the 
earliest ; Venl?:ata Madhava may be about 950 A.D. 

XI. Date of Venkata Madhava; is he quoted by Durga ? 
Durga must be in the sixth century or earlier ; quotation must be 
from some recension of Brhaddevata ; the earliest known MS. of 
Venkata Madhava in the Mysore Library, catalogued in 1900 ; not 
noticed in Aufrecht. 



/THE ANUKBA^IAl^H ; LITEEATURE. 

{Summary,) 

: Peof. C. Kunhan Eaja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), 
University of Madras, 

I, The importaiice of the Antikramams : A very necessary 
guide in fixing the text : throws light on the condition of Vedic 
exegesis in ancient India. 

il. The Sarvtoukramani of the Vedas : For the Egveda by 
Kat3^ayana, for the Taittiriya Samhita by Yaska, and for the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita by KMyayana. 

III. The Commentaries on the Egveda Sarvaniikramam : 
Commented by Sadguru, published : one by Uvata (authorship very 
doubtful), three manuscripts available ; only one complete, another 
only for the Paribhasa, and a third up to the third Mandala, then 
there are commentaries by Jagannatha, Vasudeva, Gane^a, Eaghu- 
natha, etc. Only the commentaries of Gane^a and Vasudeva are 
of much importance ; others are merely a list of Esis, etc., practically 
no new information. 

IV. Works based on Sarvanukramani, lists of R§i, Devata, 
etc. Useful only for purposes of checking; no new information. 

V. Sarvanukramam of the Taittiriya Samhita ; no MS. avail- 
able ; but extensive quotations in a work on Samaveda ; the available 
quotations ; his relation to Yaska of JSTirukta and Yaska referred 
to in Brhaddevata. 

VI. The Anukramanis of Venkata Madhava ; scattered in the 
Rgvedabha^ya called Egarthadipika ; eight subjects dealt with 
corresponding to the eight astakas, each with eight sub-headings 
corresponding to the eight adhyayas of each a^taka ; its relation 
to Mahabhasya, Brhaddevata, Nirukta, the Brahmanas. 

VII. The Anukramanis of Madhava, quoted as those of Venkata 
Madhava by Devaraja ; this Madhava is different from Venkata 
Madhava ; he too has commented on the Egveda ; both the Madhavas 
belong to the same village ; this Madhava is quoted by Vedanta- 
charya and also in his own Vedabha§ya, called Rgvedanirnkta (only 
copy available in the Adyar Library). 
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VIII. ^aunaka’s anxikramanfs ; Ar^annkramam and Cliando- 
iiukraioani already published by Eajendra Lai Mitra ; quoted by 
Sadguru, Skanda, and Venkata Madhava. 

Chandonukramani, also published by Rajendra La! Mitra ; 
quoted by Sadguru and Venkata Madhava ; the Chandas portion 
in the Pratisakhya, in the commentaries on the SarvanukramaiUj 
in the Nidana-Sutras, etc. 

Devatanukramani, three MSS. known; one though catalogued 
is not in the collection ; another also catalogued, but returned to the 
original owner, but possible to get back soon ; a third available, 
complete but nearly 30 stanzas in the middle missing ; of these three 
MSS. the first and the last are different works, the second cannot 
be ascertained tiH it is recovered from the owner, most likely the 
same as the last ; this anukramani quoted by Sadguru, etc, 

IX. Brhaddevata ; its relation to Devatanukramani ; supposed 
authorship of Saunaka. 

X. Other works of Saunaka ; Suktanukramani, Padanukra- 
mam, Chandahsankhya Anuvakanukramani, Rgvidhana, Charana- 
vyuha, etc. ; the two recensions of Charanavyuha and Rgvidhana. 

XI. Other works of the nature of Anukramanis ; iSamana, 
Vilankhya, Napara, etc, ; throw light on the condition of Vedic studies 
in ancient India, 

XII. Questionable authenticity of the works of Saunaka; 
most of them based on the Sarvanukramam and fathered on Saunaka. 
Still all of them are very old. Even Skanda quotes the Devatanu- 
kramani and Ar^anukramam. 


TAKMAN OF ATHARVAVIDA* 


Pbof. Ekendbais-ath GtHosh:, ■ 

Medical College, Calcutta, 

IfdTodmtion. The word iahman seems to be derived from tanc^ 
to contract, and thus may mean what ajffects the body. There are 
several hymns in the Atharvaveda tahman. (I, 25 ; V, 25 ; 

VI, 20 ; VII, 116 [121].) From the attributes assigned to tahman 
in these hymns we are in a position to find out its true nature. We 
shall discuss them in detail and finally consider the nature of the 
disease it means. 

Characteristics of Takman : 

(1) Birth-place, The birth-place of takrmn has been men- 
tioned in several passages. In one place (I, 25, 1), we are told that 
the birth-place of takman is there, where the Agm (fire — celestial fire 
or heat produced by the sun), entering, burned the water and where 
the performers of religious duties used to pay homage. We consider 
t bi fi place as a collection of stagnant water used to be heated by the 
sun and becoming foul by the decomposition of the water plants 
from excessive heat. In another passage (I, 25, 2), his birth-place 
is said to seek the place of woods (used for fuels). In a third one 
(VI, 25, 3), he has been called vanya, that is, arising from the forest. 
We shall show later on that the last two passages refer to it as the 
Jungle fever, 

(2) Original home. We find that takman has been connected 
with several countries, as Gandharv, Mujavat (a mountainous country), 
Anga, and Magadha (V, 22, 14). AgsAn, takrmn has been asked to 
go back to his original home peopled by the Mahavr^as (V, 22, 4, 5, 
8), Mujavants (V, 22, 5, 6, 8), and Balhikas (V, 22, 5, 9). These 
passages probably refer to the prevalence of the disease in those 
countries. The second passage hints at the idea of its original home 
being in those places from which it spread to other regions. 

(3) Signs and symptoms, (1) Heat, Takman is called heat- 
weaponed (VI, 20, 1) ; he is provided with heat (I, 25, 2) ; he is a 
producer of heat (I, 25, 4) ; he heats or consumes (the body) like 
fire (V, 22, 2) ; he consumes the whole body (I, 25, 3 ; VI, 25, 3) ; 
he dries up the body (VI, 20, 1). Takman has also been called rttm. 
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M V, 22,10, 23 ; VII, 116 [121], 1). He is a pro- 

ducer of burning sensation .like fire ( VI, 20, 1). All the passages, 
refer to the increased body temperature. {ll) Eigor. Takman haa 
been described as a producer of shaking (V, 22, 7) and trembling (V, 
22, 10) . Perhaps it is why it has also been said to be provided with 
fearful missiles (V, 22, 10). (Ill) Cold. It has also been designated 
as a producer of cold (I, 24, 4; V, 22, 10, 23; VII, 116, 1). 
This no doubt refers to the afebrile stage between the febrile periods. 
(IV) Sweat Tahman has been referred to as one who 

causes perspiration, (VII, 116, 1.) (V) Periodicity. Tahman has 
been divided into several forms according to the periodicity of the 
febrile stages. Thus we find:— (a) Quotidian type (Ubhayadyu). 
Fever coming on daily, followed by intermission (1,25,4; VII, 
116, 2). (6) Quartian type {anyedyu). Fever coming on alternate 
days (I, 25, 4 ; VII, 116, 2). (c) Tertian type {Tftdyaha). Fever 
coming on every third day (I, 25, 4 ; V, 22, 13 ; VII, 1, 6, 2). 
{d) Double tertian t 3 ^e (mtrtlyaka). Fever coming on two days out 
of three (V, 22, 13). (e) Irregular type (avrata) (VII, 121 [116], 

2) , (/) Remittent type (sadandi). Fever continuing for several 
days without break (V, 22, 13). All these types are recognized 
to-day from cMnical observations. (VI) Skin affections. We are 
informed of the following skin changes caused by takman : (a) Takman 
is a producer of yellow colour {harita) (1, 25, 2, 3 ; V, 22, 2 ; VI, 25, 

3) . It refers to the pale yellow tinge of the skin of chronic cases of 

malaria, (b) Takman is producer of redness like the fire (V, 22, 3; 
VI, 25, 3). It points to diffuse erythemata which are not infrequently 
seen m malaria, (c) It is producer of reddish brown colour (VI, 
25, 3). It evidently refers to the pigmentation of the sMn, quite 
common in malaria, {d) It gives rise to a spotted or variegated 
condition (of the skin). (V, 22, 3.) The passage might have referred 
to the purpurea! rashes of the skin. (VII) Nervous sijmptoms. (a) 
Tahman has been called producer of confused talking (V, 22, 

6), evidently referring to low muttering delirium, {h) Again, he 
has been designated as one who talks incoherently like a drunkard 
(VI, 20, 1), referring to boisterous delirium. (VllI) Some general 
symptoms. We have some additional attributes of tahman, in the 
way of some other symptoms : {a) He has been called dhrisnu (from 
dhris, to overpower), evidently referring to the prostration after an 
attack (VII, 116, 1). (6) He has been called nodana (from nud, to 
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drive awa.y repeatedly), indicating the frequencj" of attacks (VII 
IlO, 1), (c) We, 'have a passage. ■■ptirvaMmakrityane (VII, .lid, 1), 

referring to takman, and literally meaning ' former desire-perform- 
ing Perhaj>s it indicates the relapses— the repetitions of the same 
series of symptoms, {d) He has been called inischieTOiis (V, 22, 0) 
and producer of a crippled condition (V, 22, 6). 

• (4) ComiMcations. In a passage (V, 22, 11) Kalman is found 
to have been requested not to moke congh, valdsa (cedematoiis swel- 
ling) and (hiccough ?). A.gdkxvaldsa has been called takman’s 

brother, cough his sister, and pnmaw. (herpes) his cousin brother 
(V, 22, 12). 

(5) Seasonal PgjMs. We find mention of three types of takman 
named after the seasons : (i) of the summer, (ii) of the rainy season, 
and (iii) of the autumn (V, 22, 13). In this connection we men- 
tion the epithet of takman as ' Vanina’s son ’ (I, 25, 3), which per- 
haps refers to the autumn, as we have reasons to believe that 
Varuna is closely connected with the autumnal e€|uinox. 

(G) Miscellaneous notes ^ We now consider a number of addi- 
tional notes related to takman. (i) Takman, valdsa and AM (erysi- 
pelas ?) have been called the slaves of the ointment (IV, 9, 8). This 
probably refers to the prevention or cure by anointing the skin with 
the ointment, (ii) Takman has been designated as 
mustiha (V, 22, 4), literally meaning ‘ killer of dimg-carrier by fist’. 
The actual significance is far from clear. We doubtfully think it 
to mean that takman w killed by (the burning of) dung- cakes, 
(iii) Tak7nan)im been asked to seek (V, 22, 7), fugitive slave 

women (V, 22, 6) and toads (VII, 116, 2). These passages probably 
indicate ill-feeling and hatred of the Aryans towards the non- Aryans 
and also show that the toad was considered an animal without any 
economic use. 

(7) Treatment. As regards treatment we find that Kustlia 
(Costus arabicus) has been invoked as the killer of takman (V, 4, 1), 

K'EMarks. We shall now try to find out the true nature of 
takman from the standpoint of modern medicine. That it is some 
form of fever is easily understood when we are told that it produces 
heat on the body surface and also causes sensation of heat inside 
the body. Considering the other attributes, viz. a cold stage after 
the febrile period, profuse perspiration (evidently in the cold stage), 
presence of rigor and periodicity (quotidian, quartian, tertian, double 
35 
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tertian and remittent types) 'we, are inclined to take takman asdlie, 
m-ala rial fever. -We kave further evidences towards the same con- 
ciiisioii. Takmank birthplace in coliectioiis of , (foul) stagnant water 
and forest is quite consistent with the , .aetiology of malaria. , Larv^ 
of malarial mosquito '■■■ breed .. . in, water. Again the , 
mosquitoes live ^in- forest -and give, rise -to , malaria. Jungle fever is 
another name of malaria. ' ■. The skin affections mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda-have all. been' fo.und. in malarial patients, . The nervous 
symptoms depicted in\'.Ahe'' hymns' /against have alh been 

observed in cerefem/ of malaria. Co^^^ the seasonal 

types, we find that malaria occurs in all the three seasons, worst 
types aj)pearing in the autumn. In fact, the malarial remittent has 
been mstivo-autumnal Coming to the complications, 

viz. cough, cedema or general anasarca and hiccough (?), we find 
they have, all been known ■ to , occur in malarial patients.. Malarial 
broncliitis (even pneumonia) was described a few years ago. Oedem.a, 
of the legs is quite common in chronic malaria with severe and long- 
continued ...a.n.aB2nia.'- -Dropsy due to .. malarial .cirrhosis of' the diver 
has also been described. Malarial hiGcough has been described by 
many observers, ' On .the .whole, wemay safely conciiide tahman 
is a malarial fever. What is remarkable is that all the main signs and 
symptoms and the complications w^ere more or less observed by 
the sages and sung in the hymns at such an earty period and these 
took years of observations on the part of a large iiiimber of present- 
day physicians before they could put them together. If any one 
consults some comprehensive treatise on tropical medicine (as one 
by Manson or Castellani and Chalmers) h^ wdil be surprised to see 
how the disease -was thorou^iLy studied by the sages of the bygone 
days and many physicians 'of to'-day became renowmed, by, simply 
re-describing them. ■ 


: TRITA., .. : 

Peof. S.' Vekkateswaba, ■ . 

University of Mysore, 

Trita Aptya is a well-known figure, in Vedic literature* The 
earliest references to iiiin are in the Second mandala of the R.V. 
(trito rbhuksdh, 31, Q ; tritam jaraya juratani, 34, 10; tritona ymi 
pancaMtrn abhistaye^ 2, 34, 14). In the Fifth mandala his con- 
nection with the waters is emphasised (41, 4 and 41, 10) and in the 
Sixth mandala there is reference to several Tritas as preserving the 
nectar of immortality (44, 23 — tritesic vindat arnrtmn nigutham). 
In the First mandala Trita AptyaJp is definitely mentioned (105, 
0). In the Eighth mandala he is mentioned as Aptya (47 , 13) and 
connected with I) vita (47, 16). Evil dreams are driven away by 
him (47, lo). In the Hinth mandala he is said to bear Varuna in 
the ocean (95, 4). In one of the latest texts (R.V., I, 105, 17) he 
is represented as concealed in a well (hupevaMtaJf) , In the Atharva 
Veda his connection with dreams is emphasised (A.V., XIX, 56, 4). 
In the Yajiir Veda we have his association not only with Dvita but 
with Ekata also. In the Ydjmkl Upanisad of the Yajur Veda god 
Sa vita is prayed to for protection against the prognostication of evil 
dreams. It is thus clear that there was some connection between 
Savita and Trita, as indicated as early as R.V., II, 31, 6 — trito 
rbhuksdh savikica no dmlhe. 

There is similar association of Trita and the other Aptyas with 
the killing of Vrtra in stories in the Yajur Veda Samhitas, Indeed 
in one of them Visvarupa, son of Tvasta, is said to have had three 
heads through which were taken respectively soma, sura, and food 
(T.S., 2, 5, 1 and 2), The origin of Vrtra is connected with this 
story. The Aitareya Brahman^a (7, 28) mentions Indra’s slaughter 
of Tvasta’s son Visvarupa and Vrtra. The Satapatha Brdlimayia 
(1, 2, 3) ascribes to Indra the sin of killing Visvarupa and distinctly 
adds that Ekata, Dvita, and Trita abetted the killing and thereby 
incurred sin. We now understand the story in the Yajus Samhitas 
how Indra wiped off his sin of the slaughter of Vrtra on diferent 
agencies one of whom are the Aptyas including Trita. The latter 
shifted the sin on to those who were yet sleeping at sunrise, and 
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so on. This also explains the reference in the Edmdymia to Bharata'^s 
mention of sleeping at sunrise among the cardinal sins. 

The key to the explanatpn is perhaps to be found in the 
Taittlnya Aramjalm in a passage shunned or shied at by oiu* 
scholiasts, Say ana and Bhaskara : — emm ndnd samuddMndh' Midi} 
samvatsarafh iritdli aymasca raahasasca sarve samamyan .tritmn. 
The Scholiasts accept this reading, but, unable to explain it, change 
tri into ti. But the significance of tri which they miss thereby can 
be brought out frpm two passages : 

(1) yemdrito am^avdt nirbhabhuva yenasTiryam tamaso nirmimoca 

..... Aenafyotisd dnasdna dksi (T.x4., II, 3, 7) 

(2) samudrdt cm^amt adhi samvatsarojdyata (R.Y ,, X, 190, 1) 

which show that Trita is identical with Samvatsara or the new year. 
The new year as a measure or unit of time includes the lesser units 
of days, nights, fortnights, months, seasons, and half-years. Hence 
the statement in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The very next verse 
of the passage gives the hej—adhi samvatsaram vidyat—whioh has 
been lost upon the Commentators, The new year^'s day and the 
rising sun of the year are said to be hiding in the ocean or in the w^ell, 
obviously during the intercalary days. Hence also the connection 
of Savita with the Sam%mtsara. 

The story of Indra’s killing Vis varupa and Vrtra appears in the 
Udyoga- 2 ^arvan of the Mahabharata (VIII, 6). Here Nahusa is 
made king of the Gods in place of Indra who disappears from the 
scene until Agastya, one of the stars of the Great Bear, displaces 
him from the palanquin of Orion (Punarvasu). The new year re- 
appears and with its return Indra is installed again and there are 
fresh showers as the year begins with the dakj^inayana {m. Jchalm 
samvatsaral} etaiJi sendmbMJ} saha mdrdya sarmn Mmdn abhivaliati 
sa drajjsali). The astronomical bearing of the story is clear from 
the references in it to Agni, Brhaspati, Saclii or Aditi, Prajapati 
and Sai'pa, vhich represent the constellations from Kiittika to Makha. 

The legend appears also in the Avesta, connected with Tritoiia, 
descendant of Athvya. He is described as killing a dragon who 
had three heads, three girdles, and six brilliants in his tail. The 
three girdles of Orion {isu iriMnda) are mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brdhraam (HI, 33) along with Mrgay^^dlia and Eohim. The 
only difference between the Vedic and Avestie stories in the matter 
of detail is in the number of stars in the Krittikas (Pleiades) wdiich 


are meiitioiied as seven in the' Yedic and six. in , the ilvestic. The 
difference is easily, accomited for. by the: .Greek tradition of. the 
seventh sister among the Pleiades, concealing herself, .i,e. not .being' 
visible to the eye. The smiting of the dragon by Trita or Tritona 
means the emergence of the new year when the siin appeared among 
the belt of stars ranging from Orion to the Pleiades. 

The bearing of the astronomical myths on the chronology of 
the Vedas and the A vesta may now* be examined. The A vesta 
is later than the Taittiriya Brdhmana which mentions the 
seven stars of the Krittikas by name, and probably belongs 
to the age of the TaitUnya Ara/tiyaka (3, 9, 2) which mentions that 
the six Krittikas became dissociated from Arundhati. The tradi- 
tions of the A vesta are distinctly later than the Taittiriya Samhita, 
v'hich mentions nabhanedista (cp. Avestic yiabJia nazdisMa) as a 
teacher of the Angirasas. The sociological system of the Avesta 
corresponds to the Yajur and not of the Eg- Veda. The raihesthas 
of the Avesta are not in the Rg-Veda but are found in the 
Taittiriya' SamMta {jisyM radJiesthdh and ratMbhyasca nama^). 

Perhaps the earliest clear reference to the new year in the Vedic 
texts is in R.V., X, 85, 13, which says that the kine were slaughtered 
in the aghas (i.e. the intercalary days ended in Magha) and the 
marriage of Siirya was celebrated in the Phalgunis. Though the 
seasons changed, Indian tradition maintained the sacredness of 
marriage in Uttara Phalguni as will be clear from the detailed des- 
cription in the Rdmdyana of Sita’s marriage under that constella- 
tion. In the period of the Avesta and the Taittiriya Aray,yaha the 
new year’s day had shifted to the Krittikas, i.e. by eight or nine 
constellations. As the shifting of the equinox is roughly by the 
space of one naksatra in 950 years, this would mean an interval 
in time of about 8,000 years. We are thus enabled to push the anti- 
quity of Vedic tradition to about 11000 B.O. or earlier. The data 
agree with the heliascal rising of Sirius, which has been attributed 
to the vernal equinox and 4500 B.C., but really must be associated 
with the summer solstice and attributed 11000 B.C. as otherwise 
the epithet yahvaUmfah I, 105) would make nonsense. The 

shifting of the new year’s day (trita) is clearly referred to in the 
legend of Birghatamas which describes him as having fallen into 
the well and invoking the Gods including Brhaspati (Lord of Pushya) 
for succour. Perhaps the very earliest reference of a chronological 
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bearing wHcii we have in the Bg-Veda is in R.V., VI, 55, 4, wliicii 
describes Pushan (i.e. Bevati) as ^ the friend of Indra, the husband 
of his mother, ' and the'- gaUant .of . his sister ’—the two aijanas. 
As the , reference, must. be', to- the autiimnai equiiiox, we would get 
about 13,000, years, before now, 'i.e.. about 11000 B.C. . 



NIBANA-SUTRAM OF.'SAMAVEDAA 

^ Nidana-SutTa ' one of- the several Sutras of Samaveda. It 
was published by Sri-Satyvrata of Calcutta in 1896 (Samvat 1953) 
on the basis of two Nidana. MSS. in Sanskrit College, Calcutta. He 
has given various differences of readings of these two MSS. called 
by Mm ^ and But he was not able to find out its Gomnientary 
or anything about its authorship. He simply VTites on the title- 
page of the book 

In the end of the book we do not find the number of order it 
holds among the Sutras of Samaveda. The last line is 
Tfir fsT^Tir^ w i! '' 

Still w^e are gi*eatly indebted to him for the great work he has 
done in publishing many rare and useful wwks. Of course, we are 
now able to get help from more and more sources. 

It is now definite that Nidana-Sutra is the work of Patanjali. — 
But which Patanjali — ^it is to be decided as yet. MS, No. 66 of 
Baroda Catalogue has the line 

Hrsikesa, the commentator, otherwise known as Pettasastri, 
has written a commentary on Chandovicitti, a work on the metres 
of Samaveda. Chandovicitti forms the first portion of Kidana- 
Sutra. The commentator tells us that the author of Mdana is 
Patanjali : — cf. MS. No. 47(a) of Baroda Catalogue, pp. 27 and 144 
(description). 

wrwf II 

fiT^rr^T f% mi 


^ The name of the author of this article was not communicated to the 
office of the Co'nIerQnee.— Editor, 
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. . . .'ssw WJTSTT^ 

wij 

I . . 

Colophon tfi? tTrf*:tt%rf^f%?lT?tt i 

f|#t«i: ’9’HTH: B ’.’ 

There is another commentary, by name Tattva-subodhini, on 
Chhando\dcitti. Name of the commentator is not known. He 
states in the beginning that he is commenting on the Nidana-Sutra 
as a whole. But the codex ends with the commentary of the 
Chandovicitti only. 

Beginning : — 

»nt:ft'ft^t*rT'srr4^ i 

f ? «iienflfh II 
fut sfff I 

End:— 

«Tr*W I 

f%w5(% II Tfh II 

Colophon :—■ 

Tims it is definite that Patanjali is the author of Nidtoa-Sutra. 
Two leases of Mdana-Sutra-Vritti have been found out in 
Tanjore Library (leaves No. 4 and 5). It forms introduction to the 
commentary. As to the two MSS. of Nidtoa-Sutra-Vrtti in the 
Adyar Library I may point out that one of these MSS. deals with 
Chandas portion (i.e. Chandovicitti) only of the Nidana-Sutra, and in 
the colophon we find there WTitten Nidana-Sutra-Vrtti. The other 
MS, is not Nidana at all. 

As to the number of order it holds among the Sutras of Samaveda 
the two MSS. in my possession tell me that it is the third Sutra of 
Samaveda. 
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iqHFHajt: mjW- W I 

($^oo) 

and 

f%3[Tif irm li ^ ii ii"' 

Thus it is dear that the Nidana -Sutra forms the third Sutra of 
the Sutras of Samaveda^ and has ten prapathakas. The third MS. 
in my possession (from Tan j ore) has along with it Pratihara, 
Prastava, and Pradhana Sutras of SamaYeda. But as to the iSTidana- 
Siltra it has only the ChandoYicitti portion only. It has one pecu- 
liar feature. An index of the sections contained in this MS. is giyen 
after the colophon, in reverse order: 

1 I 

I 

One thing about the remark of the MS. Catalogue :— 

* The Nidana -Sutras aYailable in print in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series contains a division of the text into 12 pra|)athakas.’ Now, 
I understand from Benares that Nidana-Sutra has never been pub- 
lished there. And again the MSS. in my possession and the Calcutta 
edition of Satyavrata contain 10 prapathakas only. However, I 
am writing to Tanjore for that book if they possess. 

In the commentary of Nidana-Sutra which has been referred 
to in Tanjore Library I find names of some of the Sutras of Sama- 
veda. 

■ ■ ■■ 

In this coninientary I find a quotation from a commentator 
of Arseya Brahmana by name Vidyaranya., cf . ' 
mm :\ ' 

The . C{uotation , , is ^ . . , , 

ifT^Trr ^fr r 
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. Ill another place in this commentary I'.find this nomiiieiitator 
ineiitioned as ' Now, is another 

name; of 



■n - wr-r Ten 'l l '. ^.. . ' 

^mw '=^TWw%- 

, 'si «! 


He adopted this name w^hen he became Varadaraja, 

another commentator of Arseya Brahmana, quotes from Nidana- 
Sutra very profusely. He has quoted 56 times from the Mdana* 
Sutra. More than 50 of its quotations have been traced out. About 
the rest four or five, at present I am not able to find them in the 
printed text of the Nidana. Similarly, a large number of quota- 
tions from the Nidana is found in Vidyaranya's commentary. 

As to the importance of Nidana-Sutra it may be said that it 
refers to a vast amount of Vedic iiterature. Many of the works 
referred to are unheard of before. We can know something about 
many rare works from the quotations quoted herein. But the text 
printed in the Calcutta edition is corrupt in many places ; punctua- 
tion-marks are not cared for ; and verses also have been viritten 
like prose without any difierentiation. Now^ as more information 
has come to light it is but befitting to critically edit the text along 
with its commentary so far discovered. Then w^e can get correct text 
of the quotations of other unknown works. 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF SAISTSKRIT: : 

Pandit VanamIli VedIntatirtha. ' 

' It is ciistomary for the President of a meeting of scholars/ 
assembled to discuss any particular subject, to open it with a speech 
containing' either a piece of serious research or, at least, a summary 
of the results of the previous years’ work in that particular subject,, 
carried on in diverse languages and in different countries. ThiS' 
custom makes the president-elect work on the subject for a length 
of time and perchance he might come upon something really worth 
publication or, at least, his work may focus information lying scattered 
in different journals and books and thus be of help to the beginner. 

In the present case, however, the effect of this custom will 
prove quite other than wholesome. You will have to listen to 
a speech, which has pretension neither to originalitj^ nor to deep- 
thinking nor even to up-to-date study. This is not due to my 
laziness or indifference. I lack the ability required for such work. 
It would have been altogether better for all parties concerned^ 
including myself, if I could have mastered sufficient strength of mind 
to decline the flattering offer of the presidentship, when it was first 
made to me. But the prospect of notoriety proved too much. 

The only thing, which now remains for me to do, is to begin by 
frankly apologising to all of you for having accepted a position, for 
the responsibilities of which I have no qualification save my age 
and sincere respect for all who devote themselves to research. I crave 
your indulgent attention to my unworthy address and beg you to do 
the work of our section with devotion in spite of my unfitness. 

Here we stand on sacred soil, immortalized by associations with 
Ranini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuci, and Patanjali, all honoured 
names in the domain of linguistics 

here worked Kautilya and Chandragupta, Asoka and Pusyamitra 
and Samudragupta. Let us pray to these and other immortal dead 
conttected with this historic city that our efforts may be fruitful, and 
that our enthusiasm and energy might last through life. 

■ Patna — Pataliputra,' Kusumapura— has, a peculiar' claim to the 
affections of all lovers of ancient Indian culture. To me, this place 
has a particularly sad interest,' It is 'hallowed by the memory ol. 
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■three distinguished workers — -the late Mahamahopadhyaya Rsama- 
vatara Sarma and Messrs. Surendra Nath Mazumdar and, Jogendra 
Nath Samaddar, I had the honour of having Pandit Ramavatara 
as a respected colleague, .in - the Central Hindu Goliege, .Benares, 
and I fondly remember the work which he and Pandit Yidhnse- 
khara Sastri did for our literary venture, Hhe Mitra-gostM 'Fatnkd \ 
The work, as the Srigopal Vasu Mallick Fellow and as an 

editor of important books, is well known. Of the M.A.’s I know", 
none could equal him in knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. I had 
the honour of having been in close touch with Mazumdar, in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, and in those days I often felt that young 
Surendra had it in him to attain the eminence of Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopai Bhandarkar or MM. Dr, Haraprasad Sastri. But Providence 
decreed otherwise, and Sanskrit Scholarship is all the poorer for the 
loss. The enthusiasm and wide literary interest of Prof. Samaddar 
has left many volumes of English and Bengali w^orks, and they wdll 
long continue to be his fitting monument. 

What shall I say about Sanskrit grammar ? It is a subject 
which has attracted throughout the ages some of the finest intellects 
of the land from the unknown author of the arrangement of the 
letters in the Siddha Varri^a-Samamndija ( ) down to 
Taranath Tarka-vacaspati, Chandrakanta Tarkalankar, Ramkrishna 
Gopai Bhandarkar, and Vamana Shivarama Apte. I salute all these 
before beginning my essay. 

Those who arranged the alphabet in the order ^ ^ 

what it is called the i.e. the 

eternal or universaiiy knowui or ready-made order of letters, hundreds 
of years before Mahesvara or Mahesa's rearrangement of them in 
the form of the ^ must have been extraordinary men. Their 

influence and prestige might be inferred from the fact that this 
arrangement w^as accepted by the people and has lasted to this day. 
Is there any one among us, even in the second quarter of the 


1 When we were school children we used to hear a story. It deserves 
recording, for the story given by Mr. Rajanikanta Gupta in his excellent 
Pa-.yini (in Bengali) is slightly different. Kalidasa had gone to Benares. There 
he came across a stone image of Vyasa, with a longish belly. Kalidasa 
rubbed his hand over the belly of the image and said rather irreverently * Oh, 
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20tli century, who could have produced a better order or even the 
same order? What physiologicai and linguistic knowledge is pre- 
supposed in this arrangement of the alphabet ! The arrangement of 
the Siva-Sutras is clever, but it does not surpass the arrange- 

ment in its scientific character. First, the simple vowels (’iinw 
and then the diphthongs then consonants according 

to the organ of articulation, and in each group (war), the sharps 
coming before the sonants (^), non-aspirate before the 
aspirate, followed by the nasal, then the semi- vowels and the 

sibilants coming in the order of the organs, ^ it going with 

X ^ with ^ ^ with eTW. Such perfection of arrangement 
could not have been reached in one generation. Centuries must have 


there were so many ungrammatical forms and ca va tu hi in this belly,’ where- 
upon lo ! a voice from heaven cried out — 

In Kalidasa’s time Sanskrit used to be learned very much as our children 
learn English, by the aid of grammars, vocabularies, and readers and by listening 
to the language of those who had learned the language similarly. So Kalidasa 
might be supposed to have learned Sanskrit by a study of FanmL The more 
comprehensive grammar of Mahela had fallen into disuse. In this 8'ioka 
Kalidasa is taunted for his inadequate knowledge of grammar derived from the 
hand-book of Panini. Panirii borrowed the Fraiyuhara- Sutras from Mahe^a’s 
grammar. If the mythologizing tendency of a later age has farthered the 
fourteen 'S'uifjw upon the beating of the drum by the god Siva after 

finishing his dances, the recorder of this myth has also left the observation 

^ think is the collection of the S'im-Sutras, which 
proves that this was his opinion, not the old tradition. 

Mahesa or Maheivara was a real human grammarian. Panini perhaps based 
his work on his grammar, and did not think it incumbent upon him to record 
MaheiSa’s opinions, especially like those of 

I The author oi the Kathasaritsayara has recorded 
this fact in the form of an old myth. He says that Panini got his grammar from 
the god Siva, after performing severe penance, and that the roar of Siva made 
the older current grammar of Indra disappear from the earth. 

sw:^sr a?f! I 

tsi 5tsrCT®5 II 8|?>? and. u 
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elapsed between those who first analysed words into letters and 
their successors who arranged these letters in this perfect order. 
Where are. the results of the earlier efforts at arrangement'—the 
imperfect arrangements which must have preceded this 
arrangement? Did they die out without leaving any vestiges be- 
hind? What people did first analyse language^ into words and 
words into letters ? Was it our ancestors ? Or did they borrow the 
letters from some yet unidentified neighbours ? Even on the latter 
hypothesis, the great credit of having given us a perfectly scientific 
arrangement of the letters in the SiddM Var'}^a-8amdm7idya belongs 
to our ancestors. It must be further borne in mind that no other 
nation has yet had the liberal instinct to re-arrange the alphabet on 
a scientific and phonetic basis, as our ancestors did thousands of 
years ago. The prevailing Indian scripts provide phonetic spelling 
of all Sanskrit words: every sound with one letter and every letter 
with one sound. Yet there are people who would have us adopt the 
Roman script ! 

I was emphasising above the phonetic character of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. But, alas! the pronunciation of Sanskrit is so different 
in different parts of India, that Sanskrit spoken by a Bengali 
or an Assamese Pandit cannot easily be understood hj a Mahratta 
or a Bihari Pandit and mce I appeal to all lovers of 

Sanskrit to try to introduce the correct pronunciation, each in his 
own locality. In Bengal little children are now made to say 
ftl ^ (or t) ; ^ (or 'di) instead of i: t and w ^ as we 

used to do, when we were children. To call one na — cerebral iia 
and another dental na is ludicrous ; ^ K K as a name 

for 'f , and ^ t T as a name for is redudio ad absurdum of this evil 
practice. Every Sanskrit scholar must learn to articulate properly 
the three sibilants, the two nasals, and w and even school children 
should be taught to recognise these symbols as standing for sejmmte 
sound elements. 


i Bhartrhari (650 A.C. ?) recorded it long ago that the sentence is the unit 
of language and that words and letters are results of later analysis, ^ qinf 

j| (^j ?«>) yide P. C. ChakravarttPs ^Philosophy of Sans- 
krit Grammar^ (1930), p. 93, and Sanskrit Made Easy, pp. i and ii (1909). 
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The state of Sanskrit prontineiation in and about Calcutta is 
bad, though it is slightly better in the remote parts. It is not far 
better in Assam. To' give only one example, Assamese Pandits will 
say cerebral ta and dental ta to signify ^ and w. 

I shall deal with a few points of Sanskrit grammar, which have 
particularly interested me. I shall also make a few observations on 
the method of teaching the subject pursued in the indigenous schools, 
known in difierent localities as PdthaMlds, Tols (why are they so 
called?) and PadhdhMis, and also in the high schools and colleges. 
I shall exclude from my survey all discussions about the time, the 
locality, and the personal history of particular grammatical writers, 
though the results of such discussions are quite helpful to a student 
of Sanskrit grammar. A proper determination of the time of not 
only the several grammarians, but also of the authors of works 
in every department of the Sanskrit Vahmaya, beginning with the 
Mafitras of the Rg-Veda and ending with works of quite modern 
times, such as the Visvagunddarsa-campu, Oandravamsa^ and Vdsan- 
tika Svapna (A Midsummer Nighfs Dream in Sanskrit), would 
be of immense aid to the compilers of a comprehensive historical 
grammar of the Sanskrit language. And when once well established, 
the results of this historical grammar might be introduced even into 
elementary school grammars and thus render the study of the 
subject more interesting and invigorating. 

I give a few well-known examples to prove that there has been 
some development or change in Sanskrit grammar even after 
Patahjali, 

Vopadeva (about 1270 A.C.) justifies forms like with 

in Does it imply that there was a revival of Vaidika 

forms near about the time of Vopadeva, and that he was merely 
recording a change in the language such as is noticed, e.g. in the line 

(Hw y ai i^) of Srlharsa, who could not be 
later than the 12th century? Ratnamala (1568 A.D.) notes that 
forms like are allowed by some grammarians. Vopadeva sanc- 
tions the form etc. optionally with etc. apparently with 

a view to justify verses like Are we justified in 

supposing that this epic form (tf:) had come back into lauMka 
language in spite of Panini and Sarvarman and that Vopadeva could 
not therefore neglect them any longer ? The author of Ratnamala. 
justifies in his Vrtti on the principle that ‘ rules 'with a 

2., ,■.■•■36' , 
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ifW admit of exceptions Again, why did Vopadeva 

write wiR instead of am in thus giving etc, instead 

of etc, sanctioned by Panini and Sarvavarman ? etc, 

according to Panini, Sarvarman, and Ratnamala are wrong forms of 
etc. In giving the conjugation of Vopadeva gives ^Rlfw, 
Maitreyaraksita (Dhatu Pradipa, 1100 A.C.?), Kramadisvara 
(earlier than Vopadeva?), Purnsottama (Ratnamala, 1568 A.C.) and 
Ehattoji (about 1630) give and ^TSREfftf, while Durgasimha 

probably and Padmanabha certainly gives all the three forms 
'SRTOfw, and l There is an oft-quoted verse— 

I 

[ ?] 

It seems that Panini and Sarvavarman, as distinct from their 
commentators, might fairly be interpreted to sanction either 
(1) wmf^ or (2) ^T5Rrfw, 'SRreiw; Vopadeva took the first 

alternative, Maitreyaraksita, Kramadisvara, Purnsottama, and 
Bhattoji the second alternative, and Durga Simha and Padma- 
nabha combined them both. So, this particular case may not 
represent any development or change in the actual usage. The 
grammarians might have simply paraphrased the Sutras of Panini 
according to their own light and not attempted to frame rules 
by reference to actual recorded use in epics, Puranas and Kavyas. 
For one thing, Whitney gives in square brackets in his 

admirable Soots indicating that it is one of the ‘Verbal forms not 
yet found in recorded use ’ but ‘ authorized by Hindu grammarians 
He does not give at all. 

Let us go to another field. The second case plural of is 
according to the Paninian system, but Katantra and Miigdhabcdha 
give while Padmanabha gives Karmadfsvara, 

Rama Tarkavagisa, Durgadasa, and Ratnamala give if be 
derived from the root m sf^ifw), Goyichandra and Ratnamala 

sanction when is regarded as avyutpanna (not deriva- 

tive). The Mugdhabodha and Samk^iptasara have especially pro- 
vided for the vocative in order to account for its occur- 
rence in Kalidasa, Bhatti, eifc., the Ratnamala is constrained to 
observe that exceptions occur such as ^1%, etc. These forms 
seem to have been, ungrammatical even in the time of Sarvavarman. 
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The incorrect usage of one period has become, if not the good, 
at least the tolerable, usage of a later period.', Vararuoi, who seems 
to have written a commentary on the Kdtantra Sutra , imm which 
Durgasimha borrowed the opening salutation t of his celebrated vrtti, 
justifies under II. 1. 47 (Katantra), the forms 

for the first case plural, found in standard 
authors. Su§ena objects to such justification, saying that they are 
Tm-Pd'^inian^ Again, and do not occur in the list of 

Sarmndma as given by Panini and Sarvavarman. But some later 
grammarians accepted them b,s Sarvandma in order to account for 
the forms ayiyatamasmin Sbnd dvayesdm in 

in Mdgha), Even Prathama and pascima 

has have been used as Sarvandmas {see 

KatantraparMsta and Susena’s comment, Kaviraj a). This seems to 
be a case of real but unprogressive change. It should not be for- 
gotten that every language is in a state of flux. It should be a 
gross error to suppose that deviation from rules laid down by Panini, 
though he is the greatest grammarian of the world, is aiw^ays a gross 
error. If people find it useful or think it meritorious or commend- 
able to write and speak in Sanskrit, the language must change, as it 
has done even after Panini. The ancient or rather mediseval Sans- 
krit grammars record some of these changes, and hence they are very 
useful to a student of historical grammar. A mine of useful infor- 
mation might be gathered from Sripati’s Parisisfa. 

We now pass on the Samdsa Praharan^a, When the rules found 
in Panini were composed there was some rigidity in the formation of 
compounds just as there is in English even now^ Thus the second 
tatpunisa {Dvitiya was limited only to viw, 

3TH, UTTf, and The Vdrtika-Mra found this enumera- 

tion too narrow for the facts of the language in his time. So he 
added i.e. and had 

become correct in Katyayana’s time, though they were not so in the 
time of the Sutra. Similarly with the Sutra The 

Katantra does not give any lists and the Mugdhabodha the 

Katantra. 

The tendency in modern classical Sanskrit is to allow unlimited 
liberty in the formation of compounds, if there is or 
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But even in older Sanskrit forms like occur, just as 

in English we meet with more-than-oiie-ness. This seems to be a 
ease of natural development. Number, gender, and case should be 
regarded as attributes of the primary word and not of the secondary 
ones. The Samdsa is one way of leaving out the declensions of 
the secondar}^ words, and hence it is logical and natural. Long 
compounds are not found in the Mantras^ Brdhma'^as, and E]iics, 
They are against the spirit of Panini’s and Sarvavarman’s rules. 
Still the length of compounds increased and increased till the climax 
is reached in books like the Kddamharl. This represents another side 
of development. It is hardly helpful or progressive. 

Take yet another example. Panini has 

Mark the word Nitya, But Panini himself uses 
where the reduplication is wanting. 
Gan it be that these Sutras originally showed the reduplication ? 
Sahda-Kaustubha says WTirsf:, - 5 :^ 

. This is really giving up the game. Padmanabha expressly 
says that the reduplication takes place where there is no Samdsa 
(Sutra 50). Durgadasa follows him. Ratnamdld observes WT# ^ 
[sr 1%J] ^o). Eama Tarkavagisa’s solution that 

the letters are not reduplicated when they are parts of a suffix 
is futile. Bhatta Vartika is quoted by Kramadisvara (196-197S) 
and Rama Tarkavagisa : — against which is quoted the 
observation of Patahjali in the Ilahdbhdsya 
(^! M * 0 ). The right conclusion is given by Sripati, 

?®). Goyichandra says that the redupli- 
cation is compulsory unless it is used by an authority 

Here is another example. What are the roots that admit an 
indirect object? Kat^^aj^ana gives two slokas (ij^TUTW 

■j , 

The Kdsika strangely does not give even ni, vah and hr ( 

: 

Durgasimha gives the above eleven roots strictly in the order in 
which they occur in the Bhdsya-V drttika and adds two more only, 
ii and dand ( ) (^KdtantTa-VrUi). 
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The ' SamksiptasdravH^^^ km (m^) to Durgasimhsb's list and 
brings the number to fourteen. In /Su 2 Mdma the number of roots 
Is fourteen, tbe same as in Sarnksii^itasdra^ The Mugdhabodha 
augments the list by the addition of three more, namely mus, pao, 
and grab (fy, w and and brings the number to seventeen. 

Kaiyafa observes, that roots like ji also have two accusatives, as 
indicated by the ca ('=g). Madhava Acharya says — 

ti?Ti 11 

Bhattoji in his well-known Kdrikd ‘ etc,' has given the 

eleven given by the Vdrttika Bhdsija and the six mentioned in line one,. > 
His number is sixteen, because he has not thought it necessary 
to include Bhiks given by Katyayana as it is covered by 

Ydc (^uq), though he had shown their diference and therefore the 
necessity of Including both and in the Sabda-Kaustubha be- 
fore he composed this sloka for the SiddMnta-Kaum'udt. The author 
of the Prakriyd-I{au?midl, Ramachandra, gives all the seventeen 
given by Vopadeva. Bhattoji and his school have criticised him 
severely. For with two accusatives, Ramachandra gives the 
example wm^^iKrso^a) took away the pdrijdta tree from 

Indra, and Vopadeva gives . The example of 

given by Rama is a paraphrase of Vopadeva’s ^irr^rf 

5WTV b When Bhattoji wrote his Sabda-Kaustubha he Jus- 

tified some of the explanations and examples of Ramacandra, but 
after w'riting the Siddhdnta-Kaumudl he criticised Rama at every 
opportunity in the Prandlia Manor amd, perhaps with the object of 
wimiing scholars away from the and he did succeed. 

Under the present Butra he observes in the iiiityiTT, TJiqi 

The Tattva-bodMnl has quoted the opinion of 
some experts who regarded this remark of Bhattoji as improper: 
The ingenuity of commentators^ has found all these roots 
except, perhaps in the Vdrttika Sixid the BTidsya, Whether they 

1 Was Vopadeva later than Bamaeandra, as is held by Mahamahopadhyaya 

■H. P. 'Sastri'..?' ■ . . 

2 f% {S’abda-Katistubha l. h 1) : the prin- 

ciple enunciated herein is universally accepted by medieval scholars, though it 
is clearly wrong from the modern point of view. 
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are right or whether we have here a case of genuine development is 
more than I know. But it looks like the latter. Kielhorn in his 
small grammar follows the Vdrttika strictly and omits 

In connection with the roots governing tw’-o objects it is interest- 
ing to note that the opinion of the ApUallya school embodied in the 
following iTariM 

which would permit both the second and the third cases in the 

( vi'g'JsrfH ) and be supported by numerous 

passages in Kdliddsa, Bhatti, Mdgha, Mami,, 8rdddha-Kalpa finds 
little support from the school of Bhattoji, though the Bhdsdvrtti, 
the Parisista^ and Matnamdld have noticed this sympathetically. 

Pdp.ini, Kdtydyama, Patangali, and Sarmvarman allow only the 
fifth case with Durgasimha, apparently following* the Cdndra 
grammar, allows the second case optionally; Haradatta says that 
the use of the second case with is wrong. But it is met with 
in the Mahabharata, the Hamayana, the Vi§nupurapa, and the 
Mahimnastotraj etc. etc. Vopadeva, KramadUvara, Padmandbha^ 
and Purnsottoma {Batnamdld), all follow Durgasimlia and allow the 
second case optionally. 

In Pdp^inij Sarvavarman, etc. allow the 6th and the 

7th cases. The 5th case is also allowed by Vopadeva and Krama- 
apparently with an eye to expressions like 

According to the accepted view’ amongst the mediaeval gramma- 
rians, the seat of authority in grammatical matters is the Mahdblidsya 
of Patanjali, because his^ knowledge extended to a larger number 
of usages. But cases occur where PatanjalVs authority has been 
set aside in favour of Pd7j,ini and Kdtydyana by these mediseval gram- 
marians themselves (see Sabda-Kaustubha I. 4. 31). By the same 
reasoning ( ) it might be maintained that for 
laukilca (i.e. classical) Sanskrit, the real centre of authority has been 
gradually moving down. Bhattoji has observed that modern poets 
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sometimes set at naught the authority of ail the three sages — 
Pdnini, Katydpana, SLiid Patanjali, As an instance in point mark his 
observation ' Kvasu a>nd Kdnao ( ) are confined to chandas ’ 
(unless, of coiirse, especially provided for, as in ' This 

is the opinion of the three sages. But poets use them largely' (Sk. 
3095)* Take another case. The compound is wrong, 

for etc. do not occur as parts of other compounds. Now 

Hatmijali gives the Vigraha ^K^ but Bhattoji in 

and Nagesa in prefer following Nydsa, Kaiyata 

and Padamanjari. To a modern, both these analyses are correct. 
Patanjali has rejected the Sutra ^ Agreeing with 

him, Sarvavarman and Vopadeva did not frame any correspond- 
ing Sutra. In modern Sanskrit and both mean 

half a pippali, according to Patanjali, Durgasimha, Vopadeva, Kra- 
madlmara, and Purusottama (Ratnamala). Padmandbha and Malli- 
ndtha do not support this view, they prefer to follow Pdy^ini. I 
need not multiply examples. They are known to all. 

For current Sanskrit such as was written by Kdliddsa, Bliatti, 
Bhavabhuti, Bhdravi, Mdglia, ^rlharm and such as is being written 
even nowadays by a host of gifted scholars in every part of India- 
such as MM. Gananath Sen, Hemchandra Ray, Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, Appasastri, MM. Durgaprasada Bvivedi, etc. etc., the real 
authority has shifted to Nagesa' s works in the Panmian system, 
and to Susey^a {Kavirdja) and Sripati-Gojnndtlia in the Kdtantra 
system. 

If you persist in ‘treating the Sanskrit as a living language, 
such changes must occur and must be tolerated, for without change 
there is no life. KramadUvara has a Sutra justifying the 
forms and ?)• Goylcandra observes 

448S) ^ This 

shows that in the opinion of Goylcandra the titne for enunciating 
new STitras did not pass away with Patanjali. Theoretically speak- 
ing, w^e of the second quarter of the 20th century A.C. also may 
make new^ Sutras. But the formulation of new Sutras is a task 
which should not be lightly undertaken. Some of our best authors 
have given Sutras which are not strictly accurate, e.g. ‘In the 
first person the plural sometimes stands for the singular, if the 
speaker is a high personage \ The portion italicized should be omitted, 
and ‘ or the dual’ should be inserted after the ‘ singular 
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What has been said above is a plea for the preparation 
of a historical grammar of the Sanskrit language, so far as this 
could be done by comparing the old Sanskrit grammars, comprising 
the JTTUVTH, and their commentaries 

with one another. The results arrived at by this process must be 
checked by a reference to actual usage recorded in extant Sanskrit 
literature. In this latter respect, Whitney’s ‘ Grammar ’ and ‘ Roots ’ 
might serve as models . Modern English grammars derive most 
substantial help from the Oxford English Dictionary, The intending 
author of an historical grammar of the Sanskrit language might 
find much valuable material in the great St. Petersburg lexicon with 
its valued supplements. But the Worterbuch requires improvement 
in numerous points in the light of the great amount of material 
which has accumulated since its publication. Take a simple case. 

as a name of Indra is usually derived from the well-known 
myth of Ahalyd ebiid Indra, but no modern dictionary would be 
worth its name, if it omitted to mention the explanation of the name 
occurring in the Artkaidstra 1 

(quoted from memory). Secondly, the Wdrter- 
buck requires revision from the Indian point of view, Just as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica had to be revised from the American point 
of view, in order to meet American criticism. The fact is that the 
time for the compilation of a Great Sanskrit Dictionary on the lines 
of the Oxford English Dictionary has come. A reference to this 
Sanslmt Dictionary^ — will it be the Patna Sanskrit Dictionary ? — 
ought at once to show when or in which period any particular word 
is first met in existing literature, how it changed its meaning or 
form or both, and in the case of some words, when and why it 
became obsolete either temporarily or permanently, how^ it is derived 
by Indian grammarians, and how by European philologists, what are 
its philological or genetic connections wdtli words in other languages. 
Such a comprehensive dictionary cannot be compiled by one indivi- 
dual, how^ever industrious, enthusiastic and resourceful he might be. 

The Sahda-Kalpadruma of Sir Radhakanta Deva which is a 
dictionary and an encyclopaedia combined was compiled by a board 
oi 2 Mndifs, The giesu% Vdcaspatya is the work of one literary giant, 
but it is based upon the Sabda-Kalpadruma and it becomes extremely 
meagre after the first few letters. In the ^ Present State of Sanskrit 
Learning in Bengal ’ (1908), I pleaded earnestly for the compilation 


of such a work. But mine was a feeble voice unable to make itself 
audible to the people who count. Would the Patna University 
and the Bihar Research Society, \vhich have already so much good 
work to their credit, rise to the height of the occasion and undertake 
to organise the compilation and publication of such a w^ork ? The 
Bliandarker Research Institute of Poona, w^hich w^as the centre of 
Hindu revival in the recent past, is engaged in the gigantic task 
of bringing out a critical edition of the MaMbhdmta: the fasciculi 
already published have amply justified the outlay of money and 
labour devoted to the work. Will Patna, the centre of India’s 
intellectual and political life in bygone days, make an effort to 
compile a comprehensive, historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language ? There is especial fitness in Patna’s undertaking the 
work : it was here that the great authority on Indian lexicography 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ramavatara Pandeya worked and died. To 
the grammarian, such a dictionary w'ould be an indispensable help 
book, but a help book still, and I have already said a little too much 
on the subject. 

The future grammarian of Sanskrit on historical principles should 
firstly study all available systems of old and mediaeval grammatical 
Sutras and commentaries, and formulate rules therefrom. Secondly, 
he should always refer to recorded use in order to justify or modify 
these rules. Not only this, he must, thirdly, study the modern 
system of derivation, etc. taught by Euro -American grammarians and 
their followers, and it ought to be his aim to compare it with that 
given by Indian Grammarians and find out the truth. Take a few 
examples. 

How is the word derived? 4- replies the 

grammarian. He is right, as far as grammar is concerned. But 
might not the modern philologist suggest something like this 
or (cf. as an independent word means great, and 
is simply 'father grand’, i.e. grandfather But it may be said that 
this w'ould not do in any but the first case singular, 
etc. would be ungrammatical on this hypothesis, ftrfT being first 
case singular, and and being first case dual and sixth case 
singular. Cannot it be said that the ^ of fqs in 
becomes wdien (which ought ordinarily to precede) follows ? 
Would not this be a nearer approach to the actual derivation ? If so» 
should this not be taught even to young learners ? Take another 
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case. Moks is regarded as a root in Sanskrit grammar. 

Would it not be better to derive it from irregularly ? Similarly 

from from from srr, from wm ? Again 

, etc. occur. Why then should we derive 

' ^ from ? Would it not be nearer the truth to say that 

the real form of and the etc. have become obsolete ? 
t Rdyamukuta derives ftw from BMnuji him and 

i ; derives it from according w^ddi. Who is right ? Again is the 

T ya OT yac^l ia or These examples show that it 

has become absolutely necessary for some one to undertake to 
write a new grammar of the Sanskrit language, embodying all that 
is best in the new grammars and philologies and also in the old 
sutras and their authoritative commentaries. It would not do to 
keep Pdnini Whitney in separate compartments of our minds. 
1 wish the great Assamese scholar, Mr. Anandaram Barua, B.Sc.,. 
I.C.S., were living novr to do the work. He had projected like 
a Titan and had engaged gifted Pandits to collect materials. But 
the cruel hand of death snatched him away and his projected work 
has yet to be done. Who would do it ? Young India must learn 
to be independent in the matter of Sanskrit scholarship, 

I have taken a little too much of your time in pressing upon 
your attention the necessity of compiling an historical grammar 
of the Sanskrit language, because I have myself had to waste 
much time (and I suppose the experience of all other actual teafihors. 
is like mine) in hunting grammatical information from books like 
the Siddhcmtakaumudl, Kdtajitra, Mugdhabodha^ etc. which in a 
properly WTitten grammar should be found out at a moment’s 
notice. A good deal of time is now wasted in learning the techni- 
calities of Pdnini and his commentators and in coming to decisions 
even in comparatively easy points of grammars. This I know from 
my experience as a teacher and a University examiner. The aim 
of the future gi^ammarian ought to be to give the rules and examples 
in an easily understandable form. This does not mean the neglect 
of Pdi^inij Sarvavarman, Vopadeva, etc. It presupposes a compara* 
tive study of these, a study w^hich w^ould be more thorough than 
what has hitherto been customary in the Universities. 

What Professor Otto Jesperson and Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakra vartti style the philosophy [or logic] of grammar, has always 
been studied in the indigenous Sanskrit schools with great enthu- 
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siasm. In fact, it was a reasonable complaint that the Pdthasdlds 
(or attached too much importance to the Vicdra portion of 
gramma^ to the neglect of the actual rules and their proper applica- 
tion and laksaf^as). When an attempt was made to 

explain the principles of elementary deductive logic (European 
brand) to the students of the Syihet Sanskrit College, one of the 
cleverer students remarked, on hearing my lectures on terms, 
propositions and immediate inference, that this was really grammar. 
He was partly right, because he was already familiar with Vdddrtlia^ 
and had read his Kdtantfa rather thoroughly. In the high schools and 
colleges, however, this department of grammar has been necessarily 
neglected, so that the ordinary graduate is unaware of the very 
existence of these exceedingly interesting discussions on Kdraka, 
Samdsa^ Sakti, etc. to which his brothers of the Pdthasdlds devote so 
much time and attention. 

Bhartrhari^s Vdkya 2 Mdiya is the hook on this mhject, A scholar 
who would endeavour to correctly understand the book, with the 
help of the authoritative commentary and then, and not till then, to 
produce a faithful translation of it into easy English or into his 
mother tongue, with occasional notes to explain the more difficult 
topics, and full references to the passages of the three munis on 
which the Vdkyapadlya professes to be based, and also to those 
jjassages in the Siddhdnta Kdrikds of Bhattoji, the Vaiydkarana- 
bhusaT^a oi Kondabhattay a>nd the Manjusd of Ndgesa, which are 
based on the Vdkyapadlya, will find his labours amply rewarded. 
There are numerous other well-known books on the subject, such as 
SabdasakUprakdiikd, Vyutpati vdda, Sdramanjarl, Sat Kdraka, which 
have to be explored. Needless to say that the ordinary commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries and glosses on the grammatical Sutras 
have also devoted considerable amount of space in their several 
books to this subject, and that these also deserve perusal. 

Mr. Kamalasankar Pransankar Trivedi’s English notes on the 
V aiydkara')]>ahhusana (Bombay Samskrita Prakrita Series), and Dr. 
Prabhat Chandra Chakravarttfs of Sanskrit Grammar 

(Calcutta University) will be of help to the beginner, especially if he 
cannot have the benefit of the guidance of a tol Pandit {Sdstrl), 

The study of the logic of grammar would furnish us with many 
nice terms for the corresponding technical words of modern logic 
and philosophy. I give a common example. What Sanskrit words 
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correspond to denotation and connotation of Englisli logic ? 

and would be as good as any tbat bave been 

suggested. 

There are many general principles scattered in the commen- 
taries on the grammar Sutras, It would be a useful task to collect 
them and study their origin, scope, and validity ; e.g. 

(Katantratika — 

p. 546), 1. 4. 49. 

Sanskrit grammarians put forth the dictum 'sfTfrw: = 

verbal roots have many meanings. Thus it is maintained that the 
root ’ has the meanings to beat, to eat, to kill, to wander about, 
and to forsake, beside the usual meaning of Ho take from one place 
to another’, and ‘to steal’ and the prefixes ft, and vft 

merely serve to bring to light these various meanings already existing 
in ‘‘ This theory is necessitated by the force of the grammarian’s 
logic. The problem for the philologist and grammarian of the 
present day is to trace the different stej)s by which one primary 
meaning or more have gradually given rise to so many different 
meanings, either in connection with upasargas or without them. The 
upasargas are said to have no meaning of their own, they are not 
Vdcaka^ but dyotaka. This would not seem a very unreasonable 
doctrine, especially if compared with what are called ‘empty words ’ 
having no proper meaning of their owui, but merely serving to 
indicate the relations of other words, ‘of’ is an empty word in 
‘ father of the boy ^ city of Borne ‘ that scoundrel of a servant ’ ; 
‘to’ is an empty word in ‘I want to hear’, ‘he refused food to 
the poor ’ ; ‘ that ’ is an empty word in ‘ I saw that he came ’ ; ‘ is ’ 
is an empty w^ord in ‘ the doctor is clever If the modern philo- 
sophy of grammar requires so many kinds of empty words in English, 
it might as well accept the theory of the merely indicatory^ character 
of upasargas and nipdtas. It will seem strange to many^ of us that 
the Pratyayas are allowed to have meanings, but not the upasargas 
and nipdtas^ which, after all, are full actual w^ords, not mere parts 
thereof, arrived at by analysis like the Pratyayas, Were all pratayas 
independent words originally, as is suggested by this theory^ of the 
of Pratyayas % But this is not all : the meaning of the root 
verb is subordinate to the meaning of the Krt Pratyayas fti^r 

srft ft'JsTGftQ^) also the meaning of the Prdtipadika is subordinate 
to the meaning oi iihe Vibhakti in If ft-*, 
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Again the meaning of a sentence like - %?^fw 
is . Devadatta worships 

Hari=the present action tending to produce pleasure in Hari (is) 
in one individual Devadatta, the meaning of the sentence 

is precisely the same. This is founded on the following 
doctrine of the Philosophy of grammar: the action 

signified by the verb root is the principal substantive, primary) 
with reference to the meaning of the which is subordinate 

The doctrine of the Naiydyikas is more familiar to us, 
who are conversant with the analysis of sentences taught in English 
grammar; (according the ]Sraiyayikas)=’^lx1w^- 

i.e. Devadatta is the individual in whom 
inheres the action tending to produce pleasure in Hari, This 
analysis has another advantage : is allotted a 

separate meaning, namely, Hari is the individual in whom inheres 
the pleasure produced by an action inhering in D.= 

I have dwelt at some length on this trite subject, in order to draw 
your pointed attention to the new xaroblem before us. The modern 
Philosopher of Sanskrit grammar cannot be satisfied with mere 
exposition of old views, more or less familiar to students of pdthasdlds. 
he has to compare the analyses of English grammar and logic with 
those of Sanskrit grammar and logic, and adjudicate upon their 
respecjtive claims. 

There is a very well-known Sloka^ Manu^ IV. 238, 

W 

11 

Here we are asked to store up merit bj^ not hurting all beings. 
If we hurt some beings, it can still be said that we do not 

hurt all beings. But that is not the meaning. The meaning 
is that we are to hurt no being. It would not do to repl 5 r that 
means for inwri m 

and ^ and w appear as 

distinct words. Mark here the great difference between English and 
Bengali idiom on the one hand, and Sanskrit idiom on the other. It 
ought to be one of the aims of the modern grammarian to compare 
Sanskrit with English and the vernaculars and show their differences 
and agreements. Are Sanskrit, Bengali, ' Hindi, and English all 
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equally well adapted to express our thoughts ? Or is any one of 
these superior as a vehicle of expression? For one thing, is the 
possession of many synonyms for the same thing, which might be 
helpful in poetry, not a real drawback of Sanskrit? What is the 
origin of so many synonyms ? Does the Sanskrit language represent 
a synthesis of many provincial languages of a prehistoric India ? 
Why, for example, should thing called / the Earth ’ have assigned to 
it as many 27 names in the Amarakosa and 80 names in the 
Sabdakalpadrwna ? 

The defects of the method of grammar study, such as prevails 
in the indigenous Sanskrit schools, are patent: it requires too much 
time and is too difficult and arduous for the ordinary students, and 
is wasteful. I pointed out some of the drawbacks of the system 
prevalent in Bengal in my ‘ Sanskrit Learning in Bengar in 1908, 
and those that exist in Assam in my ‘ Beport on the Reorganisation 
of Sanskrit Education in Assam ’ in 1923. 

Similar defects probably exist in other parts of India. But the 
indigenous school had one excellent feature. It gave a deep and 
minute knowledge which was always available to the pandit, being 
stored more in his memory than in his library. But these advan- 
tages of the old method are fast disappearing, thanks partly to the 
introduction of the system of public examinations, and partly to the 
hard struggle for existence that faces the Sanskrit pandits of the 
present da 3 ^ The pandit has no time and patience nowadays to 
toil for that kind of knowledge which was and still is a wonder to 
all lovers of learning. I appeal to all lovers of the old learning to 
try to introduce a more rational method into the indigenous Sans- 
krit schools. 

I jot down a few points which are almost apparent (i) the 
beginner should be taught the rules of Sanskrit grammar in his 
vernacular and he should read a very simple Sanskrit reader at this 
stage. In fact, the method of the high schools should be introduced 
into the PdthaMd. (2) During the second year he might be given 
a grammar written in Sanskrit and a more difficult Sanskrit reader. 
Great care must be taken to see that the language of these readers 
be grammatical and idiomatic, and the sentiments expressed in them 
be suitable to the youth who would read them, which unfortunately 
is not always the case with books in use in the high schools of 
Bengal and Assam. (3) At the first reading most of the Tydvrfiis 
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and disetissions should be omitted. The aim should be to teach the 
rudiments of the subject, a few rules of Sandhi, Satva, Natva, the 
easier and more frequent declensions and conjugations. (4) The 
students reading for the title examinations should carefully master 
all the Vicdras and should aim at some familiarity with systems 
other than their own. (5) Kdvyas written with a grammatical 
motive, such as Bhatti, Rdvai^drjnnlya, Dvyasraya Kmya (Haima), 
Kavirahasyay Vdsudevavijaya, DhaUikavya, Naksatvamdid (a love 
poem with Paribha^as), might be studied. But the study of these 
grammatical poems is less important even to the students of 
grammar than the study of a stout volume of typical selections 
containing illustrative and interesting pieces from the literature of 
all the epochs of Sanskrit literature and culled from every one of the 
Vidyas, Mantra, Brahmana, Upanisad, Maha4)harata, Eamayana, 
Dharmasastra, Purana, drama, art epics, prose romances, philosophy, 
astronomy, astrology, medicine, tantra, Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit 
works. The compilation of such a work is of utmost importance, 
and a committee of representative scholars might undertake the 
work. When compiled, such a book wuuld automatically find a place 
in the curriculum for the examinations of the universities and the 
Sanskrit Boards. (6) It is a regrettable fact that some of the 
illustrations of the grammar manuals are too difiScult not only for 
the boys but also for their less erudite teachers. Por their benefit, 
these laksyas should be concisely and accurately explained in 
every printed manual. Sufficient material for this work lies 
scattered in books like the Gari^aratna Mahodadhi of Vardhamana, 
the commentaries on Bhatfi Sbud Edtmjtdrjwiiya, and the great 
commentaries on the grammars themselves. (7) Care should be 
taken to bring out correct editions of the grammars, containing full 
references to and authorities and citations in the Mka. The 

late Professor Srischandra Chakravartti’s edition of the Nydsa might 
serve as a model to all intending editors. Even the much-studied 
Siddhdnta Kaumudl, with the Tattmbodhinl, wffiich apparently is 
a best seller, cries out for a conscientious editor. The S-uiras and 
Bhattoji's vrtti available in the market nowadays are in several 
places worse than those given by Taranath Tarkavacaspati in his 
edition half a century ago. The paragraphs of the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi have to be renumbered. I am at a loss to understand 
why the important V drUikaimtha given as an appendix in the 
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TattvaYivechaka Press edition is no longer printed ? Has it proved 
to be of doubtful authenticity ? 

That the , descendants of Pdiimi, Sarvavarman, and Fojmdem 
could not themselves compile a comprehensive and accurate grammar 
of the English language in the vernacular or in English is a convinc- 
ing proof of the utter futility and unproductiveness of their Uni- 
versity education. A Kamrup Karana surnamed Kavihanijapnm.-,^. 
during the time of Jahangir, wrote a grammar Karika of the Persian 
language in Sanskrit, He also wrote a Naga- 

varman wrote a Kanarese grammar called (1070 

to 1120 A.C.) [Ghintaharan Chakravartti, J.A.S.B., 1928], If this 
w^as possible then, why should it not be possible now ? Why should 
we content ourselves with merely translating English grammar of 
English authors ? We should aim at discovering the rules of English 
grammar by our unaided efforts; we should try to rectify usual 
rules ; at least this is what could be expected from the students 
of the world^s greatest system of grammar. That we do not do 
this is sure proof that our grammatical and linguistic interests are 
not genuine. If Whitney can write a grammar of Sanskrit, why 
cannot write a grammar of English ? It might be worth while 
mentioning that after Rammohan Ray, no Bengali WTOte a real 
comprehensive grammar of his mother tongue before Rai Bahadur 
Jogesh Chandra Ray did the work and he is not a professed Sans- 
krit scholar. Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s monumental w^ork 
came much later. Are we justified in hoping that this book is the 
first swallow that announces the advent of real spring ? ~ 


FRAGMENTS OP KOHALA, 


R V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

Bombay, 

It is a misfortune tliat a vast^ Sanskrit literature on drama tiirgy 
lias .. perished in ■ the course of ages. Kohala is one of the ancdent 
miters on dramaturgy, who apparently composed aii' eNteiisi\'^c 
work on the several topics of dramatmgy, but is now knovii only 
from quotations. A brief ' resume ■ of the references to his work 
contained in published works would' be of interest to students of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

The compiler of the extant NatyaMstra says in a proxilietie 
vein that Kohala vill complete in a su|3|)lementary work the siil>jects 
of the Natyasastra and that Kohala, Vatsya, Sandilya., and Bhurtiia 
will spreacl among the people the sastra : 

(sTT^^TW 36, 65 of the Kasi Series and Chap. 37, 18 
of the Kavyamala edition) ; vide also Natyasastra „36, 71 (37, 24 of 
the Kavyamala for the four names). In the first Chapter of the 
Natyasastra where the names- of the hundred sons of Bharata , are 
enumerated, Sandilya, Vatsya, Kohala, and Dattila are the verj" 
first to be mentioned (verse 26). It is not iini’easoiiable to infer 
that when the Natyasastra assumed its present form, Kohala’s work 
had been composed. 

The next- important notice is that conta-ined in the Kut-tanimata- 
{verse 81) of Damodaragupta (latter half of 8th century) where Kohala 
is ineiitioned along with ■ Bharata as a writer on music and da-ncin.g : 

- verse Si 

In the Abhinavabharati (Vol. I, in Gaekwad's Oriental Series) 
there are several references to.Kohala’s' views. On p. 173 we read 

On the same, page it is said that Koliak and 
others have' accepted, ' sattvika abhinayaV and: a quarter of a 
verse is quoted from him :■ ' 

I (p. 173). -■ .On '.p.; 182 two verses of Kohala are 

'qiio'ted : 

37 
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fTrr^i !! 

On p. 184 a verse of Koliala on raga kavya is cited: 
ifl^TTK^ II 

AbMnavagupta tells us that the verse ^ jitam-udupatina ’ in the 
Ratnavali (Act I) is exhibited by Kohala as an example of Nandi 
according to the dicta of Bharata : 

f«5K^ftr«rT l ^ 

Hwfff 1 (p* 25). On Bharata VI, 10 Abhinavagupta cites the view 
of the followers of Udbhata that the verse only enumerates the 
eleven constituents of Natya according to Kohala and not 
according to Bharata : ‘ g W g inct 

(p. 266). These 

references in the Abhinavabharati establish that Kohala/s work -was 
composed in verses (karikas) and probably also in jncse, that it gave 
illustrations of dramatic rules from the literature existing at its date, 
that it was composed after the Ratnavali, and that the followers of 
Udbhata were acquainted with its doctrines. 

The Natyadarpana (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, p. 25) says that 
Kohala defined satakas (sattakas ?) : tif 

^ The same work says (p. 38) that accordin g to Kohala a 

insMmbliaka occurs only at the begimiing of the first x4ct, while 
according to all other writers on dramaturgy a viskambhaka can occur 
in the first Act after the dmuhha (prologue) and in the other Acts 
at the very beginning ^ 

I j). The Natyadarpana 

(p. 132) quotes a verse of Kohala to the effect that in the di*amatic 
variety called mtki the hero may be high, middling or low and there 
are only one or two (dramatis personae) : 

^i?T^iFJ?iWTftr5WT I 
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In tlie;Bhavapralvasana of Saradatanaya several views of Koliala 
are cited. On p. 204 Koliala’s idea of bincht is noticed : 

%g: ll). 

According to Kohala there is an option as to the existence of pataka 
in a drama, since in the Malavikagnimitra there is no pataka, while 
in the Malatimadhava there is 'patalcd 

?rgn?t!?rT^r ll 

wraaaRmsr, p. 210). 

Kohala’s definition of the species of drama called anka is given in 
Bhavaprakasiana, p. 236 

<Trrr5frT^rTsi^TS!r^ flsr^ i 

'Srjssit Tfw 9KT'?^:) || 

The definition of Bhana given by Kohala and other dcaryas is 
cited in the Bhavaprakasana, p. 245 : 

^ i). 

According to Kohala there may be or may not be Idsydngaa in a 
vUhi (Htgm sr i wr^rr^R-nRisf, p. 251). 

According to Kohala in the variety of uparupakas called '3(^f%sET^ 
there are two Acts, wliile according to Bharata there is only one 
and three Acts according to Vyasa and Anjaneya (vrT^wr'>5«r, p. 2.57). 

In the commentary on the Sangitaratnakara (InandaBrama ed.) 
a verse of Kohala (an Upajati) is cited wherein it is said that there 
are 22 srutis (in music) according to some, 66 according to otlier.s, 
and numberless according to others : 
wisfr — 

TOqfefSrgrT; %f^^reTWTst=rE(^ ii (p. 35), 

In the same work (]^p. 6/9~6S0) there is a very long (Quotation 
in x'erse from Kohala extending over eleven pages on ‘ eala kas ’ in reidy 
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to a query of sage .^ardula, , In this quotation the views of Tandii^ 
.Narada, ' and Sambhu are cited.. The same work at pp. 675-670 
contains a long quotation from Kohala on/ vartanah 

In the Easarnava-sudhakara of Sihgabhupala it is said (p. 8) 
that : Sandilya, Kohala,. Dattila, and Matahga and , other sons of 
Bharata composed works on dramaturgy.. The Sah^tasamayasara 
(Madras Government Sanskrit MSS. Cat. for 1918, p. 8751, No. 13028) 
enumerates a host of writers on music, such as Dattila . and Kohala^ 

t HKI i 2nd verse). 

Hemacandra in his Kavyanusa^ana (pp. 325, 329) mentions 
Kohala along with Bharata as an authoritative writer on dramaturgy 
without actually quoting from him. 

There is ■ a ■ MS. of a work .called ' Kohalaraliasya ’ (the ,13t.!i 
chapter only) in the Madras Government MSS. Librar^y, which deals 
with various inusioal modes and wherein Kohala is styled the son of 
Bharata' and is represented as imj)arting instruction to Mataiiga^ 
{mde Madras Government MSS.. Triennial Cat. for 1910-13, p. 1039. 
No. 787). 



KUMTAKA’S CONCEPTION OF GUNAS. 


Db. Hab Butt Shabma, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Scmskrit, S,D, College, Gawnpore. 

; .illtliotigii K U N T A K A treats of g ii n a s at leaigtli , cleTotiiig 
not less than twenty-five pages of his book, yet he does not inentioii 

the .word g ii n a in Ms definition of poetry, nor does he consider 

g u n a s as lying at the root of the soul of poetry, as 31 a mm a t a 
has cloned According to him poetry is that union of word and sense, 
which resides in a composition endowed with the v a k r a - k a v i - 

V37'apara''^ and which gives rise to joy in the minds of' people 

who understand j)oetry. 

This union of word and sense is to be found where ^ the strikiiig- 
iiess and the charming g u n a s and a 1 a ii k a r a s exist in a condi- 
tion of vying with one another. This union should be like that of two 
friends and should tend to impart beauty to w^ord and sense both.® 
It is that charming co-existence of both where neither is in an 
inappropriate quantity.^ K ti n t a k a s a h, i t j a verj" aptly 
conve^'s the idea of what is literature. For, it is that indescribable 
and excellent construction of sentences wherein w^ord and sense 
both, each vying wdth the other, display all the resources of their 
beauty in a way so as to give rise to joy in the hearts of the men 
.of taste.'^ 

{N.B . — ^References to K XJ N T A K A are from the second revised and enla^rgec! 
edition of the V a k r o k t i - j i v i t a by S, 'K, De, Calcutta Oriental Seri,eSj, 
No. 8, Calcutta, 1928.) 

^ tadadosau .^abdarthau sagui?avanalamkrttT piuiah kvapi, I, 4. 

2 ^abdarthau sahitaii vakra-kavi-vyapara-^aliiii, 
bandhe vyavastiiitau kavyam tadvidahlada-karini. I, 7. 

3 It is explained . by the ' author as : ^astradi-prasiddha4abclarfchopa- 
nibandha-vyatireki, p, .14, i.e. different from, the well-known usage .of word 
and sense as found in scriptures, etc. 

^ ^ .kklrlam ? vakrata-vicitra-gunaiahkara-sampadain. paraspa-ra-spar* 
dhadhirohah, p. 10. 

a sama-sarva-gunaii santau. siihrdaviva, sangatau, parasparasya,, .^oldiSya 
sabdarthau bhavato yatha, p. 11. 

sahityam anayoh 4obha-.§alitam pirat-i kapyasaii, 
anyunanati-riktatva-manohranyavasthitih, I, 17. 

.7 tasmad edayoh i^abdartha.yor: yatha svain . yasyam sva-sanipat-silrnagr!- 
sainiidayah sahrdaylliilada-kari, para;Spar.a-spardhaya parlsphurati kiieideva 
vakya-vimnyasa-sampat^ sahitya-vyap.ade^a-bliag bhavati, p. 27. 
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,TMs union ' or ,s a hit yn. ' should .contain the g ii n a s— 
111 a, d h .11 r. y , a, etc. befitting ■ . the di.fferent ni a r g a s or styles.® 

These m a r ,g a s , or styles, which co.rrespond to the r i t i s of 

V hi AN and are the essential .parts of poetry. 

The ...nuinber of these m a r g a s ■ difi ers with the different \TOters, 

V d m a n a recognising three , D a n d i n treating of two oiil}^ out 
of .many.^^ . But K u n t a ha recognises three m a r g.a s. Unlike 

..the v.aid ar bhi, gaiidi, pane all,, etc, the very names of 
which indicate a geographical origin, K % n t a h a names his stj les 
as s 11 k 11 m a r a , v i c i t r a, and m a d h y a m a He very perti- 
nently criticises the views of the old vHters, some of whom ordain 
three r I t is, viz. v a i d a r b h I , etc.,^^ while others two 

m a r g a s , viz. v a i d a r b h a and g a u d I y a He shows that 

both these views are wrong. For, r 1 1 i s or m a r g a s cannot 

depend upon the different countries of their origin ; because in that 
case there should be as many m a r g a s as the countries. Moreover, 
as in the case of marrying the sister of maternal uncle’s son (a custom 
prevalent in the South of India), it cannot be laid down as a rule that 
a particular kind of style shall be adopted by a particular country.^^* 
Again to designate these r i t i s as u 1 1 a ni a , a d h a m a, and 
111 a dh yam a is still more unjustifiable.^’^ For, when a writer is 
defining u 1 1 a m a ivMch imparts pleasure to men of taste, it is no 
use in formulating the a d h a m a and m a d h y a m a styles, which 
are devoid of the qualities possessed by the u 1 1 a m a, viz. the 
vaidarbhi. Nor can their mention be justified on the ground 
that it is meant for their exclusion, for their exclusion can be more easi- 
ly done b}^ not mentioning them at all. Therefore, it is poet’s nature, 
his temperament, and his ability which determine his style. A s u k u- 

8 marganiigiinya-subhago madhuryadi-gunodayaU, p. 28. 

9 Kavyalankara-sutra-vrUi, I, 2, 6. 

Kavyadaraa, I, 40. n Kdvyalanhum-sutra-vrtti, I, 2, 9. 

12 Taruna-vaeaspati on b 40, quotes the foliowiiig verse eiiu - 

. merating six ritis 

Vaidarbhi satha Pancaii Gaudiyavautika tatha, 

Latlya Magadhi ceti sodha ritirhi gadyate. is 1^24. 

1^ KavyMaihhdra’SUtm-vrtii, 1. 2, 9--13, lo Kdvyddaraa, I, 42. 

16 na ca vi^ista-rityuktatvena kavya-karanam matiiieya-bhagim-vivaha\''ad 
de^a-dharmataya vyavasthSpayitmp ^akyain, p. 45. 

li' ef, Kavyalahkdra-sutra-vrttif I, 2, 14-15 — tasam purva grahya guna- 
sakalyat. iia punar itare stoka-gunatvat. 
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in a r a poet lias the natural ability- for su. ii k ii in a r y a or delicacy, 
and liis' style will be s ii k u mar a-d^ Similarly a poet of t i e i t r a. 
(lit. variegated),, liature adopts the vi-citra style and a poet of 
mixed nature eiii|)loys the m a d h y -a m a st 3 de. But as the nature 
and temperament of poets are many^' it is impossible to eminierate- 
aiid, define them all. Therefore^ Kuntaha .se.lects oiiI.y three 
types. One may he,re observe that KuntaJcaCs opinion is open 
to the. same objection which he -put forth against the geog.raphica I 
division of r i t i s into three kinds. 

It has been pointed above that these m a r g a s contain t-iie 
qualities m a d. li u r y a,, etc. In- fact, what constitutes the spee,iiie 
individuality of these three mar gas, is the difference in the 
g u 11 a s which reside in them. K tt n f a h a first of all gives a general 
desciiption of these m a r g a s and then points out the four g u n a s 
which reside in all these m a r g a. s , but which are different from 
one another in every marga. 

Sukumara style is pleasing to heart; word aiid its sense 
used in it should be able to please the s a h r d a y a s . They both 
spring up spontaneously and do not require any exertion on the 
part of poet. The a 1 a li k a r a s are few but cliarming and are 
not brought into play by a poet with any special exertion.’^ The 
erudition ( a h a r a - k a u s a 1 a ) of the poet is hidden behind 
his ingenious handling of the subject matter. The deseription is 
full of inner charm and it agrees vdth the inner experiences of the 
s a Ii r d a j a s, . In short whatever charm it possesses, it is derived 
from the genius of the poet and is not due to his exertion.-^' This 
is the pet styde of K dl i dd s a . 

The g 11 n a s of the s ii k u m a r a style are 

(1) niadhury.a, .which consists -in those.. wo,rds -whieli are 
free .from -compounds and which are pleasing in .sound 


: IS -The . term .. sukimiara' is diffieult to -trans.late. It may l»o expressed 
by “ noble,’ ‘ delicate ’ or ‘graceful’. Saukumarya may be translated ' deli- 
cacy of expression’. It is the sahaja ^akti (natural or inl^orn eaftacity, tic* 
same as the ‘ naisargiki pratibha ’ of Dandiii ; see KavijMcnm 1, lOd) ami stands 
in contrast with ‘ vaidagdhya ’ (acquired ability, equivalent to vynipaU i). 
ayatna-vihita-sval|)a-manohari-vibhusapah. I, 25. 

20 Explai.ued as— vyu.tpatti-vi.hitam kan^alam, p. 30 . 

21 tat- . sa-rva-m alankaradi piatibhodbhavanv kavi 4 akti*samiiliasitain eva, 
na.pimar aharyam ya.thakathaheit prayatnena .ni-spidyarn, p», -LS. 
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, as well as in sense and wiiicli are arranged in a sentence 
beaiitifiiliy (sam.niYesa-vaicitryam).— 

(2) p rasa d a is that which makes the words convey their 

sense at sight. Its province are the rasas and the 
V a k r o k t i which is common to all the ala ii k a r a s. 
It should be noted that KuntaJcaf s idea of pr a - 
sad a tallies with that of D h v a n y d I o ha where 
it is s a r V a - r a s a - s a d h a r a 11 a h s a r v a - 
s a h g h a t a n a - s a d h a r a 11 a s c a.^® Here also 
there shoxdd be no compounds ; the words should be 
used in their weil-knomi meanings. Of course, this 
characteristic — p r a s i d d li a b li i d h a n a t v a m ^ — 
is the same as the p r a s i d d li a r that v a of 
D a 91 d i 91,^^ The relation of words to one another 
should be dii’ect and not obscured by the insertion 
of other words in between them. The compounds, 
if at all they are used, should be easily comprehen- 
sible. 

(3) 1 a V a n y a is the beauty of the arrangement of sentences 

in a piece of composition. The letters should be so 
arranged as to enhance the beauty of the words they 
make and of the sentences which the words make in 
their turn. This, of course, should be done with a 
sort of lightness and not pertinacity. That is, 
1 a V a n y a is that excellence of composition which 
is brought about by the charm and grace of word and 
sense. 

It seems that Ku7it aka himself has not been able to 
make this point clear, for he says that the beauty of 
arrangement cannot be described but can onl}^ be ex- 
perienced by the s a h r d a y a s.^° 

(4) abhijatya is that which is characterised by the 


-2 et'. the asamasa sahghatana of Dhvanyaloka, pp. ]33ff. 

21 p. 140. cf. also — prasadasta sarvesii rasesu sarvasii raeaiiasu ca: 
sadharanah. Easa-gafyga-dhara, p. o4. (Nirnaya-sagara edition.) 
prasadavat prasiddliartham. I, 45. 

25 atra samiiive^a-saundarya-mahima sahrdaya-samvedyo na vyapadestiini 
paryate,''':p.::.54.'' 
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, pleasantness of 'sounds, wMcli' softly touclies tlie lieart 

^ and wMcli possesses a spontaneous cliarni,,of blaiidiiess 
or sweetness. 

■ The 'thing which stands out clearly ' in these definitions an^^ 
descriptioiis of the g ii n 'a s is that they are either vague, or over- 
japping. The asamasta-padatva of the qiia!i,ty. ' in a - 
dhiirya is the same as the pa dan a in a s a in a s t a t v a in 
of p r a s a cl a . The m a n o h a r i t v a of m a d h ii r y a , which 
is explained as due to s r u t i - r a m y a t v a and a r t li a - r a m - 
y a t V a" does not differ from the s r u t i - p a s a I a t a - s a 1 i t v a 
of a b h i J a t y a , Again the v i in n y a s a of m a d. h u r y a , 
which is explained as s a m n i v e s a - v a i c i t r y a is the same 
as the s a m n i v e s a-m a h i m a of 1 a v a n y a , It may be argued 
that in m a d h u r y a , the v i m n y a s a (arrangement) is that 
of the p a d a s (words), wdiileas in lavanya it is that of 
the V a r n a s (letters). But the v a r n a-v i m n y a s a- of 
1 a V a n y a also leads to the s a m p a t of pa d a-s a n d ha n a , 
which is ultimately the same as the pad a-s a m n i v e s a. Again, 
the epithets employed are only high sounding words without any 
clear cut logical connotation. For, the w-ord s a u k u m ary a 
is at one place explained as ahhijatya (page 48). But 
s a u k 11 m a r y a is also the term which comprehends all the 
g II 11 a s of the s u k u m a r a style, and a b h i j a t y a is one of 
the four gunas that constitute the sukiiniara style. 

K tint aka enters into the discussion of the question as to 
how lavanya and a b h i J a t y a, the qualities residing in an 
extraordinarily handsome lady, can be considered as the €|ualities 
of poetry. In reply he says, that if such an objection is raised then 
the definitions of m a d h u r y a and qi r a s a d a by the old writers 
ivill also be faulty. M a d h u r y a is ascribed to poetry on account 
of producing pleasure similar to that produced by sweet things like 
molasses in which it really resides. In the same way p r a s a d a 
is ascribed to that poetry which possesses the quality of clearness 
and perspicuity in common with clear water or marble, for which 
it really stands. Similarly the beauty of composition whieli is 
brought about by ■ the charm ■ produced by a poet through his skill, 
cannot .be. better expressed- by another term than by lavanya. 
And accordingly the, naturally bland and sweet grace .in poetry is 
expressed by the term a b h'i J. a'ty a . ■ 
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But tlie term l a v a n y a 'has been used by some writers to 
denote the idea of suggested sense. Is it not ' a fault to call the- 
beauty of composition alone by that name ? K U I\' TAKA says* 
that the verse of D li vanydloh a : — r a t i y a m a n a m, etc. (I. 4)^ 
establishes the' existence .of d h v a n i only and not that of 1 a v.a.- 
n y a. : But as the .suggested sense and 1 a v a n y a are , both p r a- 
s i d d h a V a ,y a V a t i r i k t a (different from the well-known 
limbs) a comparison is drawn between the two. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of D h v a n i h d r a to establish a veiy close simi- 
larity between them. For, lava ii y a of a lady is a thing whieli 
can be recognised by all people with their ejm. But the suggested 
sense cannot be grasped by all men. It can be comprehended by 
s a h r d a y a s alone, and therefore it corresponds to s a ii b Ii a g y a 
(pleasantness or agreeableness) in a lady. Saubhagy a is some- 
thing which is subtler and finer than la vany a. The former is 
within the grasp of specially qualified people. Therefore, beauty 
of composition alone should be designated as 1 a v a ii y a. 

Now coming to the second kind of m a r g a, viz. v i c i t r a, 
the first characteristic of importance is vakrata or bhaniti- 
vicchitti, i.e. the charming way of speech. A charm, wliicli 
is not produced with an effort by a poet, is visible in word and sense 
both.^'^ As for example in the verse: 

kolyam bhati prakarastava pavana padam 
1 oka - pa d a h a t i n a m, 

t e j' a s V i-v rat a-s e v y e n a b h a s i n a y a s i ' '• y a t 

p a m ail p u r a m p r a t i s t h a m ; 

y a s m 1 n n u 1 1 h a p y a m a n e j a n a-n a y a n a-p a t li o- 

p a d r a V a s t a V a d a s t a m , 
k e n o p a y e n a s a h y o v a p u s i k a 1 u s i t a - d o s a 
e § a t V a y a i V a. (p. 58), 

the second sense which is suggested is on the same level as the 
expressed. That is, in this a p r a s t ii t a-p r a s a ni s a, the cliariii 


26 Blimnydlohaf If 4. The verse is quoted by IvLiiitalui. ; it may be 
translated. Suggested sense is something else (i.e. quite different from the 
expressed sense) in the writings of great poets. It appears as something apart 
from its well-knovm parts, as the la vany a of a- lady (Jacobi: Sclioeuheit ) 
is different from her limbs. 

2?* kavi-prayatiia-nirapeksayoreva ^abdarthayoh, p. 58. cf. n. 21, 
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of wore! and sense' lies in the fact-- that .tlie suggested sense is known 
simultaneoiisly with the exj)ressed sense. 

The next characteristic is that an alahkara is made the; 
subject of another a i a h k a r a. That is, the . two^ figures in a . 
I'erse stand -in the relation of u p a'k a r y o p a k a r a k a .(one sup- 
po.rtiiig the other). This case is. quite different .from sa-iikara. 
(combination of' de23endent figures), because both the figures are 
separate and distinct. It is also different from s a in s r s t i ("where- 
both the figures are independent), because here one figure is 
ordinate to another. 

The figures, should by themselves be so eh arming and dazzlingly 
beautiful, that the real sense has its beauty enhanced, as. the ( 
clazzliiigly beautiful ornaments enhance the beauty of a lady's body. 
Such figures are : v y a j a-s t ii t i, p a r y a y o k t a, etc., e.g. 
a. p r a s t u t a-p r a s a m s a in-^k a t a m a h p r a v i j r in b h i t a - 
V i r a h a-v y a t h a h s u n y a t a m n i t o d e s a h. A poet should 
make a happy choice of words so that an ordinary thing appears 
to be extraordinary. An old idea is garbed in new epithets. Not 
only this, but a poet must be able to give a beautiful sliape to an 
ugly thing also. The poet should strive to produce suggested sense 
by means of words cax3able of it. The nature of all the objects^® 
should be described as full of charming and implied sense, for which 
he should employ his extraordinary skill.29 

It is evident that according to Knntaha this marga is 
dependent^ upon the skill of the poet in contrast with the s u k u - 
m a r a-m a r g a which is an outcome of the latter’s inborn nature.^® 

(1) madhuiya stands for the avoidance of looseness in 
structure. 

(2) p r a s a d a or perspicuity, according to K ti n t a k a, is the- 
same as with the old writers, but with this difference that it has 
a touch of ojas also. 

^ According to old writers prasada is the quality of perspi- 
cuity,' but K untaka seems to mean by it a s a m a s t a- 

bhSva-4abdenatra. sarva-padartho’bhi^iyate, na raty§clire%-a, p. 0.5. 

vaidagdliyeiiot'tejitah, p. 65. - 

“ ef. S. K. De’s Introduction, pp. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

athanukto budhair yatra SabdSdarthah pratiyate, 

sukha-sabdartha-samyogat: prasiidah pariJdrtyate. 

Naiya-sastm:, XA'i, 
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■p a d a-n y a s a;(abseiice of' compo'unded .words).. 0 j a s, or vigour 
has ahundance of compounds.^^ ^KUNTAKA'sde^mtion of 
pra sada then amounts to — employing, of words devoid of com- 
pounds, but slightly using compounds,— a queer definition indeed. 
K U N T A K A^ B definition reminds one ■ of F A M A. N A ^ s 
discussion on p r a s a d a g u n a.^^ 

K U::N TAKA gives one more definition of this g u n a accord- 
ing to which several sentences go to produce the sense of a particular 
sentence. That is, the sense of a particular sentence is suggested 
or brought into light by several sentences which surrender their 
meaning for this purpose. K UN TAKA uses the term g a m a k a 
and explains it by s a m a r p a k a, a term w^hich is used by 
AN AN D A V AB DEAN A in his definition of p r a s a da. 

(3) 1 a V a n y a makes the words appear as juxtaposed because 
they do not drop their vis ar gas and have short vowels lengthened 
by the follovnng conjunct consonants. In sukumara style, this 
quality is the s a m n i v e s a-m a him a, beauty of skilful arrange- 
ment of words and letters. 

(4) a b h i j a t y a is a quality which a poet produces by liis 
skill and erudition. It consists of avoiding too much of softness 
or hardness in the composition. 

KU N T A K J remarks that the difference between the g u n a s 
of this and the sukumara style is that in the former these 
g 11 n a s acquire a kind of pre-eminence on account- of poetic skilL^^ 

IDrasaclavat prasicldhartham. KavyadarSa, I, 45. 

^aithilyani prasadah. Kavyalahhdra-svtra-vrUi, III, 1, 6, 

32 gamasavaclbhir vividhair vicitrai^ca padair yntarp, sa(?) txi svarair 
(sfciiragair, ace. to Ahhinma-hharatl) iidaraiica tad ojah pariklrtyate. 

Natyu-mstra, XVI, 90. 

oJah fsamasa-bhuj^astvam. Kdvyddarsa, I, 80. 
gadha-bandhatvam ojah. Kavydlankdra-svtra-vrtH, III, 1, 5. 

33 KcipyakMdra’Sut7'a-vrtii, III, I, 5-9 and also the remarks of 
Heniacandra in his oxxm commentary on Kdpydniisdsana, p. 196, 11. 4-12 
(Xirnayas^ara edition). 

34 Dlivanydloha, II, 11. Abhinaya-giipta’s Commentary on this rnns— samar- 
pakatvam samyag ari3akatvam hrdaya-samvadena prati-pattrn px'ati svatma- 

ve-^ena vyapakatvarn .upacarat tii tatha-vidhe vyahgye'rthe vac 

chabdarthayoh samarpakatvarn tadapi prasadah. 

35 abhijatya-prabhrtayah purva-margodita gimah, 

atrati^ayam ayanti janitaharya-sampadah, p, 69. 
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Following is ' tlie comparative table : — 


siiknmara 

.'V i e ! t r a.,' ' 

L m a cl h ii r 5 ^ a. 

1 . Ill a ci h 11 . :r y a.‘. : 

{a) samasta-pada-praeuryabhava, 

(a) ^aithilyabhava. 

(b) manoliaritva. 


2 . p r a s a d a. 

2 . p r a s a d ».■. 

(a) padaiiam asamastatvam. 

{a) asamasta-padat'varii ^ri.th a to'neh 


of ojas, ■ ■ 

(b) prasidclliabMdhiinatTam, 

( 6 ) gmiiakawakya-p^in'oga. 

( c ) avy a vahit a -sambandhatvam. 


(il) samasa-sadbhave’pi gamaka- 


samasayiiktata. 


3. lav a n y a. 

3. la’V'anya. 

(a) ^abdartlia-saiikumarya-subliagah 

(a) akipta“visa.rgatvam, 

saairiivei§a-mahima. 

(b) samyoga-pilrva lirasvji iet'ters.,. 

4, a b h i j a t y a. 

4. -a b .ii 1 j a t y a. 

(a) svabhava-masrna-cchayat'vam. 

(a) nati4vonmla-ec4iayatvam, 


(b) natidaidiina-cehayatvani. 


From tlie table given above it is evident that iii a d h n r y a 
of V i. c i t r a style lias a land of compactness wliieli is not vcny 
essential in s ii k u m a .r a vStyle. In' p r a s a d a ' of s ii k u in fi r a 
style . there are either no .compounds or easy coiiipoiiiids, whileas 
ill V i c i t r a style there is a mixture, and also the emplo\inent of 
sentences which bring the sense of a particiihir sentence into pro- 
m,ii.ieiiee. La van y a of . s u iv u m a r a style is the beantifiii 
arrangenieiit of words and sense, but in vi c i t r a it is the JiixtaiHisi- 
tion of words which is made specific by retaining the v i s a r g a s 
and by tlie employment of short vowels lengthened l>y tlie frsl lowing 
conjunct consonants. A'b.h.ijat ya of s ii k ii 'in: a.r a style lias 
a natural softness which is tampered by harshness in tli.e v i Cf. I t r a 
style. 

, The chief characteristics of the in a d.li y a iii a stylo are, that 
it appeals to men of s ii k ti m^.a r .a 'and- v i e i t r a teniperainoat 
.both., . Herein the qiialities of both the styles reside in a liarnion\ . 
as .if vying vdth .one another. " The- natural ability and the skill ot 
the poet blend together to produce charm in this style. It is the 
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province of those poets who are a r o c a' k i ii s by nature,®^ that 
is, ■ who are discriminate and are fond of beantif iil things. 

K u n i a Ic a no\Y proceeds to classify the poets according to 
different, marg as. Matrgnpta, MaynraJ a, Man j i r a, 
etc., are the followers of the m a d h y a m a st^de, because w^e find 
an admixture of the first two styles. The writings oi K d I i d d s a, 
S (I f V a s e n a, etc., breathing of natural delicacy, fall within s u. k ii- 
mar a style. V i c i t r a-v a k r a t v a is to be found in the 
H.ar s a-c ar itaoiBd7]^a and also in the in u k t a k a s (detached 
verses or simple prose) of Bh a v abh u t i and B a j a s e k h a r a. 

K untaka, imlike some of the rhetoricians, does not regard 
these gunas as restricted to word or sense, but considers them 
pervading the composition as a whole.®^ 

K u n t a k a now proceeds to treat of the gunas an city a 
and saubhagya which are common to ail the styles. 

(1) aucitya is that quality which establishes and develops 
the greatness of anything (i.e. the excellence of any particular 
object), by means of clear description. The life-essence of this 
quality is propriety and appropriateness mth which all the excel- 
lences are attributed to a particular thing.®^ The sense of words 
should be befitting the nature of the speaker, listener or observer. 

(2) The quality s a u b h a g y a or pleasant charm requires the 
‘ husbanding of all the resources of poetry. It is not only the genius 

but all the powders of a poet which give rise to this g ii n a. It is 
not brought about by the excellence of 'word, sense, termination, 


8^ ef. Kavyalanlcara-sutra-vrtti, I. 2, 1 — ^arocakinah satrnabhj^^avaliari' 

na^ea kavayah. Vamana explains aroeaklnah as vivekiiiah. Kiintaka, however, 
explains it as kamanTya-vastti-vyasaninah, j). 71. 

87 Ka vyadarm, I, 13. 

88 iiiargej§u gunanam samudayadharinata, p. 71. 

89 cf. anaiicityacl rte iianyat rasa-bhahgasya karanam, 
prasicldhaiicitya-baiidhastu r-asasyopanisat para. DhmnyaloJca, p. 145. 

Kiippusvamin sums lip the views of all the schools of poetry in this 
' verse : 

auoituxi aniidhavanti sarve dhvaiii-rasomiayah, 
giinalankrti-ritmim Baya^cSnrju-vah-mayah. 
ef. also Ksemendra who has written a book on this topic, 
ncitam prahiir aearyah sadrsarn kila yasya yat, 
ucitasya ea yo bhavastad aucityam jn'acaksate. 

Aticiiya-vicara^emrm,/!^.^ 
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€ase-eiicling, temperament, gestures, etc.- singly, but by all put to- 
gether. Both these qualities pervade all the three styles b}^ existing, 
in word, sense, and composition.^^ Absence of these both obstructs 
the charm of poetry. 


^0 S-10 ; DJivanyaloka, 111, 6-14. 





A NEW DRAMA OF BHASA (?) 

{Summary.) 

pROi’. G. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.),' 

University of Madras. 

\ 1. ' VmdvdsavMat^^ Name Imowii from a commentary on 

Sakimtala. 

II. M, R. Kavi attributed it to Sudraka (Ref. Proceedings of 
the Madras Session of the Conference); no evidence. 

III. Eight Ahkas available : first four complete ; mere frag- 
ments for the remaining four ; j)erhaps complete only in ten Ankas ; 
evidence thus far only for eight Ankas. 

IV. Story same as that of PradijMyauga^idhardyaya. 

V. All the stanzas in the drama available in two collections. 
Only eight Ankas in these collections, also a prologue and an epilogue. 

VI. Pratijna- perhaps a later adaptation from this ; comparison 
with the scrappy nature of Svapnavasavadatta. Reference to the 
story of Udayana in Bhamaha perhaj)s to this Drama. 

VII. Difierenoes and agreements between this Drama and the 
Pratijna ; also between this Drama and the story known in books 
of tales in Sanskrit. 

VIII. Two MSS. both in the possession of the present waiter ; 
one his own and the other got on loan from Mr. M. R, Eavi. The 
first complete for the first three Ahkas ; the other fragments for the 
first three, complete for the fourth and fragments for the remaining 
four Ahkas. 

IX. AfiSnity with the Bhasa School ; begins with the entry of 
Sutradhara, no name of work or author in the prologue, prologue- 
styled Sthapana and not Prastavana ; same Prakrt as in Bhasa. 

X. Style ; affinity with Kalidasa ; common ideas betw'een 
Kalidasa and this Drama, 

■ - XI. - Remarks on Prakrt. . Peculiar way of WTiting Prakrt in 
Malabar. 

XII. Fire incident in this Drama. 

XIII. References to this Drama in Sve^pnavdsavadaiM. 

XIV. . No quotation from this or reference .to this, traced except 
.in ,, a ..commentary, on Sakimtala. ^ ■ 
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HAEISVIMI— THE COMMENTATOR OF THE SATAPATHA 

BRAmiANA AND THE DATE OF SKANDASVAMi— 
THE COMMENTATOR OF THE RGVEDA. 

De. Mangal Deva Shastbi, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
Lihrarimi.^ Governmejit Sanshrit Library, Benares. 

Harisvami, the commentator of the Satapatlia Brahmaiia, 
is an important ancient author. His Commentary , in extracts, on 
Kandas I (from the fourth Brahmana of the seventh Adliyaya as 
far as the end) and XIII of the Satapatha Brahmana was edited 
hy Weber as early as 1849. Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami, in his 
edition of the same Brahmana, which unfortunately still remains 
unfinished, edited Hariswami’s Commentary, in full, on the above- 
mentioned 23ortion of Kanda I, A reference to the introductions 
of these two editions shows that, according to the information of 
these two scholars, no complete manuscript of the Commentary of 
Harisvami was to be found anywhere. The only portions of this 
commentary which were known to exist in manuscript-libraries 
consisted of the Commentary on Kandas I (only on the final portion 
referred to above), II, VIII, and XIII. As far as my present 
knowledge, in this connection goes, I cannot add any new informa- 
tion to the above, excepting of course that which is given below' 
and which is mainly the basis of this paper. This, together with 
a few references to him by other authors as Karka and Deva 
Yajhika, is almost all that we so far have known regarding Hari- 
svami. It was a pity that no further definite information was 
available regarding this important author who is quoted by as old 
an author as Karka (cp. his Commentary on Katyilyana ■Srauta 
Stlira Vin„.181), , ,, 

But ; fortunately last year- 1 came across, in the Government 
Sanskrit .Library, Benares, a.comj)lete m.anuscript (referred to below 
as the Benares manuscript) of Harisvami's Commentary on tlie wliole 
of the first Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana, which is unique in 
more than one, way. .So far. I have no . inform.ati.on of any other 
complete manuscript , of the Commentary on. the fi.rst Kanda. Not 
only its. introductory stanzas give us some very important iiiforina- 
tioii regarding, this author, Its ■concluding ' portion, -which is some- 
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what diSerent from that of the other so-far-known manuscripts of 
the first Kanda, is also of the highest importance, giving as it does 
the definite date when the Commentary was composed. Let us 
first consider these portions of the manuscript. 

The introductory stanzas of the manuscript are as follows : — (sic) 

*r»f: I 

^ li t II 

ii ii 

gfif ?irT?Err5R I 

srnflT IfdVfVI-Nt: M II 

Cv 

sfjrflfla ll 8 li 

srTJt^Tfl TIT i 

HW wumr'g ww ’stfVn: ii t ii 

5<^1«T?T II f 11 

«r: WZ' l!i?r^T^TI’ghTO^T-^^ ^ 1 

" si 

sirn^rT aawPT^ ft 5^: ll « ii 

arTf^^Ti: *nfr JT^ II c: II. 

f W !i € 1! 

It is dear from this introduction that Haris vami was a pupil 
of Skandasvami, the famous commentator of the Rgveda and the 
Mrukta. As regards Paksilasvami, ^ the famous writer on (or 
teacher of) Pada and Vakya (i.e. Vyakarana and Mimamsa)/' who 
was the grandfather (on the father’s or mother’s side, it is not clear) 
of TsTagasvami, the father of Harisvami, as yet nothing is known. 
Apparently he is different from Vatsyayana, the commentator of 
the Xyaya-sutras, who is also I’eferred to by this very name hy 
Vaeaspati Misra in the beginning of his Nyaya-varttika^Mparyat 
because he is not so far known to have written anything on 
Vyakarana and Mimamsa. As regards Nagasvam! and Guliasvami 
I have not even come across these names, so far, anywhere else. 
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The concluding portion of the manuscript is as follows :—(sic) 
fol. 20S: 

a#! ^pTniqvni^ 

?ffTw I 

inarsTfw^jftsRUT i 

=^75-^ UTW^TUT’U -Slfsiw: II til 

. 'J ' 

=WSrTlT«lWnT^TS!fT^r<T VTTUlfiT^i aw II II 

This is followed by the scribe’s words : — (sic) 

=f sfwfwtwra’afwwtfwwT^TW 



f%f^w«aw^UT wwiWT gwflfwtg 


a^awwww 'wwiw'tfw ww: n 

's# 

H^aff ^^afrTSrr-w^T 

!1 

The one important point in which this concluding x^ortion dihers 
from that of the other manuscripts is the stanza ^s^i^Tiff 
etc. which fixes the date, as already stated, of the comj)osition of 
the commentary. According to it the work was comj)osed when 
3740 years of the Kali era had passed. The present Kali era being 
5031, the work was composed 1,291 years ago, i.e. about 639 A.D. 

The date evidently coincides with the reign of Har.sa, If so, 
w^liG was the Vikrama or Vikramarka (cp. the eiading of the com- 
mentary on Kanda I in KSamasrami’s edition) who is spoken of 
above as and. and wbose HarisTam! 

claims to be ? Ko Vikrama reigning at Avanti aboiit this time is 
known to historians. If there is no mistake in the above date w'e 
can meet this difficulty by the assumjition that some subordinate 
king of Avanti is here referred to by the name or title of Vikrama 
or Vikramarka. The general opinion of historians is that about 
this time Avanti was a part of the emxhre of Harsa ; cp. C. V. Vaid\'a : 
Eistory of Mediceval Hindu India, Yoh I, pp. 23-25 and 36. It Is 
just x)ossible that the Vikrama referred to by Harisvami was a local 
king subordinate to Harsa. ■ .Or, - cannot w’e assume that after the 
defeat of Harsa by Piilakesin. II in about 620 A.I). Avanti might 
have passed into the Tan.ds' of -the -latter and therefore about .639 
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A.D, Vikramaditya I, the son and successor of Pulakesin II, was the 
Governor, though not the king, of Avanti ? 

However it may be, the stanza is important as it gives us the 
date of Haiisvami, an important author. But to m.y mind it is 
still more important for pointing out the date of Skandasvam!, 
the famous commentator of the Rgveda. Skandasvami ^ who after 
having explained the Rgveda taught the same to Haris vami ’ (cp. 

must have written his Rgvedic com- 
mentary by the end of the 6th centuiy A.D. Thus Skandasvaini 
preceded Sayana by about eight centuries. 

But as the stanza is wanting in all the other known manuscripts 
of the work, a suspicion, however slight, still remains as regards its- 
genuineness. For this reason I thought it necessary to examine 
in detail the Benares Manuscript as w^ell as the extracts, edited by 
Weber, of the Commentary of Harisvami, and to see how far that 
independent examination corroborated the above date. 

If Harisvami really lived as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. , this examination is important also for throwing, by the 
way, a sidelight on the condition of his contemporary literature. 

Before setting out to give briefly the results of this examination 
it is important to remark that most unfortunately the Benares 
Manuscript is very very corrupt. There is hardly even a line whicli 
is free from mistakes, so much so that sometimes it is found difficult 
even to make out the general sense of a passage. It being so, it is 
very likely that I might have passed over, without noticing some 
important quotations from, or references to, other works or authors. 
Moreover, I have not taken any notice of the passages from the 
Brahmanas or other similarly very ancient wnrks. 

It may also be pointed out here that the author, generally 
speaking, is very indefinite in regard to the authorities which he 
quotes or refers to. Very often he introduces a quotation simply 
by such words as and his word 

has a very general sense, including as it does works of so 
diverse a nature as the Yisnu-purana, Katyayana Srauta Sutra. 
Airukta, Gita, Manusmrti, and the A§tadhyayi of Panini. In view 
of this indefiniteness of the author, it is possible that some of the 
quotations which I have traced to one source may equally be traced 
to other sources. 
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Now let us proceed with the examination of the quotations. 
The traceable quotations are as follows : — 

I. The following are some of the quotations from the Manu- 
smrti :—{sic) 

fol. 13*’ : ^srT?f«nj I (XII, 94), 

,, ,, ^TrSJrfTHtTf^ I (XII, 96), 

„ „ ^ firet 1 (I, 21), 

» JJff I (op. XII, 97), 

„ ,, v«-fsfW’WTs»T*rt Tmm i (II, 13), 

§ 1 5®fw: I (11, 10), 

„ 38“ : ^ «Ti^ I (cp. I, 8), 

„ 83“ : trij 5?’5fl-^r*rt i (XI, 20). 

II. The following quotations can be traced to the Visnu- 
purana : — {sic) 

fol. 2*: ftwt^T-itruEi-lwc: I 

jpcrni fVgiT#WT'S5fg’^'»^ || (cp. V. Purana, Jiva- 

nanda ed,, p. 371), 

fols. 13” & 95 : sruff 'q ^^rrsfr awT«rf (^r^rwsf, fol. 95) i 

t^st^sr (oil, fol. 95) ^ 

fol. 95) 11 (cp. V. Purana, p. 50). 

fol. 141“; 59ft I 

gsr^KIjiij: I II (cp. V. Purana, 

p. 358.) 

III. The Bhagavad-gita is quoted in the following cases : — (sic) 

fol. 23” : WT55WT55I t HT55M 5t i (III, 11), 

fol. 25“ ; 59[T! i (II, 45), 

fol. 172“* : 5srgT:g5 5^5?: | (III, 14). 

IV. There are many quotations taken from the Nirukta of 

Yaska. It is not necessary to give them here. But there is one 
quotation ("^ffy rr^w:) which is important in so far u.'< 

it is taken from the 12th Varga of the 13th Adhyaya which is regarded 
as the 5Pc:f»tS of the Nirukta and as such a later accretion. 
The quotation shows clearly that as early as the set'enth century 
A.D. the yfvfJts was , regarded 'as .a part of tlie ISTiriikta. The* 
passage of the Commentary which contains, that quotatioii is as 
follows. ; 
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fol. 72^: 

\ 

V. The Sraiita Sutra of Katyayana is quoted very often. A 
few of the quotations are : — ' 

(foL 54^') mi%efr #fiT ?Tm (11, 80), 

(fol 64^') (VIII, 37). 

VI. The Mimaihsa-sutras of Jaimini are similarly quoted here 
and there. It seems that some of the Sutras as quoted by Haris vanii 
difier in readings from those of the other texts, but as the Benares 
Manuscript is full of mistakes it is difficult to say anything definitely 
in this respect. For instance the quotation : (sic) : 

(fob 36'^) 

differs in reading from the other texts ; cp. Mimamsa-sutra III, 8, 
9 and 10, 

VIL There is one quotation [%UT (:) 
fob 23'^] which, though slightly different from the commonly accejjted 
reading I, 1, 39) is, I think, taken 

from the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama. 

VIII. On fob 91, the manuscript has the passage (6' ?*c) 

%fu I The quotation seems to 

have been taken from the Linganusasana-sutras attached to the 
Paninian Grammar, though the present reading of the Sutra (cp. 
No. 46) in that work is : 

•v* 

IX. Quotations from the Astadhyayi of Panini, Dhatupatha, 
and Varttikapatha are frequently found in the Commentary. The 
Unadi-siitras also are quoted sometimes. They need not be given 
here in detail. But it is important to make a few observations in 
this connection. 

First of all let us take the Dhatupatha. There are plenty of 
quotations from this work. Almost in all cases the Dhatus are given 
with their Anubandhas and meaning, and together with their con- 
nected Dhatus, i.e. exactly in the same way as they are read in 
the present Dhatupatha. A few examples are: — 

^ (fol. 24“), ^aiTs#|- (fol. 44"), 

(fol. 29"), =? (fol. 82"). Cp. also 

(fol. 48") and Jifgmt (fol. 170"), instead of which 

the Siddhanta-Kaumudi reads ; ^ and 

respectively. 
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In comiectioii with th^ from the Varttikapatha it is 

worth noticing that the reading of some of the Varttikas does not 
quite agree with that of the.Kasika; e.g. (sic): 

fol 30‘'v I (cp. Kaiika on 

: fol. 40^’ : 1 (cp. Kasika on II, 

■■■ 3 ,. . 18 ) 

fol. 60^^': mm % 

(cp. Kasika on VIII, 1 , 12) ; 

fol. 61'^ : 1 

(It is noteworthy that the last Varttika does not occur at all 
in the Kasika ; cp. Kasika and Sabda-kaiistubha on III, 2, 3) : 
fol. 180^ : \ (c]). Kasika on III, 3, 147). 

Besides this, there are some occasional observations or remarks 
of the author on grammatical i3oints, which do not quite agree with 
the Kasika. Some instances are : — (sic) 

fob 4:2‘^: ^3TfwT3n^i 

'Sim- i ; 

fol. 46^ : 

firm ...... i ; 

fol. lo4^ : ftitt i 

1 (cp. Kasika on IV, 2, 21) ; 
fob 154'^ ; 13 :%^^: j WT 1 U'X 

. . . .wfw I (cp. Kasika on III, 1, 122) ; 

fob 158^ : mi 1 

Both the above facts are, I think, enough to show- that the author 
did not utilize the Kasika Vrtti w^hich w^as composed about 650 A.D. ; 
cp. Systems of Sanshrit Grammar, by Dr. Belvalkar, p. 35. 

In this connection it is also wnrth noticing that a few passages 
occurring in the Commehtary, which look like Varttikas, are not to 
be found either in the Mahabhasya or in the Kasika. "Whether 
they are taken from some other source or are Harisvamf s uw n 
observations, in the form of Varttikas, it is difficult to ascertain. 
For instance,' cpt:(w),: 

fob 52'’:; um . . . . . . i 

fw mw ^fir w t'; 
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fol. 147 : (Panini V, 4, 140) 

trT??£fr*fi#'iv wr^: i. 

X. There is one quotation from the Vakyapadiya. The pas- 
sage which contains that quotation is as folio avs : — {sic) 

fol. 95: (Text; wr Commentary.... 

^TWTff w^ffr 

.v» ^ 

arrm ^ gfiw ^ I I ■¥fm<T I 

^iffr^?rw5 '^wwm x'm \ i 

5rm ^WTift ?i?rRt w«f I 

g I i=rw^ 

^5?f g xm mw* I 



According to Itsing Bhartrliari, the author of the Vakyapadiya, 
was a contemporary of Jayaditya, one of the authors of the Kasika . 
Of these two, according to the same authority, the former died in 
650 A.D. and the latter, about A.D. 660. This coupled with the 
fact that the Kasika mentions the Vakyapadiya by name on IV, 
3, 88 is enough to show that the composition of the Vakj^apadfya 
must have preceded the former by many years. I think the 
Vakyapadiya was composed either by the end of the sixth century or 
by the beginning of the seventh century A.D. at the latest. In view of 
all this the above quotation from the Vakyapadiya is very significant. 
Besides, the manner in which Haris vami introduces the quotation 
at the end of the discussion and by the word g, shows that 
he regarded the source of the quotation as the latest and the most 
recent authority on the topic. 

Apart from these traceable quotations, some of the important 
quotations which I could not trace to their sources are as follows : — 
(sm) 

’5rf?rwT5T w g 
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I 

'3'Tai^ ^rf%U% I (fol. 3‘') 

cv 

. . « . * i (foL 5'") . 

In connection with this quotation it is noteworthy that the 
stanza etc. is quoted in the Savara-bhas 3 ’a on II ?■ 

1, 33 and is there referred to a vrttikara. Cp. also Savara-bha^ya 
on IIj 1, 38 for etc. mentioned above. In this eomiection, cp. 
also Siisruta (VI, 65), Caraka (VIII, 12), Brliaddevata (I, 35~-39) 
and the Artha-sastra of Kautitya (the last section). It is evident 
that the above quotation is from a very old authorit}". 

2. On fol. 8^ occurs : — (sic) 

iTT^r wm fkmm w i 

3. On foL 10'^ occurs : — {sic) 

wii I 

4. On foL 32“' occurs :—(sic) 

5. On fol. 35'' is quoted: — {sic) 

^STWTSEIT WW WTW I 

6. On 4oi>63^' is given W 1 

In spite of the fact, already noticed, that the author is, generally' 
speaking, very indefinite in specifying the sources of Ms quotations, 
he sometimes mentions his authorities. The important authorities 
which I could notice are as follows : — 

(of Panini), (of Vyikaraiia, cp. 

fol. 5^), or ...... 

(sic, fol. 14^' ), ), { =5#?^.^ of 

Katyayaiia), 4|fw^ ( cp. fob 112^^), (cp. foL 

84^ ), (cp. fol. 59^'' ), ^[feru ( sic ; cp. mm iwtwTW; 

WTfm*, fol. 150^0. 

: A fewvtimes some are’ referred to by the author. Tiie 

manner in which' thej^' are referred to. evidently shows that the,v are 
different from the traditional Naiyayikas. 'They seem to represent 
a school of Vedic interpreters who apparenti^^ used to give more or 
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less like tke Iryasamajists of to-day, ratioiialistio or naturalistic 
explanations of Vedic texts. The following passages, .will make this, 
clear : — ' 

fol. 30 : ^ I 

iri^ir etc. (aic) 

foL 38« : w \ i ; 

, foL 66": Tw^j sti^m i i 

i ;, , . 

■ foL 125 : ! ........ wif^gfi^iiT 

fol. 150^’: ^ 

xim rnf^^T^ t 

As there is no evidence of the existence of any school of this 
sort after the 7th century A.B. it seems reasonable to assume that 
this sort of school must have existed before that time and must 
have come into existence as the result of the efforts of the believers 
in the Vedio tradition to refute the objections of the Bauddhas and 
Jainas. That a school of this sort did actually exist about that 
w time can be inferred from the following passages of Kumarila : — 

w 11 ( p. 4). 

On this Parthasarathi Misra says : — ibfrN'T f% 
etc. 

f% fvit 11 
t I etc. 

p. 85). 

, The- fact that Harisvami refers to the views of the Tarkikas 
somewhat approvingly, without in any way criticising them, clearly 
shows that he lived before Kumarila w^ho did not tolerate their 
views. 

This is all that I could gather from a cursory examination of 
the most corrupt, though very important, Benares Manuscript, and 
the extracts edited by Weber. Unfortunately I had no access to 
- the manuscripts- of , any - other kan^ But I think it is enough to 
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prove the authenticity of the stanza which assigns the 'coroLposition 
of the work to 639 A.D. 

Before finishing this paper it would not be out of place to give: 
here a few passages from the Commentary which might throw some- 
light on the locality, etc. of the author. They are : — 

66^ : etc. 

V foL 76^’: isf^i I I am told that this, 

word is still used in Eajputana. 

foL 105^: I ..... 

^frvT^ i w i m grwil cgTwwt i 

A comparison of these passages with the stanza 





already quoted, shows that the author was very likely a native of 
pushkar near Ajmer. 





HARADATTA MISRA AND HARADATTA SIVACSRYA. 

S. S. SuBYAiq-ABAyAN Shastei. 

Tlie name of Haradatta Misra is familiar to students of Samskrt 
.sacerdotal literature, by the commentaries' on the Ekagni-Kanda, 
and the Apastamba Dharma and Grhya-Sutras. Students of 
Samskrt Grammar are also familiar with an author of the same name, 
who Avrote the Padamanjarl, a commentary on the l 

An attempt has been made by those responsible for the Mysore edition 
of the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda and the Aj^astamba- 
'Dharma-Sutras, to show that the wniter of these commentaries was 
no other than the author of the Padamanjarl. ' This doubt as to 
the identity/ it is said, ‘ will be set at rest by a comparison of the 
subjoined extract from the Padamanjan with the commentary on 
Bharma-Sutra I, 5, 17, the latter merely reiterating the unique view 
which the author of the Padamianjarl holds as to the elongation of 
the final vowel in the name of the person addressed and the addition 
of an a to it in lyratijahhivddana" } Then follows an extract from 
the commentary on the KdsiJzd-YrUi on Panini-Sutra VIII, 2, SS. 
The evidence thus offered is fairly strong, being founded on a pecu- 
liar view, though there is only one instance of it ; and the ideiiti- 
fioation has not been refuted up to now.^ The identity of the com- 
mentators on the Ekagni-Kanda with the author of the Ujjvald, 
the commentary on the Apastamba-Bharma-Sutras, seems to admit 
of little, if any, doubt.^ consideration of the invocation in the 
two works, consisting in each case of two lines, the first line, 

1 with Haradatta’s Ujjmla^ 'i\Iysore edition, 
p. ii. ' 

2 The mere unacknowledged, citation of a commentary in another uork 
is a very unsafe guide to the identification of the two authors. Thus, Aj>payya 
Diksita, in the S'lvadvaita Nirnaya (p. 67, text, Madras IJniversity edition 
quotes freely from Haradatta’s Ujjvala on the Sutras in II, 0, 26 and 21, 
[This is certainly an earlier use of Haradatta A .work than the reference 
to it by the author of the Vlmmitroday a, who^ according to Bidder, wrote in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century and was probably the oklest writet* 
on. Ia%v to quote Haradatta ..(See Sacred Books of the. East, II, p. xHi).] 

A Bee Ekagni-Kanda, with Haradatta’s ' -commentary, . My vSore edition, 
p. 'iv, ■ 
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‘ praiiipatj'a maliacleYamiiaxacktteimxlliImai^a ^ being common, would 
suggest a prima facie for identification. Tills is strengtliened, 
wlieii we turn to the commentary, on the, Yaisvadeva mantras,'^ and, 
to the rjjvald on II, 2, 3, 12, the Sutra beginning with ' Tesani 
iimntranam upayoge etc. . The identical Sutra is cited in the com- 
mentary on the Yaisradeva mantras, and the commentary is sub- 
stantially the same in both cases. Thus, w^e are told, ‘ "upayoge 
iiiyamapurvakam vidyagrahanam ’ (in both), ^ kartur eva vratam ^ 
(in one), ' upayoktur eva Tratain ' (in the other), ‘ aiiye tu jiatnya' 
apicchanti’ (in one), and ‘ patnya api kecid iccliantl ’ (in the other) ^ 
Wltli this identification, we are able to look for a much earlier date 
for Haradatta Misra, than that suggested by Buhler (i.e. sixteenth cen- 
tury A. D.) ; for, the commentator on the Ekagni-Kanda has to be 
placed after Medhatithi and before Sayana (fourteenth century A.D.) ^ 
There was a Saiva teacher, Haradatta Sivacarya by name, who 
seems to have flourished not later than the eleventh century A.D. 
He belonged to Kamsapura, in the Tanjore District, and was a 
Vaisnava by birth; the name given to him by his parents was 
Budarsana, and he is occasionally cited as Sudarsanacarya.® He 
would a])pear to have become an ardent Saiva devotee, even while 
very young. When persecuted by his parents and relatives, he under- 
stood to defend the supremacy of Siva over Visnu, w^hile seated on 
a red-hot tripod. He kept his promise, and the verses made on that 
occasion cfonstitiite the wwk imown as the Hari-kara-tdratamya. 
Ilis liest known work is the Sruti-suJctimdld, otherwise known as the 
Cuiiir-veda4dtparyasamgfaha, wlierein he seeks to show, on the autho- 
rity' of revealed Scripture, that Siva is the Supreme Being w’orthy 
of absolute and wiiole-hearted adoration. This work has a com- 
mentary by a prince Sivalihga-bhupa, of the Kondavidii Eeddi 
dynasty, whose period can be roughly fixed as between the middle 
of the fourteenth and the middle of the fifteenth century A.D.'^ The 
legendary account of Haradatta’s life, contained in the BliavisyoU 
tara-purdna, speaks of a Co}a prince, named Sivalihga-bhupa, as 
Haradatta’s patron. No Gola prince of that name is known to 
history. Since, further, that prince is said to have WTitteii a 

4 Ihid.i p. 2. ^ ^ Ibid,,p. v, 

G See S'ivadmita Nirnaya^ j). 20 (text). 

7 See Hultzsch’s Beports on Sanshrit Manuscripts in Southern India, 
11, pp. 91-94 ; also Madras Epigraphicat Beports, 1900, pp. 23-24. 
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commentary oil Haradatta’s work, tlie inference seems justified tiiat 
the whole account was made up after the time of the Kondavidu 
Sivaliiiga-bhfipa, and grafted on to the Purana. The middle of the 
fifteenth century A.D. is thus the lower limit for Haradatta Siva- 
:carya.,, ^ ■ 

But it is possible to fix that limit even much higher. One of 
the minor works of Haradatta is the Panca-ratna-mdliM, a collection 
of five verses, with the usual theme of the absolute supremacy of 
Siva. It is said that a Cola prince, possibly Kulottunga I, insisted 
on all learned men subscribing to the supremacy of Siva, if they 
could not refute it in argumentation. Hearing of Ramtouja, the 
great Vaisnava protagonist, the king sent word to him too to come 
and subscribe. One of the most loyal of Ramanuja's disciples was 
Kuresa. Fearing harm for Ms preceptor at the hands of such an 
unscrupulous (!) king, the pupil personated the master, went tO' 
the king's court, and undertook to controvert the arguments in 
favour of Siva's supremacy. A work known as the Kuresavijaya 
purports to be an account of what Kuresa said on that occasion ; 
his arguments are directed, point by point, against those of the 
Panm-mtma-mcVihd.^ The latter work and its author must then 
have been contemporaneous, at the latest, with Ramanuja ; that is 
to say, the}' should have belonged to the eleventh or the very early 
part of the twelfth century A.D,^ 

Grounds of parsimony may suggest an identification of Hara- 
datta Misra with Haradatta Sivacarya, especially since there is no 
conflict between the periods to which the two have to be assigned, 
and the former too appears to have been a Saiva (as witness his 
‘ pranipatya wmMdevam etc.)^^ There does not seem to be, however, 

8 The evil king would not accept defeat in argument, it is said, and in - 
sisted on Kureia’s subscribing to the inscription, Sivat parataram iia’sti. 
Kuresa replied with the irreverent quip, dronam asti tatah param. The 
furious king had Kure^a’s eyes put out. Ramanuja himself had fled the king- 
dom, at the earnest persuasion of his disciples, and it was in exile that he 
received the news of what had happened to his beloved Kuresa. There is no 
doubt that Ramanuja was away from the Cola country for some considerable 
time, at the Court of the King Bittideva, who became a Vaisnava under the 
influence of Ramanuja, and took on the name of Visnuvardhana. 

See further TOe of SHkantha, pp. 69-72. 

10 The identification was actually made by the late MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastrin, in his preface to the Trivandrum Sanskrit 

Series, Ko. 78, p. ,1. , ■ ' *: . 
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siifrlcieiit jiisfitieation for the . procedure, while there are some con- 
sideratioiis to be urged against it. One such consideratioii rests 
nri reecaisions of the Mahaiiarayana Upanisad known to the two 
Hrimdattas. In eommenting on Dharma-Sutra II, 2, 3, 16, wdiich 
rolls as. ‘aupasaiie pacane. va sadbliiradyaih pratimantram hastena 
jiilnmit,’ the writer of the expiaiiis the, phrase sadbhira- 

dyaih as referring to the mantras, agnayS svaha, somaya svaha, etc.. 
These mantras were traced by Buhler to the sixty-seventh aiinvaka 
of the tenth prapathaka of the Taittiriya Iranyaka (that is to say, 
Malianarayaiia Upani^aid, 67). Now, there are two recensions cur- 
rent of this Upanisad, the Dravida and the Andhra, and the mantras 
cited occur in the Andhra, and not in the Dravida recension. Assum- 
ing that Haradatta refers to that Upanisad, it must be to the Andhra 
recension, of which there is reason to thinly Haradatta Sivacarya 
had no knowledge. All the mantras cited in the commentaries 
on tlie Sutras from II, 2, 3^ 16 up to and inclusive of II, 2, 4, 8 
appear to be taken from the sixty-seventh aniivaka of the Maha- 
narayana Upanisad. Biililer concludes from this that Apastamba 
was possibly an Andhra. There is reason to think that the author 
of the SruH-sFikti-mdM knew only the Dravida recension. The 
eleventh aniuTdca of the Upanisad on that recension appears to be 
given up to the glorification of Narayana, w’hereas the W’hole 
Upanisad, according to Haradatta, inculcates the sxipremacy of 
Siva.^- The eleventh anuvaka (eailed the Narayana-’nuvaka) pre- 
sents great difficulties to this claim, particularly at its close, where- 
in enumerating the glorious manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
it mentions Siva, but not Vi^nu. This leads to the inference that 
VLsnu himself is the Supreme Being. The difficulty is got over by 
Haradatta (and, in his wake, by Srikantha and Appayya Diksita) 
identifying the Siva mentioned as a manifestation with Samkara- 
Rudra, and completing the list of manifestations in the light of the 
Xaivah^a Upanisad, where the same text occurs, but with the follow- 
ing addition : ' sa eva Vii^nu, sa pranah, sa kalo’gnih, sa candramah 
etc. This reference to another Srnti w^ould have been unnecessary, 
had Haradatta been aware of the Andhra recension of the Maha- 
narayana, where the text mentions Hari too among the maiiifesta- 


n Sacred Books of the East, 11, p» xxv. 

3- S'ruti-sukti-mala, vv. 36-30. Xhid,, v. 44. 
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tioiis : ^'sa .bralima sa. .Sivas sa / Haris ■ sa’Bclras >s,o’ksarali .parama. 
svarat/ TJie appeal to another recension is likely .to, be .more.con.- 
vincing, while it' is by no means unusual. The IJJjvala-kara could 
not, therefore, have been the same ■.■as the aiithor of, the' 
tadld. 

The whole argument, however, rests on an error of Biihler in 
tracing the mantras to the Taittiriya Araiiyaka. The 'mantras are 
there, no doubt, in the x4ndhra recension, but the Ujjvala-kara is 
thinking of them, as present not there, but in the Ekagni-Kandad^ 
Here too, the mantras occur in the same order, while the pariseoana 
mantras referred to in II, 2, 3, 17 occur only in the Bkagni-Kanda, 
not in the Mahanarayana.^^ Buhler’s inference as to Apastambha, 
being an Andhra is thus ill-founded, since neither he nor his com- 
mentator would seem to have had anything in mind but the mantra - 
prasiia. The mantrapatha was naturally knowm to Haradatta 
k^ivacarya, who draws from that, too, some arguments for his favourite 
t,heme. 

It is, indeed, in the use made of the Ekagni-Kanda that one 
seems to find definite indications of two Haradattas. The author 
of SrutUsTUcti-^^^ appeals to the Isana-bali mantras and to a 
mantra used at the upanayana ceremony, as indicating the supre- 
macy of Siva, The commentary on the Ekagni-Kanda does not 
mention the supremacy of &va, in either case. Further, while 
the Smti-suhti-mdld treats Siva as the adhvapati (mentioned in 
the upanayana ceremony), the commentator, Haradatta takes the 
W'ord to mean the Sun.^^ What is, perhaps, more significant is the 


As witness the interpretation of Vna tasya prana iitkramanti ’ in the 
light of the reading of the other recension * na tasmat prana utkramanti 

25 Ete hi mantrah manirapathe pathitah. It is the Ekagni-Kanda that 
is known as the mantrapatha or mantrapra^na. 

See Ekagni-Kanda with Haradatta’s commentary, Mysore edition. 



17 Ibid,, pp. 173-177. 

2^^ Ibid., p. 91: adhvanara adhvapate ^resthasya ’dhvanah param a§iya. 

29 Ibid. Sttrya I aham tvat prasadat ^reyaskarasya brahmacaryamargasya 
paryantam a^nnvlya. Sudar^anacarya understands a reference to Siva, the 
Supreme Being, who is the Lord of the six adhvas, as being beyond them ; 
that the Supreme Being is beyond the adhvas is testified to by ^ruti, \vhich 
declares the released one to attain to what is beyond the adhvas ; so ’dhvanah 
pararn apnoti {Katha Upanlsad). 
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fact that tlic word Rudra which occurs often in the Isana-bali 
iiiaiitras, is explained as . ' rodayita saiiiharakaie V Haradatta 

HivaGilrya (and after him, Srikantha Sivacarya) invariably explain 
that expression as d samsara rug dravakah ’.-^ The latter is ' the 
deef.Kn’ religious' and philosophical significance,, and, such as may, 
be expected of a . polemical Saiva witer, as distinguished from a 
commentator who ha2)2^ened to he a Saiva. Though it is .not wholly 
impossible for one and the same person to have played the roles 
of both a keen controversialist and a mild commentator, yet it is 
exceedingly unlikely that persistent and significant modes of inter- 
pretation would not be repeated wherever there is reasonable 
occasion. And the instances cited (the Isana-bali and the iipana- 
;yana-mantras) are eminently such occasions. It seems, therefore, 
reason ai)le to hold that Haradatta the ^^aiva dogmatist is other than 
tliC commentator of the same name, who flourished probably at or 
almost the same time. 


ShUi-sukti-mala^ v. 25. 


THE DHVANY ALOKA AND THE TEXT OF THE 
DEVANIKARIKAS, 


Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattaoharya. 

Presidency College, CalctiUa, 

‘if if ^ I ’ 

The generally accepted view that the basic Kdrikds contained 
and commented on in Anandavardhan^s celebrated work, the 
Dlivmiy aloha, were composed by an earlier writer, who has chosen 
to remain anonymous and whom it has been the fashion amongst 
scholars to call the Dhmnihdra, was challenged some years ago, 
amongst others, by Dr. A. Sankaran of Madras \ ’who still persists 
in his view, as represented in his recently published work, Theories 
of .Rasa and Dhva7ii? He regards the arguments adduced by the 
upholders of the old view as insufficient and unconvincing and places 
some facts which he thinks would turn the scale and establish the 
ideiitity of the Dhvanihdra with Anandavardhana. At the outset 
we must make it clear that the printing of the Dhvanydloha with the 
Locmid. in the Kdvyamdld edition has been done in a most slipshod 
manner and it is this that has contributed, in no small a degree, to 
accentuate differences in view amongst scholars. Abhinavagupta, 
who by no means is the earliest commentator ^ on the totalised work, 
the Dhimiydloha, in his Locand, has, in several instances,^ shown 
US the proper text of the Kdrikds wffiich read differently and appear 
in distorted form in the printed text. Moreover, there are traceable 
in the Vrtti work and in the commentary definite grounds which 


i The Authorship of the Dkvanikarikas. (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras, pp. 85-89). 

- Or, Aspects of Literary Criticism, Madras University Publication, 1930. 

3 There was an earlier commentator, the Candrikakara, whose com- 
mentary is referred to by Mahimabhatpa in the introductory verses to his 
Vyaktiviveka, as ' well as by Abhinava himself fqi f^ifrsWMT 

mfw p. 60 ; also pp. 36, 123, 124, 136, 140, 142-43, 157, 

173, 201, 205-206). Some or all these references may be to the Gandrika . 

* e.g. I. 3. {vide T^ocana, V- 13)- P- 23. (S. K. De— Text of Kavyaloha- 
forajia. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University). 
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woiiifl iSo to |)rove that; the sweeping, assertion of Dr. Sankaraii and 
liis su|i|jrjrters is imteiiabie as a general proposition. 

Abliinava, in this commentary, in more cases than one;^ lias 
resorted to a criterion, which may be interpreted to give ns a proper 
clue in the distinguishing of -the ' original ' text of, the KdriMs from 
the accretions that have grown around it, and in at least one in- 
stance has evinced doubts as . to whether a text, w’hich in ail appear- 
ances, is a Kdfihd should not better be regarded as a SamgraMsloka, 
though the DhmnyrJloka-vrfti text does not definitely xioint it to be 
so.^ The latter fact has got to be properly judged, and must not 
cause surprise inasmuch as there are many instances at hand in 
AlanMra literature, as well as in other departments, which would 
go to prove that a text in the course of a period not less than a 
century even in the same country— -and in the case under considera- 
tion the difference in time between the author and the commentator 
was about a century and a half— a text, which to later generations, 
is an authority on the subject— has raised doubts and involved dis- 
crepancies to be noted and discussed. The Kdvyapralcdia is the most 
well-known instance in hand and the earliest known commentator 
on the work, himself also hailing from Kashmir and an illustrious 
dkmMrika, withal, has to take upon himself the task of settling the 
text as well.*^ The manner of exposition in the vrtti — a manner 
taken as a model, though with modifications due to his own verbose 
elaborate and stylish manner, by Kuntaka in his YakroUijwita^ in 
W'hich the KdriM text as Ananda got it, has been explained and fully 
discussed — should lead one to the inevitable conclusion that several 
of the KdriMs in the printed text of the N.S. edition,® have been 
additions and amplifications of the original text. While many of 

s e.g. 1. 3, {vide Locana, p. 13). p. 23. (S. K. De — Text of Kavydloka- 
locand. Jourriai of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University). 

« e.g. Ibid , p. 15. I 

7 Riicaka in his KavyapraJmmsamheta, especially in the commentary on 
last uUasa. (A MS. of this work is preserved in the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, Poona, and has been used by the writer of this paper for an edition of 
the work). For the dates of Mammata and Rucaka vide S. K, De, Poetics. 
Vol. I; Ivane, Intnxkiction to the 

s Vide Vahroktijlvita {2nd edition), as also Introductkm,. (Calcutta 
Oriental Press, 1927). 

4* Viz. I. 14-21 ; ir. 4-6, 19, 20, 24, 33; III. 3-5, 52, 53 and IV. (entire 
portion). 
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them are introduced in the vrtti by Ananda with such connecting 
links as ^ 33:frt^r 

the connecting links being not explained off as by the com- 

mentator, or the difficult words and phrases not elucidated b}^ the 
vrttiMra as in the case of other MriMs, e.g. the word : 

in 1, 20, which is, by the way, a favourite wwk with the vrttiMra and 
has been utilised by his celebrated admirer Mammata, there are a 
few’ in which no such clue is left for detection. In some of these 
additions the vrtUMra simply rushed into the verse form (almost in 
all cases, in the anmtubh metre — ^and this is true of the entire so- 
called KdriM text oi Uidyota IV) to explain and supplement, some- 
times to discourse on the nature and philosophy of poetry and poetics, 
or to avoid want of symmetry ; while in other cases, his object 

has been to make the w’ork as a whole fit in with a comprehensive 

scheme of poetics, which he has meant to formulate after refuting 

views current in his day in his part of the countr}’ (viz. 

the view^s of the four great masters, Vamana and Udbhata). Again, 
the manner of splitting up ( ) of certain Kdrikds 

and that of taking tw’o Kdrikds forming a yiigmaka separately — 
is, to say the least, peculiar, original and grotesque, if w’e are to take 
our stand on the view that the whole Kdrikd and vrtti texts come 
from one pen. Considered in this w^ay, the evidences, favouring the 
identity of the VrUikdra with the author of the entire body of Kdrikds^ 
w^ould seem to lose all their weight, leaving us where w^e were. 

W DJivanyMokUi Edition, pp. 44, 74, 88, 104 (the tubdivision of 

it would appear, is unknown to the authors of the original 
Dhvanikarikas. In Pratiharenduraja's classification [vide BenhattPs edition 
of the Laghuvrtti this class is not mentioned. For controversy regarding it s 
proper form vide the KmyaprakaSa, w^hich differs from Anandavardhana’s 
work Dhvanyaloha in this, a reference to Rucaka’s K.P. SaMeta is necessary. 

Explanation and supplementing as in I. 14-21, II. 19-20, III. 5. Theory 
of poetry and poetics — as in the fourth uddyota. 

e.g. II. 33. In all these cases a reference to the Locana would dispel 
doubts on this point. 

13 e.g. IL 4-6; III. 52-53. 

e.g. I. 11 and 12; IL 30— — this would be non. 

sensieal, if the and the came from the same pen. For this as 

appearing in. I¥. 8 mde last but one paragraph of the paper. 

1® e.g. in pp, 130 and 219-220. (H.S. Edition). Thense of the 

or proves nothing for the case ; for and of others’ views by 

• an ■ author .iS''. quite .possible.: 
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llie supporters of the new view seeni^^’ to m,ake short work of the, 
fiistiiietioii made by AbhmaTa between the Vrttil'dra and the Kdri- 
blbJm in tlie several passages- noted in the ijreiace to the Kdvyamdld 
t‘(litioin Tt ajjpears to us that at ieast in pp. 60, 71, 108 , and 123 
1 fiere are statements in the— Locand, which decisively furnish the qiies- 
tion of the Kdrikdkdr a being different from the VrUiJcdra and point to 
a distinction between one set of Kdrihds and another. It is only 
ingenuity, to explain them, off. ' ' 

It is easy to see that this duality in the nature of the Kdrikds, 
which came almost as a matter of necessity, caused a good deal of 
confusion, which even Abhinava with traditional information and a 
fair degree of proximity, could not dispel.^^ The reason was that 
Ananda wars trying in his time and country to give currency to 
establish vie\¥s and principles w^hich w^ere not those believed in his 
time, in the face of opirosition of a strong and declared master 
IJdbhata. To us, as to the nibandhakdras of Alahkarasastra of 
a later age, it is quite iticomprehensible how an Alaiikara wmrk of the 
type of the DhiKinydloka, the greatest w’ork in the Alahkdrasdstfa^ 
could not acquire contenijrorary sanction ; for here as eveiy- 
where it took time for the minority view^ to establish itself as the 
only sane view on the subject. (It is also not at all imlikel}?' that 
the original work of the Dkvmiikdrikds^ which formed the nucleus of 
Ananda’s labours, w\as not a w^eli-knowm one and might have been 
conceived in a totally different atmosphere.) But wken it became 
the view's of the majority, it w^as the elaborator and expositor that 
scored fame and ousted his pioneer. The Dhvamjdloka^ written as 
it is with masterly grasp and rare intuition, could well be expected 
to do this. The result has been that with the generality of subse- 
quent wTiters on the subject the terms Dhmnikdra has come to be 
synonymous with the author of the Dhvamjdloka, i.e. Ananda. It 

Vide Dr. Saiikaran's paper (p. 88). ‘When there are so many evidences 
....the oiiiy evidence which apparently favours the opposite view. . ..loses 
its force.... Trobably Abhinava desired. ’ 

The late M. Durgaprasad in his preface to the Edition, 

«'.'?ily cites of these, the references in pp. 60 and 123, and not the other two, 
ill which ai.^o the views of the two wnters are placed in direct opposition. 

e.g. oil IV. 4 — (in the sense of common 

form with many Kashmirian writers), . . . Abhinava’s commentary may also mean 
that he does not take it as a j 
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is, tlierefore. not to be surprised at that authors like Mahimabhatta, 
Mamniata, and Visvanatha did not often discriminate between the 
Dhvanikdra and Ananda. Of the dlankdrikas Bajasekhara/® who 
comes nearest to Ananda in point of time, ascribes a 
and not a Kdrikd to Ananda, and this does not disturb our position. 
The same arguments would apply to the cases of Kuntaka^® and 
Ksemeiidra,^^ (with modifications as apparent from the above), so 
.much relied on by Dr. Sankaran. ■ 

But the quotation from the AbhinavabJidratl, relied on by 
Dr. Sankaran,^^ cannot, it may be urged, be so easily disposed of. The 
Kdrikd . . (Ill, 16 in the JST.S. edition) is, in our view, 

a genuine Kdrikd, forming the text of the original Dhvcmikdrikds , 
We have already referred to Abhinava’s doubts in the matter of the 
fixing of the text, and, moreover, it is quite conceivable that he wns 
relying on his memory (for Abhinava, as we have indicated, admits 
and accepts the fact that some views were incorporated in the 
Dlivanydloka, which owed their parentage to Ananda himself),— and 
what man is infallible ? We have such cases of erroneous ascrip- 
tion by illustrious masters in other departments of Sanskrit learning. 
To come nearer to our subject. Visvanatha in his Sdhityadarpai^a 
(Chap. VI, jmge 316, Jivananda’s edition)*^^ ascribes a Kdrikd to 
Dhanika, which he should have ascribed to Dhanahjaya, for Bhanah- 
jaya is the reputed author of the Kdrikd text and Dhanika that of 
the Vrtti text of the Dasarupaka. Here, too, as in the case under 

Kavyanmnamsa^ p. 16, (^Dhvanyaloka, p. 137). 

■a ^ 

The preceding prose portion in the K.M. shows that the author was merely 
giving the substance of Ananda’s views. Or was Raja4ekhara quoting from, 
the unknown work TaUvMolca of Ananda, referred to in Locand on IV. {Vide 
the Text of Kdvydlokadocand IV. p. 17 — edited by S. K. Be.) 

Vakrokijivata, p. 89 (2nd edition). Here also as in a discussion of the 
>same question in the V yaktiviveka, the. term has been loosely used for 

21 III. 24 Qf DhvanyUoka {^Tinted edition), cited on the A iic/ltyavicdmcaryi. 

The remarks noted in 

this connection in the body of this paragraph apply mutatis niufcmdis in the 
ease of 'Kiintaka and Ksemendra. ' 

23 The Sahlfyadarpmia\$ teiere^ inchic!es refer- 

ences to Chapter V, pp. 9, 13, 15, 16, 205, 220, 223. The confusion between 
the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana occurs in a couple of cases and 
rsimilarly explained. , 
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eonsifioratioii, tlie Kdrikd 'and Vrtti texts iiaxe caused confusion 
iu and have been responsible, for the wrong ascription. ' 

In this connection one point in the learned doctor’s original: 
|)ap(*r deserves mention, though in his recently published work 
he seems to have modified the tenor and point of this assertion. ' It . 
is rather unfortunate that he makes much capital of two statements 
in the text of the Dhvamjdlolca (p. 11, p. 144), the latter of which 
may be regarded as spurious seeing that it does not occur in the 
Kashmir and Poona MSS., and wants to emphasize that Ananda is 
the originator of the theory or, at least, is the first expositor and 
formuiator of this characteristic (DJivani) of poetr^^ Nothing can 
be further from truth than this. The beginnings of the Dhvayii 
doctrine were known and referred to, as early as the first half of the 
7th century. The great poet Banabhatta in his poetic introduction 
to the Kddambari,^^ Dandin in his Kdvyddarsa,^^ later, Bhatta 
Tam ana in his KdvydlankaramtravrUi seem to have been familiar 
with at least a crude form of this doctrine. The manner of intro- 
duction of the verse of Manoratha, who was at least an older con- 
temporary of Ananda, in p. 9. ( if ), 

as also the subdivision of Dhvanikdvyas as noted in Pratiharendu- 
raja’s Laghuvrtti on the Kdvydlankdra of Udbhata,^'^ — a simpler 


' Anandavardhana expressly claims to have been the originator of this 
theory and (says) that thereby he has laid all learned men under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him’ (p. 86, Pr. Th. Or. Conference). 

The traditional interpretation as handed down amongst Bengal imndiU 
takes to mean * suggested sense k 

The suggested or implied sense is assumed in the Kdvyadarsa^ e.g. 
L 66, V, 76, II. 14. In Vamana’s treatment of arthaguna ojas 
(as illustrated and explained in p. 86. Vaniviias edition) takes note of the 
suggestive sense as something supremely charming. The same remark applies 
to his arthaguna Tcanti. His alaiikara mhrokti or 
4. 38) also comes very near to this. 

^7 \ide Kavyamdla edition, pp. 84-85. Of, also the summary in the verses : — 

the '.figures 

... II This classification starts as a different basis from that of 
Anandavardhana. As Bauhatti points out : — In this classification scheme, the 
basis of division is . 
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subdivision than that noted and discussed in the DMcmydloka 
the manner of the original /{’driHa go to show that there was a con- 
siderable interval between the formulator of this theory and Ananda- 
vardhana. \The statements- . -P- - Hr 

■ p. 144, if regarded as included' in. the text, 

and the : last verse 

are meant to emphasize and form a proper estimate of the services 
that Anandavardhana rendered to the cause of critical appreciation 
of literature from the lahsym — ^in the shape of the Bdmdyanai the 
M ulkdbMmta, mA thei great works of classical marks like the OdJid- 
fSaptasai, the AmarusataM^ like those of Kalidasa, an apprecia- 
tion in the wake of or line of interpretation chalked out or vaguely 
hinted at by the DhvaniMra. 

And this brings us to an issue, the importance of w^hich has not 
been hitherto realised. The Dhvanydloha’ s manner of interpreta- 
tion of some KdriMs, as also his reading of certain intentions and 
views in them, and his own elaboration thereof, occasioimlly in 
Kdrikds even, point unmistakably to the conclusion that Ananda 
was trying often to reconcile and],foist certain views, which could not 
have been in the minds of the original KdrikdJcdra. It would appear 
that the view-points regarding speculations about the relative im- 
portance of entities on the Alankdrasdstra w^ere different with these 
tw^'o diSerent writers. The second Kdrikd (Chap. I, 2, |). 12, N.S. 
edition), the 8th Kdrikd and others would indicate the importance 
which the scheme known to the Dhvanikdra would offer for artJia 
and its consequent charm. The importance of rasa also in this 
scheme has more than once in the body of the Kdrikd text 'been 
insisted on. It w^ould thus appear that this w’as a way of theorists 
different from that preserved in the Kashmirian literature on the 
subject — at least from what has been preserved of it from the time 
of Ananda down to that of Udbhata. That this view wns not an 
unknown one appears from references in literature (e.g. in Bana 
and from the side-references we get in the wnrks of some great 


\ Then obviously for con- 
sistency with the next line the pronoun cannot be taken with the previous 
KarikS as referring to the antecedent . 

1 in the introductory verses of the Harsa> 

carita^ ' 
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oiipoiKiit^ of tho Dlivniii sciiool like Bliattaiiayaka and MaMma- 
hhatta. Anaiida was faced with; other .problems' and,, .disturbed 
mainly as lie was 'with issues and counter-issues raised by, the works 
•of Vaoiaiia and Udbhata^, he had to traverse grounds the bases of 
wiiich were of a rlifferent nature. . Some striking features in the, scheme^ 
fullowed !)y the earlier wniter seem to be concerned with the 

the easiest of in general, the enumeration of 

alaiikaras as rfipakddij^^ the- subdivisions of Kmyas, including the 
relation and interrelation of plot with rasa and the consequent ques- 
tion of vriiis in works of the Katha type and drama, as also topics 
like the three gimas, w^hich have in the traditional ways as preserved 
in works of the Kashmirian schook'^^ Amongst the topics introduced 
by Ananda which may be kept dissociated from the main wnrk, may 
be mentioned the incidental use of Sabdavrttis, of sanghatana and 
rVl theories, which occupy so jirominent a place in Vamana’s scheme 
anfl the ({iiestion of figures of speech, particularly that relating to 
Hhsavat, preyas and urjasvi, which figure largely in the wnrhs of 
Bhamaha and LTdbhata (laterly in that of Kuntaka). Ananda’s credit 
lies, however, in co-ordinating these themes and blending them 
into a harmonious whole, and thus prex3aring the basis of a scientific, 
methodical and comjirehensive treatment of the sdstra, in a manner sur- 
passing that of later waiters on the subject, including that greatest 
writer of Alankara-nibandha, viz. Mammata.'^*^ 

A careful perusal of the Kdrikds imm. their linguistic and metrical 
aspects would confirm the above conclusions. The brevity and 
terseness of the t^’pieal KdriMs and their rough -hewm aphoristic 
trendmi feat whicli one ma}^ see accomplished in the working defini- 


30 The views of a school, which have also been, referred to by Bhamaha 
in his Kuvyammra (I) | ^ gUfqW 

It IS rather unfortunate that, while most of the important works bearing 
on the Kashmirian tradition excepting the of Bhatta To^ and the 

Bhnitmhfvvicarna of XJdbhata are available, early works on the sastm from 
other countries and other schools are not well known in MS. 

32 Mammata has been censured and ridiculed for his attempts at reeonciiia- 
■^ion and rapprochement of the views of the earlier schools with those of the 
I)hva)i( school by the earliest commentators on his %vork, the Kavyaprakasa — 
Rucaka, Srulhara, and Candidasa. His definition of Kavya has been one of the 
mmy ]>oints. 
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tion of Dhvani noticed in I, ' 13. ( !■ 

^ ^ft?frvll ), or in the prosaic ■ (III,, 

44 )_^ . w^^ri ll — seems strikingly at variance" 

with the elaborate, refined, discussion and often poetical finish of 
exx)ression, as in the entire fourth uddyota and the manner of carrying 
a discussion over the same in I, 20 and 21. It ap|)ears to us that the 
entire fourth iiddyota is more likely than not an apocryphal wnrk so 
far as the original Dhvanikdrikds are concerned. Here it is that the 
use of halting forms and enclitic particles, of poetic similes and ana- 
logies is carried to a limit far exceeding that of a technical work, untram- 
melled by considerations of matter and content. A favouritism for* 
certain words and for restricted meanings of them evinces itself in the 
portion which we would ascribe to Ananda. Excepting the intro- 
ductory Kdrikd, composed in the Sdrdnlavikndita and two verseS' 
composed in the iqmjdti, which certainly form a part of the original 
work, the Kdrikds of the Dhvanikara are composed in anustiibh 
and dryd, the former being preponderant in number. Ananda- 
vardhana’s additions are all in the form of amisiubh verses, excepting 
in the last three Kdrikds, the fourth uddyota, composed in the ratho-- 
ddliatd mdlim and the sikharinl, rather unusual metres for the true 
Kdrikd form. It may be noted in x^assing that in the aj)ocryphal 
l^ortion Ananda has tried to escape detection by explaining the words- 
in the Kdrikds in the following, exactly as if they are others' 
composition, in the manner we find illustrated, e.g. in the Vakrok- 
tijlvita. 

We can now sum up our conclusions thus In the verse-forms 
of expression in the text of the Dhvanydloka, excej>ting, of course,, 
illustrations and authoritative citations definitely so mentioned, 
we find three different catagories of matter:— 

{i) The original Kdrikds of the Dhvanikara, w^hich, all told,, 
would come up to not more than ninety in number 
and end with III, 51 of the j)rinted edition. 

{ii) The samgraliaMoka parikarasloka {vide exj)ianatioii in. 
Locana, |). 34) and antaraslokas (for explanation 
of which term we have to look to Hemacandra’s 
KavydmiMsanaviveka (p. 392 in the Kdvyanidld edition), 

^3 e.g. SffiruT (ased ill a special sens© I. 15 — as 

opposite to th© ordinary sense as in I. 6, IV. 1, 6). 
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■ as ill the works -of Kimtaka- and Mahimabhatta, wiiiefi 
are loiiiid incorporated- in the printed ijtti text (e.g. 
in pp. 34, 147; i48, 163, 164, 221, , 223). 

{iU) The 'additional or supplementary KuriMs coming from 

■ lna.ndavardhana himself which are -a little more than 

thiity. in number. * ■ 


BHRIS"GADUTAM— A NEW KHANPA-KAVYA. 

S. P. Chatuevedi, 

Lecturer in So/nsTcrit, Morns College, Naggiur. 

1. Introduction. The main purpose of this paper is to bring 
before scholars some interesting points of information about Bhrhga- 
d lit am — a recently found work of the Duta-literature type. But 
before that, we p>ropose to make some general observations on the 
Biita-literature itself. 

2. General remarks on theDTitct-literaiiire. The poetical works 

in the Sanskrit literature are divided into and 

of them, the latter is further divided into Mahakavyas and Khanda- 
kavyas. The chief difference between a Mahakavya and Khanda- 
kavya is that in the latter, the author takes up a particular event 
and deals with it in a comparatively limited scope ; while the author 
of a Mahakav3^a has to take up a plot consisting of a number of 
smaller events. The rhetoricians have laid down rules about the 
size of, and the subjects dealt mth in, a Mahakavya. There are 
several things which must find their place in the descriptive part 
of a Mahakavya.^ The writer of a Khanda-kavya has got this ad- 
vantage that he is not required to describe all these things ; he takes 
up a particular theme of his own choice and exercises his poetic 
imagination. In this way, a poet can show the best of his poetic 
talents in a Khanda-kavya. To judge the real merits of a poet, 
we should, therefore, look at his Khanda-kavyas, if any ; there we 
will find the height of his poetic conception and imaginative faculty. 

Meghaduta of Kalidasa is unique in the Sanskrit literature in 
so far as it had led many later poets to imitate it. This very fact 
is a living proof of the excellence and intrinsic worth of Kalidasa-’s 


i Cf. (6-322-4) 






etc. 
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poetry. Mr. Cliintaiiarana Chakra varti has mentioiied ^ about fifty 
Kiiaiida-krivyas composed on the model of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. 
Tliese works together form the so-called Duta-kavya literature or 
Duta-iiterature. 

What are the peculiarities of the Duta-iiterature V The starting 
point of all t lie works of the Duta-iiterature is to give expression to 
the feelings of separation. An inanimate (as cloud in Meghaduta), 
or animate (as swan in Haiisadiita) or an abstract thing (as mind in 
]\iaiiodiita) is made a messenger and a message is sent to the person 
or thing from whom the speaker is separated. The sentiment 
depicted is the iii the majority of works, but 

nftncw are also founcL^ The message is usually 
sent by a lover to his or her beloved, but we come across such mes- 
sages also in the Diita-iiterature as a religious message from a dis- 
ciple to his preceptor (Induduta of a Jain monk), 

a message for seeking patronage of a king (Cataka-sandesa), or a 
message expressing the sense of devotion to a deity ( of ). 

KMidfisa’s Meghaduta is important for the geographical informa- 
tions contained in the work. It describes the various pilaces 
lietween Rama-giri and Alaka. The majority of the later Duta-kavyas 
have lost sight of this important featme of Meghaduta. But there 
are some which give geographical information, e.g. Induduta des- 
cribes Jain temples and sacred places on the way from Yodhapura 
to Surat.'^ 

The metre usually employed in the Duta-iiterature is Manda- 
kranta, but there are a few exceptions. We have got Malini- 
metre in Caniba-duta of Jambiikani, Sarduia- Vikridita in Rikaduta, 
Sildiarini metre in Mano-duta of Bama-rama, and Vasanta-tilaka 
in Hrdaya-diita. The number of verses varies between twenty- 
three (in Gandra-duta) and two lumdred (about) in Jain Meghaduta 
of ' Meriituhga. 

There are some Duta-kavj'as ^ which can be regarded as the 
of one or two lives of Meghaduta. This imique way 

^ Ind, Historical Quarterly (VoL III, No. 2). 

2 As in of i m of ) 

and in ) fad. Hist. Quarterly {Vo\. Ill, No. 2.) 

^ of Lakshmidasa given a detailed description of places 

between Ram<^varam and Gunapuram. 

* e.g. of f^9sr, and of and many others. 
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of incorporating a line or lines of all the verses of , Meghadiita has 
immensely helped the preservation of ' the text and rejecting .later 
interpolations! 

. 3. ' , Ehf'hgaMttam — a recently found Didadcamja. There are already , 
two works ^ belonging, to the Duta-literatnre, which have identical 
or similar names. One of these,. or is composed by 

Tasiideva, a court-poet of Ravi-Varma, the ruler of Calicut. In this ' 
work, the speaker sends a message to his. wife who has been separated' 
from him by a . It' contains 192 verses.. There is another 
work' named composed by Rudra Nyaya-Vacaspati. In 

this work, Rama sends a message to Sita in Lanka through a bee . 
The work, which we are going to describe,^ has for its theme a love- 
message sent hy a Gopi to Sri Krsna through a bee. 

The inaniiscript of the work is in private possession. The 
omier lias kindly allowed the present writer to copy it and would 
be glad to allow its publication. 

4. Description of the IIS, The MS. is in a fairly good condition 
and tolerably weli-witten on thick paper. It is dated 1752 Vikrama 
Samvat=:1696 A.D. 

(?) {{ ^ 11 

It contains 19 leaves or 37 written pages, there being 9 or 10 
lines and 3 or 4 verses in each page. The MS. preserves the com- 
plete text except two stanzas (77, 78) which are omitted. It is diffi- 
cult to account for this omission. After the 76th stanza, we get 
directly a stanza numbered 79th. Perhaps it is due to the scribe’s 
mistake. The scribe of the work is one Ramakrsna, resident of 
Sukara-Ksetra. 

II (in the end). 

He seems to have been an incompetent scribe. He makes no 
difference at places between ^ and if, ^ and m and ^ and 
Shortening and lengthening of vowels against metre are also seen. 
Omission and substitution of letters have made it difficult to restore 
the original text in several cases. The verse (56) has been misnnm- 
bered as (65). Sometimes, consonants are reversed (e.g. for W3^). 


1 See the Introcliictions of Meghaduta as edited by Pathak and Hidtzsch. 

2 See p. 279 (Ind. Hist. Quarterly), Vol. Ill, Ho., 2. 

3 This work has not been noticed by Mr, Ghakravarti. 

■40'' ' 
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But in spite of these' shortcomings, it should not be difficult for a 
coin|)eteiit editor to restore the original readings. 

5. Anthor. The colophon ^ given in the end of the MS. names 
the work as Bliramara-Sandesa and regards it as composed by 

But as this name appears to be more or less a 
title, given to the poet oii'accoiint of his capacity of concentrating 
his minri on one, hundred subjects at one time, we doubt whether 
this is the proper name of the poet. The last stanza (perhaps not 
by the poet, for it stands in marked contrast to the previous verses 
as regards its metre and poetic worth) of the work runs thus : — 

I! 

It seems that the name of the poet was though 

there is a difficulty in this conjecture, namely that we have to make 
a WTO here ) w w-) 

But tlure are rivo considerations which may Justify this unusnah 
compounding. In the first place, tlie versifier here is producing 
an eifect of (see ^TTO and brought thrice in the first and 
second half of the verse respectively. Secondly, the name of 
the poet being identical with that of Sri Krsna, the hero of the 
iiook, the poet is necessarily reminded of his Lord’s name and 
indulges in praising his name 

Similarly the name of the works as given in the colophon differs 
from that given in . the last stanza. The colophon ^ names it as 
; the last stanza'^ names it as WfJT. ■ The real 
name appears to be as is clear from the stanza, naming 

the scribe of the MS., quoted above. Thus we see that the colophon 
is misleading as regards the name of the work and the author. 

6. Date of the Work. Nothing definite can be said at present 

about the period when this author flourished. We have 

so many authors bearing the similar or identical names, that it is 
difficult to say anything definite. The matter is engaging the atten- 
tion of the writer and an apj)roximate date may be given at a later 
time. Suffice it to say, at. present,-, that he cannot be ' later than 

w^i!f( ? ^ )f'jr ^ )?TT?rig[ i 

*■ above. 3 Quoted above. 
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1696, A.D., the date :of the MS.' The fact that the MS. was written 
ill Siikara-k^etra, and . that yarions details are .giyen about 
indicates that the author may have lived, at least for some time, in 
' the. Western U.P.:. 

7. Tke imrlc proper. The work contains 126 verses in Manda- 

kraiita metre. Unlike Meghaduta there are no and 

divisions in the work. All the verses go to form one 
unit— the work itself. The last stanza^ is in Upajati metre and 
states the names of the author and the work. 

8. Subject-maMer. A Gopi in artificial anger ( ) 
has quarrelled with Sri Krsna and spends a restless night. The 
following morning, she sees, near by, a bee humming merrily on the 
opening lotus flowers. With big tears in her sleep-idle eyes, she 
breathes a heavy sigh and asks the bee to take her message to her 
lover Sri Krsna. The way shown to the messenger is not exactly 
one which the messenger must follow to reach his destination. What 
our author aims at is to mention and describe the various scenes of 

which are of great interest to the Gopi and other devotee® 
of Sr! Krsna. The bee is asked to go first to the house of Nanda 
(^if^ ir^). The garden, the Malati-bower, scents of 

amorous spouts the arch-— all these are admirably 

described. Then comes the Royal avenue ( ), where 

beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to their lovers’ places and 
heart-attracting ball-games ( ) are being played. 
Reaching Gokui through a spacious gate, the messenger is to see 
the image of Ganesa in the court-yard, and the worship of Rohini. 
He is advised to enjoy the playing on musical instruments and the 
amorous dance in honour of the deity. Thence he goes to the way 
leading to the Yamuna river and listens to the wdtty and confidential 
talks of the ladies who have gone there to fetch water. He is to 
keep himself aloof from these temptations and proceed on his' under- 
taken errand. JSTow comes the temple of (the goddess of 

speech) by whose grace even the animals can compose excellent 
poetic lines.‘^ This is followed by a very beautiful description of 
Lord Siva’s temple ( ). . 

P Quoted above. 

(Verse 40.) 
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Tiirriiiiff to the' north, . the messenger comes to the scene of 
whence Sri Krsna danced upon the' hood of the 
black snake. Then comes a long and Tivid desoriptioii of 
VfiidriTana. Xow. various guesses are made as to what Sri Ki\sna 
may he doing at the time' when the- messenger liajapens to see him. 
The messenger may find him playing with Gopa-boySj ,or returning 
with cows from grazing fields, or caressing the young calves on their 
back or lying on green turf and playing upon the flute, under,, the 
cool shade of a ,Bauhina tree, or busy in various- amorous spouts 
with the Gopfs. The messenger is asked to approach- Sri Krsna 
humbly and deliver the message, wherein the Gopi refers to Ms past 
favours on her and of the present misfortune. She speaks in excited 
tone of the high fervour of her lover, makes her physical and spiritual 
surrender to Sr! Krsna.' In, , the last stanza, her sincere devotion 
bears fruit — the ever-kind and joyful Mukunda appears on the scene 
and grants her desire ( (^^). 

Its relation with Meghaduta, As has already pointed out at 
the outset, Meghaduta is the model on which tlie Duta-kavyas are 
based. Bhrhgaduta is no exception to this ; rather it is a closer 
imitation of Meghaduta. It is greatly mfiuenced by Meghaduta 
as regards lang\iage, metre, style, arrangement, and thought. As 
is clear from the perusal of the subject-matter, the plot essentially 
follows the same line. 

In the ist verse of Meghaduta, we have 
! . 

In the- Ist verse of Bhrngaduta,, we have- 

.... ...... 1%¥ct 

In the 2ud verse of Meghaduta, we have ' 



In the 2nd verse of Bhrhgaduta, w'e have 

111 the 3rd verse of Meghaduta, we have 

.... ^ I 

In the 3rd verse of Bhrhgaduta, we have 

ftw STfm^ ! 

cs 

The last verse of Meghaduta^ has got a similar echo in the 
following stanza (125') 
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. ' mmm ^ 

1^ i^ R if l if'gr^t ^r?£|i?Tgrg^g i 

II 

' These few instances,, quoted, by way^ of. 5^T#t'5^T^RT^j should 
■suffice 'to ' show" ' the close similarity. . 

There are tw"o important features in wffiich Bhmgaduta stands 
in marked contrast wdth Meghaduta. In Bhrhgadxlta, the interest 
of the poet lies in describing the various scenes of The 

separation of the Ctopi from her lover is not caused hy any external 
agenc}^ as is found in the curse of Kuvera in Meghaduta. ISFaturally 
there is no need of mentioning and describing other cities, rivers and 
mountains, as the (Topi and Sri Krsna are in the same place — the 
Vrajabhumi. Hence no geograj)hical description is given here. 

The second important feature of Bhrhgaduta is that the con- 
ception of love depicted here is not qx^ii^ely human but divine. Sri 
Krsna is not regarded as a human figure. In various places, fre- 
quent references are made to his divine aspect. In the very first 
line of the book he is called In the 6th verse, 

he is said to be He is referred to as 

(94) as (120). 

He is said to be for In the 89th verse, 

the messenger is w^arned that he should not regard those damsels 
playing with Sri Krsna as ordinary human beings. They are said 
to have descended on the earth to serve Lord Visnu in the form 
of Sri Kr§na. 

So here w"e have got what is called of 

(Conjugal-iove-aspect of the Path of Devotion). In the Indian 
thought of the Medi^evai period, there were three main currents of 
(Path of Devotion), .(companion-aspect) as in the 

w"orks of Silradasa, (servant-aspect) as in the w"orks Tulasidasa, 

and (coniugal-love-aspect) as in the w^orks of Mirabai. 

It is the last path of serving God that finds expression in the 
utterances of the Gopi, She says in verse 122 that she has no 
faith in the dry doctrines of Vedanta and final absorption in the 
absolute ; what she desires most fondly is that she should come in 
personal contact with her Master and serve Him wuth speech, mind, 
and body. 
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The philosophy of. lo%^e as revealed in the work is not, therefore^ 
the hilt it is'. the craving for the realisations oi Divine 

Lovf^s. 

Litemry esfmiate, ■ Tliere is no doubt that , the author shows^ 
innsterly strokes in the field of poetic composition. Here, and,; .there, 
un liave got really fine phrases revealing the poetic talents of the. 
author. But the conclusion is. irresistible that the work betrays an 
inferior workmanship. There are adjectives having no. .significance 
and used only for filhng the verse. Words are used in an unnatural 
sense and do not admit of simple interpretation. 

We will illustrate these shortcomings from the first ten verses 
of the work. 


0 ) 






Tlie adjective in the second line has no significance here and 
shows the ]>oets’ utter disregard for 


(h') 




STTHT 

y» '■ 


This beaiitilui -verse loses its charm, when , we have to regard 
either as WW or (wi^). In the first 

case, there is a g.rammatical. difficulty, in the second the sense is not 
lia-pp}". 

(Hi) iwsrTwtK^sr^riTT ?tsr5qrT INj 'wxt 

%rt*f wwflftr snrwwT i 

f»refg^giirTt?% ?Titt 

(iv) W 

gWT ^ qpewfir i 

itgi Ht 

!rr'af%^ SSJTT^ II 

siTaiT is a rare use of the word in the sense it is used here. 
SWT ww is not a happy use, it shows poverty of expression. 
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(v) 

wg#nT^*r'qrasrTf1-fnTT^*^ip<? i 

JTT^J^srf fW^srt 

fST?5Hff?T ?r^T il 

Besides the difficulty of taking in the sense 
and dragging the object of from the fourth ■qr^, 

the word used as an epithet of (Mother of Sri 

Kfsna, the lover of is simply revolting. In the 16th verses’^ 
however, the poet uses ffj as an epithet of 

''i^:5fr^tgTW#sT. As we have already said , the work is not 
devoid of poetic excellence. We shall bring this paper to a close 
by quoting a few good verses from the book. 

(viu) wfNiTwr: fisirfk fftrw: sj^5%w 

jfivff w wftsn^j II 

(120) wwT f^wrfiitJr msr^sT 

rra^rarfe ^ 

These may be regarded as good instances of Below, I 

am quoting below beautiful stanzas as they reveal the poets’ power 
of simple description. 

(15) 


(23) 


(31) 


'^psfpfi m fit i 

Wfri?[srr wmKrt ’bstthto i 

Cs 

aawisrf wfir ii 

Ov 

#£t?rra 

arTl%^’!i iwfh ’alW ^ ' 


1 Quoted below. 
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Tbe following are the two verses indicating the flight of the 
poetic imagination : — 

(]!)) 

K “sr '^n€r! 11 

(51) '^BtSf’^ST 5<T 

astwitra^r wwr i 

mg 'sjmT! II 

( '^sgsrrm: ) 

: * 


p' 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN HOMELAND : A RESTATEMENT. 

■ . OE THE QUESTION. 

De.Tbach J. S. Taeapoeewala, B.A., Ph.D., Baffister-at-Law.. ■ 

One of the most fascinating branches of the science of Linguistics' 
is that known as UrgescMcMe of Linguistic Palaeontologj. It deals 
with the prehistoric antiquities and culture of the people w^ho had 
been the speakers of the family of the languages being investigated. 
And one of the questions that comes up in this connection is that 
of the original home from which these ianguage streams have first 
started. For the Indo-European languages this problem is of very 
special interest to us. ' . . . . 

During my student days I was very much struck by the great 
variety of opinions about this point held by scholars of very great 
reputation, and I could not quite see my w^ay through all these 
mutually contradictory theories. It may be just as well to give 
a short summary of the various views held and then I would proceed 
to explain how these varied opinions arose. 

I believe it was Max Muller who first gave serious attention to 
this question, and he propounded what is known as the ' Central- 
Asian Homeland ’ theory. It held ground for some years in Europe, 
and for a good deal longer in India. ^ Then Dr. Latham of King’s 
College, Cambridge, came out with the idea that the Homeland w^as 
to be sought somewhere in Scandinavia. Other theories follow'ed 
proposing the south-eastern shores of the Baltic,^ various parts of 
Germany and other Euroj)ean lands. Among these latter the theory 
most widely accej)ted at present is that proposed by Prof. Dr. O. 
Schrader of the University of Breslau, who in his famous book 
SpracJivergUichung und UrgescMcMe has declared the low^er course 
of the river Volga as the most likely homeland. And quite recently 

1 This is partly due to the reason that we in India, as Asiatics, would like 
to have the ancient home nearer our part of the world. Europeans on the 
other hand, since the time of Latham, have been almost solidly for a European, 
home. 

2 The reason for this was that Lithuanian, the I, -E. language spoken in that 
part, shows the most primitive type of structure among the modern I.-E. 
languages. 
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'Di\ Peter Giles, the Master of Emanual College, Cambridge/ had 
projiosed to locate this homeland somewhere in Hungary, 'within 
the circle of the Carpathians, In India, too, scholars have been busy 
witli this (luestion. Sardesai has in a very interesting paper tried 
to put the home of the I.-E. people near the Lake Balkash, where 
there is even to this day a region kno%vn as * the Land of the Seven 
Rivers The recent discoveries of Vedic deities in the Hittite 
inscriptions has led some to put the original cradle of the I,-E. some- 
where in upper Mesopotamia. And, last but not the least, Tilak ^ 
in his Arctic Horne in the Vedas has very ably put forward the ease 
for the circumpolar regions. 

Xo wonder an ordinary person would be confused at all this 
niultiplielty of theories. When I was studying Prof. Schrader’s 
hook for my C.^ainhridge Examination I seemed to get the impression 
that the whole argument of the Professor was a priori, that, in fact, he 
had made up his mind that it was to be the valley of the Volga and 
that he had afterwards marshalled ail his arguments to prove it. 
So strong was this impression in my mind that when I learnt shortly 
afterwards that he was the Professor of Slavic Languages at his 
University, it became a certainty. When, therefore, I had the honour 
'Oi meeting him, I could not help rathe:!;* bluntly asking him if that 
were not the fact. To my great satisfaction he admitted it. A 
bit later I learnt that Br. Latham had been teaching Scandinavian 
languages at Cambridge. So, after carefully looking over the various 
theories advanced, and at the linguistic angle from which the question 
had been ap])roached by the author, I have come to the deliberate 
eooclusion that there is a direct connection between these two factors. 
The various writers have placed the homeland of the I.-E. at the 
Junction of the languages on which they have principally relied during 
their investigations. 

1 Dr. Peter Giles was my own Teacher at Cambridge. He has propounded 
this theory in the Cambridge History of India, VoL I. 

2 Bhumlarbar Commemoration Volume, pp. 93-96. 

^ It seems a pity that Tilak's scholarship has never received its due at the 
hands of European scholars, except Max Muller. His political activities cer- 
tainly were responsible for this. His Arctic Home in the Vedas was first pub- 
lished in 1903 and the scientific arguments he relied on {CrolFs theory of the 
Ice-Age) has now been definitely disproved. But his main thesis is that the 
last Ice-Age was within human memory and this is now regarded as a proved 
fact by science. 
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I feel also that in all, these investigations sufficient' attend 
has not been paid to the mutual connections, between the various 
languages ofthe I.-E. family. Too much attention is paid 'to, names 
of plants and animals, and to various words of material culture, and 
practically none at all to the grammatical relationships between the 
languages themselves. These last are very valuable in showing 
which languages of the I.-E. family have been long in contact 
with one another. The first great division of this f amity is into 
the iatam and the centum groups. This is a very significant point, 
as this division corresponds, of course roughly, to the geographical 
division of Asiatic and Euro|)ean, 

Another point wiiicli is almost always ignoi*ed in these investiga- 
tions is that about the local distribution of land and w^ater in any 
particular locality at the period which we are discussing. This period 
should carry us back quite 10,000 years if not more, and though the 
continents and the oceans were then very much as they are now, 
still in any particular locality the chief features of the landscape 
w-ere substantially different. Of course theoretically all w^orkers- 
admit the importance of this point, but in actual practice it is mostly 
forgotten. 

Closely associated with this local difference is the change of 
climate. The climate of those ancient days was very appreciably 
different in particular localities from what it is now^ But still w^e 
find scholars arguing as if there was no difference and that con-' 
sequently the population of a locality had always been as sparse as 
it is now. 

While considering the various theories advanced for the ‘ ancient 
home ’ (the Urheimat) I have come deliberatety to the conclusion that 
they are all correct in one respect, viz. that the locahty j)ointed out 
was indeed for some considerable time a centre of the I.-E. peoples.^ 
In other wnrds, these various localities pointed out were rather siib- 
centres or halting places of various branches during their migrations,- 
’while the Urheimat was quite different. 


1 I attach no ethnological significance to this phrase. I mean merely the 
j>eopIe (of any race whatsoever) who speak one of the I.-E. languages. 

2 Tilak has suggested that the lands enumerated in the first chapter of the 
VendMml might actually indicate in their order the actual route of the Iranian 
migration from the original Polar home to their final settlement in Western 
Iran at Ragha (Hae). 
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Air traditions, of the I.-E. -peoples unequivocally to the 

North as, the direction in which the 'original homeland' lay. The 
1-lesciiptloiis of, long dark winters, of ice and snow also tell the same 
story. But nowhere is this tradition of the Northern ,home so clearly, 
expressed as in the Iranian -scriptures. ^ The YenMddd'^ especially , is 
quite rich in these references. We will recapitulate the more 
important of these. 

1. Ill the first chapter of the Vendtddd in answer to Zara- 
tliushtra's questions Ahiiramazda enumerates the lands he has 
created and says : 

' I. Ahuramazda, among the good lands and countries, did create 
first of all the land of Airyana-vaeja (the Cradle-land® of the Aryas) 
on the banks of the Vehdati. Against it Angro Alainyu,® who is 
mere Death, created the great Serpent and cold/ (Yen. i. 1-3.) 

In this we are plainly told that Angro Mainyu created great cold 
for the destruction of the cradle-land of the Aryans. There is also 
the great Serpent (aies-Skt. :) also mentioned. This is the 
Serpent Vrtra, slain by Indra, who keeps the rivers from flovdng 
'Until Indra slays him and releases the waters from his frozen grip.'^ 

2. Then the following passages in the fifth, chapter of the 
Yendlddd are worth considering : 

' 0 Creator of the corporeal world, Holy Ahiiramazda, when 
summer is ended and winter has come and if a Mazda- worshipper 
die.s, what should be done ? 

' Then did Ahiiramazda reply : (After digging a recept- 

acle of tbe size of a man’s body in the floor of a special room near 
the house) ^ the dead body should be preserved therein. .. .until 
such time as the birds begin to fly and the trees begin to sprout, 
until such time as the hidden waters begin to flow and the earth 
is dried up by the winds.’ (Ven. v. 10, 12.) 

Ill order to understand the implications of the above quotation 
it is necessary to bear in mind that for the exposure of dead bodies 


1 The Tendidad in its extant version is certainly a post-Christian composi- 
tion. Bnt the tradldom it embodies and has preserved are as ancient as the 
Aryan peoples themselves. 

2 Hteraliy means ‘seed’, Skt, 

S The Spirit of evil. 4 Ry. 32 ^ 1 . 2 , also 12. 

5 The instructions for constructing this receptacle are contained in the 
paragraph omitted here and indicated by the dots. 
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to the sbh , it is required that the sun' should be visible well above 
the horizon. And in the Polar regions the snn is below the horizon 
for weeks at a time. And the description ' until the, birds begin to 
fly’, etc. has been clearly miderstood by an ancient commentator' 
to mean the return of the Spring. In parts of modern Persia the 
winters are indeed severe, and a blizzard of exceptional severity 
may hold up a funeral for two or three days, but never for weeks 
at a time as has been contemplated in the passages quoted. 

3. The destruction of Airy ana Vaeja by ice and snow has been 
very clearly described in the second chapter of the Vendlddd. The 
passages are so clear and their meaning so undisputed that it seems 
a wonder why the obvious conclusion about a Polar Home has been 
overlooked. The only explanation seems to be the ineradicable 
preconcej)tion that the polar regions have always been uninhabitable 
and that Airyana Vaeja could not be anything other than modern 
Iran, In this second chapter, the Legend of Yima, the son of Vivan- 
ghvat (Yama Vaivasvata) is given. He is reputed to have ruled for 
long ages in great splendour and magnificence. So prosx^erous were 
his people, and so greatly did they multiply that three times they had 
to seek other homes and to migrate. And every time they migrated 
southimrds. From the North Polar regions all directions are neces- 
sarily south. Then when SOO years of Yima’s reign had passed 
Ahuramazda invited him and his counsellors to a conference on the 
banks of the Vehdati, and addressed him thus : 

' 0 Yima, thou fair son of Vivanghvat, upon this -wicked corporeal 
w^orld will descend winters, and through shall come fierce deadly 
cold. Upon this wicked material world shall come winters and 
through these shall fall first of all deep snow extending from the 
high mountain tops to the depths of the waters.^ 

' And all the three kinds of animals here, 0 Yima, shall disappear, 
those which live in the most terrific wildernesses, and those which 
live on the tops of mountains, and those wfliich live (domesticated) 
in the river valleys (even though protected) in well-built stalls. 

' Before the cold there is (at present) in this land the |)roduction 
of food, and there is w-ater in plenty for its irrigation after the melting 
of the (winter’s) snow. But (later on), 0 Yima, the land here shall 

1 Tile translation is here somewhat disputed. The word used here is 
areduya [gen. sg. of aredw (the waters).] Apparently the deep sea is meant. 
See my Selections from Avesta and Old Persian, j). I, 1, 232. 
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appear iiiiinliaMtabie for all corporeal life, even here where the foot- 
prints of lowing cattle are (at present) to be seen.’ (Veil. if. 22-24.) 

This is indeed a forceful and a graphic description, of the Ice^ 
A,ge overwhelming the ancient land of .the. S,ryas. ■ 

4. T,lie,re is still, another passage .in the same. , chapter whose 
meaning is absolutely 'undisputed, and which can only apply .to the 
Polar regions. And yet. no scholar, except Tilak, has drawn the 
obvious conciusion* We camiot quote a better instance of how’- 
preconceived notions influence the Judgments of even able and 
critical scholars. ' 

After uttering the warning Ahuramazda goes on to instruct 
Yima about the construction of an underground enclosure (;mra) 
for the preservation of the best and the choicest plants, animals, 
and human beings. Zarathushtra, wdio has been listening to this 
narratioii of Yinia’s story, naturally asks how this wm was lighted 
up. So Ahuramazda replies : 

‘ These lights were both natural and artificial : once only in the 
year the stars and the moon and the sun are seen to set and to rise ; 
and they thought what is a year to be a day.' (Ven. ii. 40.) 

What could be more dii’ect than this that the ancient land of 
Airy ana Vaeja w’-as situated in a region where a year appeared as a 
day 1 A year of us mortals is also a day of the Hindu gods and 
they live on Mount Meru which Tilak in his book on the Arctic Home in 
identified with the North Polar regions. 

5. In the centre of Airyana Vaeja, at the centre of this earth, 

was situated the Mount Hara Bareza. Similarly in the Hindu tradi- 
tion the Mount Meru is at the centre of the earth. The great Dastiir 
Nairyosang BhavaP translated many portions of Avesta and Pahiavi 
texts into Sanskrit. All proper names he has uniformly transcribed 
in Devanagari script, e.g. Ahuramazda has become , Vohii- 

Mano and so on. But only in one case, that of Hara Bareza, 
he translates the name as . Nairyosang was deeply versed in 
the ancient Aryan tradition and so it is but natural that lie fulty 
appreciated the identity of these tw’-o names. 

Thus w'e see fairly clearly that while all languages of the I.-E. 
family embody traditions of a northern home the Iranian tradition 
specifically mentions the North Polar region as the original homeland 


1 Generally believed to have flourished about a.d. 1200. 
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and describes it in some detaii. That the Indian tradition also 
supports this view has been amj)Iy demonstrated by Tilak and I 
need not here reeapitulate his arguments. 

An objection may be raised at this stage and we may be asked 
why the names of the cities, rivers, and mountains mentioned in this 
ancient tradition are found in Modern Iran. Here w'e have to 
deal with a fundamental emotion of the human being, the love of 
the liomeiand. Englishmen have colonised all over the world and 
wherever they have gone they have carried with them the beloved 
names of the Mother country, London and Thames, York and Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Windsor, and many others. If, say, several thousand 
years hence England disappears and these English j^lace-names survive 
only in New Zealand, would any one be justified in saying that New 
Zealand was the original home of the English people. These well- 
ioved names do contrive to survive for incredibly long ages. 

We must also bear in mind that though during the Ice Age the 
main continents and oceans of the world were much the same as at 
present, still there were very considerable differences in the topo- 
graphy of any particular region. The region of Central Asia %vas 
very different in those days. Judging by what is known of the steadily 
failing level of the Caspian Sea within historical times, it would not 
be very wrong to say that at the period we are considering a vast 
sea occupied much of the area of the Oentrai Asian steppes of to-day. 
Naturally the climate and consequently the fauna and flora would 
have been also very different from now.^ 

Thus it will be seen that I regard Tiiak’s hypothesis to be the 
most likely, viz. that the I.-E. homeland was in the North Polar 
regions. The various centres indicated by the various scholars were 
as a matter of fact 5 making the various halts during the 

wanderings of the various branches on their way to their homes 
in historical times. The first division of the I.-E. languages into the 
and the -groups marks the two lines of migrations one 

towairds Asia and the other towards Europe. The former, I believe, 
was first stopped from further progress southwards by the great 
sea in Oentrai ilsia and slowly one branch moved off westwards 
up to the banks of the Volga, which forms the sub-centre mentioned 
by Schrader. The subsequent migrations^ and those of the Centura- 

^ See Ellsworth Huntingdon’s fascinating book. The Pulse of Asia. 

2 See note 2, p. G37, Supra, 

41 
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group are iiKlicated on the map attached and can be followed there, 
iiiucli better than through pages of print. 

There is another point I wish to emphasise in this connection. 
European scholars seem to regard the I.-E. people as almost identical 
with the primitive savage tribes of Europe who have left behind 
the pile-dwellings and the kitchen-middens and other relics of a very 
primitive culture. I think the view is unjust. Even from the 
material side, i.e. by considering only the ‘culture words’ common 
to the I.-E. languages, we find that these people were distinctly a 
superior and more advanced people. I have a feeling that the I.-E. 
people replaced these primitive savage tribes of Europe. But a far more 
valuable evidence of their culture is afforded by a consideration of the 
grammar of the parent I.-E. language. The w^ealth of forms, the 
subtle distinctions made in the various vikara^as of verbs, ^ the 
very numerous prepositions w^hich all existed before the separation 
of the branches clearly indicate a very high intellectual development. 
Add to this the fact that they certainly had the numerals up to 100 
and probably up to 1,000, that they had developed the decimal system 
of numeration and we can be quite sure that they were far removed 
Sntellectually than the primitive savages who wandered over Europe 
in the prehistoric ages. 

1 Thumb in his Handbiich des Sanskrit discusses this point. Not less than 
different vikaranas have been enumerated for the parent language. 


■ THE TERTIARY STAGE OF INDO-xARYAN, 

■ Prof. Kumar. Chatterji, M.A. (CaL), D.Litt. (Lond.), 

Khaira Professor of Iridimi Lingiiistics and Phonetics, 

Calcutta University, 

§ 1. It has been found convenient, taking into consideration its 
general trend of development, to divide the history of Indo- Aryan 
into three Stages : Old, Middle, and New’, or, Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary, following Grierson in the LSI. and elsew'^here (where he 
employs the terms ‘ Primary Prakrits, Secondary Prakrits, and 
Tertiary Prakrits/ emphasising upon the colloquiai character of the 
speech as distinguished from the literary forms of it like Vedic and 
Sanskrit). In a loose way w^e can speak of these three Stages, em- 
ploying broad Indian terms, as Sanskrit (or Vedic, Vaidih), Prakrit, 
and Bhdsd, The whole history of Indo-Ar\^an for some 2,500 years 
commencing roughly from 1500 B.C. and continuing down to the 
present day can be best surveyed as a ohronoiogical sequence only by 
a proper appreciation of the principles underlying this three -fold 
division. 

§ 2. Grierson has briefly indicated (in the LSI., Vol. I, Part 1, 
1927, p. 122), the characteristics of these three stages. As he says, 
there is no difficulty in recognising the main distinctive peculiarities 
of each group or stage. The situation 1 have sought to describe in 
some detail in my ODBL., pp. 16-20. Taking phonetic alteration 
as the fundamental thing in spoken language, we may note briefly 
that the Secondary or MIA. stage started with the assimilation of 
tiie consonant combinations of the Primary or OIA. stage; that the 
MIA. stage was further characterised at a later period in its history 
by the dropping of the stops and the weakening of the aspirates to h 
(except in the case of the cerebrals, and, in some dialects, of the 
palatals), and further by a modification of the intervocal -m- to -/ir' 
(and of -1-, - 11 - to -i-, -n-) ; and that the Tertiary or NIA. stage came 
iiiTrith the simplification of the assimilated double or long consonants 
of ^llA. to single or short consonants. This treatment of the double 
consonants of MIA. may be taken to be the crucial thing in consi- 
dering the development of NIA. Viewed from this standpoint, we 
might say that certain forms of NIA., or rather, certain modern 
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IndO" Aryan speeciies are stiil in the MIA. stage— e.g., Panjabi and: 

Lafiiidi, wMcli' still keep the double consonants, whereas all other , 

XfA. speeches merit the-. title of XIA. better, in,,,ha¥ing made' a, 
departure from MTA, in this respect, 

§ 3. It has to be recognised that the development of the 
Aryan speech in India has not been uniform everywhere. The Aryan 
speech, for instance, did not enter into the Secondary or Middle 
of its history at one time all over the Aryan pale in ISTorthern 
India. Evidence of the A^oka inscriptions of the 3rd century B.C., 
our oldest contemporary documents in any Indo-Aryan speech, 
would go to show that even at that late period in the early history of 
lA., the speech of the North-West as at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
(with forms like dhrarna^dharmaj astiy nasti=z'ndsti,, sresta=^srestha, 
mhasrani — sahasrdiii, siipathra-:=::swpdrtJia-i dhruvafn, pranatraijo=:^ 
prdnadrayah, scwratra^sarvatra^ putra:, yatra, dliramammisti-== 
dkcmndnumstl, su8rusd==4usrum, bramana, sramana, etc.) and the 
South-Western or Clirnar dialect (which shows a partial agreement 
f with the former in retaining a number of earlier consonant combina- 

tions intact), had not yet wholly conformed to the AlIA. standard 
with all its implications in phonetics ; while the speech of the East 
(which seems to have been imposed upon the Midland, for a time 
at least, as the language of the court) was frankly and fully in the 
MIA, stage. Greek transcriptions of Indian names, heard apparent- 
ly in the Nortb-West in the 3rd century BXV, would confirm the 
same view, at least as regards the North-Western speech: e.g. forms, 
like Prasioi, Oksudrakai, Sandrakuptos, PaUbothra (==:*Pad[a]h'- 
‘piiira), Aniifrokhades, Brakhmanes^ ete, seem actually to have 
been heard by the first Greeks who wrote them down, and it is 
hardly likely they got any but the actual spoken forms. It seems 
exceedingly probable that the MIA. stage was arrived at in the Ganges \ 

valley — probabty in the central and eastern parts of it,— earlier 
than it had manifested itself in the Panjab. I have given some of 
my arguments in the ODBL. (pp. 43-48), and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. The exact time when this stage clearly 
manifested itself in Indo-Aryan — that is, in some local form of it — 
is not clearly known. The Prakritisms in the Rgveda would at 
least indicate that the MIA. stage was at least manifesting itself 
in dialectal Indo-Aryan when the Veda was first written down. 

Now, it seems unlikely that the Rg-Yeda corpus was complete before 
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1000 B.C. (ef. Hem Chandra Ray Chandhiiri, ‘ The: Antiquity of the 
Rlgveda^ in the' Calcutta Review tov October, 19,24,. ,pp. 73-74:)« 
The compilation into a Veda-book occurred some time later— in the 
10th or 9th century B.G., and it is; unthinkable that -the compilation 
of the hymns in eren one corpus was possible without some system, 
of writing, howsoever crude and merely mnemonic it might be. 
Judging from the yet unstereotyped and faulty and hesitating 
orthography of the Asoka inscriptions, the introduction of writing 
among the speakers of Indo-Aryan could not have been very much 
anterior to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. (It does not matter whether 
the introduction was the result of an adaptation of a foreign 
alphabet, or whether it was the employment of an earlier, pre- 
Aryan system of writing for Aryan, or whether again it was an 
invention of a wise man among Aryan speakers themselves.) The 
first writing down of the Vedic hymns in a Veda-book occurred some 
time between composition of the latest hymns (about 1000 B.C.) and 
a few centuries before the oldest Brahmi inscriptions : it could very 
well have occurred nearer 1000 B.C. than 500 B.C. The Prakritisms 
could either have been present in the time of these latest hymns, or 
they crept in later, before or about the time of writing down the 
hymns. In any case, we would not be justified in taking the appear- 
ances of the Mli^. characteristics in any lA. dialect prior to 1000 B.C. 
The beginnings of the Secondar^^ stage could therefore be very well 
taken back to the commencement of the 1st millennium B.C. or even 
to the close of the 2nd millennium. It is quite conceivable that 
starting in the Eastern part of the Hindustan plains, the MIA. or 
Secondary character gradiially spread into the North-West, so that by 
the time of Asoka even the Paujab dialects had at least partially 
entered into the MIA. Stage. At the time of Panini w^ho might very 
well have been a contemporary of the Buddha the North-Western 
dialects were sufficiently close to the Primary or Old Indo-Aryan 
stage as to enable a high or literary form of them to be designated as 
Laiikika or ‘current' or ‘popular’ speech by that great gram- 
marian. 

§ 4. We need not go into details of the evolution of Middle 
or Secondary Indo-Aryan. Suffice it to say that epigraphical 
evidence as well as the evidence of the early Prakrit grammar and 
literature would indicate that the second great phonetic change in 
the Secondary stage— the loss of the intervocal stops and the 
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weakening of the intervoeal aspirates- to /?— did not in the same way, 
take place all over the I A. area at the same time. Thus, at the- 
time of Vararuei (4th-5th century A.CV ?) it seems that in the south 
the Maharastr! dialect had already lost the interYocal stops, but in 
the north and the east Sauraseni and MagadhI had them, evidently 
ill an intermediate spirant stage ; and this certainly was the case- 
with the dialect of the X.W. as in Dutreiiil de Rheims fragments of 
the Prakrit Dharmapada from Central Asia dating from the second 
hah of the Brd century A.C. The Third Period in AHA. came in — the- 
Apabliranisa Period — when the final vowels wwe weakened and in- 
tervocal -?//- ho(*ame -w-. Here again the progress has not been uni’ 
form. The \?eakening of -o to -n is noticed in the N.W. dialects ijs 

. 'jf?* 

early as the 3rd, century A.O., at a time when most lA. diaiect.-^ 
retained unaltered the final vowels, as arrived at in the early Secondary ^ 
stage. The general confusion brought about by various causes / 
(e.g. the constant use of archaic forms of speech for literary ‘“pur- 
poses, wdiieli makes it exceedingly hazardous to rely on a text or an 
epi graphical document as a faithful representation of a contem- 
porary dialect) has made it W'eli-nigh impossible to determine the 
lines of isogioss — i.e. to find out boundaries of definite linguistic 
characteristics — for ancient India of any time. In the case of the 
Apabhramsa or Late Secondary stage, actual indications as regards 
the development of the special characteristics are even more meagre 
than in the ease of the Prakrit, or Aliddle Secondary stage. I have 
tentativelv suggested that the second AHA. stage was entered into 
by ail I A. between 200-600 A.C., and that the thml All A., or 
Apabhrainsa stage, characterised lA. generally after 600 A.C., 
although it lias to be admitted that this stage was making itself 
manifest in some AHA. dialects earlier than 600 xA.C. 

§ 5. \Ye now come to that point which I w^ant to be discussed— 
when did the NT A. or Tertiary characteristics first manifest them- 
selves ? The surest evidence is of course from the oldest specimens 
of the various NTA. languages and dialects, in which the NTA. charac- 
teristics are already fully established. These characteristics on the 
phonetic side include primarily the simplification of the double 
stops, although some dialects of the N.W, (Western and Eastern 
Panjab) do not share in this and form in this w^ay a class apart ; on 
the morphological side it includes the introduction of new affixes 
and of postpositions in the deelension of the noun, and of a new 
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coiijugatioiial system, besides a number of linguistic devices like the 
compound verb and the echo word, which perhaps were quite com- 
nioii or at; least latent in the latter part of the Secondary stage. 
One might say that in the matter of these devices there -was' an 
assertion of the non-Aryan speech -feeling (Sprachgefuhl) which was 
suppressed or stifled in the literary languages growing under the 
shadow of Sanskrit. 

The earliest direct evidence (w’ell-attested in both date and in 
faithful transmission) from the vernacular side is unfortunately very 
late, too late to be of use to us for giving us any indication as to 
when the Tertiary stage was first entered in CIA., in particular 
locality. There are some few fortunate languages and dialects like 
Marathi of which the oldest specimens in connected sentences go 
back to some epigraphical documents of the 12th century, and there 
are others like Panjabi and Gurkhali whose oldest remains belong 
only to the 16th and IStli centuries. The oldest MSS. of works in 
a Western Hindi or Eastern Hindi dialect are not older than the 
16th century. For Bengali, w'e have documents w^hich undoubtedly 
go back to times before 1200 A.C., but they are preserved in late 
and corrupt MSS. ; and it is in connection with their date of com- 
position and genuineness in retaining intact the language of their 
authors that the question of the development of the Tertiary stage 
may receive some light. In the absence of satisfactory connected 
'-pieces of composition, we have to fall back upon individual words 
for the period of A.C. 600 or 500-1200, which witnessed the rise 
of NIA, A great deal of Ax^abhramsa literature was produced all 
over Northern India during this period and later (a good apergu of 
w’hich we find in the Introduction to the edition of the Bhavisa- 
yattadcahd by C. 1). Dalai and P. D. Gune, Baroda, 1923, pp. 36-47). 
Literary languages are consciously archaistic — so that although the 
NIA. stage w^as arrived at in the spoken language during this period, 
the bulk of literature did not care to record the change, using by 
preference the olden forms. But in epigraphic and other contem- 
j)orary records we frequently find unexpected forms indicating a 
later stage of development, and these, where they are genuinely 
indicative of the actual pronunciation, act as flashes of light in the 
midst of the surrounding darkness. 

§ 6. In the earlier inscriptions, both Brahini and Kharosthi, there 
is no doubt that a rigid system of orthography was not yet in vogue . 
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The indication .of some conjunct consonant so.iinds' was .faulty (e.g. 
rp and pr written in' the same way,, also yi? and vy, as in Braknil). 
The double consonants were-, indicated only by single letters, and 
sometimes we find a lengthening of a preceding Swowel ; e.g, msa 
also fflsa^ for vassa. Now, represents the Secondary stage of 
tlie Primary varm, and any occurrence of vdsa, as t}T)ical Tertiary 
form, in such an early document as Asokan inscriptions would 
render the case suspicious. As a matter of fact, it is quite clear that 
the long vowel mark in words like msa, supdfhdya, rano, 
ciJclelid, hdm.kam^ dnapayimti, mahdmdtd, apardta, etc. which w^e find 
mostly at Girnar, reall}^ indicate a long or double consonant after the 
vowel eoneerned, or a nasal pronunciation of the vowel, as subse- 
quent history of MIA. and NIA. as well as a sti^ay epigraphical 
evidence (e.g. the Greek transcription PANNIO stand for ranno, in 
the coins of Castana, for instance, in Gujarat and Malwa ; the earlier 
form of the word was surely rdnMo, although x4.^okan Brahmi writes 
rdho) would testify ; so that the above words were in all certainty 
actually pronounced as vassa, supdtthdya, rdhho, panda, clMccM, 
bmnhmia, dhndpayissati, mahdmdtta, apardnta, etc. Here an early 
faulty or hesitating system of wanting must not throw us o^ the 
track. This obvious vagary of Brahmi orthography should caution 
us against taking orthographic indications of contemporary docu- 
ments at their face value, without examining them more closely. 

§ 7. The establishment of the Tertiary stage is believed gene- 
rally to have been accomplished by 1000 A.C., which date is a 
convenient border-line between the Secondary and the Tertiary or 
between the Middle Indo- Aryan and the New Indo-Aryan stages (cf. 
LSI., I, Part I, p. 125), It had appeared to me that, at least as far 
as Bengali and the Eastern speeches were concerned, this date was 
fairly correct ; and the earliest compositions that by their special 
characters deserve to be called Bengali— the forty-seven Carya 
poems as published by MM. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri— I tentatively 
placed between the middle of the tenth and the end of the eleventh 
centuries: 950-1200 A.C. (cf, ODBL., pp. 110-123). The date of 
Goraksaiiatha as a great linking figure in the group of writers of the 
Caryas : the date as deduced, primarily from the evidence of the early 
Marathi JMniharl, was one of the pivots in this datation of the 
Old Bengali Carya poems (pp. 118-122, op. ciL). 

^ly friend Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah of Dacca University 
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piiblislied from, ' Paris, in ^ 1028, Ms ^ Chants Mj’stiques de Kanlia et 
de Saraha — Les Dolifikosa (en Apabhramsa, aveo les Versions tibe- 
taines) et Les Carya (en Tieux- Bengali), . avec Introdiiction, Voca,-; 
bulaires et notes/ wliicli is one of the most noteworthy scholar- 
ly works on late MIA. and early NIA. published .within recent 
years. In this work Dr. Shahidnllah re-edits the Apabhramsa and Old 
Bengali writings of the two Siddhas, Kanha and Saraha as first 
brought out by MM. Dr. H. P. Sastri. The eomparison with the 
Tibetan version as in the Bstan Hgyur has enabled Dr. Shahidullah 
to suggest some better readings for the Apabhramsa dolids : for the 
16 Caryas (12 by Kanha, and 4 Saraha) he has re-edited, he 
did not have the checking help of any Tibetan or other version, but 
lie has nevertheless suggested some very plamsible corrections. IsTow^ 
Kanha and Saraha as authors of these Apabhramsa as well as Old 
Bengali verses are taken by Dr. Shahidullah respectively to the 
beginning of the 8th century and of the 11th century (700 A.C. and 
lOOO A.C.). I have nothing to say about the date of Saraha. About 
Kanha, a number of synchronisms on the basis of Lama Taranatha’s 
date of 657 A.C. as the time of Matsyendranatha’s arrival in Nepal 
and of Bhartrhari’s death jmar as given by I-tsing as 651 A.C. lead 
Dr. Shahidullah to propose 700 A.C. as the age of his It is 

to be carefully enquired into how far the gossiping account of Tara- 
natha about the advent of Matsyendranatha into Nepal and the non- 
Bengali tradition making Gopicandra (who was a contemporary of 
Kanha and a disciple of Goraksanatha) a nephew of Bhartrhari can 
he taken as sober history. In any case, if Kanha the author of the 
12 Caryas really flourished about 700 A.C., then that will have a 
great importance in settling our scheme of chronology with reference 
to the development of the Tertiary stage of Indo- Ary an. For the 
12 Carya poems are already, in the form we find them, in the Terti- 
ary stage — both as regards the simplification of the double conso- 
nants and the development of the new declinational and conjuga- 
tional devices. So that, assuming Kanha’s age to have been 
700 A.C. , we shall have to admit, (1) either the Tertiary stage had 
been fully established before 700 A. C., or (ii) the texts themselves 
are late, they have either been fathered on Kanha (and his contem- 
]3oraries), or they are later alterations of earlier texts which were 
probably composed in a vernacular or literary speech of the (late) 
Secondary (MIA.) stage. 
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If we hare oilier independent eridence to show that tiie Ter- 
tiary stage had made itself evident about 700 x4.C.,, in a matter which 
is most easily discernible in isolated words (if w^e cannot liave 
speeimens of coiitinuoiis composition, then w^e shall be forced to admit 
tliat the Tertiary stage was achieved before' 700 A.C. Of such 
independent evidence the most important is that furnished by the 
spellings of local and other names in the Sanskrit grants issued by 
the reigning princevS and other rulers in Bengal down to 1200 A.C. 
I had made lists of place-names from such inscriptions in my ODBL. 
(pp. 179-188). From a study of these, we find that, except in one 
inscription from distant Eastern Bengal, there is nothing in these 
names in inscriptions before the 10th century which would go to 
suggest that they belong to the Tertiary rather than the Secondary 
stage in their phonetics. Forms like Sdta-hopd ( = ' Seven Springs 
Blidfapddd {=Bhattapataka, ‘ village of Brahmans and Ha(M-gdnga 
(^Haddikangangd), as in the Sylhet-Bhatera grant of Govinda, 
probably iOth century, are conclusive that we have here the Tertiary 
stage: as BudM-polcMri (•==zVrddlia-piid^^^^^ ‘ Old Lotus -pond ’) 
and Ghat a in the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva of Assam, latter 
part of the 1 1th century. In later inscriptions as w^ell as in these 
we have also deliberate reversions to the MIA. stage in w^riting similar 
names. But one or two expressions are conclusive : the NIA. or 
Tertiary stage was establishing itself — perhaps it was already estab- 
lished — 'in Assam and north-eastern Bengal at least — in the 10th 
century. Earlier, we find this stage only in two words in a grant of 
the late 7th century from Tipj>era (grant of Lokanatha) : Ka7idmotikd 
Hill, wdiere probably M7^d<kay}.na-<karna--^^ and 
Beng. mord * twisted ’ ; ^rLdLpat}iara<.paUhaTa=^i7Tastara. In the first 
case, however, the explanation may be doubtfuL The spelling gives 
-71-^ but Second ML4. -Tin- should give dental - 7 i- in NIA. In the 
second case, we should have had pdthara, rather than pdthara^ if the 
word is to be properly NIA. Theevddence from these two forms only 
is rather meagre. But perhaps we would not be very wrong in 
assuming that the Tertiary stage was in its inceptive stage, so far 
as Bengali was concerned, in the 7th century — and perhaps it was 
manifested first in the easternmost parts of the province ; which 
would be quite in the nature of things, considering that the dialects 
which are current there have now, as w^e shall see later, advanced 
one step further beyond the Tertiary stage. 
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The evidence is very slender, it must be confessed; too slender 
to build anything positive upon. ■ But it would not warrant, the; 
assumption that there was anything like the finished Tertiary stage as 
early as 700 A.C. The other alternative proposed before for the 
age of the Gary as ascribed to Kaiiha (viz. 950-1200) seems more 
plausible.. 

§ 8. We have another and rather unexpected source of iiifor- 
mation in this matter, and this should be serutinised. Sanskrit was 
studied by the Buddhists of Central Asia and China during the 1st 
millenniuni A.C., by Sogdians, Khotanese, Kucheans, Uigur Turks, 
Tibetans, and Chinese ; and as aids to the acquirement of Sanskrit, in 
addition to bilingual texts (as in Kuchean), there were at least two 
short Sanskrit- Chinese dictionaries dating from the Tth-Sth centuries 
which have been found. These dictionaries were evidently much 
studied in China and Japan, and Japanese editions were published 
in the 17th century. They give the Sanskrit words in 7th century 
North -Indian characters, with the sound transcribed in Chinese 
ciiaracters, followed by the Chinese equivalent. These have recentlj^ 
been edited arid published by my friend and colleague Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi (Deux Lexiqiies Sayiskrit-Chinois, Vol. I, Paris, 1929). 
The first one — the Fan Tii Ts'ienTsd Wen byl-tsingis slightly earlier 
than the second (the Fa7i Yil Tsa 31 ing), which, dating from the 8th 
century, was compiled by Li Yen, a Kuchean. In these works, 
especially in the latter, we have a good many corrupt and Prakritic 
forms rather than Sanskrit. The phonology of these Prakritic forms 
amph' demonstrates that the Sanskrit words were modified by a N.-W. 
dialect. Now these N.-W, dialects were originally WTitten in the 
Kharosthi character, which avoided double consonants and long 
vowels. When the North-Western speeches adopted by the 7th 
century the siddha-mdtrkd alphabet which is found in these dictionaries 
and which is developed out of the Brahmi, it is just likely that the 
original style of oi’thography was continued. So that they could 
write, as in Li -Yen’s dictionary, vr-ka for vrkka, mam:=massa ior 
smasru, degha=^diggha for dlrgha, uca ion ticca, vatula ioT vattnla— 
vartula, adajn^adydpi, kvana^kavawna~'^kmap^da for kavadda— 
kaparda. tai^ura for ki7^nwra:=:^tandula latuka ior latuka=:lattuka^ 
ladduka, for mugga^mudga, sana^mnna^^sanda, hhatdra^ 

hhattdra^bhartd, etc., etc. These and similar words have a -f one 
consonant, which is quite in accordance with Kharosthi orthography : 
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'whereas the Tertiary stage would demand a -f one consonant ; but in 
this matter it must be remembered the dialects of the IST.-W. (Lalind!) 
are exm imvv in the Secondary stage. In one instance,' in the earlier 
Iiic!tionar7 Ijy I-tsing wes-haYe the curious speliing bhali4a,i .this 
obvioiisI>' represents a pronunciation bhatta^ although the Chinese 
equi valent gives fii to, earlier '^phiih-ta or "^bkukda, which makes the 
matter more complicated, suggesting that they rvrote hhaJyta .and 
pronounced the word as bhakta. In I-tsing’s Dictionary we do not 
find any sure instance from which something like the Tertiary 
stage (double consonants- simplified to a single one, with compen- 
satory lengthening of the preceding votvel) can be postulated. In 
Li Yen's Dictionary however, W'C note lour forms — d^<a^=:Cfi.our ’ 
{dta in I-tsiog), dgira=ahgdra, kdmi:=::'^kawa^kdnda and gdra=^ 
garhd — where we have the Tertiary stage or modern Vernacular 
represented. This is after 700 A.C. The occurrence of these 
forms in the X.-W. dialect area would be in strange contrast to the 
general phonetic character of the local dialects, and we have to explain 
them either as faulty spellings or as forms from the plains of India 
(Sauraseni and Magadhi areas), borrowed by pr mfiueiicing the N.-W. 
dialects. The second alternative would be less likely, and more 
probably here we have the d through loose or careless writing. 

In any case, it would seem that the Tertiary character in the 
matter of simplificatian of double consonants -f compensatory length 
did not make itself noticeable before 700 x4.C., and the few instances 
noted would not seem to be enough. An Old Bengali literature, with 
the Tertiary character fully deveioj^ed — phonological and mor- 
phological — would be too early for 700 A.C., even if Kanha actually 
fionrished at that time. 

§ 9. The age of the establishment of the Tertiary character in 
XIA. would therefore seem to be what is generally accepted — 1000 
A.C., but this character was probably developing during the previous 
three centuries. And taking the few cases of apparently XIA. forma- 
tion in the inscriptions from East Bengal (Tipperah and Sylhet, -where 
they occur for the first time), in connection with the phonological 
development of South-Eastern Bengali, specially in Chittagong, 
it would not perhaps be too hazardous to suggest that the Tertiary 
character in the matter of the consonants started to manifest itself 
earlier in East Bengal than in West Bengal. Development in the 
! natter of the consonants seems to be quicker or more progressive in 
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East Bengali than in West Bengali. The common. New Iiido- Aryan 
sound system has suffered a very great change in East Bengali : .the 
most noteworthy being the change of the palatal affricates c cJi j jh to 
dental ones (fe, dz, dz ') ; the alteration of the aspiration h to the 
glottal stop (,) and of the voiced aspirates to stops with accompanying, 
glottal closure (g\ d d\ d\ 6’), the change of ito and the wide- 
spread voicing of unvoiced. consonants (especially Jc'>gyt>df. t'>d)i.MiA 
further, widespread spirantisation of original (i.e. .Common NIA,).. as 
well as derived interior -g- (to -y-). The voicing of unvoiced., 
consonants as part of, this phonetic change, suggests, the development 
of some of the Prakrit dialects, of .the second stage from Prakrit of 
the first stage. . The . . dialect; Chittagong, . has , advanced still 
further — it eludes single intervocal -stops,. and.. .nasalises single inter- 
vocal -m-,.. '..The elision of. intervocalstopls just w.hat. characterised first 
of all Maha.rastrl, and then all Apabhramsa dialects,, and the' second 
.characterised all Apabhramsa.' ' This -.trait of .Chittagongese has been 
noted by a.-li those who have published their, observations on this 
dialect of Bengali. Thus mkar>Udor ; bdpu^bdu ; rdkke7i> rdhen^ 
rde7t >rd?i ; dmod>ddd^ cMH>kldi {Chahma), chotud>sodud,jakhari > 
(hahan^ updsa {<upavdsa)'>iids\ daMyd^ddi, ld>gi>ldi, etc. etc. 

■§ 10. From the above we may state the, j)o.sition briefly as this: 

The Secondary stage manifested.itseif in lA. :first in the East, 
the earliest indications of which may go -back to-.c., ,1000 B.C. . 

The Tertiary stage, so far -as - the 'Eastern Dialects of lA. are 
concerned, might have appeared 'in East-Be.ngal . dialects in the 8th 
century A.C., but it appears from epigraphical evidence to have 
been established only during the 10th- ,11th centuries. 

So far as the East Bengali -dialects are conceiiied, with the 
voicing, spirantisation, and elision of internal coiisoiiaiits — often the 
result of the modification of MIA. and 01 A. (Secondary and Primary) 
double consonants and consonant groups— 14. may be said, to have 
entered a new stage, the Fourth or Quaternary stage, wdiich is not yet 
manifest in the other forms of NIA. ■ This, however, has not been a 
free and unchecked growth— it is only in the incipient stage, the 
influence of the literary language and of the standard colloquial 
from Calcutta acting as a cheek preventing natural development. 

But a change like asme>am7ie>dmi>m, tat ksanam>takkhanam 
>taklian>ta{li)an, and lag}m>lagga>ldg, Idgi^Idi, does indicate 
that the Tertiary stage is being left behind in the advance of lA., 
in some dialectal areas at least. 





^ A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS. ■ 

M.A., Ph.D., L.T., 

Anantapur (Madras). 

L In my lectures which I delivered under the auspices of the 
Madras University in 1929, I hazarded the suggestion that the 
Dravidian languages were only a variety of the Prakrits and 
adduced many points of resemblance in vocabulary and structure 
between them and the Prakrits. I contended on the basis of many 
facts which I put forth in those lectures that neither the Scythian 
theory of Caldwell nor the isolation theory now in the field, 
much less any extra-Aryan affinity of the Dravidian languages 
that is sometimes suggested can be maintained with any degree 
of probability and that scholars had so far directed their vision 
beyond the borders of India while a close affinity is clearly per- 
ceptible nearer home. These lectures I printed under the name 
of "An Introduction to Dravidimi Philology^ and the book received 
varying degrees of appreciation. The one outstanding criticism of 
the book was that it was more in the nature of a speculation and 
required much greater evidence to carry conviction. Of course, 
when I published the book, I was deeply conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the data supplied therein, but the limitations under which 
those lectures were delivered would not allow me to do more than 
what was presented in them. I take this opportunity to begin to 
supply the details which workers in Dravidian Philology would like 
to know. 

2. I begin with a study of the Telugu Roots. I take up 
Telugu not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also because it 
is spoken by the greatest number among the Dravidian peoples and 
affinities with the Prakrits can be established with the least difficulty 
in that language. If Prakrit affinities could be satisfactorily estab- 
lished with the Telugu roots, it will become easy to establish the 
Prakritic nature of the other Dravidian languages also b}^ simply 
finding out cognate forms in them. 

3. Telugu roots, like Pralmt roots, and like the roots in any 
other modern Aryan languages, are generally classified under three 
heads,-- tatsama, tadbhava, and desj^a. There is not much difficulty 
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wifcli regard to tlie first two classes for tHey eoald be easily derived 
eitiier from Samskrit or Prakrit* , The ' tatsamas ’ are either ' Sa.ms- 
krita-samas ’ or ■ Prakrita-samas ’ and are formed by the addition .'of 
suffixes which have come,. to be ■attached to them' in the different 
languages. The ■ ‘ tadbhavas ’ are modified forms of dSamskrita or' 
Prakrita originals and have, along with the .Hatsama ’' and ' des^^a ’ 
words, almost the same su'ffixes. Foilowing Beaines, I wo'uld regard 
the ' Prakrita-samas, Samskiitabhavas and' Prakritabhavas ’ as late 
* tadbhavas ’ . ' Tatsamas ’ or ' tadbhavas ’ , however, are of no use 
to the solution of the Bravidian problem, for they prove nothing 
beyond the fact of borrowing. It is only their suffixes that will 
interest us and as these are found in the ‘ Besyas’ also, it will be 
sufficient to discuss them under that head. 

4. ' Besyas '* are regarded as a class by themselves, and the 
name is given to such words and forms which could not be traced to 
any Samskrita or Prakrita originals. Some have considered them to 
be extra- Aryan. This has been the opinion about the Prakrit desyas 
and those in the Neo-Indo- Aryan vernaculars also. But wdth the 
advance of philological research, more and more of these are being 
brought within the sphere of the Aryan. The opinion that these are 
extra- Aryan or even Bravidian is gradually giving place to the 
view that they are early ‘ tadbhavas ’ and that they can be proved 
to be so by the application of the phonological laws of change. 

I beg to suggest that, if this is so with regard to the acknow- 
ledged Aryan languages, the same may, on investigation, hold 
good in the case of Teiugu and the rest of the Bravidian iangu- 
ages also, if by the application of the same j)honological laws, 
the so-called ' desyas ’ in the Bravidian languages could be proved to 
be only early * tadbhavas ' disguised beyond recognition by the 
extreme changes that have occurred among them,. At least, it 
will not be just to set aside the unanimous opinion of the native 
grammarians without directing our investigation into the correctness 
or otherwise of the position taken up by them. 

5. .For the Teiugu roots, I rely in this paper on the Teiugu 
Bictionary ' Sabdaratnakaramu ’ by Sitaramacharyuiu. This is the 
biggest Teiugu dictionary and generally acknowledged as an authority 
on the Teiugu language. I classify the Teiugu roots found in this 
dictionary according to their endings. Sitaramacharyuiu is a bigoted 
Samskritist and will not allo.w any word to be derived from a 
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noE-Sam even the sembiaiioe of , a. Sams,krit 

affinity could be suggested. So,, when he, says a root is ' desya^ 
it may be taken; as beyond dispute that he could not trace it to 
a' Samskrit or Prakrit, original. . I take, therefore, only such. Telugu 
roots as he has indicated, to be ^ desyas ’ and proceed to investigate 
:.;them. 

, 6. Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience, 

; according to the,ir end,mgs, as under. The number, given by the,, 
side of each, root, indicates the number of Telugu roots with that 
ending found in the above dictionary. . 

fiku c§5. (20), liku (10),. ku So (62), kkii ^ (34.).; 

figii.c/io ,{5), ngu o/^ (15), gu>6 (58), ggu (15) ; 

iitsu c-db (35), fitsu o-db (488), tsu -db (211), tstsu -db_^ (22) ; . 

ndzu c£^ (7), .ndzu oas^ (5), dzu (0), dzdzii (2) ; ■ 

, . 8 :? 

ntu, ciM (9), ntu oiM (5), tu ku (11), ttu to (21) ; 

SO 

iidu c& (9), ndu oilo (11), du jSj (34), ddu ik, (21) ; nu (1) ; 

ntu c5fo (1), ntu o5fo (0), tu ?k> (1), ttu & (9); 

fidu cs3b (8), ndu oiSb (12), du jsb (3), ddu gj (4) ; nu ss (17), 
nnu (4) ; 

npu (8), mpu o§ (11), pu ^ (63), ppu (12) ; 

nbu C2M (0), mbu 08 m (1), bu (0), bbu (9) ; mu jS» (32), 
mmu ^ (17); 

yu d&o (133), yyu cJfe>§ (11), ru « (73), Ru esa (29), RRu ftEo (3) ■ 

lu e» (119), llu TO (118), 1 (1), }lu g) (8) ; vu ^ (50), wu 

( 11 ); 

SU !& (1). 

The same arranged according to their descending order of 
frequency is : — 

utsu o-i* (488), tsu (211), yu c53b= (133), lu to (119), llu to 
( 118), ngu (75), ru «5 (73), pu ^ (65), ku ts3 (62), vu ^ (50), Mm 
c-csb (35), kku du (34), mu ss» (32), Ru esc (29), tstsu (22), 

ttu to (21), nkucS; (20), nu ssb, mmu ^ (17), ngu o/<b, ggu ao, (15), 
ndu oifc, ppu (12), ndu oiki, mpu o^, yyu cjSbog, vvu (11), 

42 
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nkii 0^ (iCI), fitii ndn cak), ttii bbu ndu ccfoj npu 

"|!ii (8), fidzu c& ( 7 ), ndzu 02« ( 5 ), ddu cibj nnu { 4 )\ du EE,.ii 

(3)5 dzdzii ^ ( 2 ), tm £^3 ntu celoj tii ilbj mbii csooj su 160 (1),' dzii 
£e«'5 ntu fibu cm, bu (0).. 

7. The total number of ‘ desya ’ roots recorded: in the diction- 
ary is thus 1,698. - But all these cannot be called basic roots as they 
include a large number of dialectic variations and forms disguised by 
the oi)eration of phonological change. 

Thus-- 
' Vowels : — 

(«) Initial : a— u : adaru—udaru, etc., 
i— e: peRuku— piku, etc., 
i — u: tilakintsu — tulakintsii, etc., 
e — e : esarii — esarii, etc. 

(6) Medial: a — ^u:adaru — aduru, etc., 

i — iy : bigihtsu — bigiyiotsii, etc. 

(c) Lengthening of initial vowel : odutsii — odihtsu, etc. 

{(1) Lengthening of medial vowel : aratihtsu — aratihtsu, etc. 

(e) Loss of medial vowel : peRukii — perku ; igurutsu — igortsu. 

(/} Interposition of vowel between the elements of a conjunct 
consonant : — kredihtsu — keradihtsu, etc. 

Consonants: — 

Initial : — 

(a) Insertion — ahtsu — pantsu ; attu — hattu, etc. 

(b) tsa — dza — ga : tsiRu — dziRu — giRu, etc., 
dza — da : dzadiyu — dadiyu, etc., 

da — Ra : padu — paRatsu, etc., 

ta — da:tanuku — danuku, etc., 

da — da : dakku — dakku, etc., 

pa— ma : peRuku— meRuku, etc., 

pa— va : velupaiihtsu — veluvaRintsu, etc., 

pa — ha : petstsu — hetstsu, etc., 

kka — ga : mikkilu — migulu, etc. 

Medial: — 

(а) Shortening of medial consonant : etstsarihtsu — etsarihtsu, 

(б) Insertion of a medial consonant : iimmaiihtsu — ummaiikih- 
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(c) Softening of medial surds :—atiiku — ^adiikn, etc. 

{(I) Changes in medial consonants : — ■ 

ka — ma : potakarintsu— pofamarintsiij etc., 
ga^ — va : igirmtsu— ivirintsu/etc., 
da— na : piidiiku — puniikn, etc., 
da — ra : mummadintsu—mnmmarifitsa, etc., 
ta— ba : galatarintsu — galabariotsu, etc., 
da— na : vedakn—venakn, etc., 
iia — ra : tsinugu— tsirugu, etc., 
na— la : tsinuku — -tsiiukn, etc., 
ba— ma : gubnku — gnmnkn, etc., 
bba— nima : Ibbadintsu— immadintsii, etc., 
ra — la : upparintsu — 'uppalintsn, etc., 

Ea — ra : eEagii — eragu, etc., 

Ra^ — la : giRnku — gilukn, etc., 
la — da— la : velugu — bedaku— belukii, etc., 
sa— ta : posarihtsu— potarintsu, etc., 

I la— ra : rangaiintsu— rangarintsu, etc. 

Pinal consonants : — 

[a) Changes : — 

kii — gu : toiaku— tolagu, etc., 
kka — gga : mrakku— mraggu, etc., 
ga — ya : tselagn — tselayn, etc., 
gu— vu.-esagu — ^esayu, etc., 
tsanu — ^tsu : kadatsanu — kadatsu, etc., 
tsu — ntsix : velarutsu — velarintsii, etc., 
iitsu — ilu : tarasintsu — -tarasillu, etc., 
ppa — wa : oppu— own, etc., 
ra — la : viduru— vidulu, etc., 

Til — gu : avu— agu, etc., 
vva — mma : otvu— ommu, etc., 
sa — da : sarasu— saradu, etc. 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengtliening : 
tanuku — taku. 

Nasalization : pikku— pingu, etc. 

Partial denasalization and lengthening of preTious vowel: 

Metathesis : kohgu—gonku, etc. 

Assimilation: ■ inmadintsu— immadintsu ; ' maRalu — mallu ; 

vedalu — vellu, etc. 
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Each, of the above examples illustrates the operation of a 
phonetic law by means of -which variant forms, of a particular root 
are • obtained. .Other phonetic laws also have their .play so that 
the,re,,'is an inordinate swelling of the number of the basic forms of 
Teliigu verbs. Strictly speaking, therefore, there cannot exist more 
than, say, 300 to 400 ^ de^ya ' roots which have to be accounted for 
on the supposition that they are derived from the- Prakrit languages. 

8. I shall proceed to examine the origin of the endings of 
the above verbal bases.. The examples given under each head will 
be only such bases as are definitely regarded as ^dMyas ’ by the 
native grammarians and lexicographers. 

Note i In the examples given below, the forms witliin brackets 
are the suggested Skt. roots. ' ■ 

(1) kfi. 

The ' ku ’ is from Skt. *kri and the fifth class suffix " nu ", i.e. 
* krinu whmh may become either ‘ kanu " or ^ konu ’ in Prk. That it 
is so, can be known from the fact that forms with the so-called 
auxiliary verbs ‘ kanu " and ‘ konu ’ have forms in ^ ku " also as 
variants, e.g. uku, uhkonu ; taku : takonu, etc. The nasalization of 
the ending is due to its association with {a) a nasal, (b) a nasal plus 
consonant, or (c) a consonant like t, th, d,fdh, 1, r, etc., which have a 
tendency to be turned into nasals. 

Examples. 

(a) Nasal and kri : — inku(yam). 

(b) Nasal and consonant plus kri: — ginku(krint) ; pifiku 

(bhind). . ■ . 

(c) Consonant having a tendency to nasalization plus kri : — 
kelafiku{kris), *torahku, tolakQ, tonanku(stri) ; todanku, tolahku, 
tonanku(trut) ; sahku(sadh). 

Eoot and fifth class suffix plus kri : — duhku(dhunu). 

Past pass, participle plus kri : — bedanku, be}ahku, vadahkii,. 
vanahku(bhita). 

Prefix plus *kri : — uhku(ud). 

Adverb plus "kri tsmku(sit) ; d6hku(thut). 

(2) hku. 

{a) Nasal plus kp : — inku(yam). 

(d) Nasal and consonant plus "kri : — nahku{nyanch). 
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' (c) , .Prefix plus ‘ kri ’ uBkii(ud). ■ 

■ '{(1) CoEsonaat with nasalizing tendency plus ‘ kri ’ dunkn, 
flonku{aclhas). . 

(e) Skt. root and passive suffix *ya’ and kri: — piiku(diya), 
bonku('br,iiya). 

(/) Guttiiraliza.tion of the nch ending of a Skt. root konku, 
(kune,h or krunch). 

(3) ku. 

(a) Root and class suffix plus ‘kri’: — iRuku(ris) ; udiiku(ush) ; 
uRuku(ruh) ; tsituku, tsiduku, tsivuku(chid) ; tanuku, danuku 
(tan or tap) ; tasuku(tush) ; vadaku(vart) ; vetaku, vedaku, venaku 
(vish) ; doraku(dhri) ; naduku(nat) ; naRaku(nas or nash) ; nuku 
(nud); paluku(bro or vod); ifituku, piduku(vidh, vedh); pisuku(pish) ; 
pudukuj punuku{put) ; besuku(bhras) ; bratukiij braduku(vridli, 
vardh); m!nuku(minj) ; etc. 

(b) Prefix and root plus ‘ kri ’ : — utuku, uduku(uddhav) ; ubuku 
(utplu) ; oluka(utstha) ; beluku, melaku(vilas) ; etc. 

(c) Prefix plus kri : — aduku, atuku, aduku(adhi). 

(d) Past passive participle plus ‘kri’:^ — kuluku(kus^; tsinuku, 
tsiluku(chhinna) ; toduku(dhrita) ; toluku, tonuku, tonuku(dhuta). 

(e) Denominative : —lasuku(Iaya). 

(4) kku. 

(а) Prefix plus ‘ kri’ : — ukku(ud). 

(б) Root plus ‘ kri ’ : — ekku(edh) ; krukku(kruncli) ; tsekku 
(chaksh) ; tsokku(sukh) ; tikku{tij) ; tokku, trokku(tuJ or tud) ; 
dakku(taj); nakku(nak); nokku(nud) ; pokku ( plush ) ; bokku(bhuksh) ; 
makku (mla) ; mukkii (mush) ; vikku ’(vij); srukku (sush); etc. 

(c) Denominative : — vakku(bhra^). 

(5) gQ. 

(a) Root and class suffix plus ‘ kri ’ r—adagQ, anagQ, agii(ad) ; 
alagCi(alas) ; vigO, igQ{vidh) ; eragQ, eRagQ{esh) ; esagQ, esavu 
(ish); egQ(i); karagQ(ghri) ; kalagQ(klis) ; kagQ, kragf5(Ms) ; 
kangii, g6nku(krint) ; godangu, gonangu(guni) ; tselagu(chal) ; 
tsafigu(sadh) ; tunungu(trut) ; tungu(tul) ; torungu, toRangii, 
todangu(stri) ; perungu, pergu( vridh) ; posangu(push) ; madangu, 
manafigu, ■ madungu,, madgu(mrid) ; masangu(mask) ; :sarangu, 
,s,urungu(sri) ; ;etc.. 
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Boot and fifth -class ' suffix plus ‘kri ’:~t6iigu, dongu, dofigu 

(dhunu). . . 

(b) 'Prefix plus root plus -‘kri’ : — uiigu{udv!j) ;■ odufigu(uddhri)’; 

osaiigu(upas) ; ningu(mvrit); pasangu(prasar) ; ^ • bedangiij ' velangii 
.(vllas), ^ . ' 

(c) Past' passive^ participle plus ‘kri’: — kadangu, ■ kanangu 
(krtta): tsinungii, tsirungu(clihmna) ; todangu(dhrita) : tolaligii 
(trita) ; penangu(pinaddha) ; moEaiigu, moEuiigu, mrdiigu(muk- 
hara) : etc, 

{(1) Boot plus ‘ kri’: — dangu(dha) ; mangu, mrangu(m!a) : 
mungu(mush) ; mrehgu, mengu(mrij) ; rengu(rich) ; vmgu(vij) ; 
vMgu, vrefigu{vjadh) ; sangu(sadh) ; etc. 

(e) DenominatiTe : — mesangu(amish) ; etc, 

(/) Adjective plus ‘ kri ’ : — ^longu(tuchha) cp. H. luchha. 

The nasalization in the above examples may have been due to 
(i) to the natural tendency to nasalize, (ii) to the presence of a nasal 
in the original root, or (iii) to the addition of the nu, na or n class 
suffix. 

(6) ngu. 

{a) Boot plus ‘ kd ’ : — krungu(kriinch) ; dangu, dangu(dams) ; 
dongu, dongu(dha) ; dohgu(tul) ; trungu(truht) , nangu(nas cp. 
nasika) ; pongu(plut); bruhgu(bru) ; mrangu(mrid) : etc. 

(h) Prefix and root plus kri: — uppongu(utpiut) ; etc. 

(c) Denominative : — mrmgu(amish) ; etc. 

(d) Adjective plus ‘kri’ : — longu(tuchha cp. H. luchha) ; etc. 

(7) gu. ^ 

(а) Boot plus ‘ kri ’ : — arugu(ri) : odugu(vyadh) ; kasagu(karsh 
or gharsh) ; goRugu(kshur) ; tserugu(surp) ; tsagu(sadh) ; dzaragu, 
soragn{sri) ; digu, digu(di) ; tragii(trish) ; tirugu(sri) ; peBugu 
(vridh) : malugii, mMugu{mla) ; aBugu{kshay) ; alugu{rush) ; iiugu 
(ris) ; igu(ij) ; ilugu(li) ; medugu(mrid) ; etc. 

(б) Boot itself used as base : — agu(bhu) ; tagn(sthag) ; etc. 

(c) Boot and passive participle ‘ ya ’ plus kri : — bijugu(bru). 

(d) Past passive participle plus ‘ kd ’ : — kadugu(kshalita) : 
kalugu(kdta) ; tseiagu, tselgu, selagu(*chhitta) ; talgu(dhuta) ; 
todugu(dhrita) ; nudugu, nodugu(nuta) ; podugu(vriddha) ; podugu 
(pusht'ha) ; etc. 
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(e) Prefix and root plus/kri’: — oragii, oRagu(iidvart) ; visiigii 
(vyas) ; vegti(¥ilas) : etc. . 

(/) Prefix plus past passiTe participle: — udugu(apa- or upa. 
hata): nilugu, mlugu(nirvrita) etc. . ■ 

(g) Adverb plus ‘ kri ’ : — vidugu, viRugu(pritliak) ; etc. 

(8) ggu. 

(a) Root plus ®kri’: — iggu(ij) ; gaggu(gad) ; daggo, daggu 
(dah); diggu, diggu (di) ; nuggu{nud) ; maggu, mraggu(inla) ; etc. 

(b) Prefix and root plus ‘ kri ’ : — niggu, neggu(nirvab.). 

(9) iitsu. 

(a) Roots ending in s, s, sh, ch, ksh, etc.: — alantsu(alas) ; 
untsu(ujjh) ; kalantsu(kalusli) ; krantsu(kar^) ; nantsu(nas) ; puiitsu 
(pricii) ; rentsu(rich) ; lantsii(lash) ; vrMtsu(¥rascb) ; etc. 

(b) fourth class suffix or passive participle ‘ ya ’ with t, th, r, 
etc : — 8htsu(eshy) ; tsantsu{sadhy) ; n6ntsu(*nuty) : melantsu(mil) ; 
vetnsu(vyadhy). 

(c) Root plus *ach- to be :*— adahtsu, anahtsu, ahtsu(ad) ; 
karantsu(ghri) ; daiitsu, dahtsii(dha) ; tahtsu(tad) ; tuhtsu(tul) ; 
madaiitsu, maduiitsu, manuhtsu, inalahtsu(mrid) ; etc. 

(d) Root plus * ishy ’ (isy) where ‘ i ’ is incremental and ‘ shy ' or 
‘ sy ’ is futurai. 

(c) Prefix and root plus *ach : — ^tonts(uday) ; etc. 

(/) Past passive participle plus ‘ y ’ tolahtsu(dhuta or dliavali- 
ta) ; nalahtsu (nata) ; etc. 

ig) Adjective plus ' ya ’ 16ntsu(tuccha) ; etc. 

(10) ntsu. 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugu. Kanarese 
equivalents of these roots end in ' su 

(а) Root plus ' ishy ’ : — ^isadintsu(irshy) ; kuntu(krunch). 

(б) Prefix plus root antsu(ajna) ; etc. etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus ■ ishy ’:—atstsaliiitsu(acchal) ; aratintsii 
(arat) ; unkintsu(ut-kri) ; uttarintsu(ut-kri or ut-tri) ; uppatintsu 
(ut-pat) ; upparintsu, uppa}intsu(ut-piu) ; ukmtsu(ut-^ ; utintsii 
(ut-stha) ; etc. 
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(^1) Prefix and past passive participle pins ^ isliy ’ : — avaghalintsu 
(avakrita or avaglirishta) ; avuiintsn{avakrita) ; .oiiariiitsii(iipapan- 
na), '■ 

(f;) Past passive participle pins ' ishy ' antiiltsn(arikta) ; 
aggaliiitsii(argMta, arhita, or amhita) ; iiddintsn(yukta) etc. 

(/) Denominative: — igirintsn, ivirintsn, cliigirintsn, cMvirmtsu 
(sikhara) ; ivatalintsn, ivatalifitsnfliima krita). 

(g) Reduplication of root pins ' ishy ’ : — atamatmtsii(at) ; etc. 

{It) Avyaya and past passive participle pins ' ishy ’ : — adakintsu, 
aiiakiiitsii(adhas*-krita) ; alamatmtsii(alam-at) ; alavarmtsufalam- 
pat) ; igilifitsn, ivilmtsn(ihi-knta) ; etc. 

(i) Nasalization of root in s, sh, or ksh : — nntsn(vas) ; etc. 

(11) tsn. 

{a) Root plus ‘ishy’: — adarntsn(dhrish) ; aRatsu, artsii(ras) ; 
alarntsu(lash) ; etc. 

(6) Root pins ‘ya% the passive or fourth class suffix: — §tsu 
(vridh) ; kaRatsu(karsh) ; katsii(kas) ; kaiutsu(klam) ; kudutsu 
(skud) ; kolntsu(knl) ; etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ ishy ’ : — aiavaRntsu(adhi-pat) ; ulutsu 
(ul-lu); elarntsu(vilas) ; edutsu(vi-lap) ; emaRatsu(vi-smri) ; olutsu 
(ava-lu) ; 6rutsu(ava-dhri) ; etc. 

(d) Nasalized root: — nnutsu(vas) ; etc. 

(e) Past passive participle plus ‘ishy’: — agalntsu{khata or 
ghata) ; adalu(rii)tsu(darita) ; kadatsu, kadalutsu{gata) ; keralutsu 
(krita) ; gelutsu(jita) ; chimudutsu(*cchmdita) ; chilutsu{*cchitta) ; 
ete. 

(/) Denominative:— igurutsu, igrutsu, chigurutsu(sikhara) ; etc. 

(g) Adjective plus ‘ ishy ’ : — dulntsu(sidhila) ; etc. 

(12) tstsu. 

(а) Root plus ‘ya’: — etstsu, hetstsn (vridh) ; gitstsu, grutstsu, 
grotstsu{grish or krish) ; tsotstsu(syu) ; tetstsn(dhrish, trish) ; 
notstsn(nud) ; retstsu(rich) ; vratstsu(vraj) ; vitstsn(vich) ; etc. 

(б) Root plus ‘ishy’ : — natstsn(narm). 

(c) Prefix plus root : — utstsu(ut-chyu) ; etc, 

(13) nju-dnzu. 

(a) Root plus ‘ ya ’ : — g6nju(ghush) ; ponju, pr6hju(puhj) ; ranju 
(ranj) ; r6njii(rush) ; etc. 
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(14) ndzu. 

(ft) Nasalized root gundzu(krisli) ; etc. 

' Xh) 'Root: — poiidzii(]3unj) ; etc. 

(15) dzdzu, 

(ft) Root plus ® ya ’ : — radzdzii(ras) ; etc. 

(16) ntu. 

(ft) Prefix plus root iitu(ud-vart or ut-stha). 

(5) Past passive participle: — atu(atta, apta) ; giti 2 (ksliipta) ; 
dutii(dliuta) ; d6tu(datta) ; poratu(prikta), etc. 

(c) Kretu(cp. krenkara) ; datu(cp. dkat!) ; etc. 

(17) ntu. 

(ft) Pa^st passive participle of root with a nasal : — antii(ankta) ; 
kuntii(kunchitaj khanjita or kunthita) ; gantu(’^ghnanta) ; etc. 

(18) tu. 

(ft) Root: — tsatu(sat). 

(6) Root plus ‘'‘*at tegatu(trich and at). 

(c) Past passive participle: — ku niutu( kunthita) ; taRatu(tash- 
ta)ditii(dhrishta) ; etc. 

(19) ttu. 

(ft) Past Passive participle : — uttu(udvartita) ; nettu(nirvritta) ; 
ottu(vartita) ; kottu(kuttita) ; gittu(kiishta, krishta, ghrishta) ; tattu 
(tadita) ; pattu(vartita, patita) ; pettu(vritta) ; mattu, mettu(mar- 
dita) ; kattu(krishta, karshita) ; kittu(karshita) ; kiittu(krishta 5 
kiittha, karshita) ; pettu (prahata). 

(6) Denominative : — ^puttu(cp. puttra) ; mottu(mushtita). 

(20) Mil. 

Past passive participle : — tsandu('^sushta) ; teMu(ti8htita) ; 
t6Mu(dhnshta) ; pendu(pinaddha) ; mandu(*mlshta) ; londu(luta) ; 

etc. 

(21) ndu. 

(ft) Past passive participle :—undu(ushita or *^iishta) ; tsundu 
(*^sushta) ; pandu(phaiita) ; mandn(mlashta) ; vandu(*^pakta) ; tsendu 
(khandita or cchindita) ; tandu(dandita) ; pindu(pishta) ; etc, 

(6) Prefix plus past passive participle : — parundu{paryushita). 
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(22) du. 

(a) Root ; padu(patli) ; pudu(pur) ; ,padu(pat). ' 

(fi) Root plus past: passive participle: — begadu,. beggadu(bMj- 
krita)* ■' 

(c) Past passive participle: — idu, iinudu(hita, *ynta) ; oclii 
(avahata) ; cMmudu{cchindita) ; chedu*{*ccbitta) ; todu(dbrita) ; 
vadii(*mlata) ; vidu(*bhitta). 

(d) Prefix plus past passive participle udu(ut-patita, ut-padita 
or ut-pa^ita) ; nigudu, nivudu(mr-hapita, nivrita, nirvrita, nirvritta) ; 
negadu, nevadii(iiyakkrita 5 nishkrita or nirvartita) ; pogadu, povadii 
(prasasta, prastuta) ; etc, 

(e) Prefix and root plus *at :— uRadu(ucehvas, *at). Or from 
/ ucli-chvasita 

(/) Denominative:— kudu(cp,kuta). 

(^) Avyaya plus root tegadu, tevadu(dhikkrita). 

(23) ddu. 

(а) Past passive participle :—-addu{*ad). 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle : — oddu(upahita). 

(24) nu. 

Denominative: — tenamanu(sayana). 

(25) ntu. 

Past passive participle: — patu{patita). 

(26) tu. 

Past passive participle: — tsatu(sajjita). 

(27) ttu. 

(а) Past passive participle : — attu, hattu(bh.akta) ; ettii(ita) ; 
nattii (*nad, cp. nadana, mumuring) ; mettu(mridita) ; mottu(musliti- 
ta) ; ruttu(ruddiia) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle : — ottu(upahata, uddbata 
or udvartita) ; etc. 

(28) Mu. 

(а) Root plus class suffix ‘a’: — alaMu(ardr) ; tsaMu(sadb); 
indndu(mrid) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle ; — uMu(uddhmata). 
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(cj) Avyaya plus past passive participle : — cliiii(iii{sitkrita or 
singlianita). , , ' 

(29) ndu. 

(а) Root : — kaiidu(krand) ; c}imdu(cchind) ; poiidii(spaiid or 
pad). 

(б) Prefix plus root : — ondu(upapad) ; etc. 

(c) Past passive participle: — kimdii(*krusita) ; kondu(*^kritta} ; 
mrandu(mraksliita or *mrasta). 

(30) ddu. 

Past passive participle addu(ardita or ardrita) ; biddu(*bMdd)^ 
diddu(dhrita) ; ruddu(ruddha) ; etc. 

(31) nu. 

(а) Roots ending in n, n or 1: — anii(an, an) ; kan'u(aksan) ; 
tsanu(chal) ; tinii(trin) ; nanii(sna). 

(б) Root plus class suffix nu or na : — ^konu(krinu) ; dunu(dhunu) : 
etc., . 

(c) Denominative: anu(adhana) ; inu{ijana) ; punu(vahana) ; 
penu (vayana). 

(32) nnu. 

(a) Root plus 5th class suffix : — dunnu{dhunu). 

(b) Past passive participle : — pannu(panna 5 *pad or pat). 

(c) Denominative ennu(helana) ; tannu(tadana) ; etc. 

(33) npu. 

(а) Root plus / ap ’ which is wrongly considered to be the passive 
particle instead of the ‘ya ’ the proper passive particle because it is 
generally found conjoined with it. 

tsanpu(sadh); malanpu(inrid) ; renpu(rich). 

(б) Prefix plus root: — anpu(apahri) ; unpu(upahri) ; etc. 

(c) Noun plus " ap ’ tsenpu(sidhu) ; etc. 

(34) mpu. 

(а) Prefix plus root :~nimpu(nirap) ; pampu(prap) ; etc. 

(б) Root plus ap : — chimpu(cchidap) ; tsampu; sampu{savap) : 
dimpn(di, ap) ; tempu, trempu(trutap) ; dainpu(damsap) ; pempir 
(vridh ap); etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus ap ampu(ajnap) ; etc. 
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(35) pu. 

.(ril Hoot ' plus ' ap ’ aRapn(as) ; kaRapii(krisli) ; tsadupii, 
'c'liiciiipii, clieRapii{ceMd) tsalupu, salupu, saliipii(clial) ; dzarapii 
...(sar) ; tarapii{tri').; t!R'iipu{trisli) ; nadapu, nadiipii(iiat) ; iiaTiiipn(sna):; 
iiii'ii.pii(iiislit or tisiit) ; paRapu(pat) ; paRupii(plial) ; malapu, medupn: 
(mrid) ; mapu(mlas) ; meimpii(manth) ; gilnpu, giRtipu(kship). 

{h) Root and class suffix plus ' ap ’ : — kalapu(cp. kalayati) ; 
"tsoBupu{sri) : etc. 

(c) Nasalized root tanupu (trimp). 

Prefix plus root;— 6pu(avap). 

(e) Prefix and root plus ‘ ap ’ anupu(ajnap) ; nerapu, neRapu 
(nirvart) ; papu(apas) ; etc. 

(/) Past passive participle plus ' ap ’ kadapu(glinata or 
kshata) kedapu(klishta) ; kolupu(krita) ; dulupu, dolupu(dliuta) ; 
nuRupu, nuliipu(nud) ; penupu(pmaddlia). 

(gr) Prefix and past passive participle plus ^ap’: — udupu, 
uhipu(upahata). 

(36) ppu. 

(а) Root plus 'ap*: — ^uppu(usli) ; kappu(cliad) ; guppu(ksMp) ; 
tappu(tar) ; trippu(stri) ; deppu(di^) ; roppu, Ruppu(rud or rush). 

(б) Prefix plus root oppu(avap) ; vippu(vyas) ; etc. 

(37) mbu. 

Prefix and root plus ‘ ap ^ : — pambu(pravritta). 

(38) bbu. 

(a) Root : — gebbu{grah) ; dabbu, dabbu(dali, cp. dahara and 
Oriya dakkucchi, be is calling.) ; drobbu{drimbh). 

(b) Prefix plus root: — prabbu(pravab), pravrit, pravridb or 
'pravad. 

(39) mu. 

{a) Roots in n, mp, mbh, or m ; — 6mu(van) ; tunumu, tuRumu 
ttrimph) ; chiRumu(jrimbh) ; adumu(dam) ; kadumu(kram). 

(b) Prefix plus root in m: — aRumu, alamu(akram) ; usumu(nd- 
yam); orumu(upakram) ; pulumu(pralump). 

(c) Past passive participle ; — gaduriiu(gaditam) ; tsadumuj 
tsaRumu, cbidumu, cbeRumu(cbittam) ; tuRumu(trutitam) ; nomu- 
'{mitam or *nuttam) ; etc. 
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(d) DenominatiTe niilumu(unmuiana) podamii(spliutam) 

etc.' 

(40) mmu. 

(a) Root in m: — •krammii(kram) ; nammu(narm). 

(b) Fast passive participle : — tummii(kshntam). 

(c) Denominative: — cliimmu, jimmn(syandaiiam, seokanam) ; 
pammii(pravartanam) ; prammu{pariveslianam) ; etc. 

(41) yu. 

(а) Roots in s, sh, s, ch, j, ksh : — amayn(maksli) ; arayu(raksli, 
iaksli) ; aiayu(alas) ; aviyu{vrasch) ; id(R)iyn(ris, risk) ; elayu(iask) 
eyu(ish) ; kala(i)yii{krisk, karsk) ; kmiyu(klis or from kkinna) ; kiidiyii 
(kilts); kuyu(kiij) ; keda3m(klis, kris) ; krikkiRiyu(kris kris) ; kroyii 
(krnfick) ; giyu(krisk) ; teyu(tij, tisk) ; d(d)uyn(dnsk) ; dor(R)ayir 
(dris) ; pariya(prisk, prisk) ; paya(bkaj, pams, apfc) ; por(R)a3ai 
(prush) ; pola3ru(x3lusk) ; po3m(pr6ksk, prosk); malayu(mlas) ; mnr 
(R;)iyu(mris) ; E(r)eyn(rick, rij) ; r6yu(rusk, rus) ; la3m(lask, las) 
vre3m{vrasck) ; sola3m(sii-alas) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus root: — arayu(Maksk5 araksk) ; uR(r)iyu(udrich)t 
uliyu(udras) ; odiyu(avadkrisk) ; ola3m(ullas) ; neR(r)ayu(mrvis) : 
bigiyii(vikrisk, vikris) ; bediyu(vidris) ; bel(r)ayii(virack) ; meRajm; 
(vilas) ; valayu(avalask) ; viriyu(virick) ; velayu(vilas). 

(c) Prefix and root plus ' ya ’ : — penayu(pi or apinakya). 

(d) Root plus ‘isk’: — eg(v)ayu(Mk) ; kadiyu(skad) ; kaniyu 
(klam); kamiyu(kram or klam) ; kavi3m(kram) ; guniyu(kvan) ; 
tsadijm, chidiyu(ockid) ; ekenayu(svid) ; ckelayu(ckai) ; ckelayu 
dzadiyu(ckab slath, sratk, sabd) ; n6yu(nud) ; padayu(pad, pat) ; 
madiyu(mri) ; mudiyu(vridk) ; vali3m(vyaris). 

(e) Avyaya plus root : — edayu(prithakkri). 

(/) Avj^aya plus root : — ^solayu(su-alas). 

(g) Protketic ‘ y ' odiyu(uM!) ; mayu(mlai, mla) ; midiyu, 
vidiyu(vidi) ; oliyu(ullu) ; etc. 

(h) Root plus passive ^ ya ’ koyu(krity) ; krayu(griyy) ; m6.yu,. 
(vahy). 

(i) Noun and root ‘sya’ futural: — tadayu(tatastka) ; morayu,. 
mr6yu(mukha ras). . , 

(j) Past passive participle plus ■ isky ’ : — vadiyu(udita). 

(h) Denominative tamyu(triskna) ; puliyu(puti) ; mugiyu- 
monay'ii (mukka). 
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^ (I) AiljectiTe phis 

(m) biiiiya, cp. H. bula. 

(42) yyu. 

(a) Root plus ^ ya ’ krayyu(krisli) ; groyyu(kri^, kruhch) ; 
•dayyii, dayyu(dlirish) ; duyyu^.duyyuidush) ; treyyu(traksli) ; bruyyii 
(bhras) ; etc, 

(43) ru. 

(a) Root in ch, sb, s, r, etc: — amaru{inras, mrash) ; ani(as, 
at) ; kasara(karsli, gharsli) ; keru(gri) ; k6ru(karsh) ; tsura(sush) ; 
talarii, tdru(stri) ; tarn, turii(tri) ; timuru, tivuru(tvar) ; pera(pr!) ; 
pern (Prak. puar) ; varu(vrasch) ; etc. 

{b) Reduplication of root ad(d)aru, aduru(at at) ; etc. 

(c) Root plus 'kri’: — eguru(edii kri). 

(d) Root plus •' ish ^ : — eduru(rudh) ; kamarii(klam) ; ciiiduru, 
cliiRii giRu(chld); todaru(tud) ; padaru(vad); padurii(pat) ; viduru, 
bedani, pirii(bhid) ; maduru(mad) ; mudiirii(vridh) ; musaru, muru 
(mush) ; etc, 

(e) Root plus ' at ’ esaru, esarii(esh) ; kosaru(kimch) ; krumin- 
aru(kram); tsamaru(sam) ; pokaru(bhaj) ; musaru(mus}i) ; vanduru 
(vyadh) ; vadaru, vanaru(vad) ; etc. 

{/) Prefix plus root : — udaru(ud at) ; nimu(vu)ru(nirinris). 

(g) Prefix and root plus ' ish ’ pani(pravrit) ; yesa(sa) ru 
i(vyas) ; etc. 

(h) Prefix piu>s past passive participle plus * at ’ : — onaru, ponaru, 
monaru(opapanna) ; etc. 

(it) Past passive participle : — cliedaru(cchidra) ; etc. 

(J) Past passive participle plus ' ish ’ : — edaru(viddha). 

(h) Past passive participle plus 'at’: — kaduru, kodaru(khadita 
or krita) : kuduru, kuru(krita). 

(I) Denominative : — dakuru(dakshina kri) ; tsamaru(cp. chapeta) . 

(44) Ru. 

(a) Root in s, sh, s, ri, etc :— aRu, aRu{ars) ; emaRu(vismri) ; 
kaRu(kash) ; duRu(dush) ; maRu(mlat§). 

(5) Reduplicated root : — MeRu(ish ish) ; daddaRu(tvar tvar). 

(c) Root plus ' ish ’ echchiRu(vridh) ; krammaRu(kram) ; 
givuRu, giRu, chiRu, jiRu(cchid) ; dzaRu(sri, srav, slath) ; taRu, 
teRu(tri), 

(d) Prefix plus root ; — paRu(prasri). 

(e) Prefix plus root plus * ish ’ : — ^paRu(pravah). 
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(45) RRu. 

(a) Root:— dzuRRu(iush); kuRRu(kui). 

(46) lu. 

(а) Past passive participle : — ^agalu, agulu, au]u(khata, ghata) ; 
adalu, adalu (op. H. dar) ; isadilu(sithilita) ; eehchirilu(*vardliyita) ; 
edalu*(bhitta) ; elu(edhita) ; oralu, R61u(rudita) ; kadalu, kudulu 
(skhalita, skadita, skudita); kanalu, kanarilu (cp. Skt. kanala, shin- 
ing) ; kamalu, kalu, kumulu, kuuiarilu(klaniita) ; kudikilu(skudita) ; 
kuppatilu(gurvita) ; kunimarila(kumphita) ; kusulu, kulu(kanchita) ; 
keralu{kuiita, krudhdha) ; kralu(kranta) ; kruhgilu (krunehita) ; 
kr61u(grihita, krishta) ; chindilu(ochindita) ; chikilu(chakita) ; chitilu, 
chitlu, dilu, dilu, sadalu(Sithila) ; chilu(*chitta) ; tsat(d)ikilu(sadita) ; 
tsalu(sadhita) ; tagulu, tavulu, taulu(sthagLta) ; tar(R)alu, tarlu, 
ter(R)aIu(tarita) ; tulu(dhiita) ; todikilu(ti’utkrita) ; totriIu(t6trita) ; 
dohgilu(taskarita) ; nogulu(nud krita) ; pagulu(bhakta) ; pigulu, 
pilu, pekalu, pegalu, pelu(*bhikta, or bhid krita) ; podalu(vardhita) ; 
poralu, porlu(pravartita) ; pogulu, povulu(pliish krita) ; prelu(*bru- 
ta) ; badalu, vadalu, vadalu, vadulu, vidalu(badhita) ; main, mralu 
(mlata) ; muhgLlu(mukharita) ; mu(mru)chohilu (mushita) ; ragulu(ran- 
jita); R61u(rasita) ; vaRalu(vartita) ; vasulu(apasarita) ; vain, vralu 
(avapata) ; vilu(vihita) ; vidulu, vedalu, velalu(vikrita) ; velikilu 
(bahishkrita) ; vein, vrelu(vidhrita, vivrita) ; s6Iu(4ramita). 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle : — agabbatilu(agurvita). 

(47) llu. 

(a) Past passive participle allu(vallita) ; udikillu(ushnikrita) ; 
egasillu{eshkrita) ; kantagillu(kantkita) ; kattarillu, tattarillu(tvari- 
ta) ; kramniarillu(krainishita) ; gilu(kshata, kshipta); gunugillu(khun- 
jita, kuiicMta) ; chippillu(kshipta) ; chemmagillu(tTin krita); tsallu, 
chellu(taladillu, chalita) ; tsagillu(sadh krita) ; tsoppillu, dzobbillu 
(kshubhita); thavanillu(sthanita) ; dullu, doliu(Sithilita) ; tarasillu 
(dharshita) ; tuppatiliu(tarpita) ; totrilla(trutita) ; t61agiliu(dhrita 
krita, tarita krita) ; dandasillu(dandita) ; daddaRillu, daddirlu(tras- 
ta); durapillu(*dushapita) ; dusikiilu(dushkrita ); dupillu, dupatillu 
(trishapita) ; nitrillu(nishthita) ; ' pikkatillu(prithakkrita, vardhita) ; 
ehippillu(cchidapita) ; pellagniu(ppthakkrita) ; bandigillu(bandi- 
krita) ; banagillu(balatkrita) ; bit agillu(prithakkrita) ; bendagillu 
(*bhind krita); beggillu, beggadillu(bharjita) ; bollu(*bruta) ; bora- 
gillu (cp. H. bolta); mandatillu(mandita) ; mampillu(niadapita) ; 
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metillii(iiiaMta) ; moratiilu(mukliarita) ; . Rantilhi, rollu(ratita) ; 
ioggadiiiii(riigna, ^rogita) ; samiagiliLi(slaksn!kiita) ; sompillu (cp. 
siinclara) ; heclicMilu, heelic}iirillii{YarciMta) ;„etc. . 

{b) Prefix plus past passive participle: — avatiilu'(apatita) ; 
iiPadillu(:ucofiasita) ; iisarillu(utsarita) ; edagillii(vidlirita) ; emaRillii 
(visniarita) ; oddagillu, ottagiliu, ottiilu(upaliata) ; ollagilln(upahrita) ; 
otdllii, 6liatiilu(avalirita) ; odigilluv dragillu(avaMta) ; depparilk 
: (*apaditaforlpaiina); paridliavillu(paristhata) ; pallati!lii(paryasta) ; 
payagillu(apasta) ; etc. ' i 

Past passive- participle : — talu(sthata, dlirita). 

Fast passive participle :—kuliu, kru|lii(karsita) ; trellii(triitita) 
trullii(dripta) ; veliu{vidlirita)'; sailii(slatMta).., ' 

(50) vu. 

. {(t) Softening of final ngu and gii (of Tel , rts. .see (6) -and (1) 
above) : — aRuvu(ris). ; aluvu(rusli) ; uduvii{avaiiri) : uvn(iidvij) ; 
esavo(esh) ; oduvu{vardh) ; osavii(iipas) ; dvu(udahri) ; cheriivii- 
(chaksh); clielavu(oebid) ; tsaduvu(sabd) ; tadavu(tad) ; taiavu(tri) ; 
tavu{stliag) ; tod.Uvu{dh.rita) t.ravu(trisli) ; ta(tra)vvu{taksli,' 
traksh); etc. 

(6) Root . — avu(bhu,;Prak.. ho, .6, a u). 

(51) ; VVU. V . 

(a) ovvii(udaliri).; kavvu (cp., kavala, a morsel); kivvii(kiis) ;. 
oMvvii(ccMdap) ; travvu, trevvu{traksh). 

^ , (52) su. 

There are no roots in Telugu ending in 'sn’, but one such 
.‘sarasu ’ has been recorded/ This may after all be a Hindiisthmi! 
verb and perhaps is to be connected with Skt. sarasa or sadrisa. 

9. It will be seen from the detailed examination made above 
of Telugu verbal bases that every one of the endings can be 
accounted for on a Prakritic basis. Students of Prakrit literature 
and grammar can easily see that each of the changes indicated 
above is such as can be shown to follow the laws of change operating 
in the Prakrit. The examples given can in many cases be paralleled 
from one or other of the Prakrits but the predominant feature 
will be found to accord with the Apabhramsa form of the Prakrit in 
so far as every one of the forms in Telugu ends in ‘u\ This is 
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prominent in Sindhi and some other modern Aryan langnages. The 
course and development of Telugu, as, in fact, of any language 
whatsoever, is very composite and complex, and requires great 
patience and perseverance to unravel all the ramifications of the 
various Prakritic elements that have contributed to the structure of 
the language. Some attempt had been made by Telugu grammarians 
to indicate the Prakritic origin of a few words in Telugu. Their 
investigation was limited only to the affinities of these words among 
the six main Prakrits generally dealt with in Prakrit grammars 
which were written at a time when all touch with the living Prakrits 
was lost. Even now, our sources for the study of the Prakrits are 
mostly of the same character, but we are in a better position now be- 
cause the principles of modern philology will help us a great deal in pro- 
ceeding niiicii f urther than the ancient grammarians could have gone. 

10. The examples given above may not in all cases be correct, 
but they should be taken only as indications of the way in which to 
pursue the investigation in the matter. It is in the very nature of 
things impossible to find the exact Prakrit equivalents of Telugu 
basic forms because Telugu is a living language and embraces all the 
aspects of human life, while such extant Prakrit literature as we 
possess is concerned mostly with a particular phase of it. Much of 
the vocabulary, therefore, of the Prakrits is hidden from us and 
it may be suggested that the original living Prakrit words and forms 
still parade before us in a much disguised form. It would be 
the task of modern philology to find them out. It will not do 
to turn our faces from this problem but a serious attempt has to be 
made to see if it is possible to bring the Dravidian languages in line 
with the other modern Aryan languages of India. There will be time 
enough to resort to extra-Indian affinities if this hypothesis falls to 
the ground. My purpose in presenting this paper before the scholars 
assembled here is certainly not to claim finality to my views, but 
only to draw pointed attention to a point of view which has either 
been completely neglected or treated with scant courtesy since the 
time of Caldwell. The humble effort made in this paper will have 
been amply rewarded if others also take up the problem and work 
in the same direction, so that it will become possible to exchange 
views, which is, after all, the purpose of this Conference. 
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THE WHISPERED VOWELS IN INDO-ARYAN. 

Babubam, Saksena, M.A.5 DXitt., 

Reader in Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, 

1. The single final vowels of Sanskrit and Prakrits have left 
no trace in Modern Indo- Aryan except in Kasmiri, Sindhi, Maithili, 
Awadhi, and Singhalese ^ where they are found as very short vowels 
indicated in transcription by being written above the line, e.g. : 

Skt. aksi, Pkt. akkhl, Pj- akkh, H, GJ. M. 3g. Ukh Sgh. dsa; 
while K, ach% S. aM% Mth. Aw. ukh\ Skt. mM, Pkt. rattl, H. Gj. 
M. Bg. Np. rat, Gy. rat, Sgh. rd ; while K. rdtU, S. Mth. Aw. rdP ; 
Skt. phalam, Ap, phalu, H. phal, Gj. M, phal while S- Aw. Mth. 
phar^ ; Skt. dugdham, Ap. duddhu, Pj. duddh, H. Gj. M. dudh while 
S. dudh^ , Aw . Mth. dudh^ , S^. dud'^ . 

2. It appears that as is the case in Modern Indo- Ary an, in 
anterior stages also of Indo- Aryan final vowels were shorter in 
quantity than the corresponding vowels in initial and medial posi- 
tions. They would thus have a little different development from 
that of vowels in other positions and would gradually disappear. 
Thus -i would become -i, i and then disappear, -d becomes -o or -u, 
then u and zero. Final -u is found in the inscriptions and texts 
of Marathi up to the 16th century.^ Similarly they are found in the 
old records of other languages.^ It is certain, therefore, that the 
languages which preserve them are more conservative in this respect 
than fche others. Even in the same language some dialects (e.g. 
the Western dialects of Awadhi) may preserve them longer than the 
others (e.g. the Eastern dialects of Awadhi). This particular feature, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a factor in determining the grouping 
of languages. 


1 Vide Bloch: Langue Marathe, p. 54 (who quotes Geiger for Singhalese), 
Chatterji : Origin and Development of Bengali, p. 150 (who quotes Grierson for 
Kashmiri, Maithili, and Sindhi), and Baburam Saksena : J.A.S.B., 1922, p. 305, 
for Awadhi. 

2 Vide Bloch : Langue Marathe, p. 54, where he cites sd.mtu sdmantah from 
a text of the loth century. 

3. Vide Chatterji, ibid., p. 150: ‘Five hundred years ago final vowels were 
pronounced in Bengali-’ 
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111 Padmavata and Ramacharitamanasa, texts of old Awadlii of 
the 16th century, we find final -i and -u as regular full vowels as is 
proved by their forming a syllable for the sake of metre. In Indra* 
vati, a text later than Padmavata by 200 years, however, we find 
rati and mtirati of Padmavata transcribed as rMa and H 

final -i changed into -a ? I maintain that here there is a case of the 
loss of -i. What appears as -a is nothing, our orthography does 
not make any distinction between a final consonant on one hand 
and a final consonant plus -a on the other. Similarly wherever 
we find final -a in place of -i or -u we have reason to presume that 
-a there represents merely the explosion of the previous consonant. 

3. What are these very short vowels of Modern Indo-Aryan ? 
I think that wherever they exist to-day they have no vocalisation, 
they exist only in whisper. This is true with regard to Awadhi. 

I had an opportunity of making an investigation into these 
vowels at the Phonetics Laboratory, University College, London. 
The results show that in my dialect of Awadhi (as far as my speech 
is concerned and it is the speech of a resident of Lakhimpur, nor- 
mally) final i, u, e, o coming after consonants have no individuality 
of their own, as the apparatus does not record anything for them. 
They seem to have merged into the explosion of the consonant 
preceding them. When we look at the inscriptions of jdt\ jiat\ 
and we vainly look for waves at the end of these words in 
order to locate the vowel. Is it entirely absent from these words ? 
No. We have a distinct acoustic impression. Besides there is 
the consciousness of the speaker. The vowel, therefore, exists only 
in whisper. 

4. A vowel is a sound in w-hich the vocal cords are closely put 
together and have an amount of stretch which makes the breath 
vibrate and produce a musical note. In the resonance chamber the 
tongue does not come into contact with the palate and thus a more 
or less free passage is left for the air to pass unobstructed. The 
quality of the vowels is distinguished on account of the position 
of the tongue. In mere aspiration the vocal cords are wide apart 
and the loose position of the tongue leaves an entirely free passage 
for the air. Whisper differs from either of these. In it the vocal 
cords are closely put together but a small triangular space is left 
at their base for the passage of air. There is no stretch of the 
cords and hence there is no vibration or musical note. The 
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resonance chamber assumes the various positions for pronouncing the 
full sounds of normal speech but as the passage of breath is restricted 
and the vocal cords are not functioning, MI sounds are not heard. 
Still as the resonance chamber is making the same efforts and as 
some air is passing through, sounds are heard and distinguished in 
whisper. 

A regular vowel has two characteristics, viz. (1) in proaouncing 
it a free passage is left in the buccal cavity for the passing out of 
air, and (2) the vocal cords are in vibration. In the case of a 
whispered vowel, however, the second characteristic is absent. For 
the speech in whisper it does serve the whole function of a vowel. 

5. As stated above (sec. 3) in Awadhi i, u, e, and 0 come after 
consonants. The resonance chamber does not make any difference 
ill position for pronouncing 0 and exploding a consonant. The tongue 
is in a lax central position in both the cases. The acoustic effect 
also is the same. Hence it is not possible to say definitely whether 
0 exists in Awadhi. As shown above, the apparatus is not a help. 
The inscriptions which were taken, sometimes show two or three 
v<.)wel waves and sometimes nothing. I should, therefore, say that 
there are only three whispered vowels in Awadhi : i, e, and u. These 
in Awadhi occur at the end of a word and do not make a syllable, 
unlike Japanese^ where they occur medially and do make a syllable. 
They are found after consonants only and never after a vowel. They 
have a stronger individuality after a voiced consonant than after a 
breathed one. A whispered vowel gives place to an ordinary full 
vowel when it is followed by a voiced consonant of a place of 
articulation different from that of the consonant which precedes 
it, e.g. marj gd becomes mari gay and when the elision of a medial 
vowel makes the consonant preceding the whispered vowel a conjunct 
one, e.g. yndrati becomes mdrti* 

6. The ephemeral existence of the whispered vowel is further 
marked by the modifications it undergoes in sandhi position. When 
it stands between two consonants having the same place of articula- 
tion, it is elided,, e.g. : 

hhdgi gawdy>hhdggawdy sdgy,Jchdisi'>sdk]chdisi, Ichatiya Ice Icirdwdy^ 
khatiyakkirdwd, tlni ddi'>tlndm^ bhdtip ndl hai>hhdnnd% hai^ kdhe 
se sdnly^kdhe ssdnl. 


1 Vide Edwardes: Phonetiqne Japanese^ §25. 
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If a whispered vowel is followed by h- and h- by a vowel different 
from the whispered vowel in quality, i or e is replaced by y and u 
by w and this y or w comes after h-, e.g. : 

jdfd hai>jdthyai, raja Ice hdtM^rdjakkhyUtMs sUcn, hisabu'^ 
sSchwisdby, 

7. The existence of these final very short vowels as vowels in 
whisper only in Awadhi raises a strong presumption that where 
they exist in other Indo-Aryan they are merely whispered vowels. 
They may be existing in some dialects of such languages as deny 
their existence. For instance, Dr. T. N. Dave, a resident of Kathia- 
war, w^ho was working with me at the University College, London, 
told me that they existed in his dialect of Gujarati. This proves 
the necessity of closer examination of the Indo-Aryan languages, 
particularly of the dialects, with the facilities afforded by Experi- 
mental Phonetics. 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM^ TODA: 'V ; 

Pbof. SuNiTi Kumar Chattebji, 
CalmttaUiviversity. 

§ 1 . Toda is an interesting Dravidian language belonging to 
tlie Soutbern group of Dravidian. It is fast approaching extinctionj 
only so few as 663 persons in and around Ootacamiind having 
returned this language as their mother-tongue in the Census of 1921. 
The Toda people (with the exception of the very small children and 
babies) are ail bilingual or polyglot, speaking in addition Badaga and 
Tamil, and their number is decreasing. There has been a little 
study of their language (e.g. by G. U. Pope in a brief outline of 
grammar in W. E. Marshairs ‘ A Phrenologist among the Todas 
London, 1873>, and by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in his well-known work 
on the Todas, London, 1906; and Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s very interesting article on the Tamil affinities of 
Toda and on Toda migrations appeared in the Madras New India for 
June 9 and 12, 1925 — to which my attention was kindly drawn by 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala). Unfortunately this interesting little 
speech, preserving, it seems, some very old forms, and claimed to be 
very closely related to both Kannada and Tamil, has not been dealt 
with in the LSI., which quotes only G. U. Pope’s views on the 
language published in 1873 and quoted by Caldwell in his Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, No Toda text is given in 
that work. 

§2. Last year (Autumn of 1929) in the course of a little tour 
in Southern India I visited Ootacamund and stayed there for a few 
days, and with the help of some local friends I was enabled to take 
down in phonetic transcription a few short texts in Toda. The Story 
of the North W ind and the Sun was translated into Toda with the 
help of some Todas by Mr. Premananda Sath Bharathi, a Tamil 
gentleman working as a Hindu missionary among the Todas, and 
the story as well as a short conversation (also done into Toda by the 
same gentleman with the help of his Toda friends) was repeated to me 
by a Toda man, after whose pronunciation I took down the trans- 
cription, I worked without any theory or any notions of ortho- 
graphy for the language, as I had never before read any Toda 
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gmmnmr or text aiid liad no knowledge about its sounds. Before I 
actually went to a Toda mmd or group of huts and beard the 
language, a Tamil servant had told me that the Toda talk sounded 
like izbiz4zbtz Mid certainly the ^ and 2 sounds do appear to be 
prominent, when the language is compared with Tamil, for instance. 
Later on I could consult two Toda texts in the Roman character, 
one a version of the parable of the Prodigal Son and the other a 
Toda song, from the volume of Texts of Passages in the Vernaculars 
of the Madras Presidency taken down in gramophone records for the 
LSL and published in 1927 by the Government of Madras. But 
I have not allowed my texts to be influenced in any way by these 
Roman transcriptions. The texts that I took down are given below, 
in the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. 

Toda appears to be exceedingly elusive in its sounds. The 
following points noted below appeared to me to be remarkable. One 
sitting of about three hours was all that I could manage, and I 
could speak with the Toda person, whose pronunciation I sought to 
record, only through Mr. Bharathi. Closer and repeated observation 
and some acquaintance with the language can only give better 
results. My subject (as is usual in such circumstances) seemed 
always to be only too willing to agree with me when I repeated some 
sounds or words after him, to make sure I was taking down correctly. 

Vowels, [a:] is a back sound, almost indistinguishable from 
[ 0 :]. I have taken it down as [a :], but at places [ 0 :] or [ 0 ] in my 
transcription may perhaps for the sake of uniformity be rendered by 
[a:], taking the very low-back value of this sound. 

[m] does not seem to be as spread out as in Tamil ; probably it 
is best written [u] in all cases. ' ' 

[i] is a proper high sound in strong syllables only. Finally it 
seems to be brought down to [s], 

[s] in weak syllables seems to become reduced to [a]. In some 
verb forms, my subject seemed to pronounce the same word at times 
with [e] and again with [©]. , 

Contiguity of a nasal nasalises a vowel. 

Off-glide [a] and sometimes [ra] or [u] are heard in slow and 
deliberate speech ; in quick speech they do not occur. 

It seems that the language unvoices at least one vowel, [s], 
and that in connection with [y]. Thus, a form like [kyettetuitci] = open^ 
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ing and talcing away sounded at first like [krststuiccfi], and then again 
like [krsttetuiccji] ; and the Toda speaker assented to my [ksrssns], 
[ksrSsiii] and [krene] as well as [krsne] being each correct — I have 
consequently tentatively put it down as [kysme]. Similarly, a place 
name which is written usually as Kehkerimand I was inclined to take 
down at first as [kejksermoddr], but probably it is [krsks*rmottr], as 
I have taken down. It seems this unvoiced [s] occurs in initial 
syllables with a [k] sound, and with the [k] there is in addition an 
unvoiced [y] sound. What I have put down as [erStci] ^a^^^has been 
given the Gramophone Record Text in Romanisation as edshi : prob- 
ably it is [irtci]. It may be that it is originally an unvoiced vocalic 
[r]. But I confess this has been a puzzle which I have not been able 
to solve : and the only excuse I have is that my subject could 
not be questioned more closely, and he was too pliant to insist 
upon a correct rendering of his sounds by myself. At times the 
[|] appeared to me to be rather close and I had to hesitate whether 
to write [§] or [§]. 

As regards consonants : final [kh] occurred at times to be inter- 
changed with the velar spirants [x, g] : thus [kudpokh]=t<;^i7€ disput- 
ing was also pronounced as [kudpox^“] and as [kudpog^T. Possibly 
the actual sound is an afiricate-~[kx], which can be voiced inter- 
vocally. The word [odig9i}itci]= shopped was also given as [odimuitoi]. 

The sound of [^] is similarly probably an affricate [t^], both 
interdental, resulting from a strongly aspirated [th]. 

Intervooal [1] in quick speech may become [d]; intervocal or 
final [d] remains [d], does not alter to [r] as in other Indian 
languages ; and [ttr] can be clearly made out only inter vocally : else 
it becomes almost indistinguishable from [tt] {[ttr] is the long 
affricate sound of an alveolar [t] + a spirant [r], which is found in 
Tamil, and occurs also in English as in trial, tribe, etc.). 

[c] and [j] are found, the [c] often was mistaken for [tj*]. [j] and 
[dj] seem to be interchangeable. 

[j] is rarely an on-glide : we have [erm] buffalo, not [jertu], but 

I heard [jettuidarled] 

A palatal vowel slightly palatalises following [rs] and [J] : 
[pirsum] is rather like [pirjSjQin], and the [J] in [kuduijpims] is almost 
Hke the 2 cA-laute of German, [rs] can become voiced to [rz] ; and 
it would seem the [s] in the language is rather like [sj. 
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L The Story of the North Wind and the Sun. 

X)irsum o#ind karttrram o:r Jettiada : led 

Sun-and North Wind-and who who-is-great 

kiidoijpims: kutci. kudpokh e : dutt# kubli 

began quarrelling disputed. While-disputing man-one blanket 

po : ts( 0 )tji][i (po : tsci) olar potci. a6 po : t(^^)t)oi kubli 
wfapped-in road came. He wrapped blanket 

k|:sttetoitoi jettnida : lo5i. ka:ttr uppum ettumtoi. 

open-and-takmg away that-is-a-big-man. Wind much blew. 

uppum ka:ttx tuksrzuitci, po:t(e)kulji 

much wind blew very hard, big-cloth{=wrapper) 

tett(9) po : ts9S]3mjs. ka:ttr odigaoitci, uppum pirs itt(9)uitoi. 

began4o4ighten. Wind stopped, much Sun shone. 

kubli po : thky^'iis : t^|tuurspinjs, ka :ttr pirsk 

blanket cover -could-not tooh-ojf. Wind to4he-Sun 

erstci (§|’{s)tce), ‘ni:5o:n ettxuda : lo5oi/ 
said, ^ thou alone art great,* 

ll, A Conversation. 

1 . ni : a : rjo^i V — o: n o : loSoDsns. 

Who are you I am a (Toda) man. 

2. ninn(9) i: usr(tn)? — sn ps : r (=snbs : r) kAl. 

Your what namel My name {is) Kal. 

3. ni: s:l uldi uldji ? — o:n kygksrmottr ulSuins: 

You where are {live?) 1 at-Kekkerimand :.am. 

4. o:i thAj mokh ettudo ? — o:n arjans, pAttbnur udi 

Men women how many ? 1 know-not, ten-hundred are. 

5. ni: innigslts kr^tcs (krstjjs) ? — erui udi, parj 

You what-work dot. buffaloes are, milk 

kArd(0)ppemi. 
we milk. 

6. nin s(w)o : mi i : usr(iu) ? — emmon o : duoi s(^' )o : mi 

Your God what-namel We all-creating Ood 

koj mogaspsmi. 
hand fold {^worship). 
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7, . ni : in (sn) thettrinji f—emmon nrski " thettrpsmi, ' pArJ 
You what eat I We rice we-eat, milk 

mo| utpsmi, pniatli muttai ini:n t^nnsmi, tkettr togejs. 
Imtier-milk drink, meat eggs fish don't eat, eat cannot, 

8. 0 : 1 kedaiDoi Jsgosci ? — erin pAtcis, ki: p 

Man if -dead what do Buffalo seize, catch 

nurjpomi, kjAttr kudniirjpami t(li)ittik(®) 

(ind-we-puU-doion { = kiU), dead-body we4ake into4he’‘fire 

stt^wjpomi, kuclikksdami (kudikka idami). 
burn, in-the-grave we-don't-put, 

Mar( 0 )n( 0 )noi ksdk ertn 

On the sraddha-day {after 3 months) the funeral ceremony buffalo 

pxiccpami. 
we catch. 




A PHONETIC TEANSCRIPTION FROM MEWARl OF 

UDAIPUR. 


Prof. Stjniti Ktjmab Chattebji, 

Oalcutta University. 

Ill October 1930 while on a trip to Udaipur I was enabled through 
the courtesy of my host Mr. Hamath Sinh Mehta to obtain a 
phonetic transcription from Mewari. The text is a translation of 
the Btory of the North Wind and the Sun, and the translation was 
made in consultation with some of the employees of Mr. Mehta who 
are literate but not too much at home in Hindi. Hindi as the 
literary language is profoundly modifying the dialects of Rajasthan, 
and the younger generation (at least among the upper classes) are 
not always sure of their hold on the dialect. The dialect is the usual 
Marwari or Eastern form of Rajasthani, 

The vowel system is simple enough, and does not call for much 
observation: only we have [se] for final [e], and [s] for earlier [aij. 
The use of the glottal stop for the pan-Indian [fi], and the shifting 
of the interior glottal stop from [fi] as well as of the glottal stop accom- 
paniment of the interior voiced impiosives [g’ 15’ d’ d’ b’] which 
are the substitutes in this dialect for the voiced aspirates, to the head 
of the word, are noteworthy features. This sort of treatment of 
the aspirates in NIA. has been discussed by me in a separate paper : 
The Becursives in Indo- Aryan in the ‘ Bulletin of the Linguistic 
Society of India’, Lahore, 1931. 

[cj] and [15] are the usual palatal affricates. Other remarkable 
things are the use of [ii] for initial [s], the slightly palatalised pro- 
nunciation of [s] as [sj], and the alteration of interior [1] to [r], as 
in [colua]. The stress seems to be as in Hindustani. 

utri: uajro o:r fiurAj 5 (fiuru|3) Ani ua-t pAr g’AgAi* r’Aja ?a: » 
ks apa doja‘mssQ kun j 3 oruan ^s*, Atraim^ e*k gArAm pAccJheuQro 
^orjo tliAko e-k gela-tru a*J nikljo. auq- doja^mse js ts* ^ui: , ks go 
p’sli uAni gela*truro pAccfheuoro uta*ruai legjo, u’oi UAtto goruan 
fiAmgjo gauega . to uajro gorsH cjarua (cjalua) logo. gj5 gjo 
uajro gorsQ cjarua logo, tjo tjo uA^i gela*trp pAccJheuoranes 
katho lApe-tto gAjo . a'khirm^ uajro apani- kosjisj oJho:r didi . 
gAdifiurug te:gisQ nikljo, to g’Atsti u’Aui (uAni) gela*tru pAccJheuoro 
uta*r Fido . uAni ua*tsQ uajranae ma*nno pArjo ks doja*m^ fiurugro 
So:r uAtto 





THE DIALECTS OF THE KHA^lLl GROUP. 

{Summary) 

Dr. aSibdheshwab Vabma. 

The dialects of the Kha^ali group, discovered by the present 
writer in the summer of 1930, are spoken in a valley near the Chenab 
in the Udhampur District of Jammu Province, and about 20 to 30 
miles from Bhadarwah. Hitherto it has been supposed that " Bhadar- 
wah! or Kashmiri ’ is the dialect of this valley, which I may call 
the Baggi valley, although it is officially known as Marmat-Gallian 
and Budhar. 

Five main dialects and two sub-dialects are spoken in this valley : 

(1) Khasali, (2) Budhari (including High Budhari, Low Budhari, 
and Naia Budhari, (3) Marmati, (4) Sundhlasi, (5) Seutl. 

The number of speakers is more than two thousand, about 1,500 
being the speakers of Khasali. 

Phonetically, Budhari preserves a vocalic system anterior to 

that of Bhadarwahi. The dialects of the Kha^. group have no mixed 

% 

vowels as Bhadarwahi has, but each dialect seems to preserve the 
relics of an independent Vowel-system. The most interesting of 
these is ^eutf, which has a striking tendency for the contraction 
and SchwundsUife of vowels. Thus the Seuti phrase for ' the nurses 
came ’ is M I, while for the singular ‘ the nurse came it has, like 
many other dialects, ddi di. 

Grammatically, the Dative case postposition in these dialects 
is nl, while in Bhadarwahi it is jo. The dialects have a particular 
case which may be called the ^ Prepositional Dative which affects 
the ' aspects of the verb ’ and its use is thus somewhat parallel to 
the Slavonic Verb. 

All these dialects, except Budhari, have the neuter gender, 
though in varied degree. There is a distinction of gender even 
in Personal Pronouns. 

Budhari, in some respects, is the most complicated of these 
dialects, for it is a caste-language, and men living in the same street 
have sometimes different grammatical forms. Budhari has entirely 
discarded the plural number in the oblique cases of nouns. 
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These dialects hare a peculiar Pluperfect form atthl, which , 
however, is iiideclinabie, and can be used only for the second or the 
third person. * ^ 

The siibjunctiYe and the conditional have also several varieties. 
Some are declined in the ' probable ’ sense, and others in the ' perhaps ' 
sense. , 

These dialects, along with Bhadarwahi, have evolved a passive 
voice w^hich may be called the ‘Absolute Passive’. It cannot be 
used with the Agent Case. The action in this Passive is spontaneous 
or involuntary, not under the control of any agent. 

The vocabularies of these dialects have a special bearing on the 
history of Sanskrit and on general Linguistics. Thus some of them 
preserve the following ivords : — 
mmd—jesLV 

2Msnu — to stand the sight of 
dliavrnu— to run 
hirnu — a lamb 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF EORATHI ' DIALECT. 
D. R. Mankad. 


I. ■ 

Gujarati language is spoken to-day in many distinct dialects,^ 
out of which the provincial dialect spoken by the people occupying 
the province called Sorath is, for many reasons, greatly interesting to 
a philologist. The pure Sorathi dialectal variations, which may be 
noticed to-day, are mostly to be found in the spoken language of 
Kathis, Ahers or Ayars, Charanas, Mers, and other tribes. There is 
also a considerably extensive literature expressed in this mixed 
dialect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately being published by 
Mr. J. K, Meghani.^ That these people have, often, preserved forms 
and words almost in their Prakrit and Apabhramsa stage, can be 
ascertained even by a cursory knowledge of the dialect. A detailed 
study of this dialect shows that it is considerably influenced by 
Sindhi, Kaohhi, Marawadi, and slightly by Hindi.® 


2. See specimens given by Sir George Grierson in LSI,, Voi. IX, Part II. 

2 Specially his Basadharas, Baharavatias, Radhiaii Rat, and Rtugito which 
last presents some very interesting philological (chiefly phonetic) variations. 

S Duhas like : — " 

g <fr ^ 

g %% (KSthiSwadi Doha by Raiohum, 

p.57) 

and 

WfiX ' 

sff 

WWW (Sorathi B, i, appendix) 

may be taken as complete remnants of Kachhi dialect, though the instrumental 
in the first duho is purely Gujarati. But, even otherwise many terminations 
directly imported from Kachhi (which is nothing els© but a dialect of Sindhi) are 
found interspersed all throughout the literature. Gen. change of neuter into 
masculine gender, etc., are some instances in point. Marawadi influence is more 
marked in marriage songs, which forms a special collection in Meghani’s 
44 
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TMs complex nature -of this half-deTeloped dialect necessitates 
a brief inquiry into the antecedents of the people whose vehicle of 
exjiression it has been for a long time. 

First, then, to consider about Kdthis, Campbell states that they 
came to Ktthiawad (cir. 1400 A.D.) from Sind through Cutch. He 
also narrates that the Kathis themselves preserve a tradition showing 
their origin from the blow of stick by Karna, at the time of Virata’s 
Gograhana, in Mbh. story. Some aec. to Campbell, may be connected 
with Kathmandu, the Capital of Nepal. 

Captain Wilberforce-Beil, too, says^ ^They are generally 
supposed to have migrated from Sind to Kachh w^here they settled 
at Pava and afterwards in Sorath at Thto.’ He also notices the 
legendary origin in the Mbh. incident. 

It is patent at this stage to point out that Mbh. knows no such 
incident and that the legend owes its origin probably to the common 
instinct on the part of the most of the present tribes of oonnecting 
themselves with some illustrious ancient ancestors. 

It seems that at the time of Alexander’s invasion, a people 
named by the Greeks as Kathaioi dwelt on the Indus banks, w^hom 
the Cambridge History of India ^ takes to be Kshatriyas, pointing 
out at the same time that the general designation of the w^arrior 
caste seems to be applied, in this case to a particular people. 

Dr. Macdoneli,® speaking about the Katlias of the famous Kathaka 
Sakha, states that they are now mostly seen in Kashmere, but in the 
time of Greeks they were in the Punjab and Kashmere. But he has 
cited no authority for this statement. Probably he also had the 
above Kshatriya-Kathaioi theory in view. This error of the identi- 
fication betw^een Kshatr^a and Kathaioi was probably due to Mc- 
Crindle, who equated^ the Kathaioi wdth Kshatriyas. That this 
was erroneous w^<as pointed out by Prof. S. Majumdar Shastri in his 
notes on the text of McCrindle, thus ^ ‘ The Kathioi were the 

cbundadi. Gen. Xl^ change of W to are comparatively frequent. Hindi 

influence is not so marked. Gen. '^T is of course seen, but otherwise it is very 
rare. 

^ The History of Kathiawad^ pp. 67-68. » VoL I, p, 349. 

^ His, of Samhrit Literature^ p, 175. 

7 McOrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ftolemy. Ed. by S. Majumdar 
Shastri, pp, 157-58. 

^ Ihid,^ p, 375. 
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Kantlias (Panin! 4, 20) or Krathas {MahdbMraia VIII, 85, 16). , 
To take it as Kskatriyas as has been done by Dr. McCrindle and in 
Camb. H.I. (VoL I) is not very satisfactory. For the word Kshatriya 
does: not refer to any particular nation or tribe,, but is the' common 
name for ail the' warrior tribes or castes.’ 

But in his discussion about the Kathaioi, McCrindle regarded 
them as givers of the names ^ 'Kathis, Kathi, Kathias, Katris, 
Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, Kattais, Kattaks, and others. One of 
these tribes, the Kathis, issuing from the lower parts of the Punjab, 
established themselves in Saurashtra and gave the name of Kathia- 
wad to the great peninsula of Gujarat.’ 

The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives for 
the origin of the Kathis Kathaioi, if we believe in McCrindle and 
Kaiithas or Krathas according to Dr. S. Majumdar Shastri. Their 
origin from the Kanthas would seem to be borne out by the still 
existing name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Ban of Gutch.^^ 
Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrindle identified 
it with the present ' Gulf of Kachh But for the very reason that 
the shore was known as Kanthi to Ptolemy, the name Kanthal 
or Kanthi was not given by the Kathis, thus leaving us nowhere. 

But there is still another line of argument, which probably leads 
us nearer the origin of the Kathis. McCrindle in the long list of 
the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived from or 
akin to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks. If there be any connection 
between Kathaioi, Kattaks, and our Kathis, the matter, I think, can 
still be pushed earlier. In the Vedic times there was a Kathaka Sakha, 
which gives us a Samhita and an Upanisad; and it seems to be 
probable, at least philologically, that our Kathis were perhaps 
connected with these Kathas. That the Kathas occupied the Punjab 
once, according to Macdonell lends further support to the identifica- 
tion, as Kathis also are said to have migrated from almost the same 
districts. 

But for our purpose of philological investigations, it is quite 
sulfieient that the Kathis came into Kathiawad, from Sind via Cutch. 

^ ~~~~ , ■■ 

McCrindle has blundered here. It is Kathiawad that is Peninsula and 
not G-iijarat. 

It is, however, possible that the word Kanthal is to be derived from 
Kantha or K:Snthi=shore. . 

^2 IbicL, p. 158. 
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hjars, or Ihirs, another tribe, whose dialect we are ■ going to 
investigate, are a wandering pastoral people,, mostly moving from 
one place to another for pastures new,, for their cattle. , , They,. are 
said to have formed marital connections with, Rajput tribes . .like 
Bolankis, Valas, and Paramarsd^: Captain Wilberforce-Bell points 
out : ‘ Ptolemy, the Greek, mentions them as Ahiriya which seems 

to be incorrect as there is no mention of the Ahiriya in Ptolemy . 
But he, like Campbell, notices that the.Ahirs formerly lived on the 
banks of the Indus and in all i^robability migrated to Saurashtra 
with the influx of the Mahomedans in Sind from Persia. While W<. 
Crooke,^® finds their connection with Abars, a scythic tribe as affirmed 
by some, less plausible. Their matrimonial relations with the 
Rajputs indicate that they were once a ruling and fighting race. 
In Mahabharata there is ample evidence to this efiect.^'^ Naknla 
in his Digvijaya had to defeat Abhiras, settled on the banks of 
the Indus (Sindhukulasamasrita). They are said to have been 
reduced to the present servile condition as a result of the extirpation 
of all the Kshatriyas by Parasurama,^® prior to which legendary 
incident they were Kshatriyas. That they were connected with 
Aioi mentioned by Ptolemy may be likely ; but though the connec- 
tion of serpent-worship with Aioi seems to be quite possible, same 
cannot be positively affirmed of the Ahirs who were originally 
called Abhiras wffiioh form of the word is a philological handicap for 
connecting them with Ahis, who are certainly to be seen in Rgveda. 

Even these Ayars are said to have come to Sorath from Sind, 
via Cutcli. 

Chdrarbaa, another tribe using Sorathi, are known to have been 
intimately connected-'^ with both the Kathis and Ayars and thus 
must have come to Kathiawad with them. 

Eor MerSi a tribe also using this dialect I would simply 
refer to Indian Antiquary, June, 1922, where following Br. 
Bliagawanlal Indraji, they are identified with the Maitrakas, and 
Mihirs.*^ They also must have come through Sind. 

Gujarat Sarvasamgraha, p. 104. 

14 op. cit., p. 63. 15 op. cit., p. 53. 

15 E.R.E. i, 232 cp. however Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay ':' Ahim. 

17 Mbh., II, 35, 9-10; III, 192, 33-35. 18 Mbh., XIV, 30, 14-16. 

19 cp., Ftolemfs Ancient India, Ed, by Majumdar, p. 350. 

20 cp., Gujarat Sarvasarngraha, p, 105. 

* of. Varah Mihir, 
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The iiifliierice of Smdhi .ancl XtBtchi'T-hat: we shall 
investigation of this dialeet will thus be historically explained. 

■ 

Utsabg^s. 

(1) Remote Demonsiratim Pronoimx, 

Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total ' absence of both; the 
remote demonstrative pronouns ^ and which are so widely used 
everywhere else in Gujarati language. In their;plaee the' use of \ in 
the Nominative as well as in the oblique cases is seen throughout 
Sorathi literature.^^ This extensive use of the pronoun has, it seems, 
influenced other pronouns also. % and # of Gujarati proper are 
often used in Sorathi as ^ and but mostly in oblique cases only. 
Sir George Grierson shows the use of ^ in Zalavadi and Pattani 
dialects. But in both these cases it appears in oblique cases • 
Thus this ^ happens to be a peculiarity of Sorathi. 

Beams has given a list of the two demonstrative pronouns in 
different languages that he has examined. He gives for Sindhi, 
remote Demon. Pr. and %; but Dr. Trumpp believes them to 
be €1, % and which result into and respectively in Ladi 
dialect, by the elision of This i: of the Ladi seems to be identical 
with Sorathi x* This would be further justified by our previous ethno- 
logical discussions which have shown that ail those tribes were, at 
one or the other time, residing in Sind. 

But whence this x'^ 

Guj. V comes from yields in Prakrit But 

also shows another form in Prakrit. Prof. N. B. Divatia has 
incidentally shown that this may be derived either from 


See: 

X — Kathiawadi Diiha, by Raiebura, pp, 39, 40, 92, 97, etc. Sorathi 
Baharavatia by Meghani I, tO, 33, etc. 

^%~-Sorathi B. I, 91. 

Kathi, D., P- IS. Ibid., p. 61. 

22 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part II, p. 4! 9. 

23 Oomparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 1872-79, 
}:-y John Beams, ii, 317-18. 

Grammar of the Sindhi Language, by E, Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p. 198. 
25 Gujarati language and literature, Vol. II, p. 28. 
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,or froialts gen.- form. 'Moreover Siddhaliema'^s considers 
as an accusative or nominative form. In wvmo it is taken as, a 
noiii. form^ .But how can we account for this x of in the forins 
of VWf'in Pr. ? Beams writes^®: ‘ But it is perhaps useless to seek 
for the origin of the modern forms in any written work. They have 
their origin, in all probability, in a much lower stratum of popular 
speech.’ But he does not investigate further. Many Prakrit forms 
and phases, which are not explained by the extant Prakrit 
Grammars, are often solved by a reference to the Vedic Gram- 
mar. It should be remembered that according to one view,^^ now^* 
being widely accepted, Prakrits have existed side by side with 
the classical Sanskrit from the earliest times. 

In Vedic language we find, together with and other 

pronouns, a pronominal form but it is not certain whether it is 
a remote or a near Dem. Pr. Say ana explains^® it by the accusative 
form of XV^* But Macdonell^^ translates it by ‘Him’ which shows 
that it may have been used as a Remote Demon . Pronoun also. 
This if taken as an accusative form, would directly yield x. as 
the original pronoun. That this x or X^ should have any connection 
with does not seem probable, but confused memory of a 

forgotten age may have given rise to the optional form 
in the forms of 

The above discussion, thus, shows that the Vedic language 
evinces the existence of a pronoun X which may be identified with 
Sorathi X. Like the peak of a submerged mountain, this Sorathi 
t even now reminds us of the Vedic age. 

(2) Norn. Plural termi. ^ or 
Examples, 


G'uJ. Proper. 


Masculim. 

Sorathi. 

, Sing. 

Plural. 

Sing. 

Plural. 



■TTiff 

vmi — ^ ^ 








m — w 


26 VHl, 3, 79. 

27 (Bombay San. tk Pr. series), p. 124. 28 Xhid., p. 317. 

An Int. to Comp. Philology, by Gun©, p. 148. so RV., VI, 63, 5-6. 

Vedic Grammar for students, p. 220. 

32 For its us© see : 

Sorathi B. i, 19; Kathi, D,, pp, 6, 19, 26, 42; Radhiali Rati, 6, etc. 
it is very diffuse. 
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/ in the case of Soratlii, the : optional ■ plural 

endings, but, they, are heard in tlie ,speech of the .ediicated, onl}^ , , . 

Feminine. 


Sing. 

Plural. 

PliiraL, ' 


(Guj. Proper.) 

(Sorathi.) 

mm 

mn — ^ 






mmj — 

mm — 


Neuter. 


Sing. 

Plural. 

Plural. 


(Guj. Proper.) 

(Sorathi.) 





^Tf — ^ 

»*Tf: — ^ 


Above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the gender 
and whatever the ending of a noun may be, in Sorathi it always 
takes in Nom. pL, along with other terminations, and 
masculine showing ^ and the other two genders ^ . 

In Prakrit, Masculine nouns ending in ^ and and Feminine 
nouns ending in X, t, ^ and ^take in Nom. pi. along with other 
terminations or In Apabhramsa the same has been 

retained. Moreover, in Apabhramsa, for Neuter nouns there is an 
exception. Those nouns that had a ^ at the end, took ^ in Nom. 
and Acc. Sing. It is a known fact that this addition of aiy was, 
once, a very extensive process. 

Modern Aryan languages also show this For nouns ending 
in ^ there is a universal ter. But in Sindhi, the use of this is 
very wide. In Feminine, Sindhi shows w for X and t 

endings. As Sindhi has lost Neuter, it will be seen that Neuter 
Apabhramsa terminations have influenced other genders. 

33 Beams does not recognise the existence of and endings for Guj. 
Nouns (p. 196-97); but long t endings in Gujarati are quite usual. 

34 e,g; ^ tfftw ^ WK ■# ? 

35 Intr. to Prakrit, by Wooiner, pp, 31 £f. 

36 See Puratattva, a Guj. quarterly, Fol. I, Ft. Bechordas: on Apabhrani^a. 

37 Beams, Ibid., u, 196-97, But Beams is not correct here. Nouns with 

and ^ endings do not take any ter. which is accepted for Sindhi by 
.Dr.:Trumpp.(Bee',,I6id.,:,p. 106). , , , , ,;y 
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Beams observes for this ^ or ,' No satisfactory reason; for. 
this form has been shown. Even if we admit that the^ '' 0 ’b. of. Pr. 
plurals lias been changed to u, dhis does not account for the. 
amiswara, which is too important- a' feature tO' have crept in by 
accident. It may have, been extended to' the nominative from the 
oblique cases of the Apabhrainsa pi. (see Lassen, p. 464) as is often .the,' 
case in other languages.’ Yet I offer, two alternative explanations 
for this phenomenon, of w^hich the second seems to me to be even 
more plausible than the theory of the Apabhrainsa oblique cases. 

(1) As is shown above the use of the term in Prakrits and 
Apabhrainsa was very wide. There comes in every language an age 
of unification, when in the absence of great Grammarians the language 
becomes the language of the people and minor rigid distinctions are 
forgotten. Something of the sort might have happened here also. 

(2) We have also seen above that a ^ was added to the noun- 
stems very extensively at one time or the other. Prof. N. B. 
Divatia recognises the force of this We may, therefore, 
suppose that the process that was limited to Neuter in Apabhrainsa 
was universalised and every noun, after the model of the Apa- 
bhram^a Neuter nouns with the optional ^ endings, took ^ or 

(3) Elision of 

The aspirate seen in words like etc. has been considered 
as an after-effect of its shifting places in some of its antecedent 
forms. Though it is true that this '^-sound exists in some portions 
of Gujarat, it is equally true that it is elided in Sorathi and some 
other dialects. For this absence of -sound it is argued that men 
have acquired the habit of this false pronunciation, due to the faulty 
system of spelling adopted in the Government Vernacular Beading 
Series. But it is the experience of many that even illiterate 
people, quite uninfluenced by modern culture, have a tendency to 
elide this at least in Sorathi. 

The reason for this elision of % is phonetic, the tendency for 
aspiration, a well-known phenomenon in philology, being absent in 
this case. Marathi elides in and preserves it in 

Sindhi shows it in etc. and drops it in etc. In Hindi 

this aspiration is very wide. In Sorathi itself Junagadh people 
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would pronounce as while people on Una side would have 

for Thus the retention of ^ is optional. Ithas been already 
■•seen that Sorathi is very much allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost 
notorious for this elision of First person Singular', '^- which 
preserves the aspiration in all the modern Aryan languages of India, 
has dropped it in Kachhi and Sindhi But amongst Kachhis the 
tendency for not aspirating is even more marked than amongst 
Sindhis. Plurals like Hsff, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Kachhi, as in Ladi. Again if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce 
he will express it as or even m. It will be seen that 
by the elision of \ and by the process of Pratisamprasarana 
'nill yield This tendency of avoiding aspiration is thus seen 

in Kachhi and Sorathi alike. 


(4) Fast Passive Participle ter fYiination 
Gujarati proper, Sorathi. 




■•a 


The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject indicate their participal character. 

Roots of all descriptions have this termination applied to 
them in Sorathi. In Sindhi also it is applied to some P.P.Ps.^^ 
But Dr. Trumpp simply calls them irregular, while Beams 
compares some of these with the corresponding irregular P.P.Ps. 
in Sanskrit.^^ But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break in the Vedic traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular To-day when the Vedic 
language itself is studied scientifically we must try to find out the 


causes of these apparent irregularities, in the Vedic language. 
Thus we find that in Vedic grammar along with ?r there w’as also a w 
as the termination of P.P.f- This w was applied to roots ending 


in long vowels, or in w, ^ and And keeping in view the fact 


that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is applied to 


For its actual use see Sorathi B. i, 20 ; Ksthi. D,, p. 11, etc. 

41 Dr. Trumpp {Ibid.), pp. 272 f£. 42 ma,, iii^ p. 139 . 

4‘5 A similar ease is seen in Prakrit. Hemachandra, in his Deiinamamala, 
has enumerated many words as de4i, which can be and are being traced to 
'Sanskrit, to-day. 

44 See Vedic Gr., pp. 183-4. 
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roots having endings, it can. be argued that this ir wliicbv in. 
Sliidhi, was, as yet vague and unc.ertain, became universalised in^ 
vSoratlii, passing as it did, through Kachhi. 

This termi,nation is not noted by any one. Even Sir Grierson 
has incidentally given one illustration which he has not discussed. 

{o) Absence of wide and 

The wide sound of v and heard in Gujarati and Marawadi, 
distinguishes them from all other modern Aryan languages in India. 
The genesis of this wide v and has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Divatia/^® No one can deny its existence in Gujarati, but speaking of 
Gujarati language as a whole it should be stated that its use is partial, it 
being absent in some parts of Kathiawad. This will be proved by 
the fact that the students in those parts, when commencing their 
English studies, are frequently unable to pronounce the wide 
sounds of that language. This is a difficulty experienced by all the 
teachers there. I have myself seen Halaris ridiculing the wide 
pronunciation of words like by Bbavanagari students studying 
at Rajkot and other places. Thus the absence of this wide sound, 
at least in Halar and Sorath, is indisputable. 

Prof. Divatia has traced the process of wide v and thus : He 
derives w with wide ^ in the following manner 

So also about ^T. 

SWi - It - W 

In both these cases, according to him, the intermediate and 
are first changed to ^ and by what he calls the 
process, and then result into wide ^ and I am in full agreement 
with this derivation; yet I propose to examine the genesis of the 
short V and heard in Sorathi. We have seen that the antecedent 
has to pass through a form like in order to yield the 

wide sound of the resulting v. So also has to pass through the 
stage. But if we suppose that in both these cases, and 
directly pass on to and fnr stages, these latter forms 

would yield the short v and ^T. We can derive both the wide and 



Op. cit., p. 427. 

See G.L.L., i, 125-56; also his paper ‘ Fhonogenesis of the wide E and 
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•tlie' '.slioTt ; soimds from the' same process'' suggested by Divatia 

thuS;:'"' "■ 


So also 


gsr:— < 


=tt 


It should be noted that the above process has the advantage of 
But it may be objected that these transitional forms 
and fsiif, yielding short sound, are never used in literature. As 
a matter of fact they are seen^^ in some of the ancient Gujarati 
works. In the editor gives the following quotation in his 

preface: — 

« ^ g ^ 

itself shows the form fkfk Uvsed at two places.*^^ 
is actually used even now amongst Kathis and Ayars. 

It will, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these v 
and heard in Sorathi, is not a myth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly scientific philological investigations. 


(6) X. following a consonant is not changed to 

In Gujarati proper, in many places an ^following a consonant 
is often changed to a as : — 

Similarly the ^ in ivords like ^<5?, ^Tr^, etc. is to 

be traced to an earlier x. But in all these wwds Sorathis, like 
Sixratis invariably use 3rT3f, ftw, ^rw, etc., thus showing 
their tendency to drop the final ^ or strictly speaking to change the 
final X to for I do not believe that Sorathi ever had this 
^ which was afterwards dropped yielding an ^ ending. 
This tendency of changing to has exposed Gujaratis to the 
ridicule of others. 


On the contrary the above transitional is found nowhere. 

See m. B. Vyas, Preface, p. 36. 

See op. cit., pp. 37 and 38. 

50 For other examples and full discussion see G.L.L„ i, 224 f. 

51 cp., <1^ sfiUT ^T^saEffT^ 1 fjjfrrf''?-- 

anff: li 
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But Soratlii a^^oids ^ . very sorupulousiy ; not only it .does , 
not sliow w ill the above cases but. even 'in those forms of . the .past 
tense like ^' 31 ^ which are. evolved, from earlier .: past 

participle forms,' it very frequently ' shows forms like wirf 
etc, .\Ir. Aleghani has, at one place, used the form 3ft for ^ 2 ; 

But the absence of the knowledge of this tendency of 
avoiding ^ has led to many textual misrepresentations. Sir 

George Grierson uses the spelling in the specimen of 

Halariy^ Mr. Meghani, too, has the same tendency of showing 
this % The reason of this illusion is that in these parts, the actual 
pronunciation is something like etc.^^ (This discussion 

is mainly true for Halar, if not for Sorath.) 

(7) ^ and ^ of Absobitive, 

These are not much used, but in Sorathi Baharavatia they 
are used three or four times. 

m j, 82 

^ # i, 83 

^ i, 47, etc. 

These examples are so very outstanding that they must be 
noted as a peculiarity of the Sorathi dialect. 

Comparative study shows that Marathi has ^ for the 
absolutive termination, and Sindhi has ^ and Beams notices 
only V for Sindhi but according to Trumpp, passive verbs in 
Sindhi take ' O ’ for the absolutive.^® 

Kasadhara, i, p. 14. ^ ^ 

See ' ftm' W rii vato, p. 65. ft^T 

Kankavati, p. 42. — Basadhara, iii, 67. 

Ill actual practice, however, this ^ is either totally absent showing an 
ending or as noted above the penultimate shows either a or an ^9 as 

or This penultimate ^ may result from the Pratisamprasarana 

and metathesis of but as I have already said, the Sorathi does not show this 
^ at ail. Therefore, the presence of this penultimate X should be explained 
by the process of metathesis of^ final X seen in earlier forms. Pronuncia- 
tions like may be due to the first tendency. I note that Grierson 

has spelt as and in his specimen of Surap. 

55 ihid,f iii, 232. 

55 Ihid,i 281-83. Trumpp for Gujarati Absolutive notices a form like 
and quite erroneously and unscientifically derives it from perhaps 
taking the final X as the termination. 
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all from Prakrit but 'O' of Sindhi, 
noted by Trumpp has not been satisfactorily explained anywhere. 

It will be remembered that in Prakrit there was for the 
absolutive along' ■ with ■■ As'^ by dropping the final 
and by 5^ yields w, so by the same process would yield Sindhi 

and by simply dropping would give Sorathi Gune 
suggests^®' to derive the above from Skr. ^ or f?i and. 
from Skr. which seems plausible. 

(8) Nom. Plural ending, 

WW Kathi, I)., p. o. 
mg x^t\ „ p. oO. (It is voc. here.) 

X^T mm Sorathi, B. i, 91. 

The above examples show its existence. This termination is 
also seen in Nom. PL, in Sindhi and Panjabi feminine nouns of ^ 
ending.®^ Sorathi uses it everywhere, irresj^ective of the gender 
of the noun. It is a bit difficult to explain this Prakrit and 
Apa. had w, for Nom. PL in Masc. and Fem.^^ But the anuswara 
seen in Sorathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi is difficult to explain. Some 
people have a tendency to nasalize the finals of some words. This 
tendency may be said to be present here also, though I am not 
quite sure of that. 

I would like to mention here a phenomenon, about the nature 
of which I am not clear. Some verses like the following are 
met with : — 

(1) x% ^ xm^i xlw Kathi, D., p. 3. 


( 2 ) 

^ fixm wghsrt „ p. 54. 

also on p. 55 is used. 

(3) irtO; mm ^ ^ ^ ifr 

m tsff msTm „ p. 67. 

(4) tT ■ 

gw ^ ,, p. 85. 

(5) fwx w # wmnxT mx „ p. 99. 


'Gun© : '.Op,: cit.,.,p."249.' 
Beams : Ibid., ii, 196. 


Ibid*, p. 250. 

60 Gune : Ibid., p. 206. 
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' , Out .of these examples (1), (B), and (5) .have this termination in 
the sense of genitive, while in (2) and (4) its case is doubtful to 
decide: it may be., gen. or loo. Moreover the practice of dropping 
iernaiiiations ,is often seen amongst poets as a poetic license.. Thus 
it may even bO' our Nom. PL, though it seems less plausible, as 
even Xom., PI. would be a termination and that fact would go 
against the ■ abovementioned poetic license. I therefore think that 
the isrf to be seen in the above stanzas may be a gen. or loc. ter. 

Gen. niay be traced to Sk. gen. pi. and loc. may be 
■evolved from if! itself an evolute of Pr. %. 

(9) Dedoision of Protioims, A clj s,, P,P.Ps,f and Numerals » 

( 1 ) 

(2) ifi = -cfT?t m «r 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) ^ in ^ 

(7) wig m m wft = ^iifr 

It will be clear from the above examples that pronouns 
.[(1) and (2)], adjectives [(B) and (7)] P.P.P.s. [(2), (4), and (5)] 
and numerals [(7)] were declined even as their respective substantives 
were declined. In Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apa, Pronouns, adjs., 
participles, and numerals take the same gender, case, and number as 
their substantives. In Gujarati proper these parts of speech are 
affected by the gender but generally not by the case of their 
substantives. It will be seen that the above examples remarkably 
agree with the practice in San. and Pr. 

This tendency is marked in Sindhi also. Trumpp remarks®*^: 
' The general rule that the adjective must agree \Yith its substantive 
in gender, number, and case, holds good in Sindhi likewise.’ 
Though I don’t know whether same is the case with Pronouns and 
P.P.Ps. Yet it is no wonder that Sorathi, which is so intimately 

Soradii B. i, 83. Sorathi B. i, 83. 

6-^ Kathi. D., p. 26. 6t Kathi. D., p. 68. 

Kathi. D., p. 28. 66 Kathi. D., p. 40. 

67 Kathi. D., p. 83. 68 p. 145. 
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connected with Sindhi and Kachhi, should intensify the processes 
■seen ■■there. ' 

- ■ This inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probably 
due. to ' careless : and indifferent nature . of , the speakers. ' This 
iiidiffereiice to accuracy has produced some remarkable forms, 
grammatically totally incorrect. There is a verse, 

: w wit — (Kathi.'D., p. 75) 

w^Mch shows an absurd phenomenon; for it is to be explained as 
a form of wm with gen. it and nom. pi. showing a confused 
and combined use of both these terminations, iit seen in Sorathi 
B. i, 27, is another example in point, though it only shows 
a double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion. 

IIL 

Conclusion, 

These are some of the peculiarities of Sorathi language which 
are at once marked out. A wide range of investigation is still left 
to future workers. Sorathi ]ihonology, which presents many 
interesting features, is altogether ignored here. Many other aspects 
also are left out of consideration. Yet let us recount implications of 
the present survey. 

At the outset we had called this a half-developed dialect, which 
is fully borne out by our discussions. We have found that 
many peculiarities seen in Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindhi forms. Sindhi itself is in a process of evolution, for many of 
its present phonological, phonetic, and grammatical features manifest 
that it is still almost in Apabramsa stage. The same characteristic is 
evinced by Sorathi w^hich is, as we have seen, a dialect of the tribes 
that have evidently migrated to Sorath from Sind and Catch. 

The tribes that speak Sorathi have preserved and intensified 
and even unified many features seen in Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock. One of the reasons of the above 
phenoDienon is illiteracy and concomitant general indifierence to 
accuracy, which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes. Moreover want of culture would, at transitional periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, efiects of transition being seen 
only in levelling up difficulties and avoiding intricacies and 
irregularities of exceptions and variations. 
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We can see that' even now this dialect preserves traces, of its 
migratory movements. , Language mirrors past history of its speakers 
very faithfully, if only we know how to interpret it « 

Vedic X like a peak of a submerged mountain still exists in Sorathi,: 
The universal absolutive termination ^ even to-day preserves its 
Vedic origin. Agreement of pronouns, etc. in genders, number, and 
case with their substantives reminds us even now of Apabramsa days; 
The tendency of avoiding aspiration clearly shows the migratory 
movements of the speakers from Sind Kaehh. So does the short 
sound of V and ^ which is seen both in Sindhi and in Kachhi. 

All these features show their past history as well as their two 
clear tendencies — one, of the general indifference to accuracy, and 
other, of unifieation and avoidance of variations. 



LINGUISTIC NOTES : 


SOME' Lingtjistic Technical Terms, and; their Rendering ; ■ 
INTO Sanskrit {and Arabic). 

Teof. SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji, M.A, (Cal.), D.Litt. (Lond.), 
Calcutta University, 

In setting about to write a text-book of Bengali grammar in 
Bengali, I was faced with a number of difficulties, one of which was 
the absence of suitable technical terms in Bengali (i.e. Sanskrit, for 
Bengali draw's upon Sanskrit like most modern Indian languages for 
its learned w'ords) for some linguistic phenomena which are of vital 
importance in the language but wdiich unfortunately received no 
attention from grammarians of Bengali for the simple reason that 
these have not been studied by them. One has to find out suitable 
equivalents in Sanslait, and failing to do so, one must coin them. 
Now% various kinds of vowel-change have been noticed by the old 
grammarians; but some have escaped them, either because Sanskrit 
did not have them, or because the comparative method was absent 
to set them forth in their true light. Vowel-Harmony, Eiienthesis, 
Umlaut, and Ablaut are the four terms for which Sanskrit equivalents 
w'ere necessary in writing a Bengali grammar in Bengali. For Vowel- 
Hannony, which I have sought to describe in detail in my ODBL. 
(pp. 395-402), I suggest svam-saiigati as a close-enough translation. 
For Epenthesis, which means the anticipatory pronunciation of an -L 
or - 21 - vow^ei before its turn comes while pronouncing the whole word, 
and is not a mere intrusive vowel, a mere (it is a change not 

found in Sanskrit but is characteristic of Avestan, and is found in many 
forms of NIA.) — all that I could do was to go to the root of the word 
and build up an equivalent formation : epi 4* enA- thesis =api + 7 ii A hiti, 
putting inside and upon.’ We have the use of api wdth 
roots in Skt., specially in Vedic: apihita occurs in the sense of 
' placed into ’ ; and is a technical term in the Pratisakhyas, 

meaning the unexploded pronunciation of stops at the end of words 
and before another stop. 

Umlaut, like E^ienthesis, is exceedingly characteristic of modern 
Bengali. There is nothing like Umlaut in Skt., although the Pkts. 
show some umlauted forms. In the absence of a Skt. equivalent, 
45 
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I have coined the form abhi-sruti a near-enoiigh equivalent (Umlaut 
<Himhi-xl'U^dz <^r^hhi-klut68> abhUsrutdh, but as abhi-srutd-oidi- 
narily in Skt. means 'renowned’, I think we might use the noun 
form in 4i--abM-sruti: d. yaJruii ei^ a term in Prakrit grammar). 

vSimilarly, ior Ablaut, I propose, as a term including our gmia, 
vrddhi as well as samprasdraV'Ct, the word apa-sruti. This is the 
equivalent of the prefixed particle as well as the root of the German 
word {Ab4aut<'^afa-X^uMz<*apo-hlut6s>apa-srutah, for which apa- 
sruti-, the noun in is suggested). The forms apa-sruta, apa-sndi 
are not given in the dictionaries : but we can use them in a technical 
sense* ' 

In taking classes in Persian Philology, while dealing with 
Persian and Arabic sounds, I found it helpful to employ, along with 
the English phonetic terms, those of Arabic {as in Qird’at and Tajwid). 
But for one or two technical terms, necessary in describing some 
Indian sounds not noticed by the Arab grammarians, I have had 
similarly to make use of makeshift translations. Thus, for the 
aspirates of Hindustani — ph, th, th, kli, and hli, dh, dh, gh\ iov the 
afiricates and their aspirated forms — c ch j jh (=f or cj, fh or ojh, 
and j5 or ch; and 136 or c^fi) ; and the cerebral or retroflex sounds. The 
affricates I propose to call Sadtda ma^ raxwa, or mam8us{a) 'touched, 
rubbed of!,’ from Arabic to touch’ =Pers. sdblda, mallda. 

The idea of a tangent is found in this root. The aspirated stops and 
affricates, in the absence of a more suitable term, I propose calling 
kidlda nud hd-aUzdMr (on hd-al-fadl, or hd-al-malfuzl) and mdmsusa 
rtuc hd-al-zdhir, etc. And for the retroflex sounds, ma'kus{a):= 
'turned up’ (from would perhaps serve its purpose. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALATAL SOUNDS IN SOME 
EASTERN SANSKRITIC VERNACULARS. 

D. M. Datta, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., 

Patna College, Patna. 

The original sounds of Sanskrit have undergone great changes in 
the Vernaculars of modern India and it is generally acknowledged that 
one of the chief factors responsible for these changes is the influence 
of non-Sanskritic languages, in the environment of which Sanskrit or 
the Vernaculars derived from it came to be spoken in different times 
in the different provinces. It is commonly known, for example, that 
the Dra vidian languages exercised a cerebralising influence upon 
many of the Sanskritic Vernaculars which came into its contact and 
consequently many Sanskrit sounds (such as, cr, sf, etc.) have 
been oerebralised in Marathi, Oriya, and other Vernaculars. In this 
short paper we shall try to show that like the cerebral influence, 
there mtist have been a palatal influence also at work in the modi- 
fication of the vSanskrit sounds at least in some of the eastern 
Vernaculars like Bihar!, Bengali, and Assamese. Hoiv far this 
contention is true can be judged from the evidences set forth 
below. 

The most prominent fact that at once attracts the attention of 
even a casual observer is the complete palatalisation of the Sanskrit 
sibilants in modern Bengali pronunciation. The modern Bengali 
has made a hopeless mess of thl^three sibilants ; the cerebral and the 
dental have alike been converted into the palatal, ir (s). How could 
such confusion become possible ? 

Looking into the history of this phonetic change, we find that 
at a certain stage in the development of the Prakrtas, the cerebral 
sibilant, s (^?) and the palatal sibilant, s (“S!) were merged into one 
identical dental, namely, s (^). Under what dentaiising influence the 
speakers of the )Sanskritic languages acquired this curious habit 
might form another interesting subject for inquiry. From the 
evidence we get from Pali, vre learn that this tendency was crystal- 
lised into a fixed law while the cerebral tendency was still in a 
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formative stage.^ Pali words' like (fot Sans, fkw!, 

Tliis cliange of w and ^ into ^ has been inherited and preserved till 
now l)y many of the western Vernaculars^ such as Hindi, Guzerati, 
^laratlii, Nepali. (The dental pronunciation of the sibilants is found 
even in some parts of West Bengal and partly in Assamese also.) 
The following instances wdll make it clear. 


Sans. 

Hindi, 

Nepali. 

Marathi. 

Guzerati. 







fr€ 










etc. 


etc. 



This dental cliange seems to mark the first period of Laid- 
versehiebung or sound-shifting in the history of the Prakrtas. The 
second stage is marked by the change of this ^ into ^ in the 
Magadlii Prakrt, as indicated by Vararuci in the rule : — ' mv w: ^ 
But to understand this second change clearly we have to re- 
member two points : (1) First, the rule ‘mv* does not historically 
mean that ' ^ ' changed into ¥( directly, but that ^ which has already 
been converted into became subsequently This is the 

only meaning that will, we believe, tally with the history of the 
change. For, otherwise w’e have to make the absurd and unwarran- 
ted supposition that ' ^ ’ which was, as shown by Pali, already 
changed into * ^ was reconverted into ' ^ before changing to " ¥?: 
(2) The second point, which is but a restatement of the first one in 
another form, is that this palatalisation of the sibilants in Magadhi 
Frakrta took place at a definitely subsequent stage in the develop- 
ment of this dialect. The argumen:^ in favour of this supposition 
are : (a) First, the evidence of Pali, already quoted, wkich shows 
only the deiitalisation of the sibilants. (6) Secondly, Eastern Hindi 
or Bihari, the descendant of Magadhi has inherited only the dental 
sibilant (^), as noted also by Hoernle. This curious phenomenon 
points to the fact that the Magadhi must have had the dental 


1 In Pali n (-ctj) is an optional substitute for n (i^)^ though in the Prakrtas 
it is the compulsory substitute of n vide Prakrta-praka^a (2, 42):— ‘no 
nah sarvatra 
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sibilant also, though at an earlier stage, if it is to be considered 
to be the mother of m Bihari. (c) Thirdly, what is still more 
astonishing to note is the fact that though modern Bengali almost 
faithfully represents the second sound-shifting, i.e. the palatali- 
sation of the sibilants, and it is in this respect more akin to 
Magadhi than Bihari itself, we still have in old Bengali evidence 
of the dentalisation of the sibilants. In old Bengali works like 
Sunyapurana, and even in Candidasa, we find the dental sibilant (^) 
taking the place of the palatal and the cerebral ones. This evidence 
cannot be lightly brushed aside by saying that such spellings were 
not perhaps correct phonetic representations of the real pronuncia- 
tions. For, against such an objection the following important 
points may be urged : — (a) that unlike modern Bengali spelling, old 
Bengali spelling, as revealed in the manuscripts, was very phoneti- 
cal; (^) that if the was really pronounced as ^ wwds like 
would not have been written like wfw by any learned 
author, for such spelling would then neither represent the sound nor 
the sacred Sanskrit origin ; (y) that if the pronunciation "was not 
really like but like the words etc. could not 

give rise to words like w {or WTW, etc.; (8) and finally that 
unless ‘ ^ ’ was really pronounced as a dental, words like 

would never be written like as they have been 

in old Bengali w'orks like Easa-kadamba. There are sufficient 
grounds, therefore, for believing that even in Magadhi or Eastern 
Vernaculars the sibilants were clentalised before palatalisation took 
place. 

From these overwhelming evidences, we may reasonably con- 
clude that there w^ere two distinct periods of sound-shifting in 
Magadhi. The first is represented by the wholesale dentalisation of 
the sibilants and this change was common to other Prakrtas also. 
The second is represented by the palatalisation of the dentalised 
vsibilants. 

The first change was common to all Prafatas, while the second 
was confined to Magadhi alone. This Magadhi is to be conceived as 
the prototype of Bengali, as Bengali faithfully preserves the second 
change, while modern Bihari shows no trace of it. 

As already stated, the first change also influenced Bengali ; and 
when the second change came on, the dentalised sibilants were 
X^alataiised again. This perhaps explains the existence of double 
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ttiethods of spelling which we find in the old Bengali works like those 
of Candldasa, where words like sakti are spelt both with s and s. 
But before the second shifting of sound took place, the dental 
sil)ilants became in some cases confused wdth the palatal check ‘wh 
In this way a whole range of Bengali words like WTST, fwf%, 

WWT, originated from Sanskrit or Prakrta words spelt with ' w b 
This change was shared in difierent degrees by Guzerati, Nepali, and 
other Vernaculars also. Guzerati w, w\ etc., Nepali w, and Maithili 
W and all their derivatives owe their origin to this source. 


We can graphically represent the two stages of sound-shifting 
separately thus : — 



The two representations can be conveniently combined together 
into one as follows : — 



It appears from the above that the dental sibilant was palata- 
lised either into a sibilant or into a check. 

But it was not the sibilants alone that came under the influence 
of palatalisation. Many other sounds, elementary and compound, 
gave way to this influence, and we can consider those cases below one 
by one. 

Let us take up fii^t the palatalisation of ^ into It should 
be noted first that ^ which in Sanskrit had the value of ^ wms 
.already partly a palatal in origin. But even up to the Pali stage, 
^ remains almost unchanged (examples like for are very 
rare). But later on, the initial "^Ms invariably changed to m, as 
shown by Vararuci’s sutra— ^ \ All the modern Vernacu- 

lars of India (not excepting Marathi) still retain this change, in 
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different degrees. But Bengali (and perhaps Assamese and Oriya 
also) has more readily succumbed to this palatal influence more 
than any other language. This is proved by the fact that the 
Bengali alphabet had to coin a new letter altogether, namely ' ^ ’ 
to represent the original sound of ‘ 

Even the sonant r {^) was not free from this influence. Eor, 
while in Marathi, Guzerati, and Oriya r is pronounced like ru {%), i.e. 
with a final labial vowel, Bengali and Assamese have changed it into 
ri, i.e. a sound ending with a palatal vowel. And in many cases the 
sonant being pronounced as ‘ ri has finally dropped the r ’ sound 
altogether and has thus become ‘V (?:). In this way the Sanskrit 
words, %% etc. have given rise to the Bengali 

words f%fk, ixft, flRTSff, etc. It is to be noted, however, 

that in some cases (e.g. Sans. — ¥^=Beng. r has changed to 

even in Bengali ; but that is probably due to the disturbance created 
by an assimilating labial neighbour. That the palatal tendency 
was very strong in Bengali is proved by an instance like 
(which we have in Sunya-purana) where r is converted to ^ i ’ in spite 
of the contiguous labial consonant, though in the Prakrtas it is — 
{vide Pra. pra.). 

We may consider next the palatalisation of some compound 
consonants. It will be noted that in these cases the presence of 
a palatal, semi-palatal, or a potential palatal sound in a compound 
acts as a sufficient stimulus for the palatalisation of the neighbouring 
sounds. 

In Sanskrit, only a genuine palatal is found to assimilate 
preceding dentals; e.g. tat-4- jatih=tajjatih. But in the Prakrtas, 
beginning from Pali downwards, even a potential semi-palatal like 
' ^ ’ is found to palatalise a preceding dental, invariably as indicated 
by Vararuci (Pra. pra., 3, 27-28). Thus tya=cca, dya=jja, thya=: 
ccha, dhya=jjha. The Bengali words ftrwT, etc. are 

derived in this w^ay through the palatalisation of Sanskrit sounds. 
Corresponding palatal • changes can be naturally found in other 
Vernaculars also, because these changes were common to all the 
Prakrtas But unlike other languages, Bengali extends this palatal 
influence even beyond the dentals. For even a sound like ^ ’ is 
subjected to this change when followed by Thus Sans, 

and wwi give rise to Bengali and respectively: and all 

Sanskrit words containing ’ff are pronounced by Bengalees as or 
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iW* It slioiild be noted, however, that this tendency, though absent 
in Sanskrit and even in Pali, was in evidence to a certain extent 
in the Prakrtas where we conae across words like wsfif for ii'H. 

We may consider next the palatalisation of the compound sound 
if into This change began as early as Pali. The following are 
some of the instances of this change : — 


Sans. . 

Prakrta 

Mod. Vernaculars. 



(Hindi, Mar. 



and Beng.) 



(Hindi.) 



flW (Beng.) 



(Beng.) 


Though this change is common to all vernaculars yet Bengali 
seems to be more prone to it. Consequently we notice the contrast 
that while Marathi does not palatalise this compound even in cases 
where such change is prescribed by the rules of Prakrta grammar 
(e.g. Mar. f m j, for Prakr Bengali, on the other hand, 

palatalise the sounds even in the cases of and where 

such change is forbidden by Prakrta grammar. 

In the above instances the change of to seems to be 

rather abrupt. It will ease the understanding of such a change, 
if ive suppose that this change was not really direct, and that there 
was an intermediate change which alone could make this change 
possible. In other words, it will be reasonable to suppose that ' f ’ 
in the compound became first of all confused wdth and was 
thereby converted to w, instances of which have been already cited, 
and that afterwards this w palatalised, through assimilation, the 
dental w. ■ ■ 

The palatalisation of ‘ ^ * into ' w ‘ ’ or w is an astonishing 

phenomenon. It is well knowm that in Sanskrit the dental sibilant 
’ is cerebralised into when it comes into contact with 
e.g. etc. But when later *on the cerebral sibilant 

itself succumbed to the dental influence and the dental again was 
reduced to the palatal check (w), the proud unyielding guttural also 
had to gWe way. Being followed by the palatal, ^ was assimilat- 
ed to it. Thus first changed to and in its turn, to 
and other cognate sounds. Almost all the vernaculars record 
these changes very faithfully. 
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In this resjoect Bengali behaves contrary to our expectations. 
For, though it has many words like mx, wft, mfl?, which are 
born of the palatal influence, its tendency at the present day is 
to favour the guttural substitute or for and the 

Bengalees cling to this habit even in the y)ronunciation of Sanskrit 
wnrds. This rather unexpected phenomenon can be explained by 
supposing that the cerebral sibilant developed a guttural tendency, 
perhaps before its palatalisation. This tendency continues even up 
to the present day in Eastern India, especially in Bihar where 
the pronunciation of the cerebral sibilant (y) is almost indistinguish- 
able from Hindi words like ( = Sans. uim) are derived from 
this source. That this tendency was as early as Pali is evident from 
words like (=Wj w'hich are found to alternate 

with w, 

We purposely put off the consideration of the nasals—'nr and ^ ; 
for it requires special attention. In the ease of the sibilants we 
have shown how the cerebral (‘ v ’) was first dentalised and then the 
dental w’as subsequently palatalised. It is natural to expect tW'O 
similar sound -shif tings in the case of the nasals also. Though other 
Vernaculars seem to return unfavourable verdicts in this respect, 
Bengali, to a certain extent, seems to give an encouraging re^ffy. 
For, dentalisation of the cerebral nasal has taken place in Bengali to 
an enormous degree and it is not too much to say that, except in 
some compounds wdth cerebrals, the cerebral pronunciation has been 
altogether lost. This is a striking fact, because Prakrta grammar 
ordains just the opposite thing, namel}^, universal cerebralisation of 
all the dental nasals (except in Paisaci) and because even at the 
present day and in the neighbouring province of Bihar the cerebral 
pronunciation of the cerebral nasal is so strong as to sound to a 
foreigner almost like # (da). But the palatalisation of the dental 
is difficult to find out in modern Bengali. We have, however, in old 
Bengali a few instances of the palatal influence. In honorific verbal 
endings, we find the dental nasal (which originates from the 
Sanskrit plural ending) as being palatalised to etc. 

are very often met with in many old works. It should be noted in 
passing that the palatalisation of the dental and the cerebral nasals 
is in evidence even in Pali, when such nasals are followed by the 
semi-palatal semi-vowel ' ^ Pali w’ords like 

bear testimony to this palatal change. 
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From all the facts stated above it would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that, along with the cerebral and dental influences, a distinct 
palatalising influence also must have been at w^ork. This influence, 
though dating froih the time of Pali, seems to have attained its 
lieight subsequently— -even after the origin of Bengali. Though this 
tendency has left its mark more or less in almost every Sanskritic 
Vernacular, yet Eastern India — Magadh, Bengal, and Assam — seems 
to be its special home. This supposition independently arrived at is 
strengthened into almost a certainty by the evidence of Vararuci 
who ordains that ‘ the palatals should be kept distinct and un- 
changed in the pronunciation of Magadhi Prakrta h Of the Eastern 
provinces again, Bengal and perhaps Assam also seem to be the 
stronghold of this palatal influence. The questions, therefore, arise 
what was the source of this influenoe ? Was it due to climatic or to 
linguistic environments ? Had the Mongolian languages anything 
to^o with this palatal influence f We refrain from answering these 
interesting questions and leave them to be settled by experts in- 
terested in these problems. The facts stated above might be of 
some help to the solution of those problems. We are contented, for 
the present, just to draw the attention of the students of philology 
to the existence of an unmistakable palatal tendency and influence 
which played a great part in the growth and development of the 
Sanskritic Vernaculars, especially of the eastern provinces. Inci- 
dentally we also point out the two sound-shif tings that took place 
in the history of the development of the sibilants and also, partly, 
of the nasals. 



;MUNDA AFFINITIES .OF : BENGALI, 

Be. Mithammed Shahiduleah, M.A., B.L., Biel. Pnois-. (Paris), 
Doctm-f de rUniversite de Parisy Lectmrer, Dacm Bengal. 

L Phonology. 

As distinguished from Sanskrit, Bengali is characterized by a 
large number of diphthongs; e.g. ai, au, ae, ao, di, cm, de, do, ii, iu, 
■III, ei, eu, ee, eo, [cee], peo], oe, oo. This is also the characteristic of 
the Munda languages. 

In Bengali any vowel can be nasalized. This is also the case 
with Munda. • 

There is the Harmonic sequence of vo^vels in Bengali, though 
it is not always apparent in the current orthography, e.g. 

u : i chiiri ' Knife/ tumi ‘ yon ; ' 
but u: a>o: a C?tfi ‘dagger’, ‘ your ; ’ 

o : a gold ‘ ball ; ’ 
but o: i>u: i ‘ bullet ; ’ 

e : i dekhi ‘ I see ;/ 
bute: a>[s 0 ]: a dekhd [d^kha] ‘ to see ; ’ 
i: i ‘ I wTite : ’ 

but i: a>e: a ZeFM Mvriting, to write.’ 

u : a>u : o btiro “ old ’ (colloquial from burd) ; 
i : a>i ; e ynithe 'RCJ ' sweet ’ (colloquial from mithd ) ; 
u : e>u : i dui ^ ‘ twn ’ (from Pkt. duve) : 
etc., etc. “ you ’ (from Pkt. iwn/ie). 

Thus we find that in the Harmonic sequence either (i) the 
preceding vowel or (2) the following vow^el is modified. Br, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji has already observed that ‘ in this respect there 
is remarkable agreement between Santali and Bengali.’ {Calcutta 
Review, 1923, p. 470.) Further on he says ^ Harmonic sequence is 
found in the distant Kurku and is present in ail K5l (Munda) 
dialects.’ This is also found to a small extent in the Bravidiaii 
family. But I quite agree with Sir G. A. Grierson in holding that in 
this respect the Bra vidian has been influenced by the Munda family. 
{Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV. p. 287 fi). 
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No Bengali word can begin with more than one consonant. 
This is also the rule with the Mnnda languages. (Jj.SJ., Vol, IV, 

p/22).: ; 

Clenuiiie Bengali words cannot begin with 7 or F, as they are 
changed to j and 6 respectively in Bengali words derived from 
Sanskrit (Old Indo- Aryan). Munda also cannot have 7 or F as 
Initial letters. 

Standard Bengali is known literally by its shibboleth, All the 
three sibilants of Sanskrit are pronounced alike like English # in 
Bengali. This is also the case with Munda, as I should infer from 
the description of s in Mundari, Santali, and Kurku. 

Initially I and n are interchangeable in Bengali in main- words, 
not only in dialects^ and in the speech of women and children, but 
also in the standard language. Even foreign words in Bengali, some- 
times, show this phonetic change. 

l>n: mm ^ salt/ Skt. ^ 

nom C^tH ‘round stone,' Skt. lostra,/^^; 
ndl ‘ saliva,' Skt. laid, ; 
nohgar ‘ anchor,' Pers. langar,j ^} ; 
niIMm WFf ‘auction/ Port, leilcio, 
n>l: Idngd^fiWi (Old Beng.) ‘naked,' Skt. nagna, W?T; 
lucdr ^TfFf^ ‘ helpless,' Pers. 7idcdri 
/o&an ‘ loss/ Ai% 

This change from n to I is generally vulgar or dialectic. Inter- 
change between I and 7i is also met with in Munda (L.8.L, VoL IV, 
pp. 71, 75, 84, 230). 

Bengali words cannot begin with 7%, r, rh. This is also the case 
with .Munda, 

Bengali and Munda both agree in having the same sounds 
including the surd and sonant aspirates. (Of the Munda family 
Savara has a peculiar phonology owing to its contact with the 
Dravidian family.) 

As regards the quantity of vov'els there is also a striking 
similarity. I may quote here the remarks of Dr. S. K. Chatterji : 
‘ Here it is interesting to note some points of similarity with Bengali, 
e.g. monosyllabic base words are always long in Bengali, and so in 
Santali. Something of the dimetristic habit of Bengali seems to 
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obtain in Saiitaii also : i.e. preference for words of two morae, made 
np of a long syllable, or of two short ones, or one very short ( = | or 
I mom) and the other slightly long (IJ or IJ mora). Also, as in 
Bengali, a monosyllabic base word loses its length when a suffix is 
added to it, making it a word of two short syllables/ (Calcutta 
1923, p. 472.) . ■ ■ 

II. Morphology. 

In genuine (tadbhava and desl) Bengali words, the adjective does 
not follow the Number, Gender, and Case of the noun ; e.g* 


chota dele 

‘ a small boj^’ 

cliota wieye 

‘ a small girl,’ 

chota gdch 

^ a small tree.’ 

Munda agrees with Bengali in this respect. The agreement 
betwoen the adjective and the noun in gender in literary Bengali is a 

Sanskritism. 


Like Munda, Bengali sometimes forms masculine and feminine 

genders from w^ords of common gender by jprefixing a word denoting 

a male or a female ; e.g. 


beta chele 

‘a boy’ (lit. a male child), 

meye chele 

'a girl’ (lit. a female child). 

So deep-rooted is this tendency that even in words borrowed 

from Sanskrit or Persian, we find the same usage; e.g. 

purus mdnus 

' a man,’ 

^hieye mdnus 

^ a woman,’ 

strl lok 

‘ a woman,’ 

nar kabutar 

/ a male pigeon,’ 

mddl kabutar 

^ a female pigeon.’ 


This usage is quite different from, that of the .Bra vidian family, 
where words denoting a male or a female come after the Common 
gender. 

In Bengali case-endings are added directly to the base, and not' 
to the oblique form. This is also the characteristic of Munda, and is 
different from Bra vidian, where the post-positions are added to the 
oblique base. Some of the Case-endings are also remarkably similar ; 
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Bengali Munda 

:Nomim^tive. . No. No ending 

Accusative, No ending No ending 

Dative - Acc. . (Mahle, Aluijdari, . .TurT, .Kurku, 

' -Nahali).' ■ ' 

•ho (Kurku), 

•ku (Savara) 

Iristr. -i?e (Santali, Mundari) 

Abl. 4 a, (Old and Middle Bengali) (Mundari) 

4an,4e,4eu (Kurku) 

4ei (Kharia) 

"tm,4a (Juang) 

-te (Savara) 

Genitive. -r,'er «ren (SantMi, Mundari, Kora, Asuri) 

-rd (Asuri) 

-m,-r (Juang) 

-ha (Old and Middle Bengali) -ah" (Santali, MundiM) 

i (Kurkil) 

Loc. 4e I 4e {Kharia) 

-re (Oriya) j -re (SantMi, Mahle, Mundari, Korwa, 

' . ■ . I Juang). 

i -ra (Juang) 

These |30st- positions are added not only to the singular, but also 
to the plural. This is also the case with Munda. Bengali post- 
positions may be ultimately derived from Old Indo- Aryan, but the 
way in which they are used to denote cases is certainly non-Aryan. 

That an Indo- Aryan language is not a verse to borrow non- Aryan 
suffixes is clearly demonstrated by Assamese, where the plural suffix 
bildk is borrowed from Garo bilak ' d>X\' The Assamese forms like 
/ my father,’ ‘their father,’ bdpem 'your father,’ bdpek 

' Ms father ’ with pronominal suffixes also show a borrowing from a 
non- Aryan language with a pronominal suffix like Munda (unlike Bara 
or Bodo with the pronominal prejfijr). 

Bengali conjugation show’s in same cases unmistakable agglutina- 
tion of the pronoun of the Nominative Case with the verb ; e.g. Old 
Bengali to imcchatu (Batiddha Gan 0 Doha, p. 63) ' ask thou,’ where 
-tu in pucchatu is the 2nd person Sing, tu ' thou ; ’ similarly bcihatu 
(Ibid., pp. 16, 25), bujhatu {Ibid., p. 49) ; Old Beng. turnhejdibe {Ibid., 
p. 40) 'you will go/ where 'by you’ {=ahai in Maithili) ; 

early Middle Beng. uses both -e and ehe with 2nd pers. plural, past 
and future. Mod. Beng. -ami (as in harildm, etc.) < am?* 
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vSimilarly in Mnnda the person of the subject is indicated by means 
of pronoroinal suffixes. 

uses the suffix -ib with 3rd pers. sing., Imper- 
ative mood. In Middle Beng. -ha was the optional suffix with 
other moods and tenses and persons. The suffix is also found 
dialectally. Now in Santali -oib’ is used to denote the passive voice ; 
it is also common in transitive verbs, where it is optional as sdn, 
sdndk\ ‘go;' hdch, hijuk\ ‘come' and so on. Other Munda lan- 
guages have possibly similar usage. Bengali -ka with verbs is quite 
different from the pleonastic -ka suffix of the Old Indo- Aryan, wffiere 
it is infixed before the final vowel; e.g. pacati, pacataki ‘(he) cooks.' 

Bengali uses the particles 4d, with nouns and numerals to 
define them ; e.g. ek4d ekti ‘ one, the one/ chele4d 

chele4i ‘the boj^ ' ; etc. Munda has similar particles for 

the same purpose, e.g. Santali: mif4dch\ mif-tan ‘one, the 

one ’ ; hdpdn-dd, lidpdn4dt ' ‘ the boy ’ ; Mundari : kora-do, ‘ the son ; ' 
Bhumij : hon4ak\ ho7i4e, ‘the child;’ Kurku : bade, ‘the father,' 
Kharia ‘ the son;' Juang : iti-de, ‘ the belly.' 

In Bengali the adjective is sometimes denoted by the possessive 
case ; e.g. sonar kalam ‘ a golden pen ' (lit. a pen of gold). 

We find the similar use in Munda. 

Ill, Syntax, 

The usual order of words in Bengali is (1) Vocative, (2) Genitive, 
(3) Nominative, (4) Accusative, (5) Verb. This is also the case with 
Munda. 

Like Munda Bengali has no indirect narration. Bengali some- 
times introduces the narration with baliyd ‘ saying/ e.g. $e 

bhdla chele baliyd aakale toMke bhdlabdse 

I Munda languages also use a word denoting ‘ seeing ’ 

m this way. 

Bengali is fond of using word jingles ; e.g. ali gali ‘ nook 

and corner/ dbal tdbal ‘ incoherent speech,’ dburd khabnrd ‘ uneven,' 
dse 2^d.ie ‘near about,' gol gdl ‘round,’ dMm dhdm ‘grandeur,’ 
rakam sakam, ‘manners,’ 7ial cai ‘ hue and cry.' In Old Bengali 
also such w’ord jingles are found; e.g. did jdld ‘trifling,’ uncala 
pdncala ‘restless,’ eku balm ‘zigzag.’ Similar word jingles are 
frequent in Santali and . other Munda languages ; e.g. Santali : 
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acel })acel ' wealth/ acir paeir ‘ a large homestead surrounded By a 
wall,’ (jclqi ' to be aiTogant/ ' mifinished/ agar 

difjar ‘ to violate/ gM 6gM ^ busy/ aka baha t distressed/ am 
onipo ' hurriedly/ andhe mandhe ' at random/ etc. 

In Bengali the verbal forms may be used as adjectives ; e.g. 
cmci lo/c CRt ‘ a known man/ dsche kWl tto-morrow’-/ 

(colloquial) ; such use is also found in Old and Middle Bengali; e.g. 
Old Bengali (text betila) hdka 'call coming from all sides 

mdiU mdtarlgi 'the caudal w^oman w'ho has embarked ;/ Middle 
Bengali IMila kadali 'a cut down banana tree/ bhukhila kdka "Bj 
hungry crow/ etc. In Santali and Mundari, words with a verbal 
suffix may function as adjectives. This is probably the case with 
other Munda languages, 

/F. Vocabulary, 

As regards vocabulary we should take here those w'ords only 
which are not found in Sanskrit. Hence we should exclude for our 
present purpose such words as kadali, may ura, karabala, tambuld, etc/ 
and their derivatives in Bengali. Br. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has 
already traced tlie following words to Alunda : k&rd ' buffalo ^ 
(Ho. kera), menl 'cat’ (Ktirku 7nmi). (merd is to be derived 
from mesa through Dra vidian). [Calcutta Review, 1923, p. 453.) 
We shall give below some more words. But to be sure that they are 
of Munda origin, it is necessary to comi>are them with the words in 
different Munda languages and even in such languages as Khasi, 
Mon-Khmer, and others belonging to the same Austric family as 
Munda. As suitable books are not available for this purpose, my list 
will be purely 'tentative.- ■ 


Bengali Munda 

akai ‘ famine ’ (Santali) 

akhra * the meeting^ 
place of wrestlers 
or religious 
people. (S.) 

bar^i ‘ fish hook ’ barsi (S.) 

bat * banyan tree’ bare (S.) 

bayar ‘ a male buf- 
falo.’ (S.) 

bete ‘ short ’ banda, bandi (S. 

here ‘with docked 
tail.’ 


Bengali 

Munda 

bhera ‘ ram ’ 

bheda (S.) 

boka ‘ foolish ’ 

(S.)’ 

caul ‘ rice ’ 

eauli (Mundari) 

cula ‘ hearth ’ 

(M.) 


culhai (S.) 

dela ‘ clod ’ 

delkS (M.) 

dhM ‘shield’ 

(M.) (S.) 

donga ‘ canoe ’ 

(M.) 

ha ‘ yes ’ 

(M.)h6(S.) 

har ‘ bone ’ 

had (S.) 

hurkai ‘bar for a 



door.’ 


banda (S.) 


(M.) (S.) 
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Miinda 


Bengali 
kaia ^ deaf ’ 
khaccara * mule ' 
kinlti ‘ post ’ 

larai' fight 
rnota ‘ bundle ’ 

mot a ‘stout ’ 
iiehga ‘ the left ’ 


(S.) 

khacur (M.) (S.) 
khiitii (M.) 

khiin ti (S.) 

(M.) l^rhp (S.) 
mota (M.), mot, 
motra (S.) 

(M.) (S.) 
lefiga (M.) (S.) 


Bengali 

rar ‘ widow, pros- 
titute/ 

thohgS ‘a recept- 
acle made of 
leaves, etc.’ 


totia ‘ stuttering ’ 


Mujidci 

randi (M.) (S.) 

‘ widow.’ 

tonga (M.) ‘ qui- 
ver ; ’ tonge (S.) 
‘ to join end to 
end/ 

totra (M.) (S.) 


This list of words can be enlarged. But we should niention one 
very important word. Bengali ‘ twenty’ has been shown by 
J, Przyliiski to be of Munda origin. In fact common people in Bengal 
count by twenties. They will say kuri ,9a/ ^ lit. two 

twenties and seven for ‘ forty-seven h 


F. Conclusion, 

The affinities that exist between Bengali and jMuiida show a 
deeper influence than a mere borrowing. We find the Munda 
languages on the western border of Bengal and far beyond. To the 
east there is Khasi, which is also related to Munda ; and towards 
farther east beyond the borders of India there are Mon, Khmer, 
Palaung, Semang, Sakai and Nicobarese belonging to the same 
Austric family as Muncla and Khasi. It is only natural to suppose 
that Bengal is linguistically a submerged area which w^as once an 
Austric- speaking country. As in Burma and in the farther India, 
the Austric-speaking people were supplanted or dominated by Tibeto-, 
Barman- and Tai-speaking peoples, so in Bengal and possibly in 
other places in Northern India, the Austric-speaking people were 
supplanted by the Aryan-speakers. But the Austric* spe^akers of 
Bengal have left not only the traces of their speech ha bit in Bengali, 
but have also contributed some everyday words to its vocabulary. 
Before conciuding I cannot but express the difficulty in a truly 
scientific treatment of the subject for want of accurate grammars 
and dictiona.ies of the dlfierent languages belonging to tiie Austric 
family. So I hope my article may be regarded more as suggestive 
than strictly scientific. 




THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 

Pakdit Lachmi Dhab' Kalla, M.A., Shastri, 

Professor^ Delhi University, Delhi. 

1. The unity of accent of the hypothetical Indo-European 
mother-tongue with that of the Vedic language whose first speakers 
seem to have lived round the Himalayas and their footlands, 

2. The growth and development of the Vedic literature in 
India prior to the growth and development of an Aryan literature in 
outeriands inhabited by the Aryan-speaking nations. 

3. Exuberance of names and grammatical forms in the Vedic 
language and literature as compared with those of the different 
Aryan languages and literature that flourished outside India all over 
the w’orld. 

4. The archaic character of the Vedic language and literature 
of the Indo- Aryans who never lived in ‘ isolation amid strange people * 
in India. The conformity of the Vedic language with the standard 
Indo-European mother-tongue together with its continuous historical 
growth from its archaic form into the modern languages in the same 
geographical continuum, as contrasted with the disruptive character 
of the Aryan languages in different lands outside India. 

5. Lack of traces of any foreign journey behind the Vedic 
language and literature. 

6. Common vocables in various languages of the ‘ Indo- 
European’ mother- tongue, both in the east and the west denote 
objects that fit in best with the conditions of life of the ancient 
Ary as and their language, in the Himalayas and their footlands. 

7. Absence of any tradition or suggestion in the Veda which is 
supposed to be an immediate record of the admission of the Aryas 
into India, regarding their home in outer-lands. 

8. The home of the Aryas must be sought for in the neighbour- 
hood of Asiatic Turkistan, the land of bifurcation of the Aryan 
mother-tongue into the Centum and the Satem groups, and that may 
on the support of other important evidences be located round the 
Himalayas and not round the table-land of Central Asia— the 
Himalayas (however a distant neighbour of the Asiatic Turkistan) 
being historically connected with it. In other words, the Himalayas 
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occupying a prominent central place immediately looking over the 
plains of the Satem -speaking ' Punjab,, and those of the Centum- 
speaking Tukharistan 'at some distance, may be,; the, home of : the 
original speakers of the . Aryan or * Indo-European mother-tongue 
using that parent form of sound which on the one hand gave birth 
to the Centum and on the other hand to the Satem group of 
languages. 

9. The archseological evidence supplied by different countries 
points to the^Vedic India as the radiating centre of the languages of 
ancient Aryas, their culture and civiliz;ation into different lands. 

10. The narrations of the deluge by the Semitic, the Iranian, 
and the Indians can best be reconciled by referring to a historical 
deluge of the Kashmir-lake which may synchronise in date with the 
dispersion of the Aryas in distant lands, and point to the home of the 
Aryas in the Himalayas. 

IL The Indian tradition supports the theor}^ of the home of 
Aryas in the Himalayas and the migration of the ancient Aryas to 
distant lands. 


APPENDIX ^ 


The Section of Indian Philosophy* 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Dr, S. K. Bblvalkab.AI.A., Pli.D*, 

Professor of Sxmkrit, Deccm College, Poona. 

lu an age of Aeroplanes, Radios, and Talkies, when what even 
the most daring flights of human imagination could not have once 
as much as dimly conceived or envisaged has become a fait accompli 
familiar even to farmers and schoolboys, and when the energies of 
the soientisbs — ever seeking newer and more daring outlets — are 
directed towards achieving the journey to the Mars or the Moon, 
or releasing for the benefit of humanity the almost exhaustless energy 
believed to be locked up in the atom : at such a time the diversion 
of any portion of the thought-activity of the youths of the land 
into recondite and non-utilitarian themes such as Philosophy would 
appear as an almost unpardonable sin— particularly if the study 
were to be confined not to Philosophy as it is preached and cultivated 
by the man of to-day, but to Philosophy as it is believed to have been 
formulated and pursued by a set of old-world thinkers such as the 
sages and system- builders of Ancient India, who lived a score of 
centuries ago and in a world so utterly different from the present. 
As long, however, as the vaunted advances of Modern Science do not 
succeed in giving a quietus to the several sociological problems 
grounded upon inequality of wealth distribution — ^nay, are even 
ushering newer and more baMing problems of their own masquerading 
under the names of Socialism, Bolshevism, and what not, so long 
at any rate the urge for philosophising^ — ^for examining the founda- 
tions of human society and the postulates underlying the relations 
between man and man, and even for speculations as to the end of 
human existence and the goal of human aspirations cannot be entirely 
dispensed with — man being what he is, and likely in essentials to 


1 The manuscript reached us too late to be printed at the proper place, — 
Editor. 
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remain so, for as distant a future as we can visualise. For, even 
thougli Philosophy does not make one’s bread it can at least teach 
him how best to enjoy the bread after he has got it ; and nobody 
can say that the latter is always of less importance as compared with 
the former. And it is for this very reason that the solutions to the 
various ethical and metaphysical problems arrived at by the thinkers 
of Ancient India who took to Philosophy not in an academic or 
superficial spirit but as an issue of practical moment involving both 
tlie temporal happiness and the spiritual salvation of man and there- 
fore demanding and receiving unstinted devotion and highest sacrtfieej 
may legitimately claim a hearing for themselves even in an age of 
Science like the present. Only, we must see to it that the specific 
problems of Philosophy that we select for investigation and study 
are not divorced from life and treated in the abstract like some 
problems of chess-play or theorems in Higher Mathematics. 

2. Unhappily not a few amateur as well as professed students 
of Indian Philosophy have pursued their studies of the subject with 
quite a different attitude. There have been amongst us, first, the 
Textualists who imagine that they are studying Philosophy when 
they give out a critical edition of a philosophical text — if till then 
unpublished, all the more merit in the performance — identifying the 
quotations and settling all the usual questions of chronology and 
text-tradition, including amongst the latter the scholarly pastime 
(shall I call it ?) of discovering interpolations and chronological 
strata in a text till then handed down as a imitary composition. Far 
be it from me to deny the importance of this basic and highly taxing 
scholarly work, to which I myself have devoted not a little ,Qf my time* 
Thus, for instance, our estimate of Sankara the man and the 
philosopher would be far less nebulous than what it is at present 
if we had had a reliable edition of all his genuine works. As a matter 
of fact several works now accepted as genuine works of the Icarya 
could not j^ossibly have emanated from his pen, ^ and there is at least 
one work of his of which only two or three MSS. alone are knowm 
to exist — and these in, libraries of Europe — ^which in my opinion 
is undoubtedly from the pen of Sankara but which has not been so 



1 They speak of Sankara as an aged man with a family, sons, and estates 
of his own 1 
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far publisJied : I mean Sankara’s Commentary on the Aitareya 
Araiiyaka II, adhyayas 1-3, and on Ait. Aran. III.^ 

As another case in point I may refer to the current estimate about 
the Philosophy of the Mahabharata, which, in the absence of a reliable 
edition of the text, has been the object of some very far-reaching 
divergence of opinion. Admitting therefore the supreme importance 
of a critical and textual study of the several works bearing on Indian 
Philosophy, one has nevertheless to bear in mind that the study of 
the Philosophy contained in a given text reaches much beyond the 
merely textual study of the same. 

3. Then we have amongst us a class of students who are mere 
translators of philosophical texts. Ignoring the somewhat ungenerous 
equation : Translators Traitor, and putting the most flattering in- 
terpretation upon translation as a sort of a secondary creative work, 
wherein the translator first possesses his soul fully with the spirit of 
the original and then re-creates it in his own words for the benefit 
of a class of readers unable to follow the original in the language in 
which it may have been first created — ^we still have to point out 
that even the author of the original work cannot himseM always 
prove a satisfactory interpreter of the Philosophy contained in his 
own work, which has always to be studied in relation to the time 
when, the circumstances under which, and the purpose for which it 
was produced. And here too the rule obtains that the standers-by 
are ipso facto in a position to understand and appreciate the game 
far better than those actually engaged in playing it. Many of you, 
I presume, must have come across several passages in standard texts 
professing to be Histories of Philosophy where what is intended to 
be ofiered as the exposition of certain philosophical view-point 
turns out to be a mere wooden translation of late commentorial 
work, which exhibits such a hopeless jumble of the older and the 
newer view-points developed in the Darsanic School as to make it 
of no special significance in understanding the original and exact 
purport of the author. To seek to clarify the position of Sankara 
by quoting words from Madhusudanasarasvati, who probably is 
dealing in his own way against an attack levelled by the follower 


1 See the Journal of BBRAS, New Series, VoL 1930, pp. 241 ff. The 
Aitareya Upanisad, as is well known, constitutes adhyayas 4-7 of Aranvaka 
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of the oppo^site school/ against, the . A carya’s original position, is. 
certainly an unhistorical procedure, and is often likely to prove unfair 
to both the disputants, xAll .the;, same, the craze for translations 
shows no sign of abating. In several educational institutions the 
student — and the professor for the matter of that—is doing very little 
beyond translating. Even admitting the value of translation in 
securing an ever- widening circle of readers for the author of the 
original, the fact must remain that the philosophical study of a work 
has to go deeper and higher than a mere shift in the drapery used 
to express the thought of the original. 

4. Wiiile the text critics and the text translators may at least 
claim to have furnished, or rendered more readily accessible, the 
foundations upon which the superstructure of a truly phiiosopiiie 
History of Philosophy — of Indian Philosophy-— can be reared up, 
there is another class of writers on Indian Philosophy who seem to 
think that the only method of expounding Indian Philosophy is by 
clothing the ideas and teGlinicalities of Indian Pliilosophy in terms 
of Greek or European Ptiilosophy ; anrl this craze is sometimes carried 
so far as to postulate equations and invent parallelisms between 
authors and even between * periods ’ of Philosophy belonging to 
two diiferent peoples and nations. It is of course true that a Judioions 
marshalling out of the points of comparison and contrast between 
two authors or two systems of philosophy serves to render our know- 
ledge of each more exact and penetrating ; but the jerocedure is open 
to the fianger of our surrej)titiously and unconsciously introducing 
iiito a new and till then unfamiliar system the ideas and postulates 
tint 'vre may })e in fche habit; of associating with systems more familiar 
to us. And it will never do to forget — taking by way of illustration 
ail idealistic system of India such as the Buddhistic Vijhanavada 
or the Upanisadic Atmavada along with the ' Idealism ’ of a Plato 
01 ’ a Mill or a Berkeley or a Hegel — that the true point of absorbing 
interest in each of these syvS terns is not the exact definition and the 
limitations of ' Idealism ’ as conceived by each and the arguments 
by which it is sought to be maintained — important as this no doubt 
is — but rather to ascertain the. causes, intellectual and social, that 
turned the propounders of these systems away from the wTjrld of 
sense. There are minds that see sameness and that see difference, 
and such minds are often prone to be influenced by auto-suggestions ; 
so that once they are in a mood to see parallelisms they can people 
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the Indian philosophical world- with authors and systems correspond- 
ing — even in their chronological sequence (f)^ — to every one of the 
noted names, say, in Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, as 
has been in fact actually attempted. 'Nothing new^ under the Sun ' 
is a propositioii that has to be qualified by the sister proposition: 
' No two things in the world are exactly alike h 

5. The above dangers and drawbacks that hinder and not rarely 
lead astray the earnest student of Philosophy are well illustrated by 
the case of that w^ell-kiiown and well-threshed out Indian Philosophical 
Poem, the Bhagavadgita. In spite of the recent attempt of Professor 
Schrader to establish a pre-Sankara Kashmirian recension of the 
Bhagavadgita on the basis of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
same (which I do not think has been very successful), the textual 
nrobiems connected with the Poem are not very formidable. If we 
ignore, as it deserves to be, the extravaganza of the Suddhadharma- 
mandala edition, Madras, 1917, of 26 adhyayas and 745 .stanzas, the 
text-tradition of the Poem is fairly unitary, and none of the varioe 
lectiones offered by the MSS. are really doctrinally crucial. But this 
deficiency is more than made good by the attempts from the days of 
Schlegel to Garbe to discover (or invent) an original nucleus of the 
Poem and separate that from its later additions. This has led to 
a riotous difference of views mostly inspired by subjective bias and 
rarely (with the possible exception of Garbe dictated by an objective 
or philological text-criticism . So too , merely to enumerate the instances 
of divergent uses of technical terms in the Gita can prove either too 
little or too much. The Poem will either have to be classed as an 
unsystematic philosophical anthology from which it must be abso- 
lutely futile to eke out any consistent system of metaphysics or ethics 
— such is frankly the view of not a few scholars — or else we must 
learn to put down the fluid technicalities of the Poem to the credit 
of the transitional or formative age of its composition when a deliberate 
synthesis of originally discordant schools of thought or xmactice was 
being hastily patched up to meet a specific emergency. The sober 
student of the Gita has long perceived the need of discarding the 
vagiieries of a stratificatory study of the Poem and has agreed to 
consider its 700 stanzas as a unified — if not unitary — ^philosophic 


i I have examined Garbe’s objective proofs in my Third Basa Mallik 
Lecture, pp. 91-100, Poona, 1929. 
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piece which, for the nonce, we have to interpret as the characteristic 
product of its age. Its teaching, in so far as it has one, is sui generis, 
and no attempt to equate the terms of its teaching with Aristotelian 
or Hegelian dialecdc will carry us much nearer to the heart of the 
Poem. At most we would be building a new and logically self- 
consistent system of our own based upon of the teaching of the 
Gita, but precisely that part of it which refuses to come under the 
aegis of this self-consistency is likely to throw important light upon 
its peculiar composition. It is only a part oi the truth to aver that 
the central teaching of the Bhagavadgita is activism. It is activism 
no doubt, but an activism which admits non-activism as a conceivable 
and equally logical way to salvation, and which is in part even based 
upon it. It is monism cum dualism synthesised in theism ; and it is 
theism cm pantheism described oddly enough as transcendental 
pantheism. An attitude of compromise — a straining to comprehend 
under one banner views and practices that in spite of their admitted 
divergencies were not actually inspired by the desire to entirely subvert 
the foundations of the then existing Society — would seem to stand 
forth clearly in every section of the Poem. And if this is once 
admitted, no exposition of its central doctrine that fails to- fully 
account for this deliberate and persistent feature of its composition 
will really be found satisfactory. The Poem could not conceivably 
have been, like an abstract mathematical theorem, the creation of 
any age or any country. The Poem could have been produced only 
in India and, as I understand it, it could fall chronologically only 
in that period of post-Upanisadic thought-ferment belonging to the 
century or two immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism. When 
the Poem shows no indisputable influence of Buddhism, it is impossible 
to acquiesce in the date 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. which, like Max Muller’s 
date for the Egveda, appears to be gaining a hold upon the unwary 
student just by dint of ceaseless repetition. The question of the date of 
the Poem camiot be said to be of no consequence to the interpretation,^ 
Although the words be the same, the Gita, if indisputably assigned 

1 ihe problem has been fully discussed by me elsewhere. It is satisfactory 
to find that Dr. Dasgupta who, in Vol. I of his History of Indian Philosophy 
(p. 421), had assigned the Bhagavadgita to ‘the first half of the first century 
B.O. or the last part of the second century B.O.’ writes in Vol, II of the same 
History (p. 551); ‘I venture to suggest that it (the Gita) is pre-Biiddhistic, 
however unfashionable such a view may appear.’ 
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to some pre-Buddliistic age, is bound to possess an altogether different 
value and emphasis than if it were to indisputably belong to the 
post-Buddhistic age ; and it is not only a question of just the in- 
terpretation of the individual poem, but our whole perspective of 
the social and cultural movements preceding and following this 
philosophical masterpiece will have to be considerably modified 
according to the relative chronological position that we choose to 
assign to the Poem. To deny this would be to argue that a Kant 
or a Socrates could just as well have preceded as followed a Hume or 
a Protagoras. 

6. I accordingly intend to take advantage of the position to 
which I have been elected as President of this Section by earnestly 
pleading for a historical interpretation of Philosophy. Philosophy, 
no less than Poetry, is a criticism of Life and cannot be divorced 
from it. To say this of course is not to assert that the course of 
philosophical movement, as Hegel argued, must follow a pre-deter* 
mined course of evolution obeying certain categories of thought. If, 
as has been xmiversally admitted, a certain ‘ divine ’ discontent is the 
mother of Philosophy, its ultimate meaning must naturally depend 
upon just at what point that breach in the harmony of man’s in- 
tellectual life occurs. It may be brought about by Politics as in 
Ancient C4reece, by Religion as in Protestant Europe, or by Economics 
as in Modern Russia. It may be inspired and dominated by social 
inequality as in Buddhist India, by discoveries of Science as in the 
French Revolution and After, or by a fortuitous contact of different 
cultures as in Modern India. And no less varied than the origin of 
Philosophy can be the solution offered by it of the problem or problems 
which it was called upon to answer, and more important than even 
this, the method of its procedure. Because the metaphysical postulates 
of two systems of Philosophy belonging to different ages and 
countries happen to agree in certain essential points, it does not 
necessarily follow that the two must be identical in their interest and 
outlook. The monism of a Pythagoras, a Sankara, or a Spinoza 
may agree in its essential central doctrine, but what a world of 
difference in its detailed working out ! Spinoza’s attempt to apply 
mathematical method of solution to philosophical problems failed as 
it was destined to fail, because Philosophy must for ever refuse to be 
approached that way. The historical method is the only right method 
of approach here, and even where (as in the case of the Indian 
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Philoso])liy) the clironology of the different philosophical works and 
autliors is in an extremely nebulous condition, the historian of 
Philosophy must fix Ills omi relatim chronology and form a more or 
less definite conception of the course followed by the entire phiioso^ 
pineal a^e or country before he can presume to attempt a trustw'orthy 
lecture of any of its parts. This course, naturally, may not always 
show a rectilinear advance, or even a persistent forward motion in the 
midst of a wave -like alternation of action and reaction. It may at 
any stage ap])ear to be stagnant, or be whirling round to the same 
position, or, having suddenly reached the goal, may continue in what 
appears to be a retrogade or recessive direction. That a 'divine 
purpose’ works tlirough all these forward and backward and circui- 
tous movements leading us slowly but inevitably to that 
....one far-off' divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves 
can be at host hardly much more than a convenient article of faith. 

7. Hueh a historical study presupposes that every important 
philosophical work arise.s in consequence of the specific social, political, 
or religious conditions of its age, the author attempting by its means 
to furnish his own solution of the besetting problems of his day. 
Sijcli a treatment, 1 think, ought to be practicable at any rate in the 
case of the more important philosophical w^orks that have left them 
mark on the times, even if one were to concede the difficulty of the 
application of this method to a few solitary works that altogether 
defy their being chronologically located anywhere, as also to some 
of the third-rate commeatorial works. Chronology, we knov% is the 
weakest spot in Indian literatui’e, philosophical and non-philosophical, 
but it is not in every case necessary that thi^ clironology be absolutely 
fixed. The several works dealing with the subject it ought not 
to be impossible to arrange in at least a relative chronological se- 
quence ; ill a-iiy case the professed historian of Philosophy must have 
his own theory in the matter, which cannot then be altered at will 
without vitiating his whole treatment. After this is accomplished 
it ought to be normally possible to review each important work 
against its own social or reHgious background by a philosophical 
evaluation of the forces known to be at work throughout the period. 
Such a procedure alone will save the study of Philosophy from being 
absolutely lifeless and wooden. The Upanisads propound the 
Brahman theory, which is again dealt with in the Bhagavadgita, the 
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Brahmasutras, the Bliasyas of Sankara and others and in still later 
works down to the Paiicadasi and the Vedantaparibhasa. The 
orthodox Indian way holds that these works contain the same identical 
soMtions of the philosophical problems. The Schools may differ in 
their interpretations^ but each School endeavours to show that its 
own theory is given consist^^^ by all the recognised texts or 
bPrasthanas Hence the orthodox writer does not mind importing 
the words of a later commentator, into the original ; and he is innocent 
of any theory as to the^evolution of Philosophy. Truth being' one,^ 
it ought to have been, according to him, revealed in all its fulness 
each time the revelation' was believed to have occurred. Th,e 
historical treatment of Philosophy for which I plead only maintains 
that that ^ revealed ’ truth an author belonging to a given age can see 
only from his own specific angle of vision, and so he would be led to 
emphasise such aspects of it as had attained special significance 
for him and his age. Such a view would lend a sort of a human 
interest to the study so that the philosophical concepts of Brahman, 
Maya, Nirvana, or Parinama would cease to appear to us any more 
as mere unreal abstractions — some algebraical symbols — unrelated 
to the living and burning problems of the day. Otherwise the study 
of Philosophy can be reduced to a mere getting by heart of certain 
Karikas and certain longer or shorter lists of categories and properties, 
and to the training of oneself in the mental gymnastics of the avac- 
chedaka and the avacckedaka. 
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Bauls, 266. 

Bay of Bengal, 113; islands of the, 

. 122 . 

Beas, 115. 

Behari Lai Satsaiya, MS. of, 237. 
Behsad School, artists of the, 233. 
Belkhara pillar, inscription of, 141. 

Bengal, effects of Maratha invasions on 
the political histoiy of, 197 ; 
the Kshatriya community of, 253 ; 
— during the reign of Asoka, 256. 

Berar, 65, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73. 

Besnagar, 10. 

Bhabani Das, 270, 272. 

Bhabishya Puraiia, 296. 

Bhabra Edicts, 22. 

Bhadrabahu, 256. 

Bhadrajan, 156, 157. 

Bhagadatta, dynasty of, 258. 
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Bhagavaii Mahavajradiiara, 355. 

Bhagavad G-ita, 281, 282. 

Bhagavaiitdas, Raja, 166, 167. 

Bhagvat gadis, 382. 

Bhagwati, 234. 

BKairava, 247, 290. 

Bhaja record, 67. 

Bhakti schools ia Kashmir and Bengal, 
147. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R., 72, 103, 258. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. R. G.. 7, 8, 66, 71. 

Bhauda Ji, Dr,, 3, 6. 

Bhauma dynasty, 258, 259. 

Bhauttas, 105. 

Bharatiya Itihas ki Rnparekha, 104, 
106,107. 

Bharhut, 242. 

Bhar namano ceremony, 314, 321. 

Bhartrhari, 267, 275. 

Bhasa, 200; theory of, 199, 209, 210 ; 
a new drama of, 593 If. 

Bhaskas, followers of, 196. 

Bha^skarvarma, copperplate of, 257, 
258, 259. 

Bhattacharjya, Babii Bireswar, 270. 

Bhattaraka., 213. 

Bhattas, 205, 206, 210. 

Bhattasali, Babu Nalinikanta, 270. 

Bliavabhilti, 209, 290, 590. 

Bhavisya-puraua, 78, 245. 

Bheraghilt, Hypsethral Temple at, 43. 

Bhima, 239. 

Bhinaya, 157. 

Bhita inscription, 215. 

Bhitti, 78. 

Bhojakas, 67. 

Bhojpur, 186. 

Bhojraja Deva, 45, 46. 

Bholaghat, 182. 

Bhmgaddtam, General remarks on 
the fluta literature, 623, 624; 

— -Bhrngadutam — a recently found 
Duta Kavya, 625 ; description of 
the MS., 625 ; author, 626 ; date 
of the work, 626 ; the work proper, 
627 ; subject-matter, 627, 628 ; 
its relation with Meghaduta, 628 ; i 
conception of love depicted in, 
629; literary estimate, 630, 631, 
632. 


Bhupal Deva, ,.45, 46." 

Bhutadamara, cult of, 349 ff. 

Bhutadamara tantra, 352-355 ; the 
form of the deities of the Mandala 
described in the two versions of 
the, 366, 367, 368, 369 ; the date 
of introduction of the, 356 ; variety 
of Sadhanas introduced by the, 
370 ; comparative statement of 
the two versions (Hindu and 
Buddhist) of the, 357-366. 

Bhuta-tathata, 281, 282. 

Bibi Kamalo, 127. 

Bihar, 181, 184, 185, 188; in Atharva, 
Yajus, Aitareya Brahmana, Maha- 
bharata, 508, 

Bihar, imperialism in, 508; non- 
orthodox cult in, 512. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
excavation under the auspices of, 
185. 

Bihar-Sharif, 127. 

Bijapur style of architecture, 144. 

Bxmbamana, 80. 

Bimbisara, 169. 

Bindusara, 17, 19. 

* Binyon, Dr. Lawrence, 234. 

Birbhum, 182. 

Bishnupiir, MSS. from, 262, 263. 

Bittiga, 178. 

Bloehet, 235. 

Bloch, Seals found in Basarh by, 213. 

Bodleian Library, 91. 

Bodh-Gaya (Sambodhi), 21, 242. 

Bodhi (enlightenment), 21. 

Bodhimula, 21. 

Bodhisattva, 178. 

Bodhi tree, destruction of, 24. 

Bolangir, 49. 

Bolan Pass, 51, 52, 102. 

Boior, 111, 120. 

Bolton, Dr., 92. 

Bonpara mosque, 182. 

Brahma-Ksatrottara, title of, 253. 

Brahrna-Purana, 144. 

Brahmaputra, 110. 

Brahmi alphabets, 3. 

Brahmins, rights and duties of the, 
257. 

Brhad-yarna Smrti, 149. 
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Brhannala, 252. 

Brhanta, King, ,116. , 

Byhat-earana, 217. , 

Bphat-samhita — on the figure and 
dress of the Srm God, 244. 

Brihaspati, 290, 293. 

Brihyabhasa, 79. 

Brindaban, Hindu buildings of, 145. 
Brown, Percy, 229. 

Bstan-hgyur, 263* 

Buchanan, 274. 

Buddha, 9, 10, 11, 21, 254, 255, 295. 
Buddha Kapala, 290. 

Buddha Konakamana, 22 ; stupa of, 23. 
Buddhamitra, 178. 

Buddha Vipassi, 113. 

Buddhism, 173; cheek of the advance 
of, 205; principles of, 351. 

Buddhist deities worshipped by the 
Hindus, 350, 352. 

Buddhist Tantrik writers—composer of 
earliest Dohas in Bengal, 259. 

Biihler, George, 5, 6, 7. 

Bunan, 113. 

Bundelkhand, find of Jura inscription 
in, 71. 

Burgess, Dr. James, 4, 6. 
Burhanuddin, 141. 

Burn, B., 8. 

Burnell, 65, 175, 176. 

Bussorah, 191. 

Bust, 56, 58, 59, 60. 

Buxar, 185, 186, 188. 

G 

Caityas, 20 ,* building of, 79. 

Gala, 76, 77. 

Calcutta, migration of people to, 196. 
Camapoto, 32. 

Cambyses, King, 35, 

Camunda, 290. 

Canarese script, 71. 

Carvaka, 286, 289. 

Carvakas, 291. 

Cary a songs, 276. 

Central Asian History, authorities on, 
118. 
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Cera, 201, 217, 218. 

Chach, 52. 

Chaehnama, 52, 54, 55. 

Chaitanya, 147. 

Ghakmaktin, 110. 

Chakrabarti, Dwijendra Kumar, 243- 
Chalcolithic age, 307. 

Chalcolithic civilisation, link between 
Vedic tradition and, 187. 

Ohalukya, Gujrat branch of, 69 ; 
rulers, 66 ; supremacy of, 30. 

Chaluky a Empire of Kalyani, 29 . 

Ohalukya princess, carrying away by 
Dantidurga’s father of, 70. 

Chamba, 116. 

Chamba Lahuli, 113. 

Champa, 169, 252, 268. 

Champanir mosques, 143. 

Chanakya, 256. 

Chanda, a division of storeyed build- 
ings, 75. 

Chandan Shahid, 127. 

Chandas (seven metres), 245. 

Chandogya Upanisad, 288. 

Chandogya Upanisad on Brahma - 
vidya, 253. 

Chandrabhaga, river, 112, 113. 

Chandra Gupta, 256 ; commencement 
of his sovereignty, 17. 

Chandra Gupta II, 120, 212. 
Chandrapur, 31, 32, 33, 34. 
Chandrasena, 253. 

Chash bird, 169. 

Chatterjee, Prof. Suniti Kumar, 273. 
Ohauhan, 43, 45. 

Chauhan King, 48. 

Ohauhan King of Ranathambhor, 47. 
Chauli-heper ceremony, 321. 

Chaunsath Jogini temples (Hypsethral 
temples), 43. 

Cave Numerals, 7. 

Ghaut, 197. 

Chedi, 251. 

Cheran, 182. 

Chistia order of the Sufis, 140. 
Chitaldurga, 67. 

Chitral, 106, 107. 

I Chittor, 145, 153, 164, 165. 
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ChhaiHlovicitti, 551, 552. 
Chhapun-ka-Pahar, 165. 

Cliatiisgarh — seat of the administra- 
tion of Haihaga Kings of Maha- 
knsala, 46. 

Chhihhal, l<)3, 

Chhoti Dargah, 123, 127, 128, 129, 130. 
Cho oeremony of the Mnhda.s, 320. 
Chola inscription, 11, 12. 

Chola, Rajendra, 12. 

Cholas, 23. 

Chosroes I, 39. 

Christianity, conversion of children 
by force into, 89. 

Chughtai, Mr., 239. 

Chuman ceremony, 321. 

Oitra, 78. 

C5tra.bhasa, 77, 78, 79. 

Citradha. 78. 

Oitrafiga, 75, 77. 

Citrasena f^akti of Biiddhakapala), 
290. 

Cittacalanarn,~Kali chronograrn, 204. 
Clive, Lord, 87. 88, 90. 

Cochin, 17G. 

Coimbatore, 176. 

Cola, 117, 217. 

Comorin, Gape', 175, 178. 

Conjeeveram, 178. 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K., 75; 76, 
■77, 78, 235, 238. 

Copper age, 307. 

Comae, General, 88. 

Cossimbazar, 195, 196. 

Court of Directors, letter of the 
‘ Council in Calcutta * to the, 191. 
Craufurd, 196. 

Cudamani, drama, 209. 

Gunningham, 3, 8, 109, 175, 176, 177. 
Curnika, river, 204. 

Curzon, Lord, 31, 230. 

D 

Da-au, 321, 

Dabistan, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 
Dadhi-mahgal, 313, 314. 

Da-hirchi ceremony, 321. 


Daksinacarino, 295. 

Pamaras, 353, 354. 

Dam Dam, 87. 

Damodarpiir plates, 212, 213. 

Damodarpur plate, surname of Brah- 
mins and Kayasthas mentioned 
in, 257., 

Damodar, river, 181. 

Banda -nit i, 283. 

Dandin, poet, 209, 582. 

Dantidurga, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73 : house 
of, 69 ; ancestors of, 65. 

Dantivarman, 69, 70. 

Danyal, prince, 182, IS4. 

Dara, 26, 27, 28. 

Darada, 106. 

Darada country, 120. 

Daradas, 105, 111, 118. 

Dardie, 106, 107. 

Darius, 104. 

Dar vas ( Dugar ) , 117. 

Dar vabhisa ra , 103. 

Da4aratha, 252. 

Dasarupaka, 210. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 274. 
Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana — 
translator of Sharista-i-Chehar 
. Chaman, 37. 

Dastur Mulla Firoz, 38. 

Daswant, 234. 

Dasyiis, 116, 117, 

Datta, Babu Baikuntha Nath, 270. 
Daulatabad, 68. 

Debal, 52, 53. 

Deccan, 294. 

Dehatmavada, 289. 

Depressed classes in Bihar, Orissa, 
Bengal, TJ.P., C.P., Bombay, 
Madras, 325 ; in Punjab and 
Assam, 326. 

Dervishes, 126. 

De Sacy, Silvester, 37. 

De. St. Martin, V,, 119. 

Desatir, 36, 38. 

Devadatta, 169, 170. 

Deva-guru-padanudhyata-kumara - 
matya, 215. 

Devala-Srarti, 149, 150, 151. 
Devaprastha, 116. 
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Devasablia, 101, 102. 

Devidas, 160. 

Devkor, 160, 161. 

Dhaikangiira ki Masjid, 137, 
Dhammpada, 254. 

Dhanampala, 2 1 . 

Diiamrai, 182. 

Dhananjaya, 200. 

Dharma Cakra, 21. 
Dliarma-Mahamatras, 22, 257. 
Dharmarajikas, eonstriietion of, 20. 
Dharmasoka, 21. 

Dharmasutra of Baudhayana, 251. 
Dharma vij ay a, 23, 

Dhatus, 10. 

Dhruva, 69, 71. 

Dhruva I, 65. 

Dhua, 266. 

Dhvaiiikarikas— 'Contained in the 

Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhan, 
theories about their authorship, 
613 ; evidence of earlier authors 
discussed, 614 ; internal evidence, 
619; evidence of language and 
metre, 620 ; discoveries of different 
strata in the text of Dhvanyaloka, 
621. 

Dhyani-yoga, 187. 

Digvijayaparvan, 115. 

Dinakspal, 97. 

Divyavadana, 20. 

Doctrine of the transmigration of soul, 
Indian and Greek, 299 if.; reference 
to it in an Egyptian text, 299. 

Dohas, composition in Bengal of, 
259, 260. 

Dolotsava, 296. 

Dorah, 106. 

Dowson, 147. 

Dravida, 174, 175. 

Drona-stupa, 20. 

Dube, Kapilnath, 46. 

Dube, Prahlad, 43, 47. 

Dul-da, 321. 

Dunara, 161. 

Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 38, 
Dungarpur, 162, 165. 

Durgaraja, 68, 69. 

Durlabh Mallick, 271, 272. 


I Dutas, 23. 

I Dvaraka, 253. 

Dvivedi, MM. Sudhakar, 268. 

; Dwar-Sumoodra, 29, 33. 

Dyumatsena, Salvaraja, 115. 

E 

East India Company, 87, 88 ; faith of 
the people in the, 197 ; effects of 
Maratha invasions on the trade 
and factories of, 190, 191 ; con- 
tributions to Nawab by, 192; 

! misbehaviour of the servants and 

I Gomasthas of, 193, 

Eclecticism in arehiteeture, 143 ff, 
Eiichpur, 69, 70, 72. 

Elliot, 147. 

Empedocles, 299. 

English Bazar, 182. 

Epicureanism, 147. 

Ernakulam, 205. 

Erskine, 37. 

F 

Far East — Sanskrit inscription in, 12^. 
Faizi — author of Nal Daman, 429. 
Fergusson, 145. 

Ferishta, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 124. 

Feroz Rai, 124. 

Firdausi — ^author of Sahanama, 429. 
Fidausia order of the Sufis, 140. 

Firuz palace, Hindu infiuenee in the 
architecture of, 143. 

Firuz Shah, 146. 

Fleet, Dr., 4, 5, 65, 72. 

Flowei*, Sir William, 231. 

Folk-lore- — ^the use of the term, 308 ; 
the aim and scope of the science 
of, 309, 310. 

Folk-rites in the marriage customs of 
Bengali Hindus, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316. 

Folk-rites — comparative study of, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 322. 

Fort William College, 92. 

Foueher, 102. 

Francke, 118. 

Frazer, Sir James, 309, 310. 
i Fresco paintings, 234, 235. 
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Futwah, devastation by Marathas of, 
194. 

G 

Gadadhara Bhatta, 283, • 

Gangararn, 189, 197; account of 

the Maratha invasions by, 189, 
191. 

Gain, 265. 

Ganas, 111, 116. 

Gandhara, 23, 104. 

Gandharvas, 112. 

Gangarampur, 182. 

Ganges, 109, 110, 111, 169, 170. 
Gangetie valley, prehistoric people of, 
188; discoveries in, 18.5. 

Garbhagrha, 33. 

Garba songs, 266. 

Garuda, 245. 

Garuda-dhvaja, 10. 

Gathi, 185, 

Gatra-haridra, .313, 320. 

Gaiida, 257, 258. 

Gaudivan language, development of, 
259. 

Gaur, 181. 

Gaviria-Asthan, 141. 

Gautama, 283, 284, 285, 286. 

George III, King, 87, 88. 

Ghagrahati plate, surnames of 
BrahmuivS and Kayasthas men- 
tioned in, 257. 

Ghalcha, 106, 107, 108, 109, 120. 
Ghalcha dialects, 118. 

Ghazi Mian, 138. 

Ghat-anayan, 319. 

Ghose, Mr. Ajit, 237. ■ 

Ghose, Mr. J. C., 258. 

Ghose, M. M., Rai Sahib, 49. 

Gharma, 186. 

Ghoraghat, 181. 

Ghulara Aii, 28. 

Girjhak, 109. 

Gita Rahasya, 281, 282. 

Goa, 30, 31, 32. 

Gogunda, 165, 166, 167. 

Gomperz, 299. 

Gopakapattana, 30, 32, 33. 


Gopichand— composer of songs, 259, 
260.""' 

Gopichand, Raja, Legend of, 265 if. ; 
Popularity of the legend of, 265, 
266; Questions raised by the 
legend of, 267 ; Kon-Bengali re- 
censions of the legend of, 267 ; 
Punjabi version of the legend of, 
267; Hindustani version of the 
legend of, 268 ; Gujrati version 
of the legend of, 268 ; Marathi 
version of the legend of, 269 ; 
Bengali recensions of the legend 
of, 269; published versions of 
the legend of, 269 ; Rangpur 
version of the legend of, 270, 
271; Bengali -Nepali version of 
the legend of, 273 ; historicity of 
the legend of, 274. 

Gopi Chander Gan, 273. 

Gopi Chand Natak, 273. 

Gopi Ohandra Lila, 268. 

Gopi Ohandrer Sannyasa, 270. 

Gorakhnath, 267, 268, 270, 271, 272, 
274, 276. 

Gotras and of the Brahmanas, their 
first mention and adoption by the 
Kshatriyas, 343. 

Gotras and of Kshatriyas mentioned 
in the Rgveda, 329 ; mentioned in 
Mahabharata, 329, 330 ; the 

opinions of Baudhayana, 333, 334 ; 
Apastamba, 334 ; Katyyayana 
Laugaksi, 334 ; Asvaliyana, k34 ; 
Pravara Mafijari, 334, 335 ; 

Vijnaneswar, 335 ; Vaidya, 336. 

Gotras of the Rajputs (given iDy Mr. 
Vaidya), 338; its discussions, 
338 if. 

Gouhar Su’hae, 239. 

Govinda III, 65. 

Govinda raja, 68, 69, 73. 

Govinda Chandra, Kin^' of Kanaui, 
124. ** 

Govinda Chandra of the Tirumalai 
inscription of Rajendra Chola, 
274. 

Govinda Chandrer Git, 268-269. 

Greek philosophy, historians of, 299. 

Greek rule, 108. 

Gregory, St., 98. 

Grierson, Sir George, 103, 106, 107, 
224, 268, 270. 

Griinwedel, Albert, 276. 

Gudake^a, 503. 
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Guliala-d.eva, 32. 

Guhyakas, 112. 

Gulbarga, 34. 

Gunaratna, 287, 293, 297. 

Gimas, Kuntaka’s conception of, o81 ff. 

Gupta Emperors, their copperplate 
inscriptions, 212 ; their administra- 
tive system, 211 ff. 

Gurrahs, 190, 194. 

Guznavite rule, 125. 

H 

Hadiqatul-Afkar, 85. 

Hai-amta bata, 314. 

Haji-Begum, 145. 

Haji Muhammad Khan, 92. 

Haji Nizamuddin, tomb of, 138, 139. 
Haji Safiuddin, tomb of, 138, 139. 
Hamida Banii Begum, 144. 

Hamrnod Khatir Bu-Zubair, 138. 
Hammir, 47. 

Hammira-mahakavya, 48. 

Hampi, ruins of, 144. 

Hagiri, 25, 27. 

Haradatta Mi4ra, 608, 612. 

Haradatta Sivacarya, 608-612. 
Harappa, 10, 308. 

Hari Hara, 291. 

Haripha, 270-273. ^ 

Haris, 54. 

Hari^ehandra, 14, 271. 

Harisena, 211. 

HaidsyainT, 595— the commentator of 
‘ Satapatha Brahmana ’ referred 
to in Benares manuscript, 596, 
597. 

Haritiputra Visnu Kadu Chutu Sata- 
kani, Canarese prince, 67. 

Harivamsa, 252, 253, 254. 

Harivarsa, 117. 

Harsa, 13. 

Harsadeva, 258. 

Harsa, poet, 209. 

Hastings, Warren, 37, 38. 
Hataka-de^a, 112. 

Havell, 229. 

Hazrat Jalal Maneri, 137. 


Hazrat Makhdum Ruknuddin 
Marghilani, 140. 

Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, 127, 
128, 132, 133,135. 

Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin Ahmad 
of Bihar, 127. 

Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin, 130, 

140. 

Hazrat Makhdum Yahya, 127, 130, 
132, 139, 140. 

Hazrat Momin Arif, 125, 137. 

Hazrat Qutbuddin Bukhtiyar Kaki, 
140. 

Hazrat Qutub Salar, 140. # 

Hazrat Taz Faqih of Jerusalem, 125, 
127, 140. 

Hejaz, 84. 

Helmund, 51. 

Hemeandra, 37, 171. 

Herat, 39, 114. 

Herodotus, 299. 

Hetuvadins, 294. 

Hijli, port, 88. 

Hilal Khan, Mosque of, 236. 

Himalayas, 23, 104, 109, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 116, 119. 

Himavat Mountain, 117. 

Hindi, compound verbs — the opinion 
of Boumikoft, 407, 408; principal 
dialects of, Awadhi, Brajabhasa, 
Ediarawari, 404 ; opinion of 
Baburam Saxena, 405 ; literature, 
the periods of, beginnings of, 
early apabhramsa, works in, 
opinions of Babu Hiralalje on, 398. 

Hindi, opinion of K. P. Jayaswal on its 
origin, 399 ; Literature, — transla- 
tion of bagavadgita, — Patali, 399 ; 
the poems of the Caranas of 
Rajputana — opinion of Tessitori, 
402 ; the love stories — Svapana- 
vati, Mugdhavati, Mrgavati, 
Madhumalati, Premavati, 403 ; 
Yusuf Julekha, the works of Sufi 
sect, 403. 

Hindu Artists of the 18th century, 238. 

Hindu Ornamentation, 145. 

Hinduism, 173. 

Hinduism, principles of, 351. 

Hindu Miniature works of the painters 
of the I8th and 19th centuries, 233. 

Hindus, conversion after the conquest 
of Sind of, 148, 
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Mi!idii «tyie of architecture, 144. > 

Hindiikii^h, 109, 114. 

Hihgulaja Tirtha, 120. 

Hirridhara .Deva, 4.), 46, 47, 

Hiralal, Eai Bahadur, S, 247. 

Hirahada Galli, 07. 

Hoernle, 274. 

Honavar, Xawab of, 34. 

Hoysala Empire, 34. 

, Hoysala King, 29. 

HrsikeSa, o03. 

Hrsxkesa — known as Petta^astri — 

.. eominentatoT* of Chhandoviextti, 
.551. 

Hiaen Tsang, 206, 287, 290. . 

Hugli. SI, 89, 90. 

Hiiltzsch, Dr., 114, 175. 176, 177, 178, 
Humayun, 35, 136, 145, 154. 
Huinayurds ^losqiie, 144. 

Humayun, tomb of, 145. 

Hfmas, 1, 102, 109, 114. 

Huna.s, Raghu’s encounter with them 
in the upper Oxus valley, 101, 120. 

Husainabad, parganah, 181, 

Husain Khan, 137. 

Hnsainpiir, 181. 

Husain Quli Begh, 155, 156. 

Husain Quli Khan, 164. 

Hussain Shah — founder of the cult 
of Satya Pir, .147,. 

Hussain Shahi, 181.. 

Husain Ujyal, 181. 

H5T>£ethraI Temple, 43. 

I 

Ibn Batuta, 30, 31, 84. 

Ibn Hari, 55. 

Ibn-i-Jiibair, 84. 

Ibn Khaldun, 147. 

Ibrahim Khan Kakar, 128, 131, 132, 
135. 

Idar, 166. 

Ilavrta, 117. 

Ilyas, 181. 

Irnayam, 178. 

Tme Bhojah, 186. 

Imli-ghontai ceremony, 321. 


Imperial Records Department, letters 
to the Court of Directors pre- 
served in the, 189. 

Impi, Sir Elijah, 93. 

Imrah -ibn -Musa, expedition of, 56. 

India, Moses’ description of, 98 ; 
natural boundaries of (according 
to the Puranas), 1 19, 120. 

Indian civilisation, close affinities with 
the contemporary Sumerian civi- 
lisation of Mesopotamia, 187. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, 
97, 99. 

Indian painting, eclecticism in, 145. 

Indo -Aryan invasion of the Punjab, 
185. 

Indo-Aryan, the tertiary stage of, 643™ 
653*. 

Indo-Aryan, the whispered vowels in, 
675--678. 

Indo-European Homeland, different 
theories about it, 635, 636, re- 
ferences to it in Vendidad, 638, 
639, 640 — located in north polar 
region, 641. 

Indo -Greek, 14. 

Indo -Persian style of architecture, 144. 

Indologists, 299. 

Indology, 185. 

Indo -Persian style, 145. 

Indo -Parthian, 14. 

Indra, 70, 186, 188; his annual fights 
with the demon, 529. 

Indra I, 68, 69, 73. 

Indra III, 65. 

Indraji, Pandit Bhagwan Lai, 6. 

Indra- Vrtra myth, its cradle, 529 ff. 

Indus, 102, 104, 109, 120. 

Indus seals, 188. 

Indus valley, discoveries in, 185, 187 ; 
pre-historic people of, 188 ; re- 
mains in, 307, 308. 

Irak, 53. 

Iranian, 103. 

Irraw’^addy, 110 

Ishkashimi, 107. 

Ishqanian class, 38. 

Ishtakhar, 39. 

Islam, advent of, 149. 

Islamic miniature paintings, influence 
of, 236, 237. 
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Islamic Persian poetry, beginnings of, 
,,474. 

Islam influence on the western side of 
Mediterranean coast, 84. 

Ismail of Safavi dynasty, 147. 
Ismailpur, 182. 

Ispahan, city of, 39. 

Itihasas, 1, 2. ' . 

Itisamuddin, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 
95,— his visit to different places 
in England, 90, 91. 

I-tsing, 79, 80, 206. 

J 

Jackson, A. V. Williams, 467. 

Ja’far i\li Khan, Nawab, 87. 

Jagadish Bhatta, 283, 284. 

Jagat Baya, 158, 165. 

Jagat Seth, 189, 191, 192, 194, 198. 
Jagat Singh, 237. 

Jagmal, 164. 

Jahangir, 84, 97 ; memoirs of, 128. 

Jain Gujrati miniature -paintings, 235, 
236. 

Jainism, 173. 

Jain tradition, 169, 171. 

Jai Singh, 26. 

Jaitaran, 156. 

Jalal Khan, 159. 

Jalandhar Nath, 267, 268, 269. 
Jalandhari, 273, 274. 

Jalilnl Haq, 138, 139. 

Jal-sadha, 313, 319. 

Jam-e-Kaikhusru, 38. 

JamiMusjid, 143. 

Jaiigama, 77. 

Jaswant singh, 26, 

Jatakas, 112. 

Jatamukuta, 243. 

Jatra ceremony, 314, 321. 

Jayadatta, 212. 

J ayadeva II, inscription of, 258. 
Jayakesi I, King, 30, 

Jayaswal, K. P., 8, 115. 

Jayasirbha, 170. 

Jayasimhavarmans, 69. 

Jetavana, 21. 


JetavatAskaran, 162. 

Jhehim, 104, 109. 

Jijibhoy, Sir Jamshedji, 38, 40. 

Jiwan, 27. 

Jnana-sakti, 294. 

Jnane.svari, 275. 

Jodhpur, 155, 156, 157, 165, 167. 
Johnson, Dr., 226. 

Jones, Sir W„ 3, 37, 38. 

Jndda, 191. 

Jugi caste, 277, 

Junzah, 59. 

Jura inscription, 71. 

K 

Kabir, 147. 

Kabul, Arab raid against, 56. 

Kachi Dargah, 127. 

Kadamba, dynasty, 32 ; family, 33. 
Kingdom, 34; Kings, 30. 

Kafristan, 103. 

Kahar, 234. 

Kailasa, 111, 112. 

Kaiwan Dastur Azar, visit to N. India 
of, 35~-38 ; disciples of, 39 ; 
observances of the school of, 40. 

Kako, village, 127. 

Kalade^a, 115. 

Kalaiyarkovil, 177. 

Kalamukhas, 292, 294, 296. 
Kalavadanas, 292. 

Kalpana, 104, 105, 108. 

Kali chronograms, 204. 

Kalidasa, 101, 104, 110, ill, 114, 119, 
120, 583, 590. 

Kalihga, 251, 254, 258, 259; conquest 
of, 18, 21. 

Kali, river, 105. 

Kalivakya, 204. 

Kalla, prince, 158, 160, 161, 162. 
Kalmuk artists, 145. 

Kama, 295. 

Kamadeva, 32, 33, 34. 

Kamapati, 32. 

Kama-sadhana, 292. 

Kamboja, 115, 120. 

' Kambojade^a, 114, 
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Kamboja MaMjanapada, 103. , ' 
Karabojas, 102, 117, 118. 
Karaikagama, 76. ' ' ■ 

Kammavacarn, 21. , 

Kampaval Sadiil, 162. : 

Kamarupa, 258. ; ' 

Kanada, 283. 

Kanakanjali, 315 ; ceremoEy of, 321. 
Kanashi, 113, ; 

Kanauj, 14, 65 ; Hindu prince of, 97 ; 
King of, 105. 

Kanaur, 112, 113,114, 117. 
Kancan-nagar, 269. 

Kancipuram, 175. 

Kancipura (Kin-cW-piilo), 173, 
Kandahar, 51. 

Kandjur, 263. 

Kanheri record, 67. 

Kaniska, 119. 

Kannada language, 31. 

Kanphat Yogis, 276. 

Kan-su, 111, 

Kanuja, 157, 

Kanupha, 267, 269, 272, 273. 

Kanwar Bichitra Shah, 239. 

Kan war Mansingh, 164, 167. 
Kapalapada, 290. 

Kapalikas, 287 ff. 

Kapalikesvara temple, 287. 

Kapalikism, the originator of, 288 ; 
x’efined form of, 292. 

Kapilavastii, 21. 

Kapi^a, 103. 

Kapur Singh, 239. 

Karakoram pass, 110, ill. 

Karamnasa, river, 126. 

Karaskara, 107. 

Karkha, 69, 71. 

Karli, 67. 

Karina, 299. 

Karna, 103, 252. 

Karnamrtam, 208, 

Karnasiivarna, 258. 

Karnataka, 29, 65, 66, 67, 71, 72. 
Karun, village, 196. 

Karvata (Manbhum), 253. 

Kashkar, 107. 


, Kashmir, 104, 105, 106, 107. 

Kasmira, 116, 117. 

Kassa, people of, 150. 

Katwah, 194. 

Kaumudi-mahotsava, 296. 
Kausiki-kaccha, 253. 

Kavirajamarga, 72. 

Kayanian, 36, 39. 

Keith, Prof., 209, 281, 299. 

Kekayas, 109. 

Kekkana, 51, 52. 

Kelsal, Mr. Henry, 195. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick, 222. 

Kerala, 217. 

Kerala-nataka-eakra, 199, 
Keralaputras, 23. 

Keraris, 294. 

Kern, Prof., 7. 

Keshavadas, 158, 165. 

Kevalaj hana, 170. 

Khilat, 166. 

Khajuraha, hypsethral temple at, 43. 
Khalatika hill, 23. 

Khalji Alla-ud-din, 31, 32, 48. 
Khamnor, 165. 

Khandagiri, inscription of, 67. 
Ediandesh, 70. 

Khankhana, 132, 

Khara vela, King, 67. . 

Kharevela, inscriptions of, 7, 13. 
Kharoskhi inscriptions, 7. 

Kha^ali group, the dialects of the, 687, 

688 . 

Khwaja Abdus Samad, 146, 233, 334. 
Khwaja Mir Abdul Hai, 97. 

Khwaja Moinuddin, 127. 

Khetua, 273. 

Kho, 106. 

Khorasan, 63. 

Kho tan, city, 115. 

Khowar, 106, 107. 

Khri Sron Ida Btsan, King, 353, 
Khurram, 159, 167. 

Khyats, 164. 

Khyber Pass, 52. 

Kia Tan, 179. 
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Kikata, 510 ff. ; its king Praniaganda, 
5il ; its city Naicasakha, 511. 
Kikatas, 186. 

Kimpurnsa, 112, 117. 

Kimiaras, ' 

Ki -pill, 103. 

Kirata, 104, 110,111, 112, 113. 

Kirinaii, ,53. , 

Kish, 51, 56. 

Kishtawar, 128. 

Kitab-al-Mauzam wa’l-,Ma'nthur, 4o3. 
Kitabur-Rahla, 84. 

:Kodumbai, 175. 

Kohala, his tows on dramaturgy as j 
cited in the Bhavapraka^ana of j 
Saradatanaya, 579 ; Rasarnava- 
sudhakara, Saiiglta-samayasara 
and Kavyanu-sasana on, 580 ; 
Natyasastraoii, 577 ; Kiittanimala 
on, 577 ; Abhinavabharati on, 
577, 578 ; Kafcyadarpana on, 578, 

Kohalarahasya, 580. 

Kokanadas, 117. 

Kokcha, 108. 

Kohakamana,' 22. 

Kongu, 217. 

Kongiinadu, 218. 

Kohkan, 29. 

Konow, Dr. Sten, 7, 118. 

Kosala, defeat of the king of, 70. 
Kosalesvara Mahadeva, 48. 

Kdsar, 217, 218. 

Kosarnadii, 217. 

Kotivarsa district (visaya), 212. 
Kottani, 177. 

Krishna, 253. 

Krishna-Godavari doab, 66. 

Krishna Mi^ra, 290, 

Kriya sakti, 294. 

Krsna, cult of, 10. 

Krsna I, 73. 

Krsna III, 65, 71. 

Krsnacandra, Maharaja of Nadiya, 
\i’^192,''I98.:, ■ ■, '■ 

Kshatriyas of Ahga, Vaiiga and Siihnxa, 
unity of the, 254. 

Kulapaiiji of Bengal, 260, 261, 262. 
Kulasekhara xAlvar, 201. 

Kiilasekhara of Kerala, 199 ff. 


Kulinda, 115. 

Kulinda- visaya, 116. 

Kulinga-visaya, 115. 

Kuluta, 116. 

Kumaradhyapaka, 211. 

Kumara Giipta I, 212. 

Kumaramatya, application of the 
term, 211 fit. 

Kumari, river, 178. 

Kumariha, 205, 206, 207. 
Kumbhakonam, 176. 

Kumblam, mutt for the study of 
■ Mimarasa iastra at, 205, 206. , 

Kumhrar, 127. 

Kumpila, 33. 

Kimala, 23 ; birth of, 21, 

Kunika, 169. 

Kimtaka, — his conception of Cliiinis, 
58 ff. 

Kurram, 177. 

Kuruksetra, decline of the in- 
fluence of the Kshatriya after the 
battle of, 254. 

Kusana, 10. 

Ku^anagara (Kasia), 9. 

Kusanabha, 251. 

Kiisdar, 55. 

Kushans, 217. 

Kunika, 185. 

Kusikasah, 186. 

KuMnagara, 21. 

Kutubuddin Khan, 166, 167. 
Kylindrine, 115. 

L 

Ladakh, 111. 

Ladakh range, 119. 

Lahore Central Museum — collections of 
paintings in, 236. 

Laksmldasa, poet, 210. 

Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur, 143. 

Lalitaditya, King, ill, 258: dig- 
vi jaya of , 1 04, 105. 

Lalitavistara, 262. 

Lalla, 147. 

Lamghan, 103. 

Lampaka, 103. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, 309, 310. 
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Lashkar Khan, 166. 
Latkalumpuravinirgata, 72, 73. 
Latum, 72, 73. 

Lassen, 116. 

Lauhitya., i*iver, t02. ■ 

Likiiyani, 78. 

Lilasuka, 196, 200, 207, 208, 210. 
Liiiga-purana, 79. 

Linguistic notes,— the Sanskritic and 
Arabic rendering of the terms 
Vowel -Harmony, Epeiithesis, Um- 
laut, and Ablaut, 705, 706. 

Lion ca]>ital of Mathura, 7. 

Lodi Sikaiidar, 147. 

Lohas, 117, 118. 

Lohawat, 155. 

Lohita, districts of, 116, 118. 

Lohitic, U 1 . 

Lokanatha, 215, 216. 

Lokanatha, Maharaja, Surnames men- 
tioned in the copperplate in- 
seriptious of, 257, 258. 

Lokayatikas, 287 £f, 

Lomapada, 252. 

Lumbini, 23 ; inscription, 22. 
Lurnbini-vaha, 21. 

Lyhirn, 94. 

M 

Ma‘abar, 30, 31, 32. 

Ma‘abir, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34. 
Macchandar, 276. 

’Macchandar Nath,' 267. 

Machain, 182.. 

Machplishahr inscription, 14. 

.Madalia, 157. 

Madanmohana, 296. 

Madanotsava, 296. 

Madhavacharjya, 290. 

MadhyadeSa, 101, 102, 107. 

Madura, 30, 31, 175, 176, 179. 

Mag, piracies by, 193. 

Magadha, 124, 185, 186, 251, 253. 
Magadhas, 109. 

Magas of Gyrene, 17. 

Maghotsava, 297. 

Mahabadians, 38. 

Mahabaladhxkrta, 212. 


j Mahabhairava, 291. 

[ Mahabharata, 103, 108, 112, 115, 118, 
' 119, 120, 254. 

Mahabharata in Hindi, 409. 
Mahabharata on Bengal, 251-253. 
Mahabhasya (Patanjalfs), 5, 10. 
Mahabhoja, 67, 

MahMandanayaka, 211, 
Mahadhammarakkhita, 20. 
Mahakasyapa, 21. 

Mahaling, 45, 46. 

Maham Anaga, 144. 
Mahamaudgaiyayana, 21. 
Mahanirvana-Tantra, 81. 

Maharastra, 23, 65, 67, 68, 71, 72 ; 
derivation of the name of, 66. 

Maharathi, Goti Agimitanaka, 67. 
Maharathini Nagamulanika, 67. 
MahSrathis, 66, 67. 

Maharathi, Vasithiputa Somadeva, 67. 
Maharathi, Vinhudatta, 67. 

Mahasiva Guj^ta, copperplate of, 
259. 

Mahauja, 253, 

Mahavarhsa, 17, 18, 1*9, 20. 

Mahavira, 255. 

Mahavratins, 287. 

Mahayana Buddhism, 281. 

Mahdipur, 182. 

Mahdism, 147. 

Mahendra, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 173 ; 
appointment as Uparaja of, 20. 

Mahendra Vikrarna, 290. 

Mahenjo-daro, 8, 10, 187, 188, 308 ; 

paintings on potteries of, 241. 
MaheiSa, 294. 

Maheshdas, 158. 

Mahipala, 259. 

Mahisamandala, 23. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 180. 

Mainamati, 267, 269. 

Mainamatir Git, 269. 

Maitrayani Upanishad, 290, 294. 
Majjhantika, 21. 

Makhdum Shah Baran Malikul-Ulama, 
136. 

Makran, 51, 52, 53, 55. 

Mala, 177. 
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Malabar 'Coast, 97 coiinectxoii of '.the. j 
Arab. me,re'hants with, 83. 

Malacca, strait of, . 113. 

Malada, 11. 

Maiai,,177. .. 

Malaikkiirraiii, .176. 

Malakuta, 173, 17.4, 175, 176, 177, 
178,. 179. 

Malaya,-, 179. 

Malay akiita, 176. 

Malaya, mountain, 177, 178, 179. 
Malcolm, 147. - 

Maidah, 182. 

Maldev, 154, 165. 

Malick, 83. 

Maikhed, 65, 68. 

Mallik — elderly citizen, 44. 

Mallik Kafur, 32, 33. 

Malva, defeat of the king of, 70. 
Mammata, 581. 

Mammuni, 105. 

Manasa, lake, 112, 117. 

Manasara, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81. ■ 
Manchati, 113. 

Mandalgarh, 164. 

Mandana Mi^ra, 206, 207. 

Mandda, 321. 

Maner, 123 if. ; Raja of, 125. 

Manik Chand, 270, 271. 

Manikiyala Tope, find of Roman 
coins in, 3. 

Manjh*a, 590. 

Man Singh, 166. 

Mantras, 320. 

Mantri Kiimaramatya, 212, 

Maratha, invasions on Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa by the, 189 If. 

MaricI, 246. 

Mai'quart, 118. 

Marshall, Sir John, 8, 185, 187, 215, 
308. 

Martaban, Gulf of, 113. 

Martanda Bhaii*ava, 247. 

Mahasveta, 245. 

Martin, Dr. F. R., 235, 238. 

Marwar, 158, 162, 163, 164, 168. 
Mar-Yul, 110. - 
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j Masir-i-Talibi, 92, 95. 

Masjid, Hussain Shah, 181. 

Mathnawi, 86. 

Mathura. Natha (Bhattaj, 283, 284. 
Matrgupta, 590. 

Matsya-Purana, 80 ; on the figure and 
dress of the Sun God, 244. 
Maukharis, 13. 

Maury a dynasty, influ enee of Buddhist 
and Jaina schools dining the 
reign of, 256. 

Maurya empire, boundary line of the, 
114, 115. 

Maurya power, 307. 

Mayapur, 181. 

Mayna, 270. 

Maynamati, 271, 272, 273. 

Maynamatir Gan, 270. 

Maynamatir Pahar, 275. 

Mayuraja, 590. 

Majurndar, S. N., 175. 

McGuire, Mr., 191, 195. 

Mecca, 84. 

Medina, 83. 

Meer Qitai Abdal, tomb of, 136. 
Megasthenes, 212. 

Meghane, Mr. Jhaveriehand, 268. 
Mehrachand, 239. 

Mehta, Mr. N. C., 237. 

Melattol Agnihotri, 204. 

Menavati, 269. 

Merta, 164. 

Merta Ramsingh, 159. ^ ^ 

Meru, Mt., 117. 

Mesopotamia, 102, 

Mesopotamian Culture, 187. 

Meti’opolitan Museum of Art, achieve- 
ment of the, 223. 

Mewar, 162, 164, 

Mewari of Udaipur, — a phonetic 
transcription from, 685. 

Mid (Meds), 55. 

Migeon, Mr., 235, 237. 

Mihirakula, 11. 

Miialaikkurram, 176. 

Mimamsa Philosophy, introduction into 
Kerala of, 207. 

Minaul Devi, Queen, 268. 
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Mir Habib,. 195, 197,.' . 

Mir Jafa-r, 108. 

Blir Jumla, 26, 27. 

Mir Mnbammad Hussain, 86. 

Mir Sayyad, .Ali, 146, 283. 

Mir Sayj^ad Muhammad, 147. 

Mirza Abu Muhammad Tabrizi, 92. 
Mirza Zul-Qumain, 97. 

Mithila, 251, 253. 

Mitra, Rajendralal, 3. 

Miyan Abdullah, 147. 

Mlecchas, 149, 150, 253. 

Mobads, Zoroastrian disciples of Azar 
Kaiwan, 39. 

Mocha, 191. 

Modern Hindu life, 275. 

Module, King, 119. 

Moggaliputta, Tissa, 21 ; president of 
the third Buddhist Council, 23 ; 
retirement of, 21. 

Moghals, 86, 168. 

Moghul Empire, 35. 

Mohamed Ali, 95. 

Mohsan Faui, 37. 

Moksa, 288. 

Modai, 179. 

Mola Ram, 238. 

Mo-la-ye (Malaya), 173. 

Molnatali, 182. 

Mo-lo-kiii-tcha (Malakuta), 173, 177. 
Moii-Kiimer, 113. 

Mens, 113. 

Morland, 35. 

Moses of Khorerie, OS, 99. 

Moslem travellers, 84. 

Mu-awiyah, Caliph, 54, 56, 63. 

Mudrik, 62. 

Muhammadans, destruction of Bud- 
dhism by the, 350, 351, 352. 

Muhammad Bin Ismail, 83. 
Muhammad bin Tuglak, 29. 
Muhammad Ghans, tomb of, 144. 
Muharnmad-Ibn-Kasim, 51. 
Muhammad of Ghor, 146. , 
Muhammad Muqsud, 91. 

Muhammad Qubad, 85, 86. 

Muinuddin Khan, 156. 


Mukherjee San tosh Kumar, 243. 

Mukundamala, 203, 204 ; author of, 
200, 201, 206, 207, 208, 210. 

Mukut, 319. 

Mukti, 299. 

Multai plates, 68, 70. 

Munda, 113. 

Munda affinities of Bengali, Phonology, 
715, 716; Morphology, 717, 718, 
719; Syntax, 719, 720 ; Voca- 
bulary, 720, 721. 

Munda language, 112. 

Muiigi, 107. 

Munjani, 107. 

Muniruddaula, Nawab, 87. 

Muntakhibut-tavarikh, 167. 

Murad, 26, 27. 

Miirshidabad, 192 ; invasion by Mara- 
thas of, 194. 

Munshi Abdul Karim, 263. 

Musalmani Keehchas, 262. 

Musalmani ISTagari, 262. 

Museums of Art, influence of, 222 ; 
need for, 226. 

Museum Buildings, 230. 

Museum idea, development in the 
United States of the, 221. 

Museums in India, Ansemie condition 
of, 224. ■ 

Museum, methods, 228 ; officials, 231 ; 
purposes, 227 ; remarkable growth 
in the present eentuiy of, 221. 

Musical instruments of ancient times, 

.., 242.; 

Muslims, adoption of Hindu customs 
in the reign of Firuz Shah, 146. 

Muslim artists, 233. 

Mutanabbi, 443. 

Muttra, Hindu buildings of, 145. 

Muzaffar .Khan, 156. 

Muzaffar Shah, 236. 

Mysore, Reddis of, 65 ; Naga- worship 
among the inhabitants of, 67. 

N 

Nabhaka, 114, 115. 

Nabhakas, 23. 

Kabhapaihtis, 23. 

Nabhikapura city, 114. 
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iSTabhitis, 23. 

ISTadol, 155. 

.iSTadi-cakraj, 294. 

KTagara Bralimins, 258. , 

Nagarahara, 103.' 

ISfagari, script, 262, 263. 

Naganr, 156, 165, 166. 
Kaga-worshippers, 67. 

Nali-chor ceremony, 318. 
Naica-feklias, 187. 

Hain Snkh, 239. 

Naisada Kavya, 291. 

Kajam-ubAlam, 234. 

Kalanda, 11, 13. 

Nanaghat, inscription of, 7, 67, 
Nanak, 147. 

ISTanda dynasty, iniliienee of Buddhist 
and Jaina schools during the 
reign of, 256. 

Nandana, Maharaja, 215. 

Nandi, image of, 33. 

Nanrnojik-kosar, 218. 

Nannaraja, grants of, 68; house of, 
69,70. 

Naosari, 37 ; plates, 71. 
Narahjaner-tJsma, 277. 

Naravana plates, 73. 

Narbada, 34. 

Nasir Khusasuniavi, 84. 

Nasiruddin klayder, 94. 

Nastaliq style, 26. 

Nastika, 289. 

Nastikas, 292. 

Nathism, 277. 

Naths, 275, 276. 

Navaratra, 266. 

Navya Nyaya, 283 ff. 

Nawadah, inscription in a mosque at, 
183. 

Nawas Shfih, 150. 

Nayanika, Queen, 67. 

Nepal, 109, 111. 

Neolithic age, 307. 

Nidana-Sutram of Samveda, dis- 
cussions on the authorship of, 

551, 552 ; its number of order 
among the Sutras of Samveda, 

552, 553. 

48 


Nidhanpur Copperplate, Surnarnf's of 
Brahmins mentioned in, 257, 258. 

Nigrodha, 18, 19, 20. 

Nigranthas, 173, 

Nilgris, 178. 

Nimittakas, 169. 

Ningrahar, 103. 

Nizamuddin, tomb of, 144, 

Norris, 37. 

Norse tribe, 119. 

Nowazish Muhammad, 189, 
Numismatology, 8, 

Nur Bakshis, 147. 

Nyaya-darsana, 286. 

Nyayasyarupa, 283. 

■ .O' ' : 

Ojha, Rai Bahadur Gaurisankar Hira 
Ohand, 8. 

Oman, 52. 

Omarpur, 182. 

Omichand, 88. 

Onm-moli-k66ar, 218. 

Ooman, 33. 

Oria language, development of, 378 ; 
classification of presc^nt day Oria 
words, 378, 379; pronunciation 
of, 379 ; Oria writers, 382-386 ; 
inclusion of Portuguese words in, 

387. 

Oria literature, British influence on, 

388, 389, 390 ; Western influence 
received through the medium of 
Bengali, 390, 391. 

Oria literature, rhetoric composition in, 
393, 394. • 

Oria people, works on language, 
literature, civilisation, and culture 
of, 374. 

Orias, philological studies by, 373. 
Oria Script, 379, 380. 

Orissa, 113, 181; historical and 

archaeological records of, 373 ; 
Maratha rule in, 197. 

Orme, 193. 

Orphic belief in transmigration, 299. 
Oxus, 101, 102, 108, 109. 

P 

Paecayadayaka, 21. 

Pacha Firiyas, 147. 
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PfcidaJiiitta, 171.: 

PMa, meaning of,. 214. ' 

I dlu^ata, meaning of the term, 
215. ' ' 

Padali, village, 124. 

Padniapafla, 206. 

Padniasaml^haya, Guru, 353. 
Padmavati, wife of Asoke, 21, 
Padumavati, 267. 

Pad Lima vat Kavya, 403. 

Paduna, 271, 275. 

Pagiter, 185. 

Painting, arehseologieal evidences of 
the exisfcence in afieieiit times of 
India, 241; Indian school of, 
234 ; Indo- Persian, school of, 234 ; 
Bajput seliool of, 235. 

Pala dynasty, 259. 

Pala Gan, 265, 266. 

Palalabhasa, 79, 

Palatal sounds, development in eastern 
Sanskritic vernaculars of, 707-714. 

Pallava dominion, 175. 

Pallavas, 174. 

Pallavas of Kahci, 217. 

Pamirs, 51, lOS, 109, 110, 114. 
Pancholi Anand Bam, 161. 

Pandava Kingdom of Delhi, 115. 
Pandit, Bhaam Charid, 196. 

Pandua, 181, 182. 

Pandya, 217; country, 173; Kings, 29, 
31. ‘ ■ 

Pandyan Kingdom, 176, 179. 
Pandyas, 23, 175. 

Panigrahi, 44. 

Panini, 2. 

Pantheons, intermixing of, 349, 350. 
Pararaa, 117. 

Pararaabhattaraka, 213. 

Parasikas, 101, 102. 

Pargiter, Mr., 106, 112, 114. 
-Paribhasendu Sekhara-Nagojis, 5. 
Parinirvana, 21. 

Parifiista Parva, 171, 

Parsiwans of Afghanistan, 102. 

Parvati, 291, 296. 

Parviz Khusra, 39. 

Fata, 78. 


Pataliputra, 18, 169 ; Asoka's harem 
at, 19, 

Fatal tree, 169, 171. 

Patam Dai, 268. 

Patoa, 36, 39; Origin of the Maharajas 
of, 47 ; the state of, 43, 48 ; oldest 
mosque in, 182. 

Patna Dandpata, 49. 

Patafijali, 2, iO, 551, 552 ; observation 
of Kamboja by, 107. 

Pathak, Prof., 102. 

Pattinidevi, 217. 

Paundra, 251, 253. 

Paundravardhana, 258. 

Paurava, King, Capital of, 110. 

Payanda Mohammad Khan, 162. 

Payyannur, destruction of the temple 
of, 204. 

Peacock array, 61. 

Pehowa, 101. 

Persia, 35. 

Persian artists, 145. 

Persian poetry in the Islamic period, 
real beginnings of, 479. 

Persian poetry, Prof. Jackson’s on 
Pre-lslaniic, 468 ; traditional 
literature about the bii-th of, 
475, 478; Arthur Christensens’ 
views on, 468 ; Aga Pur-i-Daud’s 
views on, 469 ; literature about 
the beginnings of, 467. 

Perumal, 205, 

Peshdadian, 36. 

Phadias, 161. 

l^halodi, 155. 

Phulwari-Sharif, 127. 

Phurusanagar, 270, 

Phigala, 245. 

Pipal tree, the cult of, 187. 

Piplun, 161, 162. 

Pithamantra mentioned in the Sarada. 
tilaka, 246, 247. 

Pla.ssey, 188, 193. 

Podigai, 177, 178. 

Podiyil, 178. 

Pokaran, 156, 101. 

Portuguese, j)iraeies by, 193. 

Potalaka, 177, 178, 179. 

Po-ta-lo-kia, 173. 
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Trabhakara, 200, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
. 207, 210., ,, 

Praciiia Nyaya, 283 ft\ 

Pracya — eastern scliool of the Pada- 
patha, 514. 

Pracya-Sarnagas— eastern school of 
. Samveda, 514. 

Pradaksiiia, 319. 

Pragjyotisa, 102, 115. 

Pragjyotisapura, 105, 251. 

Praharanas, 243. 

Prakriti, 294. 

Iha-maganda, 186, 187. 

Prasastax)ada bhasya, 284. 

Prasasti, 211,. 

Pratap, Maharana, 153, 163- 108. 
Pratap Malia Deva, 45, 46. 

Pratyusa, 244. 

Prayaicitta, 107 ; reconversion into 
Hinduism after, 150. 

Pre-Aryan people, culture of, 187. 
Priccha kai'aj a, 68. 

Prinsep, James, 3. 

Prithvjraj, 158, 167. 

Priti, 320. 

Probodha Candrika, 47, 48. 

Prthivi, 245. 

Prthviraja rasau, 400, 403. 

Prthudaka, 101, 102. 

Ptolemy, 113, 115, 178. 

Piilikesi II, 30. 

Pulindas, 23. 

Punastoma, 251. 

Punch, 117. 

Pim(^a, 252. 

Pundravardhana, 212. 

Puranakila, mosque of, 143. 

Puranas, 1, 17, 110, 111, 112, 119. 
Purii, '252.,: , 

Puspabhadra, 170. 

Puspacuia, 170. 

Pushpaketu, 170. 

Puspavati, 170. 

Pyrenees, 51. 

Pythagoras, 299. 

0 

Qadarn Rusal, mosque, 181. 

Qaris of Lucknow, 147. 
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Quasin Ali Khan, Nawab, 87. 

Qui’anic injunction on travels, 83. 

R 

Radhiya Brahmins, 259. 

Radhiyati-Rat, 268. 

Raghavanauda, 202. 

Raghii, 101, 102, 104. 

Raghuvabsa, 109, 114. 

Raisingh, 163. 

Rais of Ma’abar, 31. 

Rajagrha, 109, 169. 

Rajagrha-Girivraja, 109. 

Rajapura, 103, 109. 

Raj a -Raj a, 208, 210. 

Raja Ram Mohan Ray, tS5, 86. 
Rajasekhara, 101, 208, 210, 590, 
Rajauri, 104, 117. 

Raj Har Charan Dass, 239. 

Rajiii, 245. 

Rajputana, 65, 166, 167 ; princes of, 
156. 

Rajput painting, 145. 

Rajputs, Rathor clan of the^, 65. 
Rajsahy, Zamindar of, 192. 

Rajukas, 256, 257. 

Rarn, 156, 164 ; Rebellion in Sojat by, 
155. 

Rama, 32. 

Ramachandra, 252. 

Ramadeva — (Ramaideva), 44, 45, 46. 

Ramanuja, 203 ; Account of the 
Kapalikas by, 292. 

Rameswar, 186. 

Ramgadh, 159. 

Ramai Deva, genealogy of, 45, 46. 
Ram Dayal, 239. 

Ramnad, 177. 

Ramnath, Raja, 192, 

Rampura, 159, 167. 

Rangkul, Lake, 114. 

Rangloi, 113. 

Ranipur Jharia, 43, 48, 49. 

Ranisagar tank, 156. 

Rao Chandrasen, 153, 154, 155. 

Rao Gopinath, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

Rao Raisingh, 158, 165, 167, 
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liapson, S. 

Kaslsid, 55. 

Has Miihiu. 120. 

Kridtrakulas of, .Maikhed, 65 ff. ■ ■ 

Rastrakuia, Gujrat branch of, 68, 
‘'OO, 71. 

Rustr^kas, 23. 

Ratan, 157. 

Ratanpiir, Royal house of, 48. 

Ratbil, 58, 59, 61, 63. 

Ratbil II, 60, 61, 62. 

Rathi families, 71, 

Ra-thikas, 66, 67. 

Rathis, 66, 67, 72. 

Rathod, 65, 

Rathor Patta, 158. 

Rat h or Iknver, 15 5. 

Rathor Rajputs, 168. 

Rathors, 161. 

Katnakara, 268. 

Raval Hans Raj , 161. 

Ravi-Varina, Raja, 266. 

Rayamoca , 211. 

Raychowdhury, Dr., 103, 109. 

Rayrnal, rebellion in Dundara by, 
155. 

Raysitigh of Bikaner, 15S. 

Raz;au, 59. 

Reddls, 65, 66. 

Reincarnation, belief in, 299. 

Rig-veda, 1, 288. 

Rivag, 126. 

Eiwag, 139. 

Rohde, 299. 

Rsikas, 115, 117, 118, 119. 

Bsipatana, 21. 

Bsyasmga, 252. 

Rudra, 290. 

Rummindei — iVsoka pillar, 9. 
Ruparekha, 112, 115, 119. 

Kupshn, 111, 113. 

Rustomje, 37. 

Ryaz-us-salatin, 189, 192. 

s 

vSabara, 1 12; country, 113. 

Sabari, river, 113. 


Sabhaparvaii, 115. 

Sachiyaya, 162. 

Sadakani-Ka lal5 ya -Maharat hi , co i ns 
of, 67. 

vSadhanamala, 242, 353, 366, 36S. 

Sadi, 84. 

Safavid style, 146. 

Sagai, 322. 

Sagar, 164. 

Sahaiiyas, 295, 296 ; the Mandalas of 
the, 297. 

Sahib Ram, 239. 

Sahidullah, M., 276. 

Saivas, 290. 

Saju, 239. 

Sakaladvipa, 115. 

Sakesian Beg, 235. 

Saktibhadra, 206, 207, 209, 210. 
Salsette, 32. 

Salvapima, 115. 

Salween, 110. 

Sania (Av. — -haina), from root— ~sam, 
505. 

Samaveda, studies, in the acceritua- 
tion of the, 517 ff ; the t hree 
accents and. their symbols, 517 ; 
extension of the Svarita symbol in 
the, 517-525 ; accentuation of the 
‘ Ksaipra ' Svarita, 525™527. 

Sambuddha, 22. 

Samghamitra, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Sarakara, 204, 206, 207, 209, 210. 
Saraskrit theatre of Kerala, 199. 
Sumudragupta, 2, 120. 

Samudrasena, 253. 

Sarnvaranam, 200. 

Sanchi, 242. 

Sandhirana, 170. 

Sandhivigrahika Kumar am a ty a, 211. 
Sahgam, 217. 

Sangha, 322. 

Sahgitis, 354, 355. 

Sanglichi, 107. 

San Gopichand, 268. 
Sahgramavijayottnhgavarrnan of Srl- 
vijaya, 12. 

Sankara, 205, 208, 290. 

Sahkaracarya Caritam, 208. 

Sahkhya, 286. 
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San-kia-lG (Ceylon), 173. '| 

San-kosi, 115.. . , ■ i 

Sansk.rit, H..islorlcal Gra.mmar of, 557 ff , ; . 
alphabet, 558; some develop - 

■ ineiits and change in Sanskrit 

■ Grammar, 561. 

S.apta-Kau§iki, 111. 

Saptamatrkas, image of, 33. 

Saqinama, 86. 

Sarad, 505. 

Sarada-tilaka, type of Sun God image 
mentioned in, 246, 247. 

Saradiya Puja, 296. 

Saran, 162. 

Saraswati, river, 101. 

Sarikali, 107. 

Sariputra., 21. 

Sariras, 79. 

Sarka-r Bazuha, 181. 

Sarkar, Binoy Kumar, 121. 

Sarkar, Mr., 235. 

Sarkar Saran, 184. 

Sarkar Sharifabad, 181, 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 124. 
Sarvapristhaisti, 251, 

Sai'vasena, 590. 

Sarwar, 162. 

Sasanadayada, 21. 

Sasang*gos5, 320, 321. 

Sassan I, 39. 

Sassan V, 39. 

Sassanian, 36, 39, 102. 

Sassanian period, existence of poetry 
in the, 472, 473, 474. 

Sassanian poetry, the scope and 
nature of, 470. 

Sasahka-Raja, 258. 

Sastris, 5. 

Sastri, MM. G., 209, 210. 

Sastri, .Dr. Kara Prasad, 259, 261, 
.276. 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 251, 595; 

Quotations in the commentary of, 
599--603. ■ : 

Satavahana, 211, 

Sat-Pak ceremony, 315, 321. 

Satya Pir, cult of, 147 * poems of, 
US, ... 

Satyaputra,: 217. 
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Satyaputras, 23, 217, 218. 

Sayyad Ahmad, 1.59. 

Sayyad Toqfoai, 159, 167. 

Sayyad Plashim, 159. 

Sayyads of Barah, 161. 

Schlegel, Von William, 37. 

Scythia, 114. 

Scythian, 108. 

Seir-ul-mutakherin, 1S9. 
vSemite family, 83. 

Senabindu, 116. 

Sen, Dr. D. C., 274. 

Serajuddaula, 90. 

Serindia, 114, 115. 

Sett Bund Rameswar, 32. 

Seven river (Sapta-iSindhuBu), 530, 531, 
532, 533; views of Say ana, H. 
Brimnhofer and Dr. N. G. Sardosai 
on, 531 ; views of De Morgan and 
Peter Giles on, 533. 

Sewana, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 

165, 167. 

Shah Alam, 87, 88. 

Sliahbuz Khan, 160, 161. 

Shah Burhan Roshan Shahid, 127. 
Shah Husainpur, 181. 

Shahids, 126. 

Shahjahan, 26, 27, 89, 97. 

Shah Nafa, tomb of, 182. 

Shah Quli, 158, 165, 166. 

Shaikh AH, 147. 

Shaikh Salim Ghisti, 147 ; tomb of, 144. 
Sham Dass, 239. 

Sharistan, 37, 38. 

Sharma, Pandit Ramavtar, 124, 125. 
Shashta-deva, 33. 

Shashta-deva III, 32. 

Sheikh Asanullah, 237. 

Sheildi Sahabuddin, 127. 

Sheo Ram, King, 97. 

Sherani, Prof., 234. 

Sher Shah, 136, 143, 154, 164; 

^ an*angements for Hindus in every 
Sarai by, 146. 

Shiaism, 147. 

Shigarf-Hama-i-Wilayat, 87, 89, 92. 
Shighni, 107. 

Shimal Khan, 159, 160, 165. 
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8hiniZj eity {»f, .10. 

8hita,1> iiai, 87. 

Sill vd an, i“>0, 107, 

Shiijfi, 10, 27. 

ShujaOiddaiilM, 87. 

Hhukur Muhairimafl, 271, 272. 

Bhuraih ibn-Hamial- Jdaritiii, 60. 

Shyok, 110, 120. 

Siddharati’ia, 0. 

Sijistan, 56, 57, 59. 

Sikamlar Kiiaii, mosque of, 181. 
Sikandar Lodi, 184. ■ 

Siiappadikaram, 178, 217, 

SOparatma, 75, 76, 77. 

Silparatuabhitti, 78. 
^ilparatria-sai'a-sarngraha, 80. 
Sirhhapura, 117. 

Sinan, 55. 

Sind, 51, 53, 54. 

Sindha, defeat of the King of, 70. 
Siiidur-dan, 315, .321. 

Sindur-dan ceremony of the Mundas, 
317, 

Sinduri-rakab ceremony, 321. 

Singh Sadaul—atone lion, 124. 

Sinus Sabariciis, 113. 

Sirajuddowla, 198. 

Siri, 315. 

Sirohi, 162. 

Sisna-deva — its inteipretation, 502. 
Sita Banga caves, 241. 

Sita, river, 109, 110, 115. 

Siva, 80, 291, 293, 294, 296. 
Sivaskandavarman, 67. 

Skandaqjurana, SO. 

Skaiidasvaml, 596, 598. 

Smith, Rodgers V,, 8. 

Smith, Dr. V., 2. 

Sohag-jal, 313, 314. 

Sohag-jhara, 316. 

Sojat, 156, 162, 164, 165. 

Solasa mahajariapada, 106. 

Somagiri, 210. 

Somesvara Deva, King, 49. 

Sonapat, 13. 

Sonargaon, 182. 


Sorathi dialect, some peculiarities of, 
689-704. 

Speech — ^its four divisions in the 
Rgveda— its interpretation, 490. 

Spooner, clay seals discovered in 
Basarah by, 213. 

Srehika, King, 169. 

Sribhasya, 292, 

Sri Kumara, 75, 78. 

Sri Satyavrata, 551. 

Stabble, Captain, 92. 

Stein, Sir A., 8, 105. 

Sihavara, 77. 

Stone cutter’s Musjid, 144. 

Stri-acar, 315, 319, 320, 321. 
Strx-Rajya, 105. 

Stuart, Major, 92. 

Stupas, construction of, 20. 

I Subhakara, Nealx>ur grant of, 259. 
Subhan Quit Khan Turk, 159. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, K. V., 176, 
Sudraka, poet, 209. 

Sudras, '--unfit to receive ]>ravarjya 
according to Buddha and Maha- 
vira, 255. 

Sufism, 147. 

Suhma, 252, 253. 

Sukur Muhammad, 276. 

Sulaiman, Calix)h, 62. 

Sulayinani, 94. 

Siileman Shukuh, 26, 28. 

Sultan, Jalal-ud-din, 30. 

Sultan, Mahmud, 124, 126. 

Sultan, Shah Mahmud, 138, 139. 
Sultan Mohammad, 27. 

Sultan Singh, 159, 

Sumana, birth of, 20. 

Sumana crown prince, death of, 19. 
Sumbha, 117. 

Sumitta, death of, 21. 

Sunabha, King, 115. 

Sunya Puran, 276, 

Suprabhedagama, 75, 77, 78. 

Suras, 10. 

Suresvara, 206, 207. 

Suri, Kayana Chandra, 48. 

Surya, a new sx->ecimen of, 243 ff . ; 
significance and origin of the 
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foot%vear of Silrya as described 
in Purana, 244; description iir 
Visvakarma-sllpa, 245 ; Visnii- 
dharmottara, 245; Agnipurana, 
246 ; Matsyapurtiria, 246 ; image of 
Sfii’ya from. Ghidambararri, 247. 

Sutamtol, ceremony, 321. 

Sutlej, valley of the, 112. 

Siivarna, 245. 

Suvarcasa, 245. ' 

SvabMvavada, 289. 

Svainika-raja,'.68. ' 

Sveta Parvata, 117. 

S win ton. Captain, 88, 91, 92. 

Syed Ashrafui Hossaini, 183. 

Sylhet, 182; Nagari, 262, 263. 

T 

Tabrobane, Moses’ description of, 99. 

Ta-hia, 118. 

Tairnur, 25. 

Tajuddin Khandgah, prince, 124, 131. 

Takman of Atharvaveda., 543 if. ; 
birth place of, 543 ; original home 
of, 543 ; signs and symptoms of, 
543, 544 ; complications of, 

seasonal types of, miscellaneous 
notes on, treatment of, 545 ; 
remarks, 545, 546. 

Takman in Bihar, 513. 

Talaings, 113. 

Tambraparni, 177, 178. 

Ta,mil, 65; country, 173; evidence, 
175; literature, 176, 177, 178 ; 
epigraphy, 176. 

Tamraiipta, 253. 

Tamj.*aparni, 217. 

Tanah, 52. 

Tahganas, 117. 

Tangur KuH Khan, 128, 137. 

Tanjore, 175, 170, 177. 

Tantric age, infiuencc of Buddhist 
tantras and tantric system on 
the Hindus in the, 356. 

Tantric practice in the reign of Firoz 
Shah, 146. 

Tantrikas, the Cakras of the, 297 ; 
the origination of, 295. 

Tantrism by the Hindus, 352. 

Taranath, 276. 


Tarikh-i-Yousufi, 94. 

Taskaras, 290, 291. 

Tattva-subodhini — a commentary on 
Chhando vicit ti, 552. 

Tayyab Khan, 159. 

Tekke Madham, 207. 

Telegu roots, a study of, 656-673. 
Telegu, 65, 66, 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 4, 267, 
Terra-cotta figurines, 24 1 . 

Thana, 51, 

Thera Mahadeva, 21. 

Theri- Apadana, 1 1 3 . 

Theri Sama, 113. 

Thian Shan mountains, 114. 

Thomas Mar, 97. 

Thomas, W. J., 308. 

Thrace, 299. 

Tibet, 103, 109. 

Tibeto-Burman tribes, HI, 112, 
Tilakchand, King, 268. 

Tilanganj tomb, 143. 

Timurid style, 145. 

Tira, 213, 

Tlrabhiikti, 212, 213. 

Tirhut, 184. 

Tiridates, King, edict of, 98. 
Tirtharikars, 254. 

Tirukoilur, 175. 

Tissa, appointment to the office of 
Deputy king of, 26; death of, 21. 

Tisyaraksita, 23, 24. 

Tivarkhed plates, 68, 70, 

Tochari, 108, 118. 

Toda, phonetic transeri[)tion f!‘om, 
679-683. 

Tokharas, 118. 

Tokhari, 119. 

Tolkappiyam, 217. 

Toikappiyanar, 217. 

Tons, 115, 116. 

Topar, 319. 

Trailokyavajra, 353. 

Tranakayira, 67. 

Transoxiana, 108. 

Travancore, 176. 

Trayi-vidya, 283. 
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:Tribeni, 182. 

Tj-iehitifjpoly, 1.75. 

Tj'igartii.s_, 117. 

Trikvihi, iOi. 

Trikilta kiiig-dom of Koiikana, 120. 
TtlkkiiJasekharapumm, 200, 205. 
Trisianku, 185. 

Tsang-po, river, 1 10. 

Tuglak, 31, 32, 33. 

Tuhkhanx, 105, 106, 107, 108. 
Tukharas, 119. 

Tulsidas, H7, 148. 

Tixluva. laud, 218. 

Tuujalfir, 177. 

Turkestan, Chinese, 104, 111. 

Turki, prince, 11. 

Turk’s duty, 125. 

Turk Subhari QuH, 107, 
Tuzakd-Jehangiri, 97. 

Tyyah Khan, 167. 

u 

Ubaidallah, 59, 60. 

Udaipur, 166. 

Udaisbgh, Rana, 164, 168; attack on 
two villages Badri and Ganguni by, 
155. 

Udayi, 169, 171. 

IJdra, 258. 

UgrasfeM, 1 03. 

Uigurs, 1 19. 

UjjayinI, 10, 

Olisalvlii ceremony, 321. 

Uluka, 1 16. 

Uhnair, 56. 

Umar, Caliph, 53. 

Upagiri, 116. 

Uparika, 212, 213, 

Uraga, 117. 

Ura^a, 104, 

Urdu Laila Majnu, 234. 

Urdu literature, the beginnings of, 
413 ff, ; classification of, 425; 
Bihari contributions to, 425, 426. 

Urdu poetry, poets of Golkunda, 
414; poets of Bijapur, 414; poets 


of Delhi, 414, 415; poems of 
Moghal princes, 415, 416 ; Luck- 
now school of poets, 416 ; Rarnpur 
school of poets, 416 ; contributions 
of Patna to, 417-420. 

Urdu poetry of to-day, 424, 425. 

Urdu prose, progress under the care 
of Calcutta Fort William College 
of, 420, 421 ; contributions of 
Wahabi movement towards the 
building up of, 421. 

Usa, figure of, 244. 

Uthman, 54, 63. 

Utkal, the area of, 375 ; — Utkal and 
Ordisu — the same, 376 ; theory 
that Utkal is a contraction of 
Utkalinga — discussed, 376, 377 ; 
Utkal originally separate from 
Kalihga later included in it, 377. 

Utsava-Saiiketa ganas, 116. 

Utsava-Sahketas, 111, 113, 114. 

Uttarakurus, 105, 114, 117. 

Uttaramattur, 11. 

V 

Vadugar, 217. 

Vaidya, C. V., 66, 71, 72. 

Vairocaria, 353, 356. 

Vaisali, 212, 213; large square seal of, 
13. 

Vaisesika 4astra, 286. 

Vaishnavas, 295, 296. 

Vaisnavl, linage of, 33. 

Vaisnavite Kuiasekharas, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 205. 

Vaksh, 109. 

Valarsaces, King, 97. 

Valhikas, 108. 

Vallabha, 29. 

Vamaearins, 288, 295, 296. 

Varnadeva, 255. 

Varaadevas, 295, 296. 

Varnadeva Sarnan, 288. 

Varnadeva- vrata, 288, 293. 

Vamana, 582, 588. 

Vanavasi, 23. 

Vafiga, 252, 253, 254. 

Vanga Kumar, 273. 

‘Vansittart, George, 88. 

Varadaraja, 554, 
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Varahitaiitra, 353. 

Varanasi, 21. 

Varan ceremony, 321. 

Varandala, 315. 

Varendra Brahmins, 259. 

Varendra Research Society, 243. 

Varna^rama, 253, 294, 295... 

Vasanta Vilasa, Gujrati MS. of, 237. 

Vasanti-Phja, 296. 

Vasantotsava, 296, 297, 

Vasistha, 188. 

Vasistha and Bihar in — Brhaddevata» 
Sarvanukramani, 51 1 ; in Buddhist 
literature, 512; in Mahabharata, 
5.12. 

Vastuvidya, 79. 

Vasudeva, 199, 200, 207, 208, 210. 

Vasudeva, cult of, 10. 

Vasudeva, King of Paundra, 253. 

Vatsyayana, 295. 

Vedabhasya, the Madhava problem in 
the, 539, 540. 

Vedabha^yakaras, the Vallabhi .school 
of, 535-537. 

Veda-garbha, 186. 

Vedanta De^ika, 148. 

Vedic culture in Bihar, 507 ; 

Mahabharata in, 509. 

Vedic Geography, 185. 

Vedic interpretation and tradition, 
483 ; eight or nine schools of 

older expounders of the veda, 
490; essentials of the traditional 
method of interpretation, 492 ; 
views of the Mimathsakas, 
496, 497 ; findings of the Indo- 
European linguistics, shorteom- 
ings of the philological methods, 
502 ; the importance of the 
conventional sense of words, 
503 ; present condition of Vedic 
studies, 504 ,* the correct in- 
terpretation of the Veda-Vidya — ■ 
its difficulties, 486, 487; Yaska’s 
observation on its difficulties, 
488 ; different interpretation of 
the mantras — observation of 
Sayanacarya, 490. 

Vedicists, 287, 288, 290, 292, 296, 
297. 

Vedic literature, 185. 

Vedisa, 10, 19. 

Vedisa-MahMevi-Sakyakumari, 19. 
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Velvikudi grant of Nediinjadayan, 29. 
Venbai, 29. 

Vengi Chalukyas, 66. 

Venkayya, 7, 176. 

Vetravarman, Kumaramatya, 212. 
Victoria, lake, 110. 

Victoria, Queen, 95. 

Videgha-Mathava, 251. 

Videha— its kings Videgha Mathava, 
Kamisapya, Janaka, 514 ; their 
priest Gotama Rahugana, 514. 

Vidhata Purusa, 245. 

Vidvadvallabha, Babu Basanta 
Ranjan Roy, 270. 

Vidvanraani Tarkalankar, 283. 
Vidyadharas, 243. 

Vidyaranya, 553, 554. 

Viharas, 20. 

Vijaya, 252, 254. 

Vikalpa, 75. 

Vikramaditya II, Naravana, plates of, 
72. 

Vikramajit Deva, 45, 46. 

Vikram Deva, 45, 46. 

Vilekhanan, 78. 

Vina^ana, 101. 

VinayMitya Mangalarasa, 69. 

Vira, 295. 

Vira Singha Deva, prince, 48. 
Vira^ojiyam, 176, 178. 

Visayapati, 212. 

Visnu Parana, 287, 288. 

Visnu, 10. 

Visnuraksita, 215. 

VMvamitra, 251, 255. 

Vi^vamitra in Bihar, 189 if. 
Viswa<mitra-ka-asi’ama, 1 86. 

Vogel, Dr. J. Ph., 80. 

Vrtra, 529. 

W 

Wakhan, 103. 

Wakhi, 107. 

Waksh, 102. 

Wali Mohammad Ibn Ali, mosque of, 
182. 

Warangal, Ganapatis of, 66. 

Wassaf, 31. 
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Watters, 174, 177... ^ 

Western C4hats, 177, 178. 
Wliiston, George, 99. 

Wilson, Horace Hay man, 3. 
Wright, Mr. A. R., 309, 310. 
Wurangol, 33. 

Y, 

Yadava warriors, 253. 

Yaghnobi (Ghaleha dialect), 118. 
Yahya Bin Yahya, 83. 

Yaksa, 113. 

Yaksas, 112. 

Yama, 270, 272. 

Yaska, 2, 107. 

Ya^odharman, 11. 

Ya^ovarman, 11, 111. 

Yavana, 23. 

Yavanas, 217. 

Yayati, 252. 

Yazid ibn-Ziyad, 59. 

Yazid, Governor of Irak, 62. 
Yezid, Caliph, 59. 

Yogacara school, 281. 

Yogipala, 259. 

Yousuf Khan, 93, 94, 95. 


Yuan Chwang, 173, 174, 175, 176 
178, 179. 

Yudgha, 107. 

Yudhisthira-Vijaya, 200. 

Yuhchi, 108, 115, 118, 119. 

Yiigis, 275. 

Yule, 119. 

Yuvaraja, 213. 

Yuvaraja-bhattaraka, meaning of, 214. 

Z 

Zabul, 51, 63, 64; Arab raid against, 
56, 57. 

Zafur-ul-Wali, 236. 

Zalmoxis, cult of, 299. 

Zanskar, 111. 

Zanskar range, 119. 

Zarah, lake, 59. 

Zaranj of Uthman, 56. 

Zardasht Afshar, 38. 

Zaji-la pass, 119. 

Zebaki, 107. 

Zenophanes, 299. 

Zhab Valley, 103. 

Zoroastrian priests, 35. 

Zuarim, river, 30. 
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